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HE  strength  and  perpetuity  of  Primitive  Methodism, 
as  of  every  other  section  of  the  Christian  Church, 
depend,  under  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
G-host,  upon  three  things  :  (1)  The  scripturalness 
of    its    objective    and    subjective    theology ;  (2)  its    pure 
morality;  and   (3)   its   power  to  enfore  discipline.     When 
some  one  said  to  Mr.  Wesley,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
"  What  must  be  done  to   keep  Methodism  alive  when  you 
are  dead  ?  "   he   immediately   answered   "  The    Methodists 
must  take  heed  to  their   doctrine,  their  experience,    their 
practice,    and    their    discipline.      If  they   attend   to    their 
doctrines  only,  they  will  make  the  people  Antinomians  ;  if 
to  the  experimental  part  of  religion  only,  they  will  mako 
them  enthusiasts  ;  if  to  the  practical  part  only,   they  will 
make  them  pharisees;  and  if  they  do  not  attend  to  their  dis- 
cipline, they  will  be  like  persons  who  bestow  much  pains  in 
cultivating  their  garden,  and  put  no  fence  round  it  to  save 
it  from  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest."  The  Established  Church, 
for  instance,  has  been  for  years  past  suffering  from  a  divided 
theology  and  from  an  imperfect  discipline.     And  now  that 
God  is  calling  us,  as  a  community,  to  nurse  a  very  large 
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dumber  of  souls  and  to  take  charge  of  a  considerable  portion 
)f  the  general  flock  of  Christ,  "  which  he  hath  purchased 
kvith  his  own  blood,"  it  is  vastly  important  and  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  Connexion  provide  them  with  suitable 
nstruction  in  "  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 

A  recent  writer,  in  giving  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the 
*reat  Methodist  family,  of  which  we  form  no  small  portion, 
lays  :  "  The  theology  of  the  Methodists  seems  to  us  far  two 
subjective;  indeed,  for  real  objective  theology  they  seem  to 
lave  but  little  regard."  Now,  if  this  charge  were  true  it 
ivould  be  a  fact  to  be  deeply  deplored  ;  for  while  it  is  possi- 
ble, as  Paul  says,  to  "  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  to 
possess  a  scriptural  creed  in  connection  with  a  wicked  life,  it 
s  yet  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  people  be  well 
nstructed  and  firmly  established  in  '•  the  faith."  Attempts 
mve  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  form  what  were  called 
'  Free  Churches,"  whose  banners  bore  the  strange  device, 
'  No  definite  creed,  because  all  creeds  are  undesirable !  " 
But  the  attempts  have  been  as  vain  as  it  would  be  to  erect  a 
nansion  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming  billow.  Time  has  demon- 
strated that  the  members  forming  these  so-called  "  churches  " 
lad  a  creed ;  aye,  and  in  many  instances  a  creed  as  narrow, 
is  bigoted,  as  it  was  possible  for  the  minds  of  men  to  make. 
Their  cry  was,  "  No  creed,"  and  yet,  forsooth,  their  creed 
was  to  denounce  the  great  cardinal  verities  of  our  holy 
religion.  The  fact  is,  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  must 
have  a  creed  if  we  have  a  religion  ;  for  a  creed  is  to  us  what 
|he  main-spring  is  to  a  time-piece,  which  directs  the  motion 
3f  the  hands.  We  always  dread  the  "  no  creed  "  men,  by 
whatever  name  they  are  called,  for  they  generally  turn  out 
to  have  very  fixed  sentiments,  and  these  often  very  unscrip- 
jjural.  "  Latitudinarianism  is  closely  allied  to  scepticism 
.md  infidelity,  and  indeed  is  but  another  side  of  the  same 
rhing."  A  creed  we  must  have,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  the  one  we  hold  is  based  on  the  Word  of  Grod. 
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That  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  insisted,  with  delighted 
reiteration,  upon  the  importance  of  experimental   theology, 
is  a  fact  we  rejoice  to  admit.     And  may  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  speak  with  bated  breath  on  this  point.     We  have 
occasionally  heard  some  of  our  honoured  brethren  boast  of 
our  being  absolutely  safe  from  all  heterodoxy,  because  we 
have  doctrines  accurately  defined  in  our  consolidated  minutes, 
and  connexional  courts  to  enforce  the  holding  and  promulga- 
tion of  these  doctrines.     But  there  is  a  law  of  spiritual  life 
in  connection  with  the  Gospel  which,  if  acted  upon  and  per- 
petuated, will  furnish  a  greater  security  than  can  be  found 
in  the  best  catechism  or  system  of  doctrine,  or  in  the  purest 
and  best  constituted  church  courts.     There    is  what  Paul 
calls  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  if 
we  always  recognised  and  acted  in  accordance  with  this  we 
should,  as  a  people,  be  perfectly  safe,  because  we   should  be 
under  a  Divine  law.     Such  a  state  of  religious   experience 
pervading  our  churches  would  furnish  a  better  guarantee  for 
orthodoxy  than  the  most  logical  and  accurately  defined  system 
of  doctrine,  or  the  most  elaborate  catechism  that  any  synod, 
assembly,  or  conference  ever  constructed.     It  is  the  lack  of 
experimental  piety   that   renders   thousands   such  an  easy 
prey  to  Unitarianism,  Socinianism,  Scepticism,  Eationalism, 
and  that  silliest  of  all  errors,  Tractarianism.     And  is  it  not 
a  fact  that,  the  best  systems  of  theology,  the  richest  and 
most  reliable  commentaries,   and  the  ablest  expositions  of 
God's  word  have  been  written  by  men  of  deep  experimental 
piety?       For    example — the    holy    Baxter;  the   heavenly- 
minded  Owen  ;  the  saintly  Henry  :  the  seraphic  Fletcher  ; 
the  pious  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  equally  devout  Eichard  Watson  ; 
and  our  own  humble-minded  John  Petty  : — these  men  will 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance   for   their  deep-toned 
piety  and  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  yet  their 
objective  theology  was  of  the  most  decided  character. 
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But  while  the  grace  of  God  thus  elevates  and  purifies  the 
understand  and  fills  the  heart 

"  With  the  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy," 

it  will  ever  manifest  itself  in  practical  conformity  to  the 
Divine  precepts.  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we  love  God,  if 
we  keep  His  commandments,  and  do  those  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  His  sight."  "  If  ye  Tcnoiv  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 

We  believe  that  the  doctrinal,  experimental,  and  practical 
theology  of  Primitive  Methodism  is  Scriptural,  clear,  out- 
spoken, and  decided,  and  deserving  a  much  keener  scrutiny 
than  many,  even  of  our  own  people,  have  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  it.  And  we  believe  that  the  practical  piety  of  our 
people,  in  the  different  relations  of  life,  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  any  existing  community. 

The  following  pages  are  the  result  of  an  honest  endeavour 
to  place  the*,  doctrinal,  experimental,  and  practical  features 
of  Primitive  Methodism  in  a  form  adapted  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  The  book, 
while  passing  through  the  press  in  monthly  parts,  has 
obtained  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  ministers  and  reviewers  as  pre-eminently  fitted 
to  aid  young  men,  ministerial  students,  local  preachers,  and 
Sabbath-school  teachers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  important 
duties. 

The  analysis  of  the  Eev.  James  Garner's  "  Theological 
Dissertations  "  has  been  prepared  by  the  Eev.  Eobert 
Harrison,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  "Woodcock.     Each  writer  must  therefore  be  held 

responsible  for  his  own  department. 

H.  W. 

15,  Williamson  Street,  Hull,  Feb.  5th,  1875. 
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HwpixAtion  of  tfte  ISflMe* 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  I. 

HIS  Analysis  contains  introductory  remarks  and  an  ex- 
position of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  Theology  de- 
fined under  its  various  names,  or  as  understood  by  theolo- 
gians generally : — Natural  theology,  or  a  knowledge  of 
God's  being,  nature,  and  attributes  from  His  works,  &c. ;  revealed,  or 
theology  derived  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible ; — scholastic  theo- 
logy or  that  which  is  grounded  upon,  or  derived  from,  a  knowledge 
of  Divine  things  and  established  principles  of  faith  ;  polemic  or  con- 
troversial theology ;  exegetical  or  that  which  relates  to  criticism, 
&c. ;  experimental  theology  treats  on  matters  of  Christian  experi- 
ence ;  while  systematic  theology  relates  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  doctrines  in  some  consecutive  and  logical  order.  Religion 
defined  etymologically  and  theologically ;  the  Bible  the  only  infal- 
lible standard  of  appeal  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice — pp.  25-29. 

Inspiration. — The  writers  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  inspired 
in  various  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  as  the  nature  of  the  various 
subjects  on  which  they  wrote  and  spoke  required,  so  as  to  make 

*  In  the  preparation  of  The  Student's  Handbook  to  Scripture  Doctrines,  &c,  the 
Editors  have  (by  permission)  selected  as  the  basis  of  their  work  the  Rev.  James 
Garner's  Theological  Dissertations  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  published  by 
F.  H.  Hurd,  181,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.  Each  chapter  of  this  work  will  con- 
tain—(1.)  An  Analysis  of  one  of  Mr.  Garner's  "Dissertations  ";  (2  )  A  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine;  and  (3)  Numerous  fact*  and  incidents  illustrative  thereof, 
—all  of  which  have  been  most  carefully  selected  and  prepared  by  the  Editors 
of  this  now  work  on  Christian  Theology.  1 
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what  they  recorded  or  said  perfect,  complete,  and  infallible. 
Various  views  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  noticed : — 1. 
Plenary,  or  that  which  maintains  that  not  only  the  sentiments  but 
the  very  words  of  the  Bible  were  divinely  inspired.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  refer  to  Luke  xv.  11,  12 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  13  ;  1  Pet,  i. 
10, 11,  as  proof ;  maintaining  at  the  same  time  that  the  ideas  could 
not  have  been  given  without  the  words.  But  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  : — 1.  Because  God  could  and  did  communicate  ideas 
to  the  mind  in  other  ways  than  by  verbal  expression — by  visions, 
hieroglyphic  representations ;  and  2.  because  the  style  of  each  in- 
spired writer — as  far  as  his  words  are  concerned — is  peculiar  to 
himself,  in  harmony  with  his  education,  his  calling  in  life,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  general,  the  sacred  penmen  were  left 
to  select  words  to  express  the  sentiments  which  they  were  divinely 
inspired  to  utter,  because  of  the  many  different  languages  among 
mankind  differing  as  they  do  so  widely  in  character  and  structure, 
and,  also,  because  the  original  cannot,  in  all  languages,  be  trans- 
lated word  for  word.  We  do  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
in  a  verbal  inspiration,  except  in  those  cases  where  this  seems  to 
be  asserted. — pp.  30-33. 

2. — There  appear  to  be  many  things  recorded  in  the  Bible  which 
did  not  require  any  further  supernatural  assistance  to  influence 
and  direct  the  mind  of  the  writer,  than  to  secure  infallible  truth. 
In  recording  historical  facts  they  were  only  preserved  from  error  ; 
but  in  the  selection  of  facts  they  were  under  the  influence  of  what 
divines  call  the  inspiration  of  superintendency.  God  chose  the 
facts  and  events  to  be  recorded  and  influenced,  the  men  to  record 
them.  Their  memories  and  judgments  were  strengthened  and  en- 
lightened by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  their  minds, 
—pp.  33-34. 

3. — The  elevation  of  thought,  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  style, 
as  well  as  the  profound  and  awful  sentiments  found  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Scriptures  show  clearly  that  the  powers  of  the  writers  were 
raised  above  their  natural  and  ordinary  capabilities.  In  such  cases 
words  as  well  a£  ideas  were  most  likely  inspired. — pp.  34-35. 

4. — As  we  have  in  many  passages  the  purposes  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  as  developed  in  the  mediatorial  scheme,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  His  moral  government,  made  known  to  us,  they  must 
have  been  directly  communicated  to  the  writers  by  God  Himself. 
No  created  being,  whether  human  or  angelic,  could  have  known 
them  by  any  natural  means,  but  only  by  an  "  inspiration  of  reve- 
lation:'— pp.  35-36. 

The  writings  thus  inspired  are  not  only  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
but  they  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  and  corruption  by 
God,  whose  Spirit  inspired  them.    Amid  the  dispersions  and  cap- 
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tivities  of  the  Jews  the  sacred  writings  were  preserved.  This  was 
so  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  Jerusalem,  murdered  40,000 
of  its  inhabitants  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  possessed  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  When  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Hilkiah,  the 
high  priest,  were  destitute  of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
they  eventually  found  one  "  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." — 2  King3 
xxii.  8 ;  2  (Jhron.  xxiv.  14.  They  have  not  only  been  preserved 
from  destruction,  but  also  from  corruption  and  alterations.  Among 
the  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  there  is  no  substantial  dis- 
agreement in  reference  to  those  matters  relating1  to  man's  salva- 
tion. Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Xichols'  remarks  on,  1. 
the  agreement  of  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  2.  on  the  Septuagint  version  ;  and  3.  the  agreement  of  the 
Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint  with  each 
other  and  with  our  Bible. — pp.  36-39. 

The  New  Testament  has  likewise  shared  the  same  Divine  care 
and  preservation  from  destruction  and  corruption,  as  the  various 
ancient  manuscripts  abundantly  testify.  The  Alexandrian  and 
Vatican,  MSS.  noticed,  and  Bishop  Jewel's  remark  referred  to. 

Having  noticed  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
we  shall  consider  its  essential  necessity: — 1.  From  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  man  without  it.  He  is,  with  all  that  mere 
human  learning,  &c,  can  do  for  him,  dark  and  uninformed  respect- 
ing God,  heaven,  and  eternal  things.  Athens  and  Carthage  were 
equally  given  to  idolatry.  2.  From  the  fact  that  history  does  not 
furnish  us  with  one  single  instance  of  any  people  or  nation  turning 
from  either  Atheism  or  idolatry  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  without  the  guiding  hand  of  Divine  Revelation.  In- 
stance the  Hindoos,  Tartars,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  and  th<; 
tribes  of  Africa.  See  Bishop  Heber's  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.  And, 
3.  From  the  fact  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Bible  for  a  know- 
ledge of  our  sinfulness,  and  also  of  Him  who  died  to  save  us.  In 
these  things  it  is  our  only  sure  and  infallible  guide. — pp.  30-45. 

THREE    MODES    OF   INSPIRATION. 

1.  The  Suggestive.  This  was  by  an  audible  voice — Gen.  i.  2M ; 
ii.  10;  xxii.  1,  2;  Exod.  iii.  4;  xix.  3;  by  the  ministry  of  angels: 
— Gen.  xviii.  2;  xix.  1;  Gal.  iii  19;  Heb.  ii.  2 ;  by  dreams — 
Gen.  xx.  3  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  Dan.  viii.  8 ;  or  by  direct  impressions 
upon  the  mind. 

2.  The  Historical,  or  that  mode  by  which  men  were  inspired  to 
write  the  earlier  documents,  which  were  the  incipient  unfoldings 
of  the  Divine  plan.  It  is  probable  that  Moses  and  Samuel,  as  well 
as  the  writers  of  the  Gospel,  used  memoranda  from  other  writers. 
See  2  Chron.  ix.  29 ;    xxi.   15  ;    xiii.  22 ;     xxvi.  22.      That  the 
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evangelists  used  other  writings  earlier  tlian  their  own  is  evident 
from  Matt.  i.  l-2o  ;  Luke  iii.  23-38  j  1.  1-5  j  St.  Paul  quoted  classic 
authors — Acts  xvii.  28. 

3.  The  Prophetic,  by  which  the  plans  and  purposes  of  God  were 
revealed  to  the  prophets  by  objects  and  symbols  in  visions.  Moses 
saw  the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle — Exod.  xxv.  9  ;  Heb.  viii.  5  ; 
Isaiah,  Christ's  sufferings — Isa.  liii.  1-12 ;  Ezekiel  the  cherubim 
and  the  wheels  full  of  eyes — Ezek.  i.  1-28 ;  and  St.  John  the  lamb 
having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes — Rev.  v.  6.  See  also  Num.  xxiv. 
15-17  ;  Dan.  vii.  1-28  j  Isa.  i.  1  j  Rev.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  i.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
16  ;  2  Pet.  i.  21. 
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INSPIRATION  DEFINED. 

Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men,  unskilled  in  arts, 

In  different  ages  born,  in  different  parts, 

Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how  ?  or  why 

Should  all  agree  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 

Unasked  their  pains ;  unwelcome  their  advice  ; 

Starving  their  gains  ;  and  martyrdom  their  price  [—Dry den. 

The  Bible  the  Voice  op  God. — The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  many  definitions  which  eminent  divines  have  given  of 
Inspiration.  Dr.  Henderson  defines  it  as,  "  An  extraor- 
dinary and  supernatural  influence  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  such  modes  and  de- 
grees as  to  lead  to,  and  to  secure  in  documentary  forms,  the 
deposition  of  such  historical,  diatactic,  devotional,  and 
prophetic  truths,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  deemed  requisite  for  the 
immediate  and  future  benefit  of  mankind."  Dr.  Hannah 
defines  Inspiration  as,  "  that  extraordinary  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  which  the  person 
who  partakes  of  it  is  enabled  to  embrace  and  communicate  the 
truth  of  God  without  error,  infirmity  or  defect."  The  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home  says  :  "  Divine  Inspiration  is  the  imparting  of 
such  a  degree  of  Divine  assistance,  influence,  or  guidance  as 
should  enable  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to  communicate 
religious  knowledge  to  others  without  error  or  mistake, 
whether  the  subjects  of  such  communications  were  things 
then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared  them,  or 
things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted."  "  Inspira- 
tion, according  to  the  Bible,"  says  Dr.  Stowe,  an  American 
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theologian,  "is  just  that  measure  of  extraordinary  divine  in- 
fluence afforded  to  the  sacred  speakers  and  writers,  which  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  purpose  intended,  and  no  more.  If  the 
purpose  were  to  excite  them  to  write  that  with  which  they 
were  already  acquainted,  just  this  degree  of  influence  was  ex- 
erted. If  there  were  the  additional  purpose  of  bringing  fresh 
to  their  recollection  things  which  had  partly  faded  away,  so 
much  additional  influence  was  given.  If  explanations  and 
more  full  developments  of  principle  were  needed,  the  Holy 
Spirit  gave  the  requisite  illustrations.  If  truths,  before  un- 
known, were  to  be  communicated,  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed 
them  ;  and  if  future  events  were  to  be  foretold,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  imparted  by  the  same  Divine  Agent.  So 
far,  also,  as  the  mode  of  communicating  was  necessary  to  the 
purpose  intended,  this  also  was  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  states  : — "  God  communicated  the  Scrip- 
ture in  ancient  times,  to  holy  men,  by  the  inspiration  of  His 
own  spirit,  who  carefully  wrote  down,  and  delivered  it  to 
those  to  whom  it  was  at  first  more  immediately  sent.  There 
is  sufficient  evidence  from  the  Scriptures  themselves  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  was  given  to  men  in  the  five 
following  ways  : — 

"  1.  By  the  personal  appearance  of  him  who  is  termed 
'  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,'  and  'The  Angel  in  whom  was 
the  name  of  Jehovah,'  who  was  afterwards  revealed  as  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  2.  By  an  audible  voice,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  emblematical  appearances.  3.  By  the  mini- 
stry of  angels,  often  working  miracles.  4.  By  dreams  and 
visions  of  the  night,  or  in  trances  by  day  5.  But  the  most 
common  way  was  by  direct  inspiration  by  the  powerful 
agency  of  God  on  the  mind,  giving  it  a  strong  conception 
and  supernatural  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  things  which 
He  revealed  to  tne  understanding." 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  defines  inspiration  more  particularly 
thus  : — "  While  the  authors  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  Bible  exercised  generally  their  own  reason  and  judgment, 
the  Spirit  of  God  effectually  stirred  them  up  to  write  ;  ap- 
pointed to  each  his  proper  portion  and  topic,  corresponding 
with  his  natural  talents,  and  the  necessities  of  the  church  in 
his  time  ;  enlightened  their  minds,  and^  gave  them  a  distinct 
view  of  the  truths   they  were  to  deliver  ;  strengthened  and 
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refreshed  their  memories,  to  recollect  whatever  they  had  seen 
or  heard,  the  insertion  of  which  in  their  writings  would  be 
beneficial ;  directed  them  to  select  from  a  multitude  of  facts 
what  was  proper  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  ;  excited  afresh  in  their  minds  such  images 
and  ideas  as  had  been  laid  up  in  their  memories,  and  directed 
them  to  other  ends  and  purposes  than  themselves  would  ever 
have  done  of  their  own  accord  ;  suggested  and  imprinted 
upon  their  minds  such  matters,  words,  and  order,  especially 
whenever  they  related  to  facts,  discourses,  or  doctrines,  the 
communication  of  which  is  the  great  object  of  Scripture,  thus 
rendering  the  whole  canon,  at  any  given  period,  an  infallible 
guide  to  true  holiness  and  everlasting  happiness." 

Dr.  Robinson,  anticipating  various  questions  that  might 
naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  after  the  truth, 
remarks  : — "  Whenever,  and  as  far  as,  Divine  assistance  was 
necessary,  it  was  always  afforded.  We  perceive  that  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scripture  there  were  different  degrees  of 
inspiration.  God  enabled  Moses  to  give  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  Joshua  to  record  with  exactness  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  David 
to  mingle^prophetic  information  with  the  varied  effusions  of 
gratitude,  contrition,  and  piety  ;  Solomon  to  deliver  wise 
instructions  for  the  regulation  of  human  life;  Isaiah  to  de- 
liver predictions  concerning  the  future  Saviour  of  mankind ; 
and  Ezra  to  collect  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  a  volume :  '  but 
all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame  spirit,  dividing 
to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.'  (1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  In  some 
cases,  inspiration  produced  only  correctness  and  accuracy  in 
relating  occurrences,  or  in  reciting  the  words  of  others;  in 
other  cases,  it  communicated  ideas,  not  only  new  and  un- 
known before,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  unassisted 
human  intellect ;  and  sometimes  inspired  prophets  delivered, 
for  the  use  of  future  ages,  predictions  which  they  did  not 
themselves  comprehend,  and  which  could  not  be  fully  under- 
stood till  they  were  accomplished.  In  this  restricted  sense 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  sacred  writers  always  wrote 
under  the  influence,  or  guidance,  or  care,  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  sufficiently  established  the  truth  and  Divine  authority 
of  all  Scripture. 

"  Though  it  is  evfdent  that  the  sacred  historians  some- 
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times  wrote  under  the   immediate  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  derived  from  revelation 
the  knowledge  of  those  things  which  might  be  collected  from 
the  common  sources  of  human  intelligence.     It  is  sufficient 
to  believe,  that  by  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their  materials, 
enlightened  to  judge  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those 
accounts  from  which  they  borrowed  their  information,  and 
prevented  from  recording  any  material  error.     These  points 
being  ascertained  and  allowed,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
whether  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  fact  was  obtained  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  information,  or  whether  it  was 
communicated  by  immediate  revelation  from  God :  whether 
any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the  natural  powers  of 
the  historian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

While  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  however,  every  one 
will  observe  various  passages  or  sentences,  containing  the 
sentiments  of  the  wicked,  and  which  could  not,  therefore,  be 
approved  of  God.  It  has  been  inquired  whether  such  could 
have  been  given  by  divine  inspiration  ?  On  this  subject  Dr. 
Gill  judiciously  remarks, — "  The  inspiration  pleaded  for  ex- 
tends to  all  the  books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  all  the 
writers  of  them,  and  principal  speakers  introduced  in 
them;  and  though  all  that  is  contained  in  them  is  not  of 
God,  or  inspired  by  him — as  the  quotations  from  heathen 
writers,  the  words  of  Satan,  the  speeches  of  bad  men,  and 
even  of  good  men,  in  which  some  things  not  right  are  said 
of  God,  as  by  Job  and  his  three  friends;  yet  the  writers  of 
the  books  in  which  these  sayings  are  were  under  divine 
impulse,  inspiration,  and  direction,  to  commit  these  several 
things  to  writing  ;  partly  for  the  truth  of  historical  facts, 
and  partly  to  show  the  malice  ot  devils  and  wicked  men,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  good  men,  and  all  for  our 
caution  and  instruction." 

"  Every  one  must,  therefore,"  says  the  Kev  Thomas 
Timpson,  "  perceive  the  great  importance  of  discriminating 
between  what  the  inspired  writers  teach,  and  what  is  onlv 
contained  in  their  books,  of  the  objectionable  sentiments  of 
the  wicked."  On  this  subject  the  Hon.  Kobert  JV.yle  ob- 
serves . — «  We  must  carefully  distinguish  betwixt   ivhul   the 
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Scripture  itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture.  For 
we  must  not  look  on  the  Bible  as  an  oration  of  God  to  men, 
or  as  a  body  of  laws,  like  our  English  statute  book,  wherein 
it  is  the  legislator  that  all  the  way  speaks  to  the  people  ; 
but  as  a  collection  of  composures  of  very  differing  sorts,  and 
written  at  very  distant  times ;  and  of  such  composures 
that  though  the  '  holy  men  of  God '  were  acted  upon  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  both  excited  and  assisted  them 
in  penning  the  Scripture,  yet  there  are  many  others,  be- 
sides the  author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speaking 
there.  For,  besides  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  evidently 
historical,  and  wont  to  be  so  called,  there  are  in  the 
other  books  many  passages  that  deserve  the  same  name ; 
and  many  others,  wherein,  though  they  be  not  mere  nar- 
ratives of  things  done,  many  sayings  and  expressions  are 
recorded  that  either  belong  not  to  the  Author  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  must  be  looked  upon  as  such  wherein  his  secretaries 
personate  others." 

The  Divine  inspiration  thus  defined  belongs  to  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  they  had  been  corrected,  and  as 
they  were  received  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ.  They  received  his  sanction  and  commendation, 
as  of  Divine  authority.  Hence  the  learned  Dr.  Dodridge 
remarks  : — "  The  inspiration,  and  consequently  the  genuine- 
ness and  credibility,  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  certainly 
inferred  from  that  of  the  New,  because  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  were  so  far  from  charging  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
(who  on  all  proper  occasions  are  freely  censured)  with  having 
introduced  into  the  sacred  volume  any  merely  human  com- 
position ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  not  only  recommend  a 
diligent  and  constant  perusal  of  these  Scriptures  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  men's  eternal  happiness,  but  speak 
of  them  as  Divine  oracles,  and  as  written  by  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  the  authors." 

The  following  parallel  passages  show  some  of  the  places 
in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  specifically  referred 
to  or  directly  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament : — 

Genesis—  Gen  i.  27  ;  ii.  24 ;  v.  2 :  Matt.  xix.  4,  5 ;  Mark  x.  6  ; 
Eph.  v.  31 — Gen.  iv.  8  ;   Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  1   John  iii.  12 — Gen. 
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vii.,  viii. ;  Matt.  xxiv.  38  ;  Luke  xvii.  27 ;  Heb.  xi.  7  ;  1  Peter 
iii  20;  2  Peter  ii.  5;  iii.  6 — Gen.  xix  16-25;  Luke  xvii.  2!) ; 
Matt.  xi.  23,  24 ;  Mark  vi.  2  ;  Rom.  ix.  29 ;  2  Peter  ii.  6 ;  Jude 
7  ;  Luke  xvii.  32  — Gen.  xlviii.  22  ;  John  iv.  5 — Gen  xii.  3 ; 
xxviii.  14;  Acts  iii.  25 — Gen.  xv.  5,  6;  Rom.  iv.  3-22;  James  ii, 
2,  3— Gen.  xviii.  14  ;  xxi  12  ;  xxv.  21-23  ;  Rum.  ix.  7-12— Gen. 
ii.  7  ;  iii.  19 ;  1  Cor  xv.  21,  22,  45.— Gen.  xii.  3  ;  xv.  6 ;  Gal.  iii. 
6,  8,  16— Gen.  xvi.  15;  xxi.  2-10;  Gal.  iv.  22— Gen.  ii.  2;  Heb. 
iv.  4— Gen.  iii.  1-6  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3— Gen.  xiv.  18-20;  Heb.  vii.  1. 
Gen.  iv.  3-5 ;  v.  24 ;  vii.  v.  iii.  xii.  1-5 ;  xiii.  12  ;  xxvi.  25  ; 
xxxvii.  1;  xxi.  2;  xxii ;  xxv.  31-34;  xxvii.  28,  29,  39,  40;  con- 
sult Acts  vii — Gen.  xlviii.  15-20  ;  1.  24,  25 ;  read  Heb  xi.  and  xii. 
— Gen.  xviii.  12 ;  1  Peter  iii.  6 — Gen.  i.  1-7 ;  2  Peter  iii.  5. 

Exodus. — Ex.  xx.  12-21.,  xvii ;  Matt.  xv.  4  ;  Mark  vii.  10 ;  Eph.  vi. 
2— Ex.  iii.  6-16 ;  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32 ;  Mark  xii.  26  ;  Luke  xx.  37  ; 
Acts  vii.  32 — Ex  xii.  46;  John  xix.  36 — Ex.  i,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  xvi., 
xx.,  xxxix ;  Psa.  lxxviii.,  cv.,  cvi.,  cxxxvi.,  and  Acts  xiii.,  xvii., 
xviii.,  and  Heb.  xi.  and  xii. — Ex.  xxii.  28 ;  Acts  xxiii.  5 — 
Ex.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  22,  xxxii.  6  ;  1  Cor.  x.  1,  v.  7 — Ex.  xxix.  45; 
2  Cor.  vi.  16 — Ex.  xvi.  18 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  15 — Ex.  chaps,  ii.,  x.,  xii., 
xiii.,  xiv.,  xix.,  xx ;  Heb.  xi ,  xii. — Ex.  xxix.  14 ;  Heb.  xiii.  11. — 
Ex  xii.  41,  xxxii.  28  ;   Jude  5. 

Leviticus. — Lev.  xiv.  4;  xv.  14;  Matt.  viii.  4;  Mark  i.  44 — Lev. 
xix  18 ;  Matt.  xxii.  39 ;  Mark  xii.  31 ;  Luke  x.  27 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9  ; 
Gal.  v.  14  ;  James  ii.  8 — Lev.  xviii.  5  ;  Rom  x.  5 — Lev.  vi.  16,  26 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  13 — Lev.  ix.  7,  xvi.  6,  xi.  15;  Heb.  vii.  27 — Lev.  xvi. 
1-19  ;   Heb.  ix.  7 — Lev,  xi.  4.,  xix.  2,  xx.  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  16. 

JSumbers. — Num.  xxi.  9  ;  John  iii.  14 — Num.  xxv.  1-4-9,  xxi.  6, 
xiv.  37,  xvi.  49 ;  1  Cor.  x.  8 — Num.  xii.  7.  Heb.  iii.  5— Num. 
xviii.  21-26 ;  Heb.  vii.  5 — Num.  xxviii.  3 ;  Heb.  ix  6 — Num. 
xii.  2 ;  Pet  ii.  15,  16. 

Deuteronomy. — Deut.  vi.  13-16 ;  viii.  3 ;  x.  20  ;  Matt.  iv.  4 
—Deut.  vi.  5 ;  Matt.  xxii.  36,  37— Deut.  xviii.  15 ;  Acts  iii.  22 
— Deut.  xxxii.  43;  Rom.  xv.  10 — Deut.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9 — Deut. 
xxi.  2-);  xxvii.  2'i;  Gal.  iii.  10 — Deut.  xvii.  6;  Heb.  x.  2S 
—Deut.  xxxii  35,  36 ;   Heb.  x.  30. 

Joshua. — Jos.  xxi.  43.  44 ;  Acts  vii.  45 — Jos.  xix.  51 ;  Acts 
xiii.  19— Jos.  vi.  20;  Heb.  xi.  30 — Jos.  vi.  25;  Heb.  xi.  31 — 
Jos.  ii.  1-21 ;  Jas.  ii.  25. 

Judges. — Acts  xiii.  20 — Jud.  vi.  11 ;  iv.  6;  xi.  1. ;  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  24  ; 
Heb.  xi.  22. 

Samuel,  1st  and  2nd  books. — 1  Sam.  xvi.  2  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  24  ; 
Matt,  i  6—1  Sam.  xxi.  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  3,  4;  Mark  ii.  25;  Luke  vi. 
3—2  Sam.  vii.  11-16 ;  Acts  ii.  30—1  Sam.  viii.  5-19  j  x.  1. ;  xiii. 
14  ;  xvi.  13  ;  Acts  xiii.  21,  22. 
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Kings,  1st  and  2nd  books.— Compare  Matt.  i.  7-12  with  the  two 
books  of  Kings  and  2nd  book  of  Chronicles — 1  Kings  x.  i.  ;  Matt.  xii. 
42 — 1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xviiii.  1 ;  xlii.  45  ;  Luke  iv.  25,  26—2  Kings  v. 
14  ;  Luke  iv.  27 — 1  Kings  vi.  1. ;  Acts  vii.  47 — 1  Kings  xix.  10- 
18  ;  Rom.  xi.  2-4. 

Chronicles,  1st  and  2nd  books. — 2  Chron.  xxiv.  20, 21 ;  Matt,  xxiii. 
35 — 1  Chron.  xxii.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  45, 46 — 2  Chron.  xx.  7 ;  .las.  ii.  23. 

Psalms. — Psa.  viii.  2  ;  Matt.  xxi.  16 — Psa.  cxviii.  22 ;  Matt.  xxii. 
42  ;  Mark  xii.  10 ;  Luke  xx.  17  ;  Acts  iv.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7 ;  Psa.  xxii. 

1  8;  Matt,  xxvii.  35 ;  John  xix.  24 — Psa  ex.  1 ;  Mark  xii.  36  ; 
Matt  xxii.  43  ;  Luke  xx.  42  ;  Acts  ii  34 ;  Heb.  i.  13 — Psa.  lxxxii. 
6 ;  John  x.  34 — Psa.  xii.  9 ;  John  xiii.  18 — Psa.  ii.  7  ;  Acts  xiii. 
33 — Psa.  lxix.  9  ;  xviii.  49  ;  Rom.  iv.  3 — Psa.  lxviii.  18  ;  Eph  iv. 
8 — Psa.  civ.  4,  13 ;  ex.  1 ;  Heb.  i.  7 — Psa.  xcv.  7-11 ;  Heb.  iii. 
7-11. 

Proverbs. — Pro.  i.  15;  Rom.  iii.  15 — Pro.  iii.  11,  12;  Heb.  xii. 
5,   6 — Pro.   iii.   34;    xxix.   23;    James  iv.  6 — Prov.,,  xxvi.    11; 

2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Isaiah  — Isa.  vii.  14  ;  Matt.  i.  22,  23 — Isa.  xlii.  1 ;  Matt.  xii.  17 
— Isa.  vi.  9  ;  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15  ;  John  xii.  40  ;  Acts  xxviii.  25,  26  ; 
Rom.  xi.  8 — Isa.  liii.  12;  Mark  xv.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  37 — Isa.  lxi.  1 ; 
Luke  iv.  17,  18— Isa.  liii.  12 ;  Luke  xxiii.  34 — Isa.  liv.  13  ;  John 
vi.  45;  Heb.  viii.  10— Isa.  liii  1;  John  xii.  38;  Rom.  x.  16 — 
Isa.  liii.  8$  Acts  viii.  32 — Isa.  Iv.  3 ;  Acts  xiii.  34 — Isa.  x.  22  ; 
Rom.  ix.  27 — Isa  lxv.  1,  2  ;  Rom.  x.  20,  21 — Isa.  xxix  14  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  19 — Isa.  xlix.  8 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2 — Isa.  liv.  1 ;  Gal  iv.  27 — Isa.  lxv. 
17 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1. 

Jeremiah. — Jer.  xxxi.  15  ;  Matt.  ii.  17 — Jer.  ix  23,  24  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  31 — Jer.  xxxii.  38 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 — Jer.  xxxi.  31-34 ;  Heb.  viii. 
10;  xl6. 

Ezekiel. — Eze.  xi.  20;  xxxvii.  27;  xxxvii.  27  ;  2  Cor.vi.  16. 

Daniel. — Dan.  xii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15  :Mark  xiii  ;  14. 

Hosea. — Hos.  xi.  1;  Matt.  ii.  15— Hos.  vi.  6;  Matt.  xii.  7  - 
Hos."  i.  10  ;  ii.  23 ;  Rom.  ix.  25 — Hos.  xiii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  55. 

Joel— Joel  ii.  28-32 ;  Acts  ii.  16-21. 

Amos. — Amos  v.  25 ;  Acts  vii.  42 — Amos  ix.  11,  12 ;  Acts 
xv.  15. 

Jonah. — Jonah  i.  17 ;  iii.  10  ;  Matt.  xii.  40,  41 ;  Luke  xi.  32. 

Micah.—  Micah  v.  2 ;  Matt.  ii.  5,  6 

Nahmn. — Nahum  i.  15 ;  Rom.  x.  15. 

Habakkuk. — Habak.  i.  15;  Acts  xiii.  40. 

Haggai. — Hag.  ii.  6 ;  Heb,  xii,  26. 

Zechariah. — Zach.  ix.  9 ;  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5 ;  John  xii.  15 — Zech. 
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xiiii.  7 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  81 ;  Mark  xiv.  27 — Zech.  xii.  10  ;  John  xix.  37 
— Zech.  viii.  8  ;  xiii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

Malachi. — Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5  ;  Matt.  xi.  10-14 ;  Mark  i.  2  ;  Luke 
i.  17-76 ;  vii.  27. 

Hence  we  believe  that  the  Bible  is  superior  to  the  highest 
inspiration  of  genius,  or  to  anything  that  has  proceeded  from 
the  profoundest  philosopher,  the  sublimest  poet,  or  the  wisest 
statesman.  That  in  its  pages  we  have  not  a  record  of  human 
discovery,  but  a  Divine  revelation  ;  not  something  that  man 
has  found  out  for  himself,  but  what  God  has  told  him.  Such 
is  our  faith  ;  and,  therefore,  we  claim  for  this  book — the 
Bible — a  reverence  that  is  claimed  for  no  other  book.  AVe 
assert  that  its  history  is  not  only  authentic,  but  Divine  ; 
that  its  doctrines  are  not  only  pure,  but  supernatural;  that 
its  precepts  are  not  only  wise,  but  infallible  ;  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  men.  "  If  the  Gospel  is  not  from 
God,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  "  it  belongs  to  men  to  give  some 
other  account  of  its  origin.  Infidels  have  had  now  nearly 
two  thousand  years  to  make  discovery  ;  and  their  silence 
proves  they  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  matter  which 
would  not  be  open  to  stronger  objections  than  they  can  bring 
forward  against  Christianity." 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  reader  should  remem- 
ber that  Divine  Inspiration  belongs  only  to  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  Yet  translations  are  in- 
valuable, and  their  worth  depends  on  their  agret-ment  with 
the  original  writings.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Gill  remarks  : — 
"  Inspiration  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Scriptures  as  in  the 
original  languages  in  which  they  were  written,  and  not  of 
translations  ;  unless  it  could  be  thought  that  Ihc  translators 
of  the  Bible  into  the  several  languages  of  tin.' nations  into 
which  it  has  been  translated  were  under  the  Divine  Inspira- 
tion also  in  translating,  and  were  directed  of  God  to  the  use 
of  words  by  which  they  have  rendered  the  original ;  but  this 
is  not  reasonable  to  suppose.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written  chiefly  in  the  Hebrew  language,  except 
some  few  passages  in  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  in 
the  Chaldee  language,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  ;  in 
which  languages  only  they  can  be  reckoned  canonical  and 
authentic :  for  this  is  like  the  charters  and  diplomas  of 
princes,  the  wills  or  testaments  of  men,  or  any  deed  made 
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by  them  ;  only  the  original  exemplar  is  authentic,  and  not 
translations,  and  transcriptions,  and  copies  of  them,  though 
ever  so  perfect ;  and  to  the  Bible,  in  its  original  languages, 
is  every  translation  to  be  brought,  and  by  it  to  be  examined, 
tried,  and  judged,  and  to  be  corrected  and  amended  ;  and  if 
this  was  not  the  case,  we  should  have  no  certain  and  infalli- 
ble rule  to  go  by ;  for  it  must  be  either  all  the  translations 
together,  or  some  one  of  them  ;  not  all  of  them,  because  they 
agree  not  in  all  things  ;  nor  one,  for  then  the  contest  would 
be  between  one  nation  and  another,  which  it  should  be, 
whether  English,  Dutch,  French,  &c. ;  and  could  one  be 
agreed  upon,  it  could  not  be  read  and  understood  by  all ;  so 
the  Papists,  they  plead  for  their  Vulgate  Latin  version,  which 
has  been  decreed  authentic  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  though 
it  abounds  with  innumerable  errors  and  mistakes." — Body  of 
Divinity.      Vol.  i.,  p.p.  18,  19. 

Divine  Inspiration,  moreover,  cannot  be  claimed  for  the 
successive  transcribers  of  the  original  Scriptures.  Various 
omissions  and  differences  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
manuscripts  that  exist  of  the  divine  books,  and  this  fact  has 
opened  a  vast  field  for  the  labours  of  learned  critics.  For 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  numerous  copies  of  them  taken  before 
the  invention  of  printing  could  not  have  been  expected,  un- 
less a  miraculous  interposition  had  constantly  attended  every 
transcriber  of  the  sacred  books.  Nevertheless,  so  great  is 
the  agreement  found  among  the  existing  manuscripts,  in 
relation  to  all  the  doctrines,  precepts  and  facts  of  the  Bible, 
that  it  has  excited  the  wonder  of  learned  men,  who  have 
beheld  in  this  particular  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
admirable  providence  of  God. 

English  Translation.  It  has  sometimes  been  asked,  "  Is 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible  accurate  ?  and  may  we  re- 
gard it  as,  on  the  whole,  expressive  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
of  God?",  Our  answer  is,  Yes;  for  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ablest  philologists  of  past  and  present  times, 
it  is  the  most  faithful  translation  in  the  world.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  to  en- 
quire into  the  possibility  of  improving  it  reported,  that, 
while  it  contained  some  mistakes,  it  was,  in  their  judgment, 
"  The  best  translation  in  the  worlds  Dr.  Geddes,  a  celebrated 
linguist  and  Biblical  Scholar,  says  : — "  If  accuracy,  fidelity, 
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and  the  strictest  attention  to  the  text  be  supposed  to  con- 
stitute the  qualities  of  an  excellent  version ;  this  of  all 
versions  must  in  general  be  accounted  the  most  excellent." 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  observes  : — "Of  all  the  European  transla- 
tions this  is  the  most  accurate  and  faithful  ;  nor  is  this  its 
only  praise.  The  translators  have  seized  the  very  spirit  and 
the  soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  it  almost  everywhere 
with  pathos  and  energy."  Dr.  Doddridge  bears  the  same 
testimony  ;  and,  speaking  of  certain  alterations  he  had  made 
in  the  Bible  which  he  published,  he  remarks  : — "  The  cor- 
rections affect  not  the  fundamentals  of  religion;  they  seldom 
reach  any  further  than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the 
connection  of  an  argument."  The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  who 
was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  had  an  Oxford  reputation,  says  : — 
"  The  common  English  translation  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
abundantly  the  best  I  have  seen."  And  even  Dr.  Doyle, 
who  was  a  bitter  Papist,  acknowledges  that,  "  Though  the 
authorised  version  has  many  errors,  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
noblest  of  works — one  of  the  ablest  translations  that  has  ever 
been  produced." 


-*o*- 


FACTS   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(1.)  Importance  of  doctrines. — We  are  told  that  when  Philip 
wished  to  enslave  the  men  of  Athens,  he  requested  them  to  give 
up  their  orators.  But  Demosthenes  replied,  '".So  said  the  wolves; 
they  desired  to  have  peace  with  the  shepherds,  but  the  dogs  must 
first  be  given  up — those  pugnacious  dogs  that  provoked  quarrels. 
The  wolves  would  lie  down  peacefully  with  the  lambs,  and  delight 
themselves  with  the  sheep,  if  only  those  bad-tempered  dogs  were 
hanged."  And  so  perfect  peace  is  promised  among  the  sects  if 
doctrines  are  given  up ;  but  depend  upon  it  these  are  the  elements 
of  strength,  and  without  them  the  church  would  soon  cease  to  be. 
— C.  H.  Spubgeon. 

(2.)  John  Seldm. — This  man,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  conversing  a  few  days 
before  his  death  with  some  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
told  them  that  he  had  studied  almost  all  human  sciences,  and 
possessed  thousands  of  books  and  manuscripts,  but  that  from  all 
his  books,  and  from  all  his  studies,  he  had  not  learnt  so  much  as 
from  one  single  passage  of  the  Bible.  And  what  was  this  passage  ? 
The  grace  of  God,  etc.;  Tit.  ii.  11-14. 
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(3.)  Salmatius. — This  man  who  had  studied  all  profane  antiquity, 
and  accomplished  labours  which  attest  his  immense  learning,  said 
on  his  death-bed,  "  I  have  thrown  away  my  lifetime,  and  if  the 
Lord  would  but  add  one  year  to  it,  I  would  employ  it  in  reading 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul." 

(4.)  Dr  Clarke's  reverence  for  the  Bible. — The  very  sight  of  a 
Bible  seemed  to  do  this  great  commentator  good.  Once  when  a 
servant  wanted  something  to  set  against  the  door  of  the  parlour 
to  keep  it  open,  she  seized  the  Bible  and  placed  it  on  the  ground 
by  the  door.  "  Poor  Margaret,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "  has  no  re- 
ligion, or  she  would  have  paid  more  respect  to  the  Book  of  God 
than  to  put  it  to  tha£  use." 

(5.)  A  philosopher's  opinion  of  the  Bible. — A  learned  Swiss 
writer  (Jean  de  Muller)  was  deeply  engaged  in  historical  studies 
at  Cassell  in  the  year  1782.  Indefatigable  in  research,  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Charles  Bonnet,  that  he  had  studied  all  the  ancient 
authors,  without  one  exception,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
lived,  and  had  not  omitted  to  take  note  of  a  single  remarkable  fact. 
Amongst  other  works,  it  occurred  to  him  to  glance  at  the  New 
Testament,  and  we  give  in  his  own  words  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced upon  him : — "  How  shall  I  express  what  1  have  found  here  ? 
I  had  not  read  it  for  many  years,  and  when  f  began  it  I  was  preju- 
diced against  it.  The  light  which  blinded  St.  Paul  in  his  journey 
to  Damascus  was  not  more  prodigious,  or  more  surprising,  to  him 
than  what!  suddenly  discovered  was  to  me — the  accomplishment 
of  every  hope,  the  perfection  of  all  philosophy  the  explanation  of 
all  revolutions,  the  key  of  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
material  and  moral  world,  of  life  and  immortality.  I  see  the  most 
astonishing  things  effected  by  the  smallest  means.  I  see  the  con- 
nexion of  all  the  revolutions  in  Europe  and  Asia  with  that  misera- 
ble people  to  whom  were  committed  the  promises  ;  as  on^  likes  to 
entrust  a  manuscript  to  those  who,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  can- 
not falsify  it.  I  see  religion  appearing  at  the  moment  most 
favourable  to  its  establishment,  and  in  the  way  least  likely  to 
promote  its  reception  The  world  appearing  to  be  arranged  solely 
with  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  Saviour.  I  can  understand 
nothing  if  such  a  religion  be  not  from  God.  I  have  not  read  any 
book  about  it.  but  in  studying  all  that  happened  before  this  epoch 
I  have  always  found  something  wanting,  and  since  I  have  known 
our  Lord  all  is  clear  to  my  sight ;  with  him  there  is  no  problem 
that  L  cannot  solve  Forgive  me  for  thus  praising  the  sun,  as  a 
blind  man  might,  who  had  suddenly  received  the  gift  of  sight. ' 

(6.)  John  Locke's  View  of  the  Bible. — Mr.  Locke,  a  little  before 
his  death,  being  asked  what  was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  for 
a  young  man  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
made  this  reply  :  "  Let  him  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially 
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the  New  Testament ;  therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  It  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth 
without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter." 

(7.)  The  Moral  Law. — A  candid  and  clever  infidel  began  to 
read  God's  Book,  and  after  studying  the  moral  law,  he  wrote,  "  I 
have  been  trying  to  see  if  I  can  add  anything  to  it,  or  take  any- 
thing from  it,  so  as  to  make  it  better.  1  cannot.  It  is  perfect." 
And  then  after  showing  the  perfection  of  the  Decalogue,  and  how 
"each  greater  offence  included  the  less  of  the  kind,"  he  asks, 
'•  Where  did  Moses  get  that  law  which  surpasses  the  wisdom  and 
philosophy  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  ?  He  lived  at  a  period 
comparatively  barbarous ;  but  he  has  given  a  law  in  which  the 
learning  and  sagacity  of  all  subsequent  time  can  detect  no  flaw. 
I  am  satisfied  where  he  obtained  it.  It  came  down 
from  heaven;"  and  then,  infidel  no  longer,  he  wrote,  "I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  ;  "and  in  this  faith 
he  continued  till  his  death. 

(8.)  Collins  the  Poet. — Collins  is  well  known  as  a  celebrated 
English  poet  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  withdrew  from  his 
general  studies,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English 
New  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  school.  Wnen  a  friend 
took  it  into  his  head  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had 
chosen,  the  poet  said,  "  I  have  only  one  book,  but  that  book  is  the 
best." 

(9.)  Strauss,  a  Warning  — The  literary  career  of  this  distin- 
guished German  divine  is  a  beacon  light  to  warn  young  students 
against  doubting  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He 
commenced  in  the  school  of  the  higher  criticism  by  rudely  disin- 
tegrating the  evangelical  writings  and  assailing  their  historical 
veracity ;  he  then  resolved  the  most  sublime  and  stupendous  facts 
of  the  gospel  story  into  the  phantasies  of  an  Oriental  imagination, 
rous  d  into  unwonted  fire  by  a  combination  of  exciting  circum- 
stances ;  and  at  the  close  of  life  he  has  landed  in  the  rejection, 
not  onlv  of  everything  that  is  vital  and  saving  in  Christianity,  but 
also  of  everything  that  is  true  and  real  in  religion.  The  one  pro- 
minent and  all-pervading  vice  of  his  writings  is  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  the  supernatural,  and  a  savage  satisfaction  in  stamping 
out  everv thing  which  partakes  of  the  miraculous.  Such  a  theory 
is,  of  course,  an  utter  rejection  of  the  Christ  of  history.  To  quote, 
indeed,  his  own  words': — "  My  conviction  is  this,  Jf  we  will  not 
resort  to  subterfuge  and  sophistication ;  if  we  will  adhere  to  the 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ;  if  we  will  speak  as  sincere  and  honourable 
men,  we  must  utter  our  confession,  we  are  Christians  no  longer." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  genesis  and  growth  of  that  so-called 
free-thought  which  has  thus  consolidated  into  the  boldest  and 
grimmest  type  of  rationalistic  scepticism.      Beginning  with  a  de- 
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nial  of  the  inspiration  oi  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  proceeded  to 
eliminate  from  the  realm  of  religious  truth  everything  which  could 
not  he  brought  within  the  forms  of  the  logical  understanding,  and 
the  last  outcome  is  to  give  us  a  creed  without  a  God  and  a  future 
without  a  hope.  Strauss  dedicated  his  second  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  to 
a  brother  who  had  lately  died;  he  rejoiced  that  the  dying  man 
"never  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  deceive  himself  by  resting  on 
a  world  beyond."  Such  is  the  cruel  and  miserable  mockery  of  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature  which  we  are  asked  to  exchange 
for  that  "  old  "  faith  which  opens  the  vision  and  imparts  the  fore- 
taste of  an  immortal  life. 

(10).  Many  Infidels  do  not  examine  the  Bible. — Sir  Isa^c  Newton 
set  out  in  life  a  clamorous  infidel ;  but,  on  a  nice  examination  of  the 
evidences  for  Christianity,  he  found  reason  to  change  his  opinion. 
When  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  was  talking  infidelity 
before  him,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  addressed  him  in  these  or  the  like 
words :  "  Dr.  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  you  when 
you  speak  about  astronomy,  or  other  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
because  that  is  a  subject  you  have  studied,  and  well  understand  ; 
but  you  should  not  talk  of  Christianity,  for  you  have  not  studied 
it.  I  have  ;  and  am  certain  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 
This  was  a  just  reproof,  and  one  that  would  be  very  suitable  to 
be  given  to  half  the  infidels  of  the  present  day,  for  they  often 
speak  of  what  they  have  never  studied,  and  what,  in  fact,  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  of.  Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  well  observed  that 
"  no  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist,  for  no  man  could  be  so  after  a 
fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity."  On  the  name  of 
Hume  being  mentioned  to  him,  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  Hume  owned 
to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  that  he  had  never  read 
the  New  Testament  with  attention." 

(11).  The  Earl  of  Rochester. — It  is  well  known  that  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  an  avowed  infidel, 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  ridiculing  the 
Bible.  One  of  his  biographers  has  described  him  as  "  a  great  wit, 
a  great  sinner,  and  a  great  penitent."  Even  this  man  was  con- 
Terted  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  use  of  his  Word. 
Beading  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  he  saw  the  truth  and  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  value  of  his 
atonement  as  a  rock  on  which  sinners  may  build  their  hopes  of  sal- 
vation. On  that  atonement  he  rested,  and  died  in  the  humble  ex- 
pectation of  pardoning  mercy  and  heavenly  happiness. 

(12.).  Purity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible. — In  the  Bible  there 
are  no  Latinisms ;  and  where  is  the  life  of  our  language  to  be 
found  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  ?  We 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  no  one  is  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage who  is  not  well  read  in  the  Bible,  and  sensible  of  its  pecu- 
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liar  excellences.  It  is  the  pure  well  of  English.  The  taste  which 
the  Bible  forms  is  not  a  taste  for  big  words,  but  a  taste  for  the 
simplest  expression,  or  the  clearest  medium  for  presenting  ideas. 
Remarkable  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sublimities  in  the  Bible  are 
conveyed  in  monosyllables.  For  example,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light."  Do  these  words  want  any  life  that  Latin  could 
lend  them  ?  The  Bible  is  a  rich  mine,  whence  poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  and  orators,  men  of  the  firmest  minds  and  the  best 
taste,  have  drawn  illustrations  to  adorn  the  creations  of  their  genius. 
Let  us  hear  what  a  few  of  these  great  masters  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression have  to  say  about  this  wonderful  book.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
says : — "  We  account  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  most  sublime 
philosophy.''  Sir  William  Jones  says :  "  I  have  regularly  and  atten- 
tively read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  this  volume, 
independently  of  its  Divine  origin,  contains  more  true  sublimity, 
more  exquisite  beauty,  more  important  history,  and  finer  strains 
both  of  poetry  and  eloquence  than  could  be  collected  from  all  other 
books."  Milton  says :  "  There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the 
songs  of  Zion  ;  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the  prophets,  and  no 
politics  like  those  which  the  Scriptures  teach."  And  Oarlyle,  who 
is  the  greatest  writer  of  our  age,  and  who  is  said  to  be  a  sceptic 
himself,  speaking  of  the  book  of  Job : — "  I  call  that  book, 
apart  from  all  theories  about  it,  one'of  the  grandest  things  ever 
written  by  man.  A  noble  book.  All  men's  book.  Such  living 
likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  .  There  is  nothing  written, 

I  think,  of  equal  literary  merit."  In  a  similar  strain  wrote  Scott, 
Goethe,  Dickens,  and  others.  Surely  such  men,  if  any,  are  reliable 
critics.  Who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  literature,  if  not  these 
immortal  authors?  By  their  mouths  she  appears,  and  crowns  the 
Bible  as  one  of  her  greatest  monuments. 

(13.)  7  ariety  of  Style. — Many  persons  regard  the  Bible  as  only 
one  book.  But  it  really  consists  of  sixty-six  different  books, 
written  by  upwards  of  thirty  different  writers,  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  written  in  different  languages,  under  varied 
conditions,  while  not  fewer  than  1,500  years  elapsed  from  the  time, 
when  the  first  book  was  written  to  the  completion  of  the  whole 
volume  :— Moses  in  the  desert,  David  on  the  throne,  Daniel  in  the 
court  of  Babylon,  Paul  before  Nero.  John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos, 
and  yet  all  these  men  agreeing  in  the  doctrines  that  they  teach. 
Their  styles  are  different,  though  their  individuality  is  not  lost. 
As  we  read  the  lively  oracles  we  are  delighted  and  refreshed  with 
the  pathos  of  David,  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah,  the  pathetic  strains 
of  Jeremiah,  the  lofty  ascriptions  of  Ezekiel,  the  plain  statements 
of  Daniel,  the  melting  expressions  of  Amos,  the  logical  power  of 
Paul,  and  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Evangelists. 

(14.)  A  remarkable  memory.— -Many  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party 
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in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  present  put  a  question  which  puzzled 
the  whole  company.  It  was  this :  "  Supposing  all  the  New 
Testaments  in  the  world  had  been  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  could  their  contents  have  been  recovered  from  the 
writings  of  the  three  centuries  ?"  Lord  Hailes,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  attempted  to  answer  the  question  practically,  and  actually 
discovered  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  except  eleven  verses, 
and  felt  certain  they  could  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  first 
three  centuries. 

(15.)  Interesting  Facts. — Gibbon,  who  in  his  celebrated  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  left  an  im- 
perishable memorial  of  his  enmity  to  the  Gospel,  resided  many 
years  in  Switzerland,  where,  with  the  profits  of  his  works,  he 
purchased  a  considerable  estate.  This  property  has  descended,  to 
a  gentleman,  who  out  of  his  rents  expends  a  large  sum  annually  in 
the  promulgation  of  that  very  (iospel  which  his  predecessor  in- 
sidiously endeavoured  to  undermine,  not  having  had  courage 
openly  to  assail  it.  Voltaire  boasted,  that  with  one  hand  he  would 
overthrow  that  edifice  of  Christianity,  which  required  the  hands 
of  twelve  apostles  to  build  up.  At  this  day,  the  press  which  he 
employed  at  Ferny  to  print  his  blasphemies,  is  actually  employed 
at  Geneva  in  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  the  self-same 
engine  which  he  set  to  work  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Bible  is 
engaged  in  disseminating  its  truths.  Jt  may  also  be  added  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  first  provisional  meeting  for  the 
re-iorruation  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  at  Edinburgh  was  held 
in  the  very  room  in  which  Hume  died.  '•  Have  you  read  Paine 's 
Age  of  Reason  ?"  said  a  person  to  Robert  Hall.  "  Yes,  Sir,  I 
have  looked  over  it."  "  And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  your  opinion  of  it, 
Mr.  Hall  ?"  "  My  opinion  of  it,  Sir ;  why,  Sir,  it  is  a  mouse 
nibbling  at  the  wing  of  an  archangel." 

(16.)  The  Bible  adapted  to  all  men. — Dr.  Chalmers,  in  one  of  his 
works,  speaks  ojjthe  Bible  as  a  canopy.  I  don't  remember  his 
exact  words,  hut  they  are  something  like  the  following  :  Suppose 
a  supernal  canopy  were  to  come  down  from  heaven,  fitting  exactly 
the  earth  below ;  there  is.  a  hollow  here  and  in  the  canopy  there  is 
something  to  fill  it  up  ;  a  projection  there,  and  in  the  canopy 
there  is  a  hollow  to  receive  it.  Now,  who  would  not  conclude  that 
he  who  made  that  canopy,  and  set  it  down  upon  the  earth,  knew 
all  the  earth  distinctly  and  clearly  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
God.  Now,  in  this  book  there  is  a  canopy  that  comes  down  upon 
my  heart ;  every  grief  1  have  it  meets ;  every  want  it  supplies  ; 
every  sin  it  pardons  ;  every  hope  that  is  good  it  gratifies.  Who, 
therefore,  can  doubt  for  a  single  moment  that  the  God  who 
made  my  heart  is  the  Being  who  sent  that  book  down  ?  The 
mightiest  intellects  that  ever  lived  upon  earth,  such  as  Newton's, 
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Milton's,  and  Locke's,  are  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  con- 
templation of  that  blessed  Gospel ;  yet  the  most  illiterate  peasant, 
yea,  the  child  in  the  Sabbath-school,  finds  enough  in  it  on  which 
to  feed  and  obtain  everlasting  salvation.  J  here  is  in  this  blessed 
book,  in  short,  something  for  everybody  ;  in  its  prodigious  variety 
something  for  the  philosopher  to  overwhelm  him ;  for  the  man  of 
taste  to  cultivate  his  mind  ;  for  the  man  of  eloquence  to  cheer  and 
delight  him  ;  for  the  politician  to  instruct  and  guide  his  mind  ; 
for  the  warrior  to  direct  his  thoughts  amid  all  his  engagements  ; 
for  the  poorest  man,  to  console  him  amid  the  griefs  and  toils  of 
life ;  arid  for  the  richest  and  most  affluent,  to  open  his  heart  and 
purse  strings  for  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  mankind. 

(17).  What  should  I  do  without  the  Bible  ? — A  benevolent  gen- 
tleman, some  time  ago,  visited  the  suburbs  of  London  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  the  humble  classes  of  society  were  furnished  with  a 
Bible.  He  found  many  who  had  not  the  Scriptures,  and  not  a  few 
without  the  desire  to  have  them.  At  length  he  entered  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  poor  old  woman,  and  proposed  his  question,  "  Have  you  a 
Bible?"  The  old  lady  was  surprised,  and  she  said,  "  What,  sir, 
did  you  ask  had  I  a  Bible  ?  Thank  God  I  have  a  Bible.  What 
should  I  do  without  my  Bible  r"  It  was  the  guide  of  my  youth, 
aud  it  is  the  staff  of  mv  age  It  wounded  me  and  healed  me.  It 
condemned  me  and  it  acquitted  me.  It  showed  me  I  was  a  sinner, 
and  it  led  me  to  the  Saviour.  It  has  given  me  comfort  through 
life,  and  1  trust  it  will  give  me  joy  in  death." 

(18).  The  preservation  of  the  Bible — Gibbons  mployed  his  pon- 
derous literature,  Bolingbroke  his  subtlety,  and  Paine  his  banter 
and  ribaldry,  and  yet  the  book  exists.  Seventy  years  ago  certain 
philosophers  of  France  said  that  the  Bible  was  a  beautiful  inven- 
tion, an  admirable  book,  but  that  it  had  seen  its  day  and  accom- 
plished its  mission,  and  so  it  must  die,  and  give  place  to  something 
better.  But  it  did  not  die,  notwithstanding  the  friendly  offices  of 
these  sceptics.  They  are  dead,  and  some  were  dragged  to  the 
gallows,  and  without  a  coffin  to  cover  their  frames,  or  a  mourner 
to  shed  the  grateful  tear,  they  were  thrown  into  the  earth,  while 
the  fruits  of  their  philosophy  remain  in  the  restlessness  of  France 
at  the  present,  a  beacon  and  a  warning  to  all  who  would  indulge 
in  infidelity.  But  the  Bible ,  by  which  redemption  is  announced, 
and  life  and  immortality  is  brought  to  light,  still  goes  on  from 
conquering  unto  conquer,  causing  the  incense  of  praise  to  ascend 
from  millions  of  souls  redeemed  by  God's  Son,  regenerated  by 
His  Spirit,  and  adopted  into  his  family. 

(19.)  False  Friends.  —There  is  another  class  of  enemies  to  this 
book  who  have  dnne  all  they  could  against  it;  secret,  suppressed 
foes ;  professing  friends,  yet  real  enemies.  The  reader  has  per- 
haps heard  the  old  story  of  the  converted  Jew  in  Paris     He  had 
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been  touched  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  went  to  a 
sceptical  Frenchman,  who  said  to  him,  "  Turn  Christian.  Ah  ! 
go  to  Rome — see  Christianity  there.  Go  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Cardinals  in  the  Vatican — go  to  the  very  centre  of 
Christianity,  and  then  come  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Bible."  He  went;  and  when  he  returned  the  French- 
man asked  him,  "  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?"  "I  am,"  was 
the  reply,  "  Did  you  see  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  people  ?"  "  Yes."  "  And  you  are  still  a  Christian  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Well,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "that  is  singular."  "  Not  at 
all,"  said  the  Jew,  "for  I  believe  that  no  religion,  except  it  had  come 
from  God,  could  have  outlived  the  wickedness  of  its  professed 
priests  and  ministers."  The  Bible  has  outlived  not  only  the  direct 
attacks,  but  the  secret,  suppressed  enmity  of  men,  and  it  stands 
before  us  to-day,  unshorn  of  its  original  beauty,  unweakened  of 
its  original  power — the  Word  of  God  that  liveth  and  abide th  for 
ever. 

(20.)  How  to  read  the  Bible. — An  old  man  once  said,  i(  For  a  long 
period  I  puzzled  myself  about  the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  until  at 
last  I  came  to  the  resolution  that  reading  the  Bible  was  like  eating 
fish.  When  I  find  a  difficulty,  L  lay  it  aside  and  call  it  a  bone. 
Why  should  I  choke  on  a  bone  where  there  is  so  much  nutritious 
meat  ?" 

(21.)  Various  translations  of  the  Scriptures. — The  following 
chart,  stowing  the  history  of  Bible  translations,  may  be  of  use  to 
the  biblical  student.  Before  the  Conquest,  a.d.,  700.  The  Psalms, 
translated  by  Bishop  Aldhelm,  735.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  by 
the  Venerable  Bede,  880.  The  Commandments  and  parts  of 
Exodus  and  the  Psalms,  by  King  Alfred,  and  by  his  orders,  990. 
Most  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Archbishop  Elfric,  Edward  III., 
1340.  The  Psalms,  by  Richard  Rolle,  Richard  II.,  1380.  The 
New  Testament,  from  the  Latin  vulgate,  by  Wycliffe,  1382. 
The  Old  Testament,  from  the  Latin  vulgate,  by  Wycliffe,  or  one  ol 
his  friends,  1388.     Revision  of  the  above,  by  John  Purvey. 

(22.)  The  Printed  Bible.— -Henry  VIII.,  1525.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, by  William  Tyndale,  1530.  The  Pentateuch,  by  William 
Tyndale,  1534.  The  Book  of  Jonah,  by  William  Tyndale,  1534. 
The  New  Testament,  by  George  Joye,  1535.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, by  William  Tyndale,  1535.  The  Bible,  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  1537.  The  Bible,  by  Thomas  Matthews,  J.  Rogers,  1538. 
The  New  Testament,  by  Miles  Coverdale,  1538.  The  "  Great 
Bible,"  by  Miles  Coverdale,  1539.  The  Bible,  by  R.  Taverner, 
Mary,  1557.  "  Genevan  "  Bible  begun,  Elizabeth,  1560.  "  Gene- 
van "  Bible  completed,  1568.  The  "  Bishops' "  Bible,  finished  by 
Archbishop  Parker  and  others,  1582.  The  New  Testament,  at 
Rheinis,  from  the  Vulgate,  James  I.,  1609.     The  Old  Testament, 
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from  the   Vulgate,    1611.     The    authorised   version  finished  (be- 
gun in  1607). 

The  following  facts,  also,  which  are  not  unworthy  the  reader's 
attention,  show  that  there  are  in  the 

OLD    TESTAMENT.  NEW   TESTAMENT.  TOTAL. 

Books     39 ,,..27 66 

Chapters  .......  .929 260 1,189 

Verses 23,214 7,959 31,173 

Words 592,493 181,253 773,746 

Letters  . . .  .2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 

The  middle  chapter,  and  the  least  in  the  Bible,  is  the  117th 
Psalm.  The  middle  verse  is  the  8th  of  the  118th  Psalm.  The 
middle  line  is  2  Chronicles  iv.  16.  The  word  and  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  35,535  times  ;  and  in  the  New  10,684  times.  The 
word  Jehovah  occurs  6,855  times.  Ezra  vii.  21,  has  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  it.  The  2  Kings  xix.,  and  Isaiah  xxxvii ,  are 
alike.  The  book  of  Esther  has  10  chapters ;  but  neither  the  words 
Lord  nor  God  are  in  it. 

(23).  The  Greek  Language. — Whatever  may  be  said  on  behalf 
of  a  shifting  and  superficial  utilitarianism,  these  are  not  the  days 
in  which  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage providentially  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation 
to  mankind.  No  other  language  possesses  such  a  history :  no  other 
language  exhibits  such  a  power.  In  the  fairest  portion  of  Southern 
Europe,  amid  the  deep  indented  coasts,  and  rocky  valleys,  and 
snow-clad  ranges  of  Greece,  grew  up  to  perfection  the  most 
beautiful,  subtle,  and  powerful  language  that  has  ever  flowed  from 
the  tongue  of  man.  Its  origin,  in  gradual  derivation  i'rom  the 
primitive  Oriental  tongues,  is  veiled  in  the  haze  of  remote  an- 
tiquity. Nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  it  poured  out  its 
noblest  human  utterance,  whose  echoes  have  never  died  away.  In 
comparing  a  song  of  Riga  with  an  Homeric  rhapsody,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  effects  of  time  and  circu instance  on  human  speech  over  a 
space  of  some  three  milleniums.  In  no  other  language  which  the 
world  has  ever  heard  would  it  be  possible  to  find  the  works  of 
writers  separated  from  each  other  by  such  enormous  epochs,  and 
yet  equally  intelligible  to  any  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the 
classical  form  of  the  language.  "Cicero,"  as  Mr.  Farrar  has 
forcibly  remarked,  "  was  totally  unable  to  understand  the  Salian 
hymns  ;  and  no  ordinary  Englishman  could,  without  a  vocabulary, 
explain  the  meaning  of  Layamon's  Brut ;  but  place  side  by  side  a 
page  of  Herodotus,  a  page  of  Plutarch,  a  page  of  Anna  Comnena, 
and  a  page  of  Trikupi,  and  any  clever  schoolboy  would  be  able  to 
construe  any  one  of  them  with  equal  facility,  and  could  thus  con- 
trast the  style  and  language  of  a  Greek  historian  who  flourished 
450  years  before  Christ,  with   the  style  and  language  of  Greek 
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historians  who  flourished  respectively  70,  1,100,  and  1,860  years 
after  Christ."  But  this  unique  vitality,  marvellous  as  it  is,  is  the 
least  marvel  of  all.  Greek  was  the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old 
world.  In  Greek  infinite  flexibility  and  indefatigable  strength  are 
combined  with  the  most  delicate  refinements  of  verbal  inflection, 
and  a  nicety  superior  to  that  of  Sanskrit  itself.  Never  was  there 
such  a  language  to  minister  to,  never  such  a  one  to  educate  the 
mind  of  man. 

(24)  The  World  before  the  Coming  of  Christ. — About  400  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  flourished  in  Greece  a  galaxy  of 
learned  men,  such  as  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  our 
world.  Alike  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  and  in  art, 
the  Hellenic  race  was  then  at  the  very  acme  of  its  fame.  In  poli- 
tics, it  was  the  age  of  Pericles ;  iu  literature, of  Sophocles  and  Thu- 
cidydes;  in  philosophy,  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  in  art,  of 
Phidias ;  while  before  its  close  the  forensic  art,  too,  reached  its 
grandest  climax  in  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes.  An  interesting 
coincidence  is  brought  to  light  by  comparing  this  great  Gentile  date 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  sacred  history.  At  the  very 
time  the  chosen  people  were  hastening  to  their  fall,  and  the  last 
strains  of  Divine  inspiration  were  dying  away  on  the  harps  of  Judah, 
the  most  advanced  nation  of  heathendom  was  touching  the  zenith 
of  its  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  was  exactly  contemporary  with  Socrates,  the  last  of  the 
Grecian-  sages.  Thus,  while  the  voice  of  the  holy  oracle  was  sink- 
ing to  silence,  the  many  voices  of  philosophy  were  rising  to  their 
clearest,  loftiest  tones.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  dissolving 
at  the  very  time  the  schools  of  the  sages  were  more  than  ever 
thronged  with  eager  disciples,  and  instinct  with  fresh  heart  and 
hope.  Jn  one  respect,  however  the  two  histories,  thus  outwardly 
contrasted,  were  inwardly  coincident.  The  lines  of  Divine  teach- 
ing and  of  human  wisdom,  hitherto  so  far  apart,  are  now  manifestly 
converging  to  one  point.  Prophecy  with  its  latest  voice  proclaims 
the  desire  of  all  nations ;  philosophy  with  its  highest  intuition, 
seems  directly  to  catch  the  shadow  of  his  form.  While  Malachi, 
from  the  lofty  watch-tower  of  faith,  discerns  from  afar  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  Socrates  gropes  and  feels  his  way  in  the  deep  gloom 
below,  crying  for  the  light  of  which  he  can  wistfully  dream,  but 
yet,  which  he  did  not  see. — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

(25.)  Man  without  a  Divine  Revelation. — That  great  seeker  after 
truth,  Xenophanes,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  closed  his  studies 
in  nature  with  these  remarkable  words :  "  No  man  has  discovered 
any  certainty,  nor  will  discover  it,  concerning  what  I  say  of  the 
universe  ;  for  if  he  uttered  what  is  most  perfect,  still  he  does  not 
know  it,  but  conjecture  hangs  over  all."  Even  Cicero  himself  so 
closes  his  book  I)e  Natura  Deorum  (written  about  70  years  be- 
fore Christ)  as  "  barely  to  predicate  the  probability  oi  the  existence 
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of  the   gods  ;"  but  in  his  book,  Ue  Inventione,  he  says  directly, 
"  that  philosophy  can  reckon  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  only   among  the  probabilia  "     A  few  years  later,  Cato  and 
Caesar,   says  Dr.  Tholuck,  '"  confessed  in  the  senate  that  the   belief 
in  a  future  state  is  fabulous,  and  that  beyond  the  grave  neither 
joy  nor  sorrow  are  to  be  expected."'     "( >nly  one  thing,"  said  the 
elder  Pliny,    "can  be  certain,  namely,  that  there  is  no  certainty." 
And  no  better  are  the  utterances  of  modern  sceptics  who   reject 
the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God.     One  of  these  writers,  in  a  re- 
cent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says,  ''  We  must  go  for  di- 
rection to  our  truest  creed,  which  is  already  the  creed  of  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  rational  beings  "     And  that  creed  is  thus  stated: 
''  That  religion  is  matter  of  opinion  and  probability  ;  that  whoever 
claims  to  know  much  more  about  it  than  other  people,  and  in  par- 
ticular whoever  claims  to  be  the  exclusive  guardian  and  authorised 
interpreter  of  Divine  revelation,  is  condemned  ipso  facto,  and  that 
the  fact  that  he  makes  such  pretensions  disentitles  him  to  any  ad- 
vantages which  he  may  claim  from  public  authority."     Thus  the 
modern  sceptic  is  as  ignorant  of  God  and  the  future  life  as  the 
ancient  sophist,  and  the  world  is  thrown  back  upon  its  old  heathi-n- 
ism,  only  tempered  by  the  material  gains  of  science  and  of  a  truer 
physical  philosophy.     For  this  dreary  creed  we  are  asked  to  give 
up   the   Bible,  with  all  its  wondrous  revelations  of  things  unseen. 
(26)   Nature  an  insufficient  Guide  for  Man. — On  one  occasion 
the  late  Dr.  Newton  was  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage,  when  he 
found   himself  in  the  presence  of  an  infidel,   who  soon  began  to 
obtrude  his  opinions  upon  his  fellow  passengers,  declaring  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Bible,  adding  that  he  did  not  need  it ;   the  book  of 
nature  affording  him  all  the  information  that  he  required  on  religious 
and  moral  subjects.     Dr.  Newton,  observing  a  young  man  in  the 
company     who  might   receive  some  injury  from  these   remarks, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  interfere.     Looking  at  the  infidel,  he  said, 
"  The  book  of  nature,  sir,  that  you  have  mentioned  is  a  large  vol- 
ume, and  he  is  a  very  learned  man  that  is  acquainted  with  all  its 
contents.      Yet   there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  think  it  gives  no 
information."  "  Indeed,"  said  the  "infidel,  "  what  is  that  I'"  "  What 
is  that,"  rejoined  Dr.  Newton   "  it  is  salvation."    u  Salvation  !"'  ex- 
claimed the  infidel.  "  Aye,  salvation,"  rejoined  the  Doctor.  "Every 
man  is  sensible  from  what  passes  in  his  own  conscience  that  he  has 
done  wrong,  and  that  that  which  all  people  confess  to  be    morally 
wrong,   everywht-re  meets  our  sight.      To  do  wrong  renders  uh 
liable  to  punishment,  and  therefore  we  need  salvation.     But  where 
do  you  find  anything  about  salvation  in  the  book  of  nature  ?     Do 
you  find  it  in  the  grass  of  the  fields,  either  when  it  grows  or  when 
it  fades  away  ?     Do  you  find  it  in  the  ever-varying  surface  of  the 
sea  ?    or  in  the  clouds  as  they  pass  over  your  head  ?     The  book 
which  you  too  exclusively  admire  was  written  too  soon  for  the 
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purpose  of  instructing  men  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  method 
of  salvation.  It  was  written  before  there  was  sin  in  the  world, 
and  therefore  before  salvation  was  needed."  The  infidel  stood 
aghast,  and  said  not  a  word. 

'  (27.)  $eetmd^2hapter  of  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — The  pic- 
ture which  Paul  draws  in  this  chapter  of  the  practical  workings 
of  heathenism  has  never  been  controverted.  The  fact  is,  Paul 
copied  from  nature  in  his  day.  He  saw  idolatry  in  its  palmy  days 
— in  the  golden  age — when  the  prevailing  superstitions  were  adorned 
with  all  that  classic  learning  and  lofty  genius  could  supply.  All 
who  have  compared  modern  idolatry  with  the  original,  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  faithful  copy.  A  missionary  in  India  was  once 
attacked  by  a  Brahmin,  who  affirmed  that  the  assertion  constantly 
made  as  to  our  Scriptures  being  very  ancient,  was  untrue.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  I  can  prove  that  one  chapter  of  your  sacred  Book  has 
been  written  since  you  arrived  in  this  country."  "  To  what  part 
do  you  allude  H"  said  the  missionary.  "  To  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans,"  said  the  Brahmin ;  "  I  am  sure  you  could  never  have 
written  so  exact  a  description  of  the  Hindoos  if  you  had  not  first 
seen  them."  And  the  Pev.  W.  Arthur,  M,A.,  who  spent  many 
years  in  India,  says  he  presented  an  intelligent  native  with  a 
translation  of  this  chapter.  The  man  read  it  and  in  amazement 
exclaimed,  ''  Who  told  him  about  us  ?  Paul  has  never  been  here." 
"What  a  testimony  do  these  two  facts  give  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  ana*  to  the  omniscience  of  him  who  knows  what  is  in  man  ! 
One  of  our  own  officers  tells  us  that  a  wealthy  Brahmin  lady  was 
required  by  one  of  the  priests  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  the  gods. 
She  instantly  acknowledged  herself  ready  to  comply,  and  enquired 
who  should  be  the  victim.  He  pointed  to  her  son,  her  only  son,  a 
young  man  of  great  beauty  and  strong  affections,  who  was  just 
about  to  heir  an  immense  estate.  She  waited  till  the  unconscious 
youth  was  asleep,  and  then  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  she  went 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  an  axe  and  killed  him.  This 
being  done,  she  quartered  his  body.  Part  of  it  she  boiled  in  rice 
and  presented  it  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  idol.  Part  of  it  she 
gave  to  the  wretch  who  had  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and  the  rest 
she  interred  with  so  little  care  that  the  place  of  its  deposit  was 
discovered  by  vultures,  and  thus  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  British  Officer.  Well  may  Paul  say  of  all  who  are  destitute 
of  the  light  of  God's  truth — "  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood, 
destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  way." 

(28.)  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  England. — Christianity 
is  said  to  hare  been  introduced  into  Yorkshire  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edwin.  When  good  Paulinus  desired  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  our 
rude  forefathers,  the  King  assembled  all  his  court  at  Market 
Weighton,  and  presided  on  the  occasion.      The  court  assembled, 
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and  the  Druidical  priests  were  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the 
idea  of  overturning  their  ancient  temples  and  mutilating  their 
gods,  and  destroying  their  worship.  The  chiefs  were,  for  the 
most  part,  careless,  but  still  they  wondered  at  so  simple  and  bold 
a  faith,  as  they  understood  this  Christianity  to  be.  The  King  was 
an  adherent  to  old  forms,  and  a  believer  in  old  faiths ;  yet  he 
was  disposed  to  hear  of  this  bright  and  lovely  religion,  especially 
as  his  inclinations  were  strengthened  by  the  entreaties  of  Bertha, 
his  wife.  Well,  there  they  all  sat,  debating  whether  Paulinus 
should  or  should  not  be  heard.  The  place  in  which  the  Conference 
was  held  was  a  very  rude  structure,  and  it  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  While  they  were  undecided  as  to  what  course  they 
should  pursue,  a  sparrow  flew  in  through  the  broken  thatch, 
and  after  it  had  flown  about  for  some  considerable  time,  it  escaped 
through  the  broken  thatch  on  the  other  side  of  the  building.  Then 
rose  a  venerable  chieftain,  leaning  on  his  staff,  who  said,  "  Oh ! 
King ;  oh  !  Queen  ;  while  we  have  sat  here  I  have  thought  man's 
life  like  that  sparrow's ;  we  know  not  whence  we  come,  we  know 
not  whence  we  go.  How  thankful  should  we  be  to  any  one  who 
will  tell  us  this.     Let  us  hear  this  old  man." 

(29)  Hinges  all  over. — A  converted  native  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  was  once  trying  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  persuaded  himself  that  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God. 
"  When  I  look  at  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  find  I  have  got  hinges  all 
over  my  body.  I  have  hinges  in  my  legs,  my  jaws,  my  feet,  my 
hands.  If  I  want  to  lay  hold  of  anything,  there  are  hinges  in  my 
hands,  and  even  to  my  fingers,  to  do  it  with.  If  my  heart  thinks, 
and  I  want  others  to  think  with  me,  I  use  the  hinges  to  my  jaws, 
and  they  help  me  to  talk.  I  could  neither  walk  nor  sit  down  if  I 
had  not  hinges  to  my  legs  and  feet.  All  this  is  very  wonderful. 
None  of  the  strange  things  that  men  have  brought  from  England 
in  their  big  ships  are  to  be  at  all  compared  to  my  body.  He  who 
made  my  body  has  made  all  the  clever  people  who  have  made 
the  strange  things  which  they  bring  in  ships  ;  and  he  is  the  God 
whom  I  worship.  But  I  should  not  know  much  more  about  him 
than  that  he  is  a  great  hinge  maker  if  men  in  their  ships  had  not 
brought  the  book  they  call  the  Bible.  That  tells  me  of  God  who 
made  the  heart  of  man  likewise  ;  and  when  1  hear  how  the  Bible 
tells  of  the  old  heart  with  its  corruptness,  and  the  new  heart  and 
a  right  spirit,  which  God  alone  can  create  and  give,  I  feel  that  his 
work  in  my  heart  and  his  work  in  my  body  fit  into  each  other 
exactly.  I  am  sure,  then,  that  the  Bible,  which  tells  me  these 
things,  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  hinges  of  my  body  ;  and  I 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God." 

(30.)  "  What  has  it  done  for  you?"— M\\   Bradlaugh   was   once 
lecturing  in  a  village  in  the  north  of  England,  and  at  the  close  he 
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challenged  discussion.  Who  should  accept  the  challenge  but  an 
old,  bent  woman,  in  the  most  antiquated  attire,  who  went  up  to 
the  lecturer  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you." 
"  Well,  my  good  woman,  what  is  it  ?"  "  Ten  years  ago,"  she  said, 
"  I  was  left  a  widow,  with  eight  small  children  utterly  unprovided 
for,  and  nothing  to  call  my  own  but  this  Bible.  By  its  direction, 
and  looking  to  Grod  for  strength,  I  have  been  enabled  to  feed 
myself  and  family.  I  am  now  tottering  to  the  grave  ;  but  I  am 
perfectly  happy,  because  I  look  forward  to  a  life  of  immortality 
with  Jesus  in  heaven.  That's  what  my  religion  has  done  for  me. 
What  has  your  way  of  thinking  done  for  you  ?"  "  Well,  my  good 
lady,"  rejoined  the  lecturer,  "  I  don't  want  to  disturb  your  com- 
fort ;    but "     "  0  !    but   that's  not  the  question,"   interposed 

the  womanj  "keep  to  the  point,  Sir.  What  has  your  way  of 
thinking  done  for  you  ?"  Tbe  infidel  endeavoured  to  shirk  the 
matter  again.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  gave  vent  in  uproarious 
applause,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  to  go  away  disappointed. 

(31.)  Tenter  Hooks. — In  a  Yorkshire  village  I  knew  one 
Thomas  Walsh.  It  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  Walsh's  that 
the  Bible  was  "  all  made  up."  He  could  never  believe  it  was 
written  where  it  professed  to  be,  and  by  the  men  said  to  have 
written  it.  Walsh  owned  a  considerable  part  of  a  factory,  and 
one  year  he  set  his  heart  on  making  a  very  large  and  fine  piece  of 
cloth.  %He  took  great  pains  with  the  carding,  spinning,  dyeing, 
weaving,  and  finishing  of  it.  In  the  process  of  manufacture,  it 
was  one  day  stretched  out  on  the  tenter-hooks  to  dry.  It  made 
a  fine  show,  and  he  felt  very  proud  of  it.  The  next  morning  he 
arose  early  to  work  at  it,  when,  to  his  amazement,  it  was  gone  !  It 
had  been  stolen  during  the  night.  After  weeks  of  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense, a  piece  of  cloth,  answering  the  description,  was  stopped  at 
Manchester,  awaiting  the  owner  and  proof.  Away  to  Manchester 
went  Thomas,  as  fast  as  the  express  train  would  carry  him.  There 
he  found  many  rolls  of  cloth  which  had  been  stolen.  They  were 
very  much  alike.  He  selected  one  which  he  claimed  as  his.  But 
how  could  he  prove  it  ?  In  doubt  and  perplexity,  he  called  on 
his  neighbour  Stetson. 

"  Friend  Stetson,  I  have  found  a  piece  of  cloth  which,  I  am 
sure,  is  the  one  which  was  stolen  from  me.  But  how  to  prove  it 
is  the  question.     Can  you  tell  me  how  ?" 

"  You  don't  want  it  unless  it  is  really  yours  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  you  want  proof  that  is  simple,  plain,  and  such  as  will 
satisfy  yourself  and  everybody  ?" 

"  Precisely  so." 

"  Well,  take  Bible  proof." 

"  Bible  proof !  Pray  what  is  that  ?" 
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"  Take  your  cloth  to  the  tenter-hooks  on  which  it  was  stretched, 
and  il  it  is  yours,  every  hook  will  just  come  to  the  hole  through 
which  it  passed  before  being  taken  down.  There  will  be  scores  of 
such  hooks,  and  if  the  hooks  and  holes  just  come  together  right, 
no  other  proof  that  the  cloth  is  yours  will  be  wanted." 

"  True.     Why  didn't  I  think  of  this  before  ?" 

Away  he  hastened,  and,  sure  enough,  every  hook  came  to  its 
little  hole,  and  the  cloth  was  proved  to  be  his,  and  the  thief  was 
convicted,  all  on  the  evidence  of  the  tenter-hooks.  Some  days 
after  this  Thomas  again  hailed  his  friend. 

"I  say,  Stetson,  what  did  you  mean  by  calling  tenter-hooks 
proof,  the  other  day,  '  Bible  proof  ?  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  the  good 
evidence  for  the  Bible  that  I  had  for  my  cloth,  I  would  never 
doubt  it  again.'' 

"  You  have  the  same,  only  better,  for  the  Bible." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Put  it  on  the  tenter-hooks.  Take  the  Bible  and  travel  with  it ; 
go  to  the  place  where  it  was  made.  'I  here  you  find  the  lied  Sea, 
the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Mounts  Lebanon,  Hermon, 
Carruel,  Tabor,  and  Gerizim  ;  there  you  rind  the  cities  of  Damas- 
cus, Hebron,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Jerusalem.  Every  mountain,  every 
river,  every  sheet  of  water  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  there,  just 
in  the  place  where  it  is  located.  Sinai,  and  the  desert,  and  the 
Dead  Sea  are  there ;  so  that  the  best  guide-book  through  the 
country  is  the  Bible.  It  must  have  been  written  there  on  the  spot, 
just  as  your  cloth  must  have  been  made  and  stretched  on  your 
tenter-hooks.  That  land  is  the  mould  in  which  the  Bible  was  cast, 
and  when  brought  together  we  see  they  fit  together.  You  might 
just  as  well  doubt  that  your  cloth  was  fitted  to  your  hooks." 

"  Well,  well,  I  confess  I  never  thought  of  that.  I'll  think  it 
over  again.     If  you  are  right,  why,  then  I'm  wrong,  that's  all." 

(32).  Christianity  and  Civilization. — The  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  it  has  frequently  found  a  race  of  men  in  asta'e 
of  intellectual  prostration,  has  never  left  them  in  that  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  those  nations  for  whose  elevation  in  this  par- 
ticular many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  by  ordinary 
means,  have  been  gradually  raised  by  the  infiueiice  of  Scriptural 
piety  to  a  commanding  situation  in  the  ranks  of  science  and 
philosophy  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  world  at  large 
has  been  incomparably  more  indebted  to  religion  for  all  that  exalts 
man  as  a  thinking  being,  than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  It  has 
given  characters,  grammar,  and  literature  to  the  most  ferocious 
savages.  It  has  converted  the  wandering  barbarian  into  a  peace- 
able citizen,  a  mechanic,  a  philosopher.  The  purest  forms  of 
jurisprudence,  and  the  noblest  systems  of  political  government,  it 
has  established  and  fostered ;  and  it  has  not  only  extricated  man 
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from  the  deepest  vice,  but  it  has  also  exalted  him  from  the  most 
obtuse  stupidity  into  the  world  of  reason,  contemplation,  and 
poetry. 

(33.)  Putting  out  the  Light. — If  men  who  deny  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  give  up  what  they  have  acquired  from  it,  they  will  have 
very  little  intuitive  consciousness  left.  They  will  have  to  peel  off 
coat  after  coat,  layer  after  layer,  as  a  cook  peels  an  onion,  and, 
growing  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,  what  will  be  left 
after  the  completion  of  the  process  I  cannot  say.  It  was  said  of 
that  old  cynic,  Diogenes,  that  he  went  into  the  market-place  of 
Athens  with  a  lantern  to  look  for  an  honest  man.  This  tickled 
the  Athenians  wonderfully.  But  wh*t  would  they  have  thought 
if  he  had  pretended  that  his  lantern  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  buildings  and  hills  in  and  around  that  city  ?  And  what 
must  we  think  of  those  who  turn  their  back  upon  the  glorious 
noon-tide  of  revelation,  hold  up  the  little  lantern  of  their  own 
"  inward  light "  and  "  intuitive  knowledge,"  and  say,  "  See  how 
much  my  little  lantern  lights  me :  see  what  a  vast  circle  my  in- 
ward light  illumines  !  "  Why,  let  that  glorious  sun  hide  its  face 
in  the  firmament,  and  a  pall  of  funereal  darkness  would  cover  all 
things  ;  and  what  a  very  twinkle  would  their  lamp  be  in  the  midst 
of  that  light ! 

(34.)  'The  Right  Use  of  God's  Word.— The  Rev.  E.  T. 
Taylor,  commonly  known  as  Father  Taylor,  addressing  a  number 
of  sailors,  said  :  "  I  say,  shipmates,  now  look  me  full  in  the  face. 
What  should  we  say  of  the  man  aboard  ship  who  was  always 
talking  about  his  compass,  and  never  using  it  ?  What  should  you 
tbink  of  the  man  who,  when  the  storm  is  gathering,  night  at  hand, 
moon  and  stars  shut,  on  a  lee  shore,  breakers  ahead,  then  first  be- 
gins to  remember  his  compass,  and  says, '  Oh,  what  a  nice  compass 
I  have  got  on  board,'  if  before  that  time  he  has  never  looked  at  it  ? 
Where  is  it  that  you  keep  your  compass  ?  Do  you  stow  it  away 
in  the  hold  ?  Do  you  clap  it  into  the  forepeak  ?  "  By  this  time 
Jack's  face,  that  unerring  index  of  the  soul,  showed  visibly  that 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  had  begun  to  tell.  Then  came,  by  a 
natural  logic,  as  correct  as  that  of  the  school,  the  improvement. 
"  Now,  then,  brethren,  listen  to  me.  Believe  not  what  the  scoffer 
and  the  infidel  say.  The  Bible,  the  Bible  is  the  compass  of  life. 
Keep  it  always  at  hand.  Steadily,  steadily  fix  your  eye  on  it. 
Study  your  bearing  by  it.  Make  yourself  acquainted  with  all  its 
points.  It  will  serve  you  in  calm  and  in  storm,  in  the  brightness 
of  noon-day,  and  amid  the  blackness  of  night ;  it  will  carry  you 
over  every  sea,  in  every  clime,  and  navigate  you,  at  last,  into  the 
harbour  of  eternal  rest." 

(35.)  The   Bible   an  all-sufficient   Guide. — "Here,  then,  is  in 
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brief  the  argument :  My  reason  and  my  understanding — intuition 
and  experience — demand  a  First  Cause  of  all  things.  My  conscience 
demands  a  Lawgiver  and  a  Judge.  My  entire  nature  cries  out  for 
forgiveness,  for  holiness,  for  happiness.  The  world  '  sighs  to  he  re- 
newed.'     Christianity  meets  every  one  of  these  instincts  in  a  way 


peculiarly 

Angus. 


its    own,    and  yet  intelligible  and    complete." — De. 


WMt  (Eternal  (ByteUtttt  autr  (Essence 

of  Setts* 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  II. 

EVELATION  opens  with  an  assertion  which  implies  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  one  and  only  true  God.  Gen  i.  1 . 
There  is  only  one  Divine  Nature — one  infinite  Eternal 
Mind — one  infinitely  holy,  invisible  uncreated,  and 
eternal  Essence,  whose  being  and  nature  are  incomprehensible — 
"  one  true  God."  Trinitarians  do  not  adore  three  distinct  objects 
of  supreme  worship,  inasmuch  as  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  of  the  same  mind  and  essence.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Elohim — 
pp.  46,  47.    Evidences  : — 

1. — The  Divine  existence  is  consistent  with  both  reason  and 
revelation,  though  no  human  mind  can  comprehend  it. 

2. — The  laws  of  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  the  material 
universe,  furnish  indubitable  evidence  of  a  Supreme  and  Almighty 
Being. 

3. — The  philosophic  idea  of  God,  considered  apart  from  inspired 
theology,  is  inadequate  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
His  nature.     "  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

4. — From  the  name  of  God.  Jehovah — the  existent  one.  "  I 
am  that  I  am.''  "  I  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory 
I  will  not  give  to  another."  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  As  a  pure,  infinite 
Spirit,  he  has  no  shape,  form,  or  dimensions,  and  is  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.''  Those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  men  seeing  God  are  descrip- 
tions of  the  surrounding  refulgent  glory. — pp.   48-55 

A  Being  possessing  the  attributes  of  self-existence  must  be 
Almighty ;  but  there  cannot  be  two  Almighties,  and  consequently 
there  cannot  be   two  Eternals.      A  firm  belief  in  the  eternity  of 
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God's  existence  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  sound  and  rational 
theology ;  for  if  we  admit  of  any  spirit  or  any  material  substance 
existing  independently  from  eternity,  beside  God,  such  self-existent 
being  would  obstruct  or  interfere  with  his  universal  government 
of  the  universe. 

1. — Scripture  quoted ;  2,  and  Rabbi  Eliezar,  Manassah  Ben 
Israel  referred  to. — pp.  56,  57 - 

The  different  atheistic  theories  which  are  employed  to  teach  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  the  method  of  meeting  them,  noticed.  They 
may  be  classified  thus  :  the  Aristotelian  hypothesis,  the  JSpjcurian, 
tne  Stoical,  and  the  Pantheistic.  These  systems  have  been  modi- 
fied at  Tarious  times.  The  atheism  of  modern  socialists  is  a  mon- 
grel theory  of  Epecurianism  and  a  negative  conclusion  to 
Pantheism. 

1. — The  Aristotelian  hypothesis  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
universe  has  necessarily  existed,  and  will  be  eternally  perpetuated. 
This  ignores  the  One  Infinitely  Supreme  Being. 

2. — The  Epacurian  theory  asserts  the  eternal  existence  of  matter ; 
and  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  world  in  its  present  constitution 
by  supposing  a  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms,  or  to  a  law  of 
progressive  development. 

3. — The  Stoical  theory  is  professedly  theistical,  but  it  is  in 
reality  atheistic.  It  professes  to  demonstrate  the  co-existence  of 
Deity  with  the  natural  universe. 

4. — The  Pantheistic  hypothesis  affirms  the  being  of  God,  but 
denies  His  personal  existence  by  confounding  Deity  with  mate- 
riality, and  asserting  that  "  all  is  God,  and  God  is  the  universe." — 
pp.  57-59. 

Theists  bring  forward  two  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of 
Deity.  They  are  known  as  "  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  argu- 
ments." Among  the  advocates  of  the  first  may  be  named  Dr. 
Auselm,  of  the  11th  Century,  who  was  followed  by  Descartes, 
Wesselins,  and  Chevalier  Ramsey,  Bishop  Ossory,  Dr.  S.  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Gillespie. 

1. — The  a  priori  mode  of  reasoning  is  confined  exclusively  to 
the  province  of  abstract  argumentation,  and  argues  from  known 
and  admitted  causes  to  their  certain  effects.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Mr. 
Gillespie,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  quoted. 

2. — The  a  posteriori  argument,  which  is  more  simple  and 
easy  of  comprehension  than  the  a  priori,  deduces  causes  from 
effects.  (1.)  The  sacred  writers  employ  this  method  of  reasoning. 
Isaiah  xf.  26 ;  Psalm  xix.  1.  (2.)  All  things  and  all  events  have, 
aa  far  as  we  know,  been  produced  by  some  agency,  or  influence 
extraneous  to  themselves.  (3.)  The  universe  affords  a  demonstra- 
tion of  design  in  many  of  its  laws  and  operations,  as  in  gravitation, 
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in  the  sidereal  system,0  and  in  the  heavenly  bodies  generally. 
(4.)  Miraclous  revelation ;  the  Divine  existence  is  proved  from 
our  own  moral  nature. — pp.  59-64. 

Passages  on  the  Eternity  of  God  : — Exod.  iii.  14,  15 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  4;  xxxiii.  27 ;  Psa.  xciii  2,  cxxxv.  3  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  4,  lvii.  15  ; 
Jer.  x.  10  ;  Micah  v.  2  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17 ;  Rev.  i.  4.  On  the  Spirituality 
of  God:— Isa.  xl.  8;  Johniv.  24,  v.  37;  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
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DOCTRINE  DEFINED. 

The  Earth  beneath— the  Heavens  above, 
Declare  a  God,  and  "  God  is  love." 

Is  there,  in  vast  extended  spaoe, 

In  ocean, — Earth, — or  Air, 

That  mind  may  reach,  or  man  can  trace, 

4 '  A  place  and  Gkxsl  not  there  ?  " 

The  existence  of  God  is  a  self-evident  tkttth.  A  man  of 
the  meanest  mental  capacity,  who  is  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  wonders  of  science,  can  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  with  as  great  a  certainty  as  can  the  most 
learned  philosopher.  "  The  stupendous  volume  of  nature  is 
laid  open,  and  many  a  broad  page,  many  an  eloquent  chapter, 
and  many  a  convincing  sentence  teach  the  being  of  an  all- 
wise,  all-powerful  Creator  ;  and  he  is  a  wilful  idiot  who  can 
read  this  book  and  doubt  the  existence  of  a  God."  Paul  says, 
"  The  eternal  power  and  God-head  are  understood  by  the 
things  which  are  made."  But  whilst  the  existence  of  Jehovah 
is  easily  ascertained  from  the  works  of  creation,  by  men  of 
the  meanest  intellectual  capacity,  creation  is  not  competent  to 
give  us  a  knowledge  of  his  true  character.  An  intelligent 
Greenlander,  sitting  on  an  out-jutting  rock,  and  looking  at 
his  boat  and  fishing  utensils,  said,  "  I  made  them  all  with  my 
own  hands  ;  but  who  made  all  things  else  ?  If  there  be  any 
that  know,  I  wish  they  would  come  and  tell  me." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  whose  judgment  few  will  call  in  ques- 
tion, thus  writes  :  "  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation is  sufficiently  established.  If  God  be  the  sole  fountain 
of  light  and  truth,  all  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  him. 
*  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  know  the  things  of  a  man  ;  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  alone  know  and  teach  the  things  of  God  !' 
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That  is,  the  human  intellect,  in  its  ordinary  power  and  opera- 
tion, is  sufficient  to  comprehend  the  various  earthly  things 
that  concern  man's  sustenance  and  welfare  in  social  life  ;  but 
this  intellect  cannot  fathom  the  things  of  God ;  it  cannot  find 
out  the  mind  of  the  Most  High  ;  it  knows  not  his  will ;  it  has 
no  just  idea  of  the  end  for  which  man  was  made  ;  of  that  in 
which  his  best  interests  lie  ;  of  his  own  nature ;  of  the  nature 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  how  to  avoid  the  latter,  and  how  to 
attain  the  former,  in  which  true  happiness,  or  the  supreme 
good,  consists.  And  these  things  it  is  the  province  of  Divine 
revelation  to  teach,  for  they  have  never  been  taught  or  con- 
ceived by  man. 

"How  unspeakably  are  we  indebted  to  God  for  giving  us 
a  revelation  of  his  will  and  of  his  woeks  !  Is  it  possible  to 
know  the  mind  of  God  but  from  himself?  It  is  impossible. 
Can  those  things  and  services  which  are  worthy  of,  and  pleas- 
ing to,  an  infinitely  pure,  perfect  and  holy  Spirit,  be  ever 
found  out  by  reasoning  and  conjecture  ?  Never  :  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  can  know  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  by  his 
Spirit  he  has  revealed  himself  to  man,  and  in  this  revelation 
has  taught  him,  not  only  to  know  the  glories  and  perfections 
of  the  Creator,  but  also  his  own  origin,  duty  and  interest. 
Thus  far  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  God  should  reveal 
his  will  ;  but  if  he  had  not  given  a  revelation  of  his  works, 
the  origin,  constitution  and  nature  of  the  universe  could 
never  have  been  adequately  known.  The  world  hy  wisdom 
knew  not  God.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  writings  of  the 
most  learned  and  intelligent  heathens.  They  had  no  just, 
no  rational  notion  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  universe. 
Moses  alone,  of  all  ancient  writers,  gives  a  consistent  and 
rational  account  of  the  creation,  an  account  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  the  most  accurate  philoso- 
phers. '" — (Christian  Theology  :  selected  by  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn, 
pp.  37,  38.) 

Mr.  Garner  remarks  (Theological  Dissertations,  5th  ed.,  p. 
49),  "  The  only  method  we  have  of  conceiving  great  and 
exalted  notions  of  the  Deity  is  by  forming  ideas  of  his  ex- 
cellency and  perfection,  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  such  displays  of  his  glory  and  greatness  as  are  unfolded 
to   us   in  his  woeks,  and  in  the  volume  of  Divine  revelation.'" 
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In  further  exposition  of  this  assertion,  we  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  following  propositions  : — 

(1.)  That  there  is  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being. — This,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  is  one  of  those  axiomatic  truths  which, 
being  necessary,  neither  admits  of  nor  requires  proof.     It 
shines  by  its  own  light,  and  the  evidence  of  its  truthfulness 
is  bound  up  in  its  own  nature.     "We  are  so  constituted  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Being  ;  and  any  attempt  to  banish  this  idea  out  of  our  minds 
lands  us  in  the  contradictory  and  absurd.     There  are  many 
things  in  existence  which  are  dependent  and  contingent,  and 
which  might  never  have  had  a  being.     We  can  think  of  their 
not  having  been,  and  that,  too,  without  difficulty  ;  but  do  as 
we  please,  we  cannot  think  of  a  time  and  a  place,  when  and 
where  there  was   absolutely  nothing.     We    ourselves  might 
never  have  had  a  being.     London  is  a  vast  city,  but  it  is 
neither  infinite   nor  eternal,  and  might  never  have  covered 
the  part  of  the  earth  on  which  it  now  stands.     The  same  may 
be  said    of    the  globe  on  which  we  live,  the  solar  system 
to    which   it  belongs,    and,    indeed,  of  the  whole   material 
universe.     But  the  like  could  not  rationally  be  said  of  all 
being.  »•  Reason,  neither  intuitively  nor  by  ratiocination,  can 
think  away  all  things.     There  must  always  have  been  some 
being,  and  that  being  must  have  been  infinite  and  eternal — 
boundless  in   extension  and  limitless  in  time.     This  is,  we 
repeat,  what  all  classes  of  thinkers,  who  are  not  fools,  must 
admit,  whether  they  be  believers  in   God  or  deniers  of  his 
existence.     And  this  is  what  all  do  admit.     In  proof  of  this 
we    quote    two    sentences     from    "Iconoclast"    alias   Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  who  is  said  to  be  the  leading  Atheist  of  our  day. 
He  asks,  "  What  Atheist  ever  said  there  was  not  one  being 
the  source  of  all  being  ?  using  the  first  word,  being,  in  lieu 
of  nomenon,  a  substance,  and  the  second  word  being  in  lieu 
of  phenomena,  or  modes."     And  again,  and  much  more  ex- 
plicitly, he  declares :  "  /  hold  one  existence  or  substance,  for 
to  me  the  words  are  equivocal,  which  is  eternal  and  infinite." 
Here  we  have  a  remarkable  admission.     According  to  this 
man,  who   denies  the  existence  of  the   God  of  the  Bible, 
"  there  is  one  infinite  and  eternal  existence,   being,  or  sub- 
stance, the  source  of  all  being."     Indeed,  this  fact  no  man 
can  deny  without  giving  the  lie  to  the  strongest  and  clearest 
affirmations  of  his  reason. 
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(2.)  This  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being  must  be  a  Living 
Being. — Two  hypotheses  are  possible,  and  only  two,  on  this 
subject.  The  Eternal  Being  must  have  been  an  eternally 
living  being,  or  an  eternally  dead  being.  It  must  have  pos- 
sessed that  strange  and  incomprehensible  power  which  we 
call  life,  or  it  must  have  been  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
that  power.  That  is,  it  must  have  been  a  dead  substance  or 
essence.  That  it  could  not  have  been  the  latter  appears  to 
us  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  We  will  prove 
it  in  this  way  : — There  is,  as  all  must  allow,  life  and  living 
beings  innumerable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  universe.  So 
prevalent  are  they  that  there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  space  in 
which  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  air  teems  with  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  beings  which  live  and  move  and  have 
existence.  The  earth  swarms  with  vital  existences  of  every 
shape  and  dimension.  The  great  and  wide  sea  is  the  abode 
of  vitality  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways  and  man- 
ners. We  ourselves  live,  and,  what  is  to  be  noted  particu- 
larly, we  not  only  live,  but  we  are  a]  so  conscious  of  our  life, 
and  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  did  not  always  exist. 
I  am  as  conscious  that  I  began  to  be,  as  that  I  am  now ;  and 
observation  tells  me  that  all  those  living  beings  around,  and 
above,  and  beneath  me,  are  like  myself  in  this  respect.  They 
now  live,  but  did  not  always  live.  The  time  was,  and  that 
not  long  ago,  when  they  began  to  be,  and  when  they  began 
to  live.  Tea,  what  is  more,  science  tells  us  that  the  present 
species  of  living  beings — including  man  as  the  head  and  most 
wonderful  of  the  whole — must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
reason  gives  its  imprimatur  to  this  deliverance.  All  this 
being  in  harmony  with  fact  and  right  reason,  the  question  to 
be  settled  is — Whence  came  life  ?  Did  it  spring  originally 
from  that  which  was  dead,  or  from  any  combination  of  dead 
substances  or  beings  ?  or,  are  we  not  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  life  by  means  of  which  all  vital  things  live, 
came  originally  from  the  infinite  and  eternal  Being  which 
must  itself  have  possessed  life.  The  argument  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  "  from  nothing,  nothing  can  come,"  is  a 
favourite  axiom  with  modern  infidels,  and  the  axiom  is  at 
once  admitted.  And  we  place  alongside  of  this  another 
axiom,  akin  to  it  in  nature,  namely,  "  Out  of  a  dead  substance 
life  could  not  emanate."     That  which  a  body  has  not  it  can- 
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not  impart  to  another,  no  more  than  a  penniless  beggar  can 
give  to  his  neighbour  a  thousand  pounds.     Some  Atheists, 
such  as  Mirabaud,  have  maintained  "  that  inanimate  matter 
can  pass  into  life,"  and  that  you  have  only  to  sprinkle  a  little 
flour,  dead  in  itself,  with  water,  and  out  of  the  combination 
of  the  two  a  living  insect  would  spring.     He  maintained 
also  that  it  would  not  be  more  marvellous  to  produce  a  man 
independent  of  the  ordinary  means  than  to  produce  an  in- 
sect by  flour  and  water.     His  idea  was  that  they  had  only  to 
gather  together  certain  chemical  substances  in  certain  pro- 
portions, and  put  them  into  a  vessel,  and  seal  it  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  lo  !  there  would  spring  therefrom  a  living 
man  who  would  rival  Bacon  as  a  thinker  and  Phidias  or 
Raphael  as  artists.     This  would  have  suited  the  philosophy 
of  Topsy,  when  she  sought  to  account  for  her  existence  by 
saying  "  I  specs  I  growed,"  but  it  would  not  suit  the  demands 
of  any  reasonable  man.     So  far  we  agree  with  Mirabaud, 
and  those  who  take  his  position,  that  the  production  of  a 
man,  independent  of  ordinary  means,  would  not  be  more 
marvellous  than  that  of  an  insect  out  of  flour  and  water 
which  did  not  contain  life.     But  both  are  impossible,  abso- 
lutely impossible,  and  neither  has  ever  transpired  within  the 
sweep  of  man's  observation.     There  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  such  a  thing  as  spontaneous  generation.    There  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  such  a  process  as  non-living  and  inert 
matter  producing  life  or  living  beings.     Mirabaud's  theory 
was  a  thing  of  imagination — a  bubble,  which  burst  so  soon 
as  it  was  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  and  of  fact.    And 
here  we  may  quote  the  pronounced  opinions  of  those  who 
have  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject.     Dr.  William  B.  Car- 
penter says  : — "  It  may  be  considered   as   a   fundamental 
truth  of  physiological  science,  that  every  living  organism  has 
had  its  origin  in  a  pre-existing  organism.     The  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation,  or  the   supposed  origination  of  or- 
ganic structures  de  novo  out  of    assemblages  of  inorganic 
particles,  although  at  different  times  sustained  with  a  con- 
siderable show  of  argument,   based  on  a  specious  array  of 
facts,  cannot  now  be  said  to  have  any  claim  whatever  to  be 
received   as   even    a    possible    hypothesis." — (Principles   of 
Physiology,   3rd  edit.  p.  866.)      Professor  Huxley  recently 
stated,  before  the  greatest  scientific  savans  of  the  world,  "  that 
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there  has  been  no  eyidence  produced  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  '  not  living  matter'  has  given  existence  to  living  matter 
or  to  life,  but  that  all  along  the  line  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion the  theory,  that  the  living  can  only  produce  the  living, 
has  held  its  own  and  been  proved  by  the  severest  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made.  In  harmony  with  these  de- 
clarations of  science,  reason  asserts  as  indisputable  that,  as 
there  is  life  now,  life  must  always  have  been.  A  living  being 
is  able  to  communicate  its  life  to  another  being,  as  the  acorn 
to  the  oak,  and  the  oak  to  the  acorn ;  but  a  dead  stone  could 
never  give  life  to  a  bird,  nor  even  a  huge  mountain  to  a  little 
man.  A  live  thing  may  die,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  con- 
tend that  a  dead  thing  could  impart  life  to  other  things,  or 
even  make  itself  live.  And  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  absurd 
to  suppose  that  we,  who  are  living  and  conscious  of  our  lives, 
could  have  originally  sprung  from,  as  Socrates  said,  a  gran- 
nelled  oak,  or  had  a  rock  for  our  mother.  So  that  reason, 
rightly  exercised,  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  always  has 
been  a  living  Being  eternal  and  infinite,  the  source  of  all  the 
life  with  which  the  myriad  beings  of  the  universe  are 
blessed." 

(3.)  This  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being  must  not  only  be  living 
but  intelligent. — By  intelligent  we  mean  self-conscious,  living 
being.  The  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being  thinks  and  possesses 
all  knowledge.  He  is  intelligent  and  possesses  intelligence. 
Mr.  Gillespie  says  : — "  That  intelligence,  absolutely  speak- 
ing, never  began  to  be  is  evident  in  this,  that  if  it  began  to 
be  in  the  sense  of  there  never  having  been  any  intelligence 
whatever  before,  it  must  have  had  a  cause,  for  whatever 
begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause.  And  the  cause  of  in- 
telligence must  be  intelligence,  for  there  having  been  no 
intelligence  whatever  before.  What  is  not  of  intelligence 
cannot  make  intelligence  begin  to  be.  Therefore,  if  in- 
telligence began  to  be,  there  was  intelligence  before  there 
was  intelligence.  Now,  intelligence  before  intelligence  began 
to  be,  is  a  contradiction.  And  this  contradiction,  looking 
from  the  supposition  that  intelligence  began  to  be,  it  is 
proved  that  intelligence  never  began  to  be  ;  to  wit,  is  of  in- 
finity of  duration."  (See  the  Argument  A  Priori  for  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  the  Absolute  One.) 

(4i.)  That  Creation  everywhere  witnrsszs  to  tlie  intelligence  of 
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its  Creator. — There  was  a  period  when  nature  was  a  blank, 
when  the  fields  of  space  were  unoccupied  by  a  single  star, 
and  when  no  angel  ministered  before  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  One.  But  God  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  uni- 
verse. He  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is 
therein.  Isaiah  xliii.  10-13.  Aristotle  says,  "  that  should  a 
man  live  under  ground,  and  there  converse  with  works  of  art 
and  mechanism,  and  should  afterwards  be  brought  up  into 
open  day,  and  see  the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
he  would  immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  such  a 
being  as  the  Divine  God  to  be."  A  poem  requires  a  poet, 
because  it  expresses  thought ;  a  picture  requires  an  artist, 
because  it  embodies  an  idea  ;  and  a  house  demands  an  archi- 
tect, because  its  designs  and  uses  can  be  understood.  In  like 
manner,  as  the  universe  with  its  harmonies  and  order  is  the 
sublimest  of  all  poems,  with  its  beauty  is  the  grandest  of  all 
paintings,  and  with  its  worlds,  so  finely  balanced,  is  the  most 
stately  of  all  temples,  there  must  be  an  intelligent  being 
behind  the  whole,  and  who  uses  them  as  the  medium  through 
which  he  makes  known  his  thoughts  to  all  those  who  have  a 
mind  to  understand  their  import  and  be  elevated  by  their 
possession.  In  this  way  astronomers  have  searched  out  the 
meaning  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  discovered  the 
thoughts  embodied  therein.  Geologists  have  read  in  no 
metaphorical  sense  the  rocky  pages  of  nature,  and  have  un- 
derstood its  contents  and  illustrations.  Mowers  have  been 
studied,  and  botanists  have  found  in  them  thoughts  that  often 
lie  too  deep  for  tears.  Our  bodies  have  been  for  long  the 
objects  of  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  there 
students  have  sought,  in  the  language  of  the  late  Professor 
Goodsir,  only  to  find  out  "  The  truth  of  God  in  the  matter." 
Thus  it  is  that  science  has  demonstrated  that  all  nature  is 
intelligible,  and,  being  intelligible,  is  revelation  of  thought, 
a  symbol  of  ideas  which  demand  for  their  explanation  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  original  thinker,  who  has  scattered  infinity 
over  with  suns,  "  that  in  reason's  ear  they  might  all  rejoice, 
and  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice — for  ever  singing  as  they 
shine,  the  hand  that  made  us  is  divine."  This  was  the  faith 
which  inspired  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  all  his  researches,  and 
enabled  him  to  grasp  with  his  capacious  mind  the  conception 
of  almost  the  whole  universe.     This  was  the  firm  persuasion 
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of  Cuvier,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  comparative 
anatomy,  who  "  went  on  the  supposition,"  as  Whewell  re- 
marks, "  not  only  that  animal  forms  have  some  plan — some 
purpose,  but  that  they  have  an  intelligible  plan,  a  discover- 
able purpose." 

Sir  William  Thompson,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  recent 
addresses  in  connection  with  the  British  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science,  said  that  Sir  John  Herschell  objected 
to  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  that  it  was  too  like  the 
Laputan  method  of  making  books,  and  that  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  account  a  continually  guiding  and  controll- 
ing intelligence.     "  This  seems  to  me,"  adds   Sir  AVilliam, 
"a  most  reliable  and  instructive  criticism.    I  feel  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  argument  of  design  has  been  greatly  too 
much  lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoological  speculations.     Reac- 
tions against  the  frivolities  of  teleology,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  not  rarely  in  the  notes  of  the  learned  commentators 
on  Paley's  '  Natural  Theology,'  have,  I  believe,  had  a  tem- 
porary effect  in  turning  attention  from  the   solid  and  irre- 
fragable argument  so  well  put  forth  in  that  excellent  old 
book.     But  overpowering  strong  proofs  of  intelligent  and 
benevolent  design  lie  all  around  us  ;  and  if  ever  perplexities, 
whether  metaphysical  or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from  them 
for  a  time,  they  come  back  upon  us  with  irresistible  force, 
showing  to  us   through  nature  the   influence  of  a  free  will, 
and  teaching  us  that  all  living  beings  depend  upon  one  ever- 
acting  Creator  and  Ruler."     In  this  way  science  leads  us 
up  from  nature  to  nature's  Lord  and  Protector,  and  proves 
that  all  the  objects  of  science  reveal  thought,  and  make  known 
a  thinker.     And  if  infidels  would, sit  down   and  calmly  con- 
sider the  structure  of  a  flower,  or  of  their  own  bodies,  their 
unbelief  would  be  dissipated,  and  the  light  of  faith  would 
flood  their  mind.    From  their  own  contingent  existence  they 
would  rise  to  the  existence  of  the  necessary  and  eternal 
being.     From  their  own  life,   which  is   not  self-originated 
but   derived,  they  would   soar  in  thought  to  the  only  self- 
living  and  essentially  immortal  One.  From  their  own  thought 
they  would,  through  the  revelations  of  thought  which  stud 
the  heavens  and  till  the  earth,  come  to  apprehend  the  thought 
of  the  sole  original  thinker.     As  they  would  muse  the  lire 
would  burn,  and  each  would  be  constrained  to  say,  I  am  here 
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a  living,  thinking,  dependent  being ;  and  there  must  be  as 
the  complement  of  my  limited  existence  a  living,  thinking, 
personal,  and  independent  being,  who  is  the  strength  of  my 
strength,  the  source  of  my  life,  and  the  object  after  which  I 
should  for  ever  aspire.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  mass  of 
men  have  come  to  acknowledge  the.  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Being.  As  the  eye  stands  in  relation  to  the  light,  the  lungs 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  spirit  to  truth,  so  the  soul  of 
man  is  so  constituted  that  it  yearns  after,  longs  for,  and 
cannot  truly  live  without — God,  to  whom  it  turns  as  naturally 
as  the  heliotrope  to  the  sun.  If  logic,  then,  be  not  a 
blunder,  nature  a  mere  delusion,  science  and  art  utterly  un- 
meaning, and  human  experience  a  contradiction  and  lie,  it 
must  be  reasonable  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Infinite 
Personal  Being,  and  irrational  to  deny  that  such  a  being  has 
existence.  {For  most  of  the  above  arguments  and  illustrations 
we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  A.  Adamson's  [Edinburgh] 
able  debate  with  Mr.  Watts,  the  Atheist.) 

Byron,  when  riding  with  Count  Gamba  in  the  pine  forest 
at  Ravenna,  said,  "  How,  looking  above  us,  can  we  doubt 
the  existence  of  God  ?  And  how,  looking  to  what  is  within 
us,  can  we  doubt  the  existence  of  something  more  than  the 
clay  of  which  we  are  formed  ?"  Those  who  would  take  away 
the  Christian  belief  should  be  asked  what  they  would  substi- 
tute for  it.  To  say,  when  asked  how  the  world  originated, 
"  I  don't  know,"  would  not  do.  That  would  only  satisfy  a 
savage,  who  cared  nothing  about  his  origin  or  his  destiny  ; 
but  would  not  satisfy  an  intelligent  man,  who  would  inquire, 
"What  am  I?  and  from  whence  ?"  Who  made  all  these 
things  ?  If  the  secularist  can  only  answer  "  I  don't  know," 
who  «an  find  a  better  one  ?  It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Galen 
that  he  once  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  being  and  exis- 
tence of  a  God  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  human 
body.  But  when  he  found  that  many  of  his  auditors  were  so 
atheistically  inclined  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  justness  of  the  logical  conclusions  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived, he  exclaimed,  "  Why  should  I  longer  argue  with  men 
deprived  of  reason  ?"  And  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
atheist  by  the  Hebrew  word  nabal  (Psa.  xiv.)  which  has 
several  significations.  It  denotes  an  empty  fellow,  a  con- 
temptible person,  a  villain.    If  his  atheism  be  assumed,  and 
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his  object  be  to  rid  men's  minds  of  the  fear  of  God  and  belief 
in  Christian  verities,  for  sinister  purposes,  he  is  indeed  nabal 
— a  villain  ;  and  in  any  other  case  his  atheism  can  only  pro  - 
claim  him  nabal  still — a  vessel  of  emptiness  and  folly. 

It  has  generally  been  understood,  that  man  is  so 'consti- 
tuted that  he  must  look  up  with  reverence  to  some  kind  of 
Being,  presumed  to  be  superior  to  himself.  So  that  if  he 
worship  not  the  great  Creator  as  a  personal  God,  he  will 
adore  something  in  the  shape  of  an  idol,  which  is  supposed 
to  possess  some  quality  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  frail 
humanity  in  the  same  degree — and,  as  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  atheistic  infidels  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  will 
be  obvious  from  the  sequel. 

In  the  meantime,  we  observe  that  at  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  ideality  the  first  race 
of  infidels  created,  to  symbolise  a  creed  made  up  of  nothing. 
It  is,  however,  most  probable,  that  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  any  scheme  of  free  inquiry,  but  cut 
the  matter  short  by  simply  advertising  their  folly  in  one  brief 
epigramatic  sentence, — There  is  no  God. 

This  was  negatism ;  which  might  do  well  enough  for  the 
first  race  of  infidels — but  it  would  not  accord  with  the 
industrious  habits  of  the  busy  Greeks  ;  for  if  Diogenes 
was  so  provoked  by  the  activity  of  his  neighbours,  that 
he,  from  a  feeling  of  shame,  was  induced  to  emulate  their 
laudable  example,  by  rolling  a  great  tub  about,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  neither  he  nor  his  fellow  infidels 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  out  of  the  fashion,  at  a  time 
and  in  a  country  where,  according  to  Horace,  it  was 
easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man.  Hence  the  first  offspring 
of  the  prolific  genius  of  Grecian  infidelity  was  Fate,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  determining  the 
destiny  of  men,  of  nations,  and  of  the  world.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  two  such  glorious  deities  as  Negatism 
and  Fate  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  have  divided 
the  suffrages  of  the  infidel  world  ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for,  in 
process  of  time,  it  was  determined  to  have  another  god, 
of  a  totally  opposite  character  to  Fate ;  and,  therefore,  those 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  nonentity  of  Negatism,  and 
those  who  took  umbrage  at  the  stern  necessity  of  Fate,  hit 
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upon  a  fickle,  unstable  thing  called  Chance,  which  they  con- 
verted into  a  god.     But  whether  this  god  was  brought  into 
existence  out  of  revenge  to  Fate,  or  whether  it  was  intended 
as  a  perpetual  satire  upon  the  insanity  of  Atheism,  we  must 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine.     While 
we  pass   on  to  observe  that  these  three  gods  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reign  without  a  rival — for  the  French  Revolution 
had  no  sooner  set  in  with  all  the  fury  of  a  most  impetuous 
tornado,  carrying  with  it  confusion,  anarchy,  and  death,  in  all 
its  most  horrible  forms — then  up  started  another  claimant 
for  divine  honours  in  the  person  of  the  goddess  of  Eeason, 
which   was  appropriately  symbolized  by  a  Strumpet  riding 
upon  an  ass  through  the  streets  of  Paris.      But  as  this,  pro- 
ceeding exposed  the  infidels  of  France  in  particular,  and  the 
infidels  of  all  other  countries   to  a  good  deal  of  derision  and 
contempt,   it  was  thought  desirable,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
efface  the   unpleasant  reminiscences  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion by  adding  another   god  to   the    quadruple  alliance    of 
infidel  deities  which    already  existed.      Accordingly,    the 
wise-acres  began  to   look  about  for  a  deity  whose  character 
would  in  some  small  measure  repair  the  damage  which  infi- 
delity l^ad  sustained  through  the  debaucheries  and  obstinate 
stupidity  of  Reason.      But  on  this   point  infidels  were  not 
unanimously  agreed.      Some  thought  they  had  already  gods 
enough,  others  had  no  objection  to  another  god ;  but  as  it 
was    likely  to  expose  them  to  a  charge  of  fickleness,  they 
were  resolved  not  to  abandon  any  one  of  the  gods  to  whom 
they  had   sworn  allegiance.      Nevertheless,    it   was  agreed 
upon  that  poor  old  Pan   (Pantheism),  who  was  supposed  to 
have  given  up  the  ghost  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth, — but  now,    was  found  only  to 
be  in  a  state    of  suspended  animation — might  be  put  in 
nomination,   and  secure  his  election  if  possible  by  the  free 
and  independent  votes  of  the  faithful  electors  of  the  dis- 
united states  of  Infidelia.      This  was  about  some  forty  years 
since.     It  is   true  that  mention  had  been  made  of  Pan  by 
Descartes,    Spinoza,   and  others  ;  but  it  was  not  until  some 
Germans  thought  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Infidelity,    that  it  was  finally  agreed  to   give   him  a  trial : 
and,   therefore,  his  election   was  secured;  and  thus  it  was 
that  Pan  was  re-elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  infidel  deity — 
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which  he  is  to  retain  until  the  advent  of  another  god  ;  but 
who  or  what  kind  of  thing  the  next  may  be,  no  mortal  infidel 
can  tell. 

We  have  said  that  these  gods,  in  virtue  of  the  suffrages 
of  their  respective  devotees — in  due  order  of  succession — 
obtained  the  honours  of  godship ;  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
have  died  out,  as  is  evident  from  the  liberty  which  the 
atheistical  infidel  enjoys  in  selecting  that  god  from  the  poly- 
theism of  infidelity  which  is  most  congenial  with  his  peculiar 
views,  habits,  and  feelings ;  nor  is  he,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  debarred  from  worshipping  the  whole  of  them  to- 
gether,— and,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  Atheists  have  no 
god,  when  it  is  clear  that  they  have  five,  is  not  literally  true. 
But  what  kind  of  gods  they  are  is  quite  another  question; 
for  a  more  pantomimic  set  of  imaginary  beings  never  capered 
upon  the  stage  of  a  mental  and  moral  delusion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  character  of  Atheism  from  the 
motley  character  of  its  gods,  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
comical  things  ever  presented  to  the  attention  of  mankind. 
At  one  time  it  is  nothing — at  another  time  it  is  a  something, 
full  of  the  impregnating  purpose  of  Fate.  At  one  time  it 
is  Chance,  like  a  powder  magazine  in  a  state  of  explosion  ; 
at  another  time  it  is  Reason,  doing  the  most  unreasonable 
things  ;  and  now  it  is  Nature  under  the  tutelage  of  Pan. 
But  as  Negatism,  Pate,  Chance,  Season,  and  Nature,  are 
terms  more  or  less  employed  by  Atheists  in  repudiating  the 
Eternal  Jehovah,  who  is  above  all  gods,  and  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  all  nature,  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  Atheism 
is  a  deleterious  compound  of  Negatism,  Pate,  Chance, 
Reason,  and  Nature.  But  how  Fate  can  agree  with  nothing, 
and  how  unstable  Chance  can  harmonise  with  the  settled 
purposes  and  destinies  of  Fate ;  and  how  Reason,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  can  retain  its  equilibrium,  so  as  not  to  come 
in  collision  with  Nature;  and  how  Nature  can  hold  that 
supremacy  which  is  assigned  to  it,  without  deranging  all  the 
elements  of  Atheism,  is  a  secret  which  can  neither  be  ex- 
plained by  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  Watts,  and  Whateley,  nor 
by  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Paley. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  character  of  Atheism,  which  is  so 
replete  with  absurdity  that  we  know  not  whether  pity  or  con- 
tempt preponderates  in  our  minds  for  a  class  of  men  who  are 
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so  conceited  as  to  imagine  that  they  can  convert  Atheism  into 
a  lever  for  the  purpose  of  hurling  the  only  personal  God  that 
ever  existed  from  His  throne.  But  before  this  can  be  done 
they  must  make  it  evident  that  Atheism  is  not  only  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  divine  revelation  in  which  the  Great  Jehovah 
has  demonstrated  His  own  existence  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
by  facts  as  stubborn  and  potent  as  rocks  of  adamant ;  but 
they  must  most  clearly  show,  by  their  own  example  for  vir- 
tue and  benevolence  that  the  denial  of  a  personal  Deity  is 
far  more  conducive  to  the  social  happiness  and  moral  well- 
being  of  a  man  than  the  belief  of  the  personal  existence  of 
a  Being  who  is  assumed,  upon  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority,  to  exercise  His  prerogative  in  rewarding  virtue 
and  punishing  vice. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(36.)  God,  the  Cause  of  all  Things. — "  The  necessity  of  a  cause," 
says  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  "  is  so  evident  and  undeniable  a  proposi- 
tion that  no  Atheist  in  any  age  has  ever  presumed  to  assert  the 
contrary."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morley,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford,  says  :  "  The  idea  of  cause  is  thus  the  key  to  an  eternal 
past,  which  has  contained  being  of  some  kind  or  another.  By 
means  of  that  necessary  regress,  which  exists  in  the  idea,  this  men- 
tal principle  holds  the  entrance  into  that  interminable  and  infinite 
retrospect,  which  in  metaphysical  terms  is  called  the  ex  parte  ante 
eternity.  There  the  vista  is ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  true  that  every 
event  must  have  a  cause,  it  must  exist — this  unceasing  past  dura- 
tion, going  back  endlessly  and  for  ever.  An  Atheist  and  a 
Materialist  has  this  endless  past  that  he  must  look  back  upon,  just 
as  much  as  a  believer  in  God  has.  In  his  view  the  action  of 
matter  goes  back  in  successive  steps,  each  leaning  upon  one  still 
further  back  than  itself;  and  the  retrospective  chain  of  operations 
never  stops,  but  goes  back  for  ever.  This  is,  indeed,  an  absolutely 
inconceivable  idea — the  actual  pastness,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of 
an  eternal  duration  of  time — that  an  eternity  is  now  over.  And 
yet  an  Atheist  must  believe  this,  simp'y  because  it  is  a  fact.  It  is 
just  as  much  a  fact  as  yesterday.  Yesterday  existed  yesterday ; 
that  is  -certain  enough.  The  day  before  existed  next.  And  so 
every  portion  of  time  goes  back  to  a  prior  portion,  and,  in  the  eye 
of  the  Materialist,  each  has  its  material  contents  just  as  solid  and 
actual  as  those  of  yesterday ;  this  visible  world  goes  back  for  ever. 
This  is  not  a  mere  idea.     A  past  eternity  of  material  operations  is 
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an  actual  fact  to  an  Atheist,  though  a  past  eternity  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible ;  but  a  God,  because  He  is  incomprehensible,  is  not 
even  an  object  of  faith.  Such  a  mistake  would  it  be  for  the 
Materialist  to  assume  that,  because  he  believed  only  matter,  he 
had  therefore  escaped  from  the  yoke  of  mystery.  That  ghostly 
power  waits  like  a  giant,  ready  to  pull  him  back  as  soon  as  ever 
he  thinks  he  is  out  of  his  reach,  and  throws  him  into  the  coils  of 
the  very  enigma  which  he  had  run  away  from.  Space  and  time 
introduce  to  consequences  which  are  as  inconceivable  as  articles  of 
faith  ;  and  yet  these  consequences  are  actual  facts  ;  just  as  much 
so  as  the  experience  of  our  senses." 

(37.)  Cause  and  Effect. — To  deny  a  cause  to  an  effect  is  contra- 
dictory to  man's  ordinary  mental  impulse.  This  we  see  in  the 
structure  of  every  language  under  heaven — language  the  expression 
of  man's  ideas.  In  all  languages  we  find  such  words  as  cause, 
efficiency,  effect,  production,  produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate, 
etc  ,  and  all  verbs,  moreover,  in  all  languages,  except  intransitive 
impersonal  verbs  and  the  verb  substantive,  involve  causation  and 
efficiency ;  and  Atheists  who  profess  belief  in  eternal  operations  of 
matter  without  a  previous  cause,  belie  their  own  creed  in  ordinary 
conversation.  For  example,  if  we  suppose  an  Atheist  to  have  been 
robbed,  and  to  call  his  servants  together,  and  say,  where  there  is  a 
theft  there  must  be  a  thief,  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  the  de- 
linquent to  assert  that,  according  to  his  master's  theological  senti- 
ments, an  effect  did  not  always  require  to  be  preceded  by  a  cause. 

And  iurther,  it  is  conceded  alike  by  Atheist  and  Christian,  that 
we  do  see  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  innumerable  proofs  of  adaptation,  utility, 
power,  and  beauty.  Here  again  let  us  meet  the  Atheist  in  the 
common  walks  of  life — Does  he  not  intuitively  reason  from  the 
watch  to  the  maker,  from  the  artistic  edifice  to  the  builder? 
Does  he  not  day  by  day  intuitively  reason  in  ten  thousand 
instances  from  the  development  of  intelligent  design  unto  an  in- 
telligent cause  ?  There  is  but  one  reply — he  does.  By  a  parity 
of  reasoning  he  does  not,  therefore,  deny  an  intelligent  cause  to 
the. intelligently  designed  creation  which  is  around  him,  without 
perpetrating  sheer  and  unmitigated  folly,  and  palpable  anomaly 
and  self-contradiction. 

Is  there  no  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ?  Is  not  the  eye  adapted  to  sight,  the  ear  to  hearing,  the 
mouth  and  larynx  to  speaking  ?  Is  not  the  hand  as  cunningly  de- 
vised as  a  rake  or  a  spade  ?  See  Job  xxxviii.  3-7  ;  Psa.  civ.  10  ; 
Jer.  v.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23,  24  ;  Matthew  x.  29.  Surely  there  is  ay 
much  design  in  the  wing  of  a  bird  as  a  garment  made  by  hands. 
To  concede,  therefore,  intelligent  causation  of  the  one,  and  to  deny 
it  to  the  other,  would  be— but  for  the  consequences  involved — 
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m  - 

simply  ridiculous.      Who  taught  the  bee  the  results  of  intricate 

mathematical  fluxions  ? 

"  Profound  geometer,  who  taught  the  bee 
Intricate  science  and  to  rival  thee  ? 
With  even  hexagons  to  fill  the  plane, 
Thus  ample  room  with  utmost  strength  to  gain? 
Nor  fill  the  plane  alone ;  through  all  the  mass 
No  waste  of  substance  and  no  loss  of  space  : 
Each  cell  descending  in  the  angle  true, 
As  great  Maclaurin  by  his  fluxions  knew. 
.     .         The  appointed  customs  of  each  busy  hind 
Display  the  working  of  thy  master  mind. 
Fountain  of  science,  spring  of  all  that's  wise, 
Thy  moving  power  their  energy  supplies. 
Wisdom  of  God,  high  partner  of  his  throne, 
The  Father's  pleasure,  with  the  Father  one, 
From  Thee  of  beauty  flow  the  varied  streams, 
With  marks  of  Thee  exuberant  nature  teems  : 
Thy  influence  spread  above,  around  below, 
The  bes>t  philosophy  is  Thee  to  know." 

Startling  as  the  statement  may  be,  it  is  proved  that  a  drop  of 
water,  tenanted  by  the  smallest  animalcules  known,  termed  monads, 
contains  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  human  population 
of  the  globe.  An  experimenter  with  some  of  the  larger  order  of 
animalcules, but  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  (Dr.  Dick),  dropped 
by  accident  two  minute  portions  of  the  matter  containing  different 
classes  of  animalcules  into  a  little  water,  one  portion  sank  and  the 
other  remained  on  the  surface.  He  brought  the  microscope  to  bear 
upon  the  water,  to  examine  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  the 
contact  t)f  such  immense  numbers  of  beings  of  different  orders  and 
habits.  He  found  that  as  those  armies  which  inhabited  the  mat- 
ter upon  the  surface,  in  their  descent  from  it,  came  near  those  who 
had  been  disengaged  from  the  sunken  matter  in  their  ascent,  no  con- 
fusion occurred ;  as  the  latter  evidently  designedly,  and  by  instinct, 
separated  into  two  bodies,  allowing  the  descending  myriads  to  pass 
between  them,  which  they  did,  keeping  close  together.  Animated 
creation  we  thus  perceive  to  be  full  of  instinct,  even  when  so 
minute  as  to  be  beneath  the  ken  of  man's  natural  powers  of 
vision. 

(38.)  Kanfs  Argument. — This  great  philosopher  says  : — "  The 
present  world  opens  to  us  so  immense  a  theatre  of  diversity,  order, 
fitness,  and  beauty — whether  we  seek  after  these  in  tbe  infinity  of 
space,  or  in  its  unbounded  division, — that  even,  according  to  the 
knowledge  which  our  weak  reason  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  of 
the  same,  all  language  lacks  its  expression  as  to  so  many  and  un- 
discernibly  great  wonders — so  that  our  judgment  of  the  whole 
must  terminate  in  a  speechless,  but  so  much  the  more  eloquent, 
astonishment.  Everywhere  we  see  a  chain  of  effects  and  causes, 
of  ends  and  means,  regularity  in  beginning  and  ending ;  and,  since 
nothing  has  come  of  itself  into  the  state  in  which  it  is,  it  always 
thus  indicates  further   back  another   thing  as  its  cause,  which 
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renders  exactly  the  same  further  inquiry  necessary ;  so  that  the  great 
Whole  must  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothing,  if  we  did  not  admit 
something  existing  of  itselt  originally  and  independently,  external 
to  this  Infinite  Contingent,  and  as  the  case  of  its  orgin.  This 
highest  cause,  in  respect  of  all  things  in  the  world,  how  great  are 
we  to  think  it  ?  The  world  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  according 
to  its  whole  extent :  still  less  do  we  know  how  to  appreciate  its 
magnitude  by  comparison  with  all  that  is  possible.  But  what 
prevents  us  that,  since  we  require,  in  respect  of  casualty,  an  ex- 
ternal and  supreme  being,  we  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  in 
respect  of  the  degree  of  perfection,  place  it  above  everything  else 
possible  f  It  would  consequently  not  only  be  comfortless, 

but  also  quite  vain,  to  wish  to  take  away  something  from  the 
authority  of  this  proof.  Reason,  which  is  unceasingly  elevated  by 
means  of  arguments  so  powerful,  and  always  increasing  under  its 
hands,  although  only  empirical  ones,  cannot,  through  asy  doubts 
of  subtly-deduced  speculation,  be  so  pressed  down  that  it  must  not 
be  roused,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  dream,  from  any  meditative  irresolu- 
tion, by  a  glance  which  it  casts  on  the  wonders  and  majesty  of  the 
Universe  ;  in  order  to  raise  itself  from  greatness  to  greatness,  up 
to  the  highest  of  all — from  the  conditional  to  the  condition — up  to 
the  Supreme  and  unconditional  Creator." 

(39.)  A  Question  with  only  One  Answer. — A  young  man  from 
the  provinces,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education,  had 
the  misfortune  of  getting  into  bad  company.  He  went  so  far  as 
to  wish  and  to  say,  There  is  no  God  ;  God  was  only  a  word. 
After  staying  several  years  in  the  capital  the  young  man  returned 
to  his  family.  One  day  he  was  invited  to  a  respectable  house, 
where  there  was  a  numerous  company.  While  all  were  enter- 
taining themselves  with  news,  pleasures,  and  business,  two  girls, 
aged  respectively  twelve  and  thirteen,  were  seated  in  a  bay- 
window  reading  together.  The  young  man  approached  them  and 
asked, 

"  What  beautiful  romances  are  you  reading  so  attentively, 
young  ladies  ?  " 

"We  are  reading  no  romance,  sir;  we  are  reading  the  history 
of  God's  chosen  people." 

"  You  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a  G-od  ?" 

Astonished  at  such  a  question,  the  girls  looked  at  each  other, 
the  blood  mounting  to  their  cheeks. 

"  And  you,  sir,  you  do  not  believe  it  ?  " 

"  Once  I  believed  it,  but  after  living  in  Paris,  and  studying 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  politics,  I  am  convinced  that  God 
is  an  empty  word." 

"  I,  sir,  was  never  in  Paris  ;  I  have  never  studied  philosophy  or 
mathematics,  or  all  those  beautiful  things  which  you  know ;  1  only 
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know  my  Catechism ;  but  since  you  are  so  learned,  and  say  there 
is  no  God,  you  can  easily  tell  me  whence  the  egg  comes  ?  " 

"  A  funny  question,  truly ;  the  egg  comes  from  the  hen." 

"  And  now,  sir,  whence  comes  the  hen  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  miss ;  the  hen  comes  from  the 

egg" 

"  Which  of  them  existed  first,  the  egg  or  the  hen  ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  you  intend  with  this  question  and 
with  your  hen ;  but  yet  that  which  existed  first  was  the  hen." 

"  There  is  a  hen,  then,  which  did  not  come  from  an  egg  ?  " 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  miss,  I  did  not  take  notice  that  the  hen 
existed  first." 

"  There  is,  then,  an  egg  which  did  not  come  from  the  hen  ?  " 

"  0  if  you — beg  pardon — that  is — you  see" — 

"  I  see,  sir,  that  you  do  not  know  whether  the  egg  existed  be- 
fore the  hen  or  the  hen  before  the  egg." 

"  Well,  then,  I  say  the  hen." 

"  Very  well,  there  is  a  hen  which  did  not  come  from  an  egg. 
Tell  me  now  who  made  this  first  hen,  from  which  all  other  hens 
and  eggs  come." 

"  With  your  hens  and  your  eggs  it  seems  to  me  you  take  me 
for  a  poultry  dealer." 

"  By  no  means,  sir ;  I  only  ask  you  to  tell  me  whence  the 
mother  of  all  hens  and  eggs  comes  ?  " 

"But  for  what  object?" 

"  Well,  since  you  do  not  know,  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  you. 
He  who  created  the  first  hen,  or  as  you  would  rather  have  it, 
the  first  egg,  is  the  same  who  created  the  world,  and  this  being 
we  call  God.  You,  who  cannot  explain  the  existence  of  a  hen  or 
an  egg  without  God,  still  wish  to  maintain  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  existence  of  this  world  without  God. 

The  young  philosopher  was  silent ;  he  quietly  took  his  hat,  and, 
full  of  shame,  departed. 

(40.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  — This  great  philosopher  was  rapt  into 
a  passion  of  admiration  with  the  wisdom  of  God  as  seen  in  the 
beautiful  adaption  of  means  to  ends  in  nature. 

(41.)  Flowers. — It  is  said  that  Linnaeus  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  when  he  first  beheld  an  English  heath  covered  with  furze  in 
full  bloom,  and  thanked  God  for  the  sight. 

(42  )  A  Gipsey's  argument. — A  young  Gipsey,  in  one  of  the 
back  slums  of  London,  said  to  a  city  missionary  some  time  ago  : — 
11  The  other  night  there  was  a  respectable  young  man,  a  stranger, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  court ;  some  of  us  was  standing  taking  the 
air,  and  he  come  up  to  talk.  I  soon  found  out  he  was  an  atheist. 
He  said  as  how  there  was  no  Almighty ;  and,  says  he,  will  you 
tell  me  if  something  can  come  out  of  nothing  ?     And  pray,  says  I, 
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sir,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  is  nothing  ?  What 
do  you  know  about  nothing  ?  Why,  says  I,  don't  talk  so  foolish, 
young  man,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nothing ;  the  very  smoke  in 
the  chimbley  don't  go  to  nothing  ;  there  aint  no  nothing.  And, 
pray,  said  I,  could  you  or  any  man  place  the  sun  where  he  is,  or 
the  moon,  or  the  stars  ?  If  there  was  no  Almighty,  who  placed 
them  there  ?  Why,  says  I,  look  at  a  blade  of  grass,  look  at  a 
flower,  and  don't  talk  such  stuff  to  us,  young  man,  as  to  say  there 
is  no  God,  for  we  knows  better." 

(43.)  Athanasius  Kircher. — This  astronomer  had  an  acquaint- 
ance, whose  character  he  esteemed,  but  who  was  unfortunately 
infected  by  atheistical  principles,  and  denied  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Kircher,  sincerely  desirous  of  rescuing  his  friend  from  his 
foolish  and  criminal  prejudice,  determined,  upon  his  own  principles, 
to  endeavour  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Having  invited  his 
friend  to  visit  him,  he  procured  a  celestial  globe,  of  handsome 
decorations  and  conspicuous  magnitude,  which  he  placed  in  a 
situation  in  his  appartment  where  it  would  excite  immediate  ob- 
servation. It  happened  exactly  as  Kircher  had  intended.  His 
friend  immediately  inquired  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it 
belonged.  "  Not  to  me,"  said  Kircher,  "  nor  was  it  ever  made  by 
any  person,  but  came  here  by  mere  chance."  "  That,"  re- 
plied the  atheist,  "  is  impossible ;  you  jest."  Kircher,  however, 
persisted  in  his  assertion,  and  thus  proceeded  to  reason  with  his 
friend  :  "  You  will  not  believe  that  this  small  body  originated  in 
chance,  and  yet  you  will  contend  that  those  heavenly  bodies,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  faint  and  diminutive  resemblance,  came  into 
existence  without  order  and  design."  His  Iriend  was  first  con- 
founded, then  convinced,  and  ultimately  united  in  acknowledging 
the  glory,  and  adoring  the  majesty,  of  the  great  Creator  of  the 
heavens  "and  the  earth,  the  Governor,  because  the  Creator,  of  the 
universe. 

(44.)  Napoleon.— During  his  voyage  to  Egypt  he  heard  a  num- 
ber of  his  officers  on  deck  disputing  about  the  existence  of  God. 
Many  of  them  denied  his  being.  It  was  a  calm,  cloudless,  and 
brilliant  night.  The  heavens,  the  work  of  God's  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  he  hath  ordained,  shone  down  upon  them.  As 
they  were  flippantly  giving  utterance  to  the  arguments  of  Atheism, 
Napoleon  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and  said,  in  those  tones  of 
authority  which  marked  all  his  utterances,  "  Gentlemen,  your 
arguments  are  very  fine,  but  who  made  all  those  worlds  beaming 
so  gloriously  above  us  ?  Can  you  tell  me  that  ? "  No  one 
answered. 

(45.)  The  Atheist  and  the  Flower.— When  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  Emperor  of  France  he  put  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charney  into 
prison.      He  thought  Charney  was  an  enemy   of  his  government, 
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and  for  that  reason  deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  Charney  was  a 
learned  and  profound  man,  and  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
small  yard  into  which  his  prison  opened,  he  looked  up  to  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  God's  fingers,  and  to  the  moon  and  stars  which 
he  ordained,  and  exclaimed  "  All  things  come  by  chance  !  " 

One  day,  while  pacing  his  yard,  he  saw  a  tiny  plant,  just  break- 
ing the  ground  near  the  wall.  The  sight  of  it  caused  a  pleasant 
diversion  to  his  thoughts.  No  other  green  thing  was  within  his 
enclosure.  He  watched  its  growth  every  day.  "  How  came  it 
here  ?  "  was  his  natural  inquiry.  As  it  grew,  other  queries  were 
suggested.  '  How  came  these  delicate  little  veins  in  its  leaves  ? 
What  made  its  proportions  so  perfect  in  every  part,  each  new 
branch  taking  its  exact  place  on  the  parent  stock,  neither  too  near 
one  another,  nor  too  much  on  one  side  ?  " 

In  his  loneliness  the  plant  became  the  prisoner's  teacher,  and 
his  valued  friend.  When  the  flower  began  to  unfold  he  was  filled 
with  delight  It  was  white,  purple,  and  rose-coloured,  with  a 
fine,  silvery  fringe.  Charney  made  a  frame  to  support  it,  and  did 
what  his  circumstances  allowed  to  shelter  it  from  pelting  rains  and 
violent  winds. 

"  All  things  come  by  chance,"  had  been  written  by  him  upon  the 
wall  just  above  where  the  flower  grew.  Its  gentle  reproof,  as  it 
whispered :  "  There  is  One  who  made  me,  so  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, and  He  it  is  who  keeps  me  alive,"  shamed  the  proud  man's 
unbelief.  He  brushed  the  lying  words  from  the  wall,  while  his 
heart  felt  that  "  He  who  made  all  things  is  God.' 

(46.)  The  Midnight  Gaze. — On  one  occasion  when  Duncan 
Matheson  was  sitting  at  supper  with  his  friends,  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  disbelieve  even  in  the  being  of  a  God  seized  his  mind. 
The  devil  seemed  to  whisper  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God ! 
There  is  no  God  ! "  He  left  the  table  and  went  into  the  garden. 
It  was  a  bright  starry  night.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky,  and,  gazing 
upon  the  spangled  heavens,  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  God !  there  is 
a  God  !  He  made  all  these,  and  He  is  my  God."  The  tempter 
fled,  and  he  returned  into  the  house  with  a  settled  peace  in  his 
soul ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  freed  from  doubt. 

(47).  An  Atheist  Tested. — "  An  Atheist !  "  exclaimed  a  devout 
clergyman,  when  Mr.  B.  was  introduced  to  him  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  infidelity ;  "  it  is  impossible." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "I  am  an  Atheist ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  of  an  argument,  as  I  hold  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  God ;  and,  sir," 

"  But  hold,"  said  the  minister ;  "  I  must  first  be  satisfied  that  you 
are  an  Atheist." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "  do  I  not  tell  you  that  I  am  so  ?  " 

"  But,  my  Bible,"  said  the  minister,  "  declares  that  every  human 
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heart,  which  of  course  includes  yours,  is  not  only  desperately 
wicked,  but  deceitful  above  all  things  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  there- 
fore, asks,  Who  can  know  it  ?  Perad venture,  you  may  be  deceived 
in  this  matter." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "do  I  not  know  what  I  believe  ? — am 
I  not  a  rational  creature  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  minister,  "  let  us  try  the  point.     I  will  propose 
a  test  to  which  you  can  submit  without  difficulty  or  trouble  ;  if  you 
will  pledge  yourself  to  pursue  the  course  which  I  shall  direct,    I 
will  then  proceed  to  the  argument  which  you  seem  so  much  to 
desire." 

"I  do  not  wish,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "to  pledge  myself  thus  blindly  to 
do  anything.     What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  shall  be,"  said  the  minister,  u  such  a  thing  as  shall  be  per- 
fectly consistent  with  your  professed  belief,  and  reasonable,  and 
easy.  If  (yourself  being  the  judge)  it  shall  not  be  so,  according  to 
your  own  scheme,  you  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  perform  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  B.,  promptly,  "  I  will.  What  do  you 
propose,  sir?" 

"  This  night,"  said  the  minister,"  "  when  deep  sleep  shall  fall 
upon  man,  and  thick  darkness  shall  cover  the  world,  you  shall, 
taking  solemn  thought,  and  after  deep  meditation,  walk  de- 
liberately and  alone  to  yonder  hill,  and  in  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  forest  which  covers  its  summit,  you  shall  stand  and  raise  your 
eyes  and  your  clenched  hands  to  the  firmament  above  you,  and  then 
shall  declare : — '  There  is  no  God  who  created  me — There  is  no 
God  who  preserves  me — There  is  no  God  whom  I  fear.'  Will  you 
do  this  ?  " 

The  Atheist  was  confounded  with  the  proposition. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  minister,  " you  are  no  Atheist ;  I  was  sure  you 
were  mistaken.  We  agree  on  this  point.  There  is  no  ground  for 
an  argument." 

(48.)  The  Glory  of  God. — The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Livingstone,  of 
America,  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Holland,  happened  once 
to  be  fellow-passengers,  with  many  others,  on  board  one  of  the 
North  Liver  steamboats.  As  the  doctor  was  walking  the  deck  in 
the  morning,  and  gazing  at  the  refulgence  of  the  rising  sun,  which 
appeared  to  him  unusually  attractive,  he  passed  near  the  dia> 
guished  stranger,  and,  stopping  for  a  momeut,  accosted  him  thus  : 
"  How  glorious,  sir,  is  that  object !  "  pointing  gracefully  with  his 
hand  towards  the  sun.  The  ex-king  assenting,  Dr.  Livingstone 
immediately  added,  "  And  how  much  more  glorious,  sir,  must  be 
its  Maker,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ! "  A  gentleman  who  over- 
heard this  short  incidental  conversation,  being  acquainted  with 
both  personages,  now  introduced  them  to  each  other,  and  a  few 
more  remarks  were  interchanged.      Shortly  after,  the  doctor  again 
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turned  to  the  ex-king,  and  with  that  air  of  polished  complaisance 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  invited  him  first,  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  company  to  attend  morning  prayer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  invitation  was  promptly  complied  with. 

(49.)  The  AraVs  Proof. — Some  years  ago  a  Frenchman,  who, 
like  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  won  a  high  rank  among  men  of 
science,  yet  denied  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  all  science,  was 
crossing  the  Great  Sahara  in  company  with  an  Arab  guide.  He 
noticed,  with  a  sneer,  that  at  certain  times  his  guide,  whatever 
obstacles  might  arise,  put  them  all  aside,  and,  kneeling  on  the 
burning  sand,  called  on  his  God.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  the 
Arab  never  failed,  till  at  last  one  evening  the  philosopher,  when  he 
arose  from  his  knees,  asked  him,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  "  How 
do  you  know  there  is  a  God  ?  ''  The  guide  fixed  his  burning  eyes 
on  the  scoffer  for  a  moment  in  wonder,  and  then  said,  solemnly, 
"  How  do  I  know  there  is  a  God  ?  How  did  I  know  that  a  man 
and  a  camel  passed  my  hut  last  night  in  the  darkness  ?  Was  it 
not  by  the  print  of  his  foot  in  the  sand?  Even  so,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  sun,  whose  last  rays  were  fading  over  the  lonely 
desert,  "  that  footprint  is  not  of  man." 

(50.)  The  Stars  — During  the  Revolution  which  took  place  in 
Prance  in  1793  foolish  men  tried  to  forget  God  ;  and  forso  me  time 
the  churches  were  closed,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed.  *'  I  am 
going  t»  order  your  old  church  tower  to  be  destroyed,"  said  an 
infidel  revolutionist  one  day  to  a  pious  peasant ;  "  I  wish  you  to 
have  nothing  left  to  remind  you  of  your  old  superstitions."  The 
peasant  replied  by  pointing  to  the  heavens.  "  You  will  be  obliged," 
said  he,  "  to  leave  us  the  stars,  which  are  far  older,  and  are  seen 
from  a  far  greater  distance  than  yon  old  church  tower.  If  the 
church  is  destroyed,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  will 
never  cease  to  speak  to  us  of  God." 

(51 )  Voice  of  God  in  Nature. — In  his  work  on  the  "  Jews  in 
the  East,"  Dr.  Franke  relates  an  interesting  Arab  legend  as  fol- 
lows :— Nimrod  attempted  the  life  of  the  child  Abraham,  because 
the  soothsayers  announced  that  he  would  prove  formidable  to  the 
gods.  His  mother  concealed  him  for  fifteen  years  in  a  cave.  When 
she  thought  that  the  danger  was  past,  she  led  him  forth  from  the 
cave  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy  night.  The  angel 
of  the  wind  was  flapping  his  mighty  wings  ;  one  solitary  star 
peeped  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  Abraham  saw  nothing  but 
darkness, heard  nothing  but  the  sighs  of  the  bride  of  the  wind.  °Then 
he  thought  that  the  pure  light  which  looked  down  so  calmly  amid 
the  war  of  nature's  elements  must  be  the  Supreme  Power  which 
had  given  unity  and  order  to  the  universe.  He  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped it.      But  when  the  star  faded  away,  Abraham  saw  his 
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error  and  cried,  "  I  will  never  worship  that  which  fadeth  away." 
The  bright  moon  now  arose  resplendent  with  light.  Abraham 
cried,  "  This  is  my  God, '  and  fell  down  to  worship  her.  But  when 
the  moon  faded  away,  Abraham  cried,  'This  is  not  my  God;  I 
will  not  worship  that  which  fadeth  away."  Then  the  sun  arose  in 
all  his  majesty  and  power ;  and  the  wonders  of  creation,  illumi- 
nated by  his  rays,  unfolded  themselves  to  Abraham's  astonished 
gaze.  "  This  is  my  Lord  and  my  God,"  he  cried  in  a  transport  of 
delight,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  to  worship.  But  the 
sun  also  finished  his  course  and  sank  beneath  the  western  horizon. 
"  This  is  not  my  Lord  and  my  God,"  cried  Abraham  ;  "  I  will  not 
worship  that  which  fadeth  away.  I  look  up  to  Him  who  has 
created  the  small  and  the  greatest  light,  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth.     He  is  my  Lord  and  my  God." 

(52.)  Atheist*  Rebuked. — A  story  is  told  of  a  man  of  talent 
supping  one  evening  with  some  atheists.  The  philosophers  spoke 
of  their  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  he  remained  silent. 
The  clock  struck  when  his  opinion  was  asked.  He  contented  him- 
self in  answer  with  pointing  to  the  clock,  and  saying,  "  Clocks  do 
not  make  themselves."  Another  anecdote  is  related  of  the  reply 
of  a  Christian  lady  to  an  unbeliever.  He  was  labouring  to  per- 
suade her  that  everything  in  the  world  was  self-originated  and  not 
created.  ''In  that  case,"  said  she, ''be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
which  originated  itself  first,  the  hen  that  lays  an  egg,  or  the  egg 
that  produces  the  hen."  One  anecdote  more.  Another  lady  was 
in  society  with  a  professed  atheist,  who  talked  much  of  his  dis- 
belief in  God.  As  none  agreed  with  him,  he  exclaimed  impatiently, 
"  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  in  a  company  of  intellectual 
beings  I  alone  could  have  been  found  without  belief  in  God " 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  not  alone  ;  my  cat  and 
my  dog,  lying  yonder  in  the  ru^r,  share  in  your  ignorance — only 
they,  poor  beasts,  have  the  wit  not  to  boast  of  it." 

(5.'].)  The  Atheist. — During  the  month  of  November,  184.'),  a 
clergyman  and  an  atheist  were  in  one  of  the  night  trains  between 
Albany  and  Utica.  The  night  being  cold,  the  passengers  gathered 
around  the  stove.  The  atheist  was  very  loquacious,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  minister.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  latter  as  to  what  would  be  a  man's  condition  after 
death,  the  atheist  replied,  "  Man  is  like  a  pig !  when  he  dies  that 
is  the  end  of  him."  As  the  minister  was  about  to  reply,  a  red- 
faced  Irishwoman  at  the  end  of  the  car  sprang  up,  the  natural  red 
of  her  face  glowing  more  intensely  with  passion,  and  the  light  of 
the  lamp  falling  directly  upon  it,  and  addressing  the  clergyman  in 
a  voice  peculiarly  startling  and  humorous  from  its  impassioned  tone 
and  the  richness  of  its  brogue,  exclaimed,  "  Arrah,  now,  will  ye 
not  let  the  baste  alone  ?     Has  he  not  said  he  was  a  pig  ?  and  the 
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more  ye  pull  his  tail  the  bunder  he'll  squale."  The  effect  upon 
all  was  electric.  The  clergyman  apologised  for  his  forgetfulness, 
and  the  atheist  was  mute  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. — American 
Messenger. 

(54.)  Galen,  the  Anatomist. — The  celebrated  physician,  Galen, 
had  been  disposed  to  atheism.  But  when  he  examined  the  human 
body,  when  he  perceived  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  utility  of  every  muscle,  of  every  bone,  of  every  fibre, 
and  of  every  vein,  he  rose  from  his  employment  in  a  rapture  of 
devotion,  and  composed  a  hymn  in  the  honour  of  his  Creator  and 
Preserver. 

(55.)  Ideas  of  God. — In  1852  Sir  David  Brewster  was  in  Paris, 
and  was  taken  to  see  the  astronomer  Arago,  who  was  then  in  deep 
suffering  and  was  soon  to  die.  He  thus  describes  the  interview : 
We  conversed  upon  the  marvels  of  creation,  and  the  name  of  God 
was  introduced.  This  led  Arago  to  complain  of  the  difficulties 
which  his  reason  experienced  in  understanding  God.  "  But,"  said 
I,  "  it  is  still  more  difficult  not  to  comprehend  God."  He  did  not 
deny  it.  "  Only,"  added  he,  "  in  this  case  I  abstain,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  understand  the  God  of  you  philosophers."  "  It 
is  not  with  them  we  are  dealing,"  replied  I,  "  although  I  believe 
that  true  philosophy  necessarily  conducts  us  to  believe  in  God :  it 
is  of  the  God  of  the  Christian  that  I  wish  to  speak."  u  Ah  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  He  was  the  God  of  my  mother,  before  whom  she 
always  experienced  so  much  comfort  in  kneeling."  "  Doubtless," 
I  answered.  He  said  no  more,  his  heart  had  spoken  this ;  he  had 
understood. 

(56.)  The  ZorcPs  Prayer.-^"  I  remember,  on  one  occasion," 
says  Mr.  Hay,  "  travelling  in  the  country  with  a  companion  who 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  medicine.  We  arrived  at  a  door, 
near  which  we  were  about  to  pitch  our  tents,  when  a  crowd  of 
Arabs  surrounded  us,  cursing  and  swearing  at  the  rebellers  against 
God.  My  friend,  who  spoke  a  little  Arabic  to  an  elderly  person, 
whose  garb  bespoke  him  a  priest,  said,  i  Who  taught  you  that  we 
were  disbelievers  ?  Hear  my  daily  prayer,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves.' He  then  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  All  stood  amazed 
and  silent,  till  the  priest  exclaimed,  'May  God  curse  me  if  ever  I 
again  curse  those  who  hold  such  a  belief;  nay,  more,  the  prayer 
shall  be  my  prayer  till  my  hour  be  come.  I  pray  thee,  0  Nazarene, 
repeat  that  prayer,  that  it  may  be  remembered  among  us  in 
letters  of  gold  ! " 

(57.)    The  Old  Pilot  and   the  Infidel. — Recently,  in  travelling 
from  Antwerp  to  London,   by  the  steamship   Trident,  we  expe- 
rienced somewhat  more  than  what  the  sailors  would  call  "  half  a 
capfull "  of  wind.     The  result  was  that  very  few  of  the  passengers. 
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were  to  be  found  on  deck.  Two  pilots  from  Falmouth,  who  had 
taken  out  English  vessels,  had  taken  passages  with  us,  and  we 
were  glad  to  find  them  on  the  fore-deck,  pipe  in  mouth,  pacing  up 
and  down  in  the  accustomed  fashion.  We  soon  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  got  into  a  warm  political  discussion,  which  made  us 
forget  the  way  in  which  the  good  ship  (for  she  is  a  capital  sea- 
boat)  was  heaving  and  struggling.  After  a  time  the  elder  pilot 
told  me  that  infidel  lecturers  had  been  at  Falmouth,  and  had  per- 
verted a  friend  of  his  from  his  Christian  profession  into  a  denial  of 

his  Maker.     "  People  thought  a  good  bit  about at  one  time," 

said  our  informant,  "  but  after  he  began  the  Infidel  business  they 
quite  cut  him."  Very  creditable  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Fal- 
mouth people  this  seemed  to  be.  The  pilot  went  on  to  say  that 
as  for  himself  he  was  old-fashioned,  and  believed  in  his  Bible,  and 
assured  us  that  he  had  a  copy  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father. "  Xow, '  said  the  old  man,  with  an  earnestness  which  could 
not  be  mistaken,  '■  I  a'int  going  to  believe  nothing  that  I  can't 
find  in  my  old  Bible.  I  know  that  I  have  got  a  soul,  and  that  God 
made  me,  and  I  won't  believe  that  I'm  descended  from  a  monkey. 
Look  here,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  if  there  is  no  God,  can  they  tell 
me  who  or  what  can  stop  this  wind,  and  smooth  these  waves,  or 

how  those  stars  came  up  there  ?     I  asked that  question,  and 

he  couldn't  answer.  He  had  got  a  book  down  from  London,  and 
he  was  sure  he  was  right.  Then  says  I,  '  Look  here,  Jem  !  I've 
got  a  book  down  from  heaven,  and  that's  better,  and  I  know  you 
are  wrong '  Jem  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife.  She  was  a 
nice  woman,  and  fretted  awful  when  he  begun  the  infidel  talking. 
She  was  lately  taken  ill  and  died.  We  all  went  to  the  funeral  out 
of  respect  to  her,  and  what  do  you  think  took  place  Y  When  they 
lowered  the  coffin  into  the  grave  he  fell  on  his  knees,  put  up  his 
two  hands,  and  cried  out,  '  Oh,  God  !  why  did  you  take  her  from 
me?'  We  looked  at  one  another,  but  we  said  nothing.  If  there 
was  no  God,  I  say,  sir,  what  made  Jem  do  that  ?  "  The  weather- 
beaten  countenance  of  the  old  tar  lighted  up  when  he  said,  "  I  call 
Infidelity  nothiDg  but  foolishness,  the  same  as  David  did  of  old.  It 
is  the  same  thing  now,  and  that  proves  that  the  Bible  is  true." 

(08.)  Prai/er  to  God.  —  \t  is  recorded  by  zEschylus,  that  the 
Persian  messenger,  in  his  narrative  to  the  king  of  the  overthrow  of 
his  army  by  the  ( Grecians,  related  that  those  gallants  who  before 
the  fight,  in  the  midst  of  their  cups  and  bravery,  denied  God  and 
Providence,  and  were  sure  of  victory,  yet  afterwards,  when  furiously 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  they  came  to  the  River  Strymon,  which 
was  frozen  and  began  to  thaw,  bent  upon  their  knees,  and 
mournfully  implored  the  favour  of  God  that  the  ice  might  hold  and 
give  them  a  safe  passage  over  from  their  pursuers. 

(09.)  Man  iciU  pray. — Nature    in  extremities  has  irresistible 
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workings,  and  the  inbred  notions  of  the  Deity,  though  long 
suppressed  by  imperious  lusts,  will  then  rise  up  in  men's  souls. 
Tullus  Hostilius  is  another  example,  who  disdained  to  express 
submission  to  God  by  acts  of  worship,  as  a  thing  unbecoming  his 
royal  state ;  but  when  his  stubborn,  fierce  mind  was  broken  in  his 
diseased  body,  he  used  all  the  servile  rites  of  superstition,  and  com- 
manded the  people  to  join  with  him,  thinking,  by  his  flattering 
devotions,  to  appease  the  incensed  Deity. 

Bion,  the  philosopher,  was  a  declared  Atheist,  till  struck  with  a 
mortal  disease,  and  then,  as  a  false  witness  on  the  rack,  confessed 
the  truth,  and  addressed  himself  by  prayers  and  vows  to  God  for 
his  recovery.  Egregious  folly,  as  the  historian  observes,  to  think 
that  God  would  be  bribed  by  his  gifts,  and  was  or  not  according  to 
his  fancy !  And  thus  it  happens  to  many  like  him.  As  a  lamp 
near  expiring  shines  more  clearly,  so  conscience,  burning  dimly  for 
a  time,  gives  a  dying  blaze,  and  discovers  Him  who  is  able  to  save 
and  destroy. 

(60.)  Volney  in  a  Storm. — Volney,  a  French  infidel,  was  on 
board  a  vessel  during  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  when  the  ship 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
deck,  crying  in  agony,  "  Oh,  my  God !  my  God  !"  "  There  is  a 
God,  then,  Monsieur  Volney,"  said  one  ot  the  passengers  to  him. 
"  Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  infidel,  "  There  is,  there  is ! 
Lord  save^me  !"  The  ship,  however,  got  safely  into  port.  Volney 
was  extremely  disconcerted  when  his  confession  was  publicly 
related ;  but  excused  it  by  saying  he  was  so  frightened  bv  the 
storm  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  said,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  his  atheistical  sentiments. 

(61.)  An  Atheist  Nonplussed. — Paris  was  at  one  time  as  much 
noted  for  its  atheism  as  for  its  gaiety.  A  certain  person,  alike 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  scoffings  at  everything 
pertaining  to  religion,  was,  upon  one  occasion,  announced  to  de- 
liver a  discourse  in  defence  of  his  opinions.  His  fame,  as  well  as 
the  interest  manifested  in  the  subject,  were  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing together  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  speaker  entered 
upon  his  subject  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  energy.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  exclaimed  :  "  We  are  told  by  the  clergy 
and  canting  hypocrites  that  all  infidels  are  harassed  by  fears  of  an 
approaching  future.  Sirs,  I  stand  here  before  you  to-night  a 
witness  to  the  falsity  of  the  assertion ;  for  even  I,  although  a  leader 
among  those  who  espouse  infidel  doctrines,  can  proudly  exclaim,  I 
fear  no  evil "  At,  this  point,  a  little  boy,  sitting  in  one  of  the 
front  seats,  said  in  a  voice,  tiny  and  timid,  yet  so  distinct  as  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  vast  edifice  :  "  But,  Sir,  you  have  never  yet 
entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."    The  effect  produced 
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was  electric.  The  flowery  orator,  nonplussed,  was  hissed  in  dis- 
grace from  the  stage,  and  the  little  defender  of  God's  Word  was 
borne  triumphantly  from  the  building  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
enthusiastic  populace. 

(62.)  Ood,  the  only  object  of  worship. — God  is  infinite  in  all 
possible  perfections}  all-sufficient  to  make  us  completely  and 
eternally  happy  ;  he  disdains  to  have  any  competitor,  and  requires 
to  be  supreme  in  our  esteem  and  affections.  The  reason  of  this  is 
so  evident  by  divine  and  natural  light,  that  it  is  needless  to  spend 
many  words  about  it.  It  is  an  observation  of  St.  Austin's,  "  that 
it  was  a  rule  among  the  heathens,  that  a  wise  man  should  worship 
all  their  deities."  The  Romans  were  so  insatiable  in  idolatry,  that 
they  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  bring  the  gods  of  several  nations 
to  Rome  ;  an  unpolished  stone,  a  tame  serpent,  or  whatever  was 
reputed  a  deity,  they  received  with  great  solemnity  and  reverence. 
But  the  true  God  had  no  temple,  no  worship  in  Rome,  where  there 
was  a  Pantheon  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  tbe  false  gods.  The 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is,  ''  that  the  true  God,  who  alone  has  divine 
excellences  and  divine  empire,  will  be  worshipped  alone,  and 
strictly  forbids  the  assumption  of  any  unto  his  throne."  To  adore 
any  besides  Him  is  infinitely  provoking  to  his  dread  Majesty. 

(63.)  The  Belief  in  a  God  the  Highest  Reason. — It  has  some- 
times been  contended  that  belief  in  a  God  is  the  faith  of  the 
ignorant  masses,  whilst  Atheism  is  the  belief  of  the  more  highly 
cultivated  classes.  If  this  were  true  it  would  not  follow  that  a 
belief  in  God  is  unreasonable,  and  that  Atheism  is  philosophical, 
because  there  is  a  false  and  a  true  kind  ot  culture.  Cultivated 
women  frequently  give  their  children  to  the  care  of  baby-farmers, 
to  be  starved  and  neglected ;  but  the  uneducated  woman  in- 
stincrively  presses  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  feeds  it  with  her 
own  heart's  blood.  As  it  is  possible  for  people  to  get  educated  out 
of  their  natural  affections,  so  it  is  possible  in  relation  to  their 
philosophical  beliefs.  But  it  is  not  true  that  Atheism  is  the  faith 
of  the  cultivated  classes  ;  the  wisest  men  and  the  best  men  that 
have  ever  lived  have  been  believers  in  God.  This  is  true  of  the 
ancients,  from  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  their  latest 
historians  and  philosophers.  With  regard  to  the  present  day,  the 
profoundest  philosophers,  the  sweetest  poets,  the  wisest  statesmen, 
the  most  venerable  judges,  the  most  self-sacrificing  philanthropists, 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  believers  in  a  Deity. 

(64.)  God  Unsearchable. — "  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out 
Hod  ?"  It  is  not  in  vain  to  see  God,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  search 
Him.  God  is  not  far  from  any  man  (Acts  xvii.  27),  but  He  is  far 
above  all  men.  When  a  philosopher  was  asked  by  Hiero  what 
God  was — "  I  cannot  answer  suddenly,"  said  he.     '•  Pray  give  me 
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a  day's  time  to  consider  of  it."  When  that  day  was  ended,  and 
the  king  demanded  an  answer,  he  desired  a  second  day,  and  after 
that  a  third  day,  till  at  last  he  gave  it  over,  professing  he  could 
not  find  out  God.  God  exceeds  and  swallows  up  not  only  the 
reason  of  natural  men,  but  of  spiritual.  They  who  are  enlightened 
by  the  grace  of  God  cannot  see  all  the  light  that  is  in  God,  or  all 
of  God,  who  is  light. —  Caryl. 

(65.)  God  Invisible. — The  Emperor  Trajan  one  day  said  to 
Joshua,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  "  You  say  your  God  is  everywhere,  but 
you  boast  that  He  resides  peculiarly  among  your  people.  I  should 
like  to  see  Him." 

"God's  presence  is  indeed  everywhere,"  replied  the  Rabbi,  " but 
He  is  invisible  :  no  mortal  eye  can  behold  his  glory."  But  still  the 
Emperor  urged  him.  At  length  he  said,  "  Well,  come  with  me. 
I  will  first  show  you  one  of  His  ambassadors."  So  he  led  him  into 
the  open  air.  It  was  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  sun  looked  down 
from  the  heavens,  like  a  face  of  burning  flame.  "  Now,"  said  the 
Rabbi,  "  look  steadfastly  at  the  sun."  "  How  can  I,  man  ?  It 
blinds  me."  "  Art  thou  unable  to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  God's 
creatures  ?  and  yet  dost  thou  think  to  behold  the  infinitely 
brighter  glory  of  the  Creator  ?  Such  a  sight  would  not  dazzle 
thee  only,  it  would  destroy  thee,  for  thus  it  is  written — 

"  '  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face, 

Thare  can  no  man  see  Me  and  live.'  " 

(66.)  The  Invisible  God. — View  the  present  life,  first,  in  the 
aspect  of  a  state  of  trial,  and  you  will  see  that  such  an  economy 
necessitates  the  invisibility  of  God.  For  the  idea  of  a  state  of 
trial  is  that  of  a  condition  of  things  in  which  neither  the  motives 
to  good  nor  the  motives  to  evil  are  of  an  overwhelming  and  irre- 
sistible character.  There  can  be  no  trial  where  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  error  or  failure.  If  a  man's  love  of  truth  is  to  be  tested, 
truth  must  not  blaze  before  him  with  self-evident  clearness  and 
vividness.  Clear  enough  for  the  candid  and  earnest  inquirer  to 
find  it  out,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  obscure  enough  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  careless  or  prejudiced.  If  a  man's  love  of 
goodness  is  to  be  tested,  the  consequences  of  goodness  or  wicked- 
ness must  not  be  rendered  so  inevitable  and  instantaneous  that  only 
madness  would  hesitate  to  choose  between  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  trial  of  moral  principle  will  then  be  the  most  searching  when 
holiness  partakes  the  most  of  the  character  of  a  struggle  or  conflict, 
and  the  penalties  of  sinful  pleasure  are  distant  and  seemingly  un- 
certain. In  the  closest  local  proximity  to  the  unholy,  a  pure  and 
heavenly  spirit  is  removed  more  widely  beyond  their  range  of 
vision  than  if  oceans  rolled  between  them ;  it  preserves  amidst 
them  a  divine  incognito.  And  before  the  veil  can  be  dropped,  and 
the  pure  soul  reveal  its  inner  beauty  to  the  morally  defiled,  the 
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latter  must  needs  undergo  a  complete  renewal  of  nature,  a  trans- 
formation and  discipline  into  kindred  goodness.  How  much  more, 
without  holiness,  must  it  be  impossible  to  see  God  !  No  external 
vision  or  revelation  could  disclose  the  Infinitely  Holy  to  natures 
imperfect  and  sinful.  They  might  be  taken  to  heaven,  and  stand 
beside  the  everlasting  throne,  yet  would  the  lustrous  purity  of  its 
great  Occupant  be  all  dark  and  unapparent  to  them.  Hivine  Being, 
in  its  wondrous  manifestations,  might  play  around  the  unrenewed 
mind ;  but  it  would  be  as  a  luminous  atmosphere  bathing  blind 
eyes,  or  sweet  music  rippling  round  deaf  ears;  the  heavenly 
effluence  could  not  pass  inwards,  could  wake  no  thrill  of  appre- 
ciation, no  sympathetic  delight  within  the  soul.  There  must,  in 
short,  be  something  godlike  in  us  before  we  can  see  and  know  God  ; 
we  must  be  "  like  Him  "  before  we  can  u  see  Him  as  He  is." — Dr. 
Caird. 

(67  )  God  Incomprehensible. — It  is  utterly  impossible  to  demon- 
strate there  is  no  God.  He  can  choose  no  medium  but  will  fall 
in  as  a  proof  for  his  existence,  and  a  manifestation  of  his  excellency, 
rather  than  against  it.  The  Atheist  never  saw  God,  and  there- 
fore knows  not  how  to  believe  such  a  being ;  he  cannot  compre- 
hend Him.  He  would  not  be  a  God,  if  he  could  fall  within  the 
narrow  model  of  a  human  understanding.  He  would  not  be  infinite 
if  He  were  comprehensible,  or  to  be  terminated  by  our  sight. 
How  small  a  thing  must  that  be  which  is  seen  by  a  bodily  eye,  or 
grasped  by  a  weak  mind  !  If  God  were  visible  or  comprehensible, 
He  would  be  limited.  Shall  it  be  a  sufficient  demonstration  from 
a  blind  man,  that  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room,  because  he  sees  it 
not,  though  he  feel  the  warmth  of  it  ?  The  knowledge  of  the 
effect  is  sufficient  to  conclude  the  existence  of  the  cause.  Who 
ever  saw  his  own  life !  Is  it  sufficient  to  deny  a  man  lives,  because 
he  beholds  not  his  life,  and  only  knows  it  by  his  motion  ?  He 
never  saw  his  own  soul,  but  knows  he  hath  one  by  his  thinking 
power.  The  air  renders  itself  sensible  to  men  in  its  operations, 
yet  was  never  seen  by  the  eye.  If  God  should  render  Himself 
visible,  they  might  still  question  as  well  as  now,  whether  that 
which  was  visible  were  God,  or  some  delusion.  If  He  should  ap- 
pear glorious,  we  can  as  little  behold  Him  in  His  majestic  glory,  as 
an  owl  can  behold  the  sun  in  its  brightness  ;  we  should  still  but  see 
Him  in  His  effects,  as  we  do  the  sun  by  its  beams.  If  He  should 
show  a  new  miracle,  we  should  still  see  Him  but  by  his  works  ;  so 
we  see  Him  in  His  creatures,  every  one  of  which  would  be  as  great 
a  miracle  as  any  can  be  wrought,  to  one  that  had  the  first  pros- 
pect of  them.  To  require  to  see  God  is  to  require  that  which  is 
impossible  (1  Tim.  vi.  16)  :  "  He  dwells  in  the  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see." 
As  for  the  likeness  of  events  to  him  that  is  righteous,  and  him  that 
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is  wicked ;  to  him  that  sacrificeth  and  to  him  that  sacrificeth  not 
(Eccles.  ix.  2):  it  is  an  argument  for  a  reserve  of  judgment  in 
another  state,  which  every  man's  conscience  dictates  to  him,  when 
the  justice  of  God  shall  be  glorified  in  another  world,  as  much  as 
his  patience  is  in  this. — Charnock. 

(68.)  Curiosity  Rebuked. — Rabbi  Hillel,  who  was  said  to  be  a 
very  wise  man,  thought  he  would  like  to  know  more  of  God  than  is 
taught  in  the  Bible  He  tried  to  prepare  himself  for  this  foolish 
task  by  two  days' fasting  and  prayer ;  and  on  the  third  day  he 
went  to  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel.  There  his  great  mind  tried  to 
grasp  God,  but  ia  vain.  At  length  he  grew  tired,  and  turning 
round  he  saw  something  move.  It  was  a  little  mole,  that  had 
crept  out  of  its  dark  abode,  and  not  knowing  the  weakness  of  its 
own  eyes,  tried  to  look  upon  the  sun  in  all  its  brightuess  and  glory. 
Its  little  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  it  wished  itself  back  again  under 
the  earth ;  but  before  it  could  get  there,  an  eagle  that  was  flying 
above,  seized  it  in  its  tallons,  and  flew  away  with  it.  Rabbi  Hillel, 
as  he  saw  this  little  scene,  said, "  Blessed  be  the  God  of  my  fathers, 
who,  by  this  little  incident,  has  taught  me  this  wise  lesson — not  to 
pry  into  things  too  deep  for  me." 

(69.)  Folly  of  Denying  the  Existence  of  God. — "The  wonder 
turns  on  the  great  process  by  which  a  man  could  grow  to  the 
immense  intelligence  which  oan  know  that  there  is  no  God.  What 
ages  an^  what  lights  are  requisite  for  this  attainment !  This  in- 
telligence involves  the  very  attributes  of  Divinity,  while  a  God  is 
denied.  For,  unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is  at  this 
moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  cannot  know  but  there 
may  be  in  some  place  manifestations  of  a  Deity,  by  which  even  he 
would  be  overpowered.  If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  every 
agent  in  the  universe,  the  one  that  he  does  not  know  may  be  God. 
If  he  is  not  himself  the  chief  agent  in  the  universe,  and  does 
not  know  what  is  so,  that  which  is  so  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not 
in  absolute  possession  of  all  the  propositions  that  constitute  univer- 
sal truth,  the  one  which  he  wants  may  be,  that  there  is  a  God.  If 
he  cannot  with  certainty  assign  the  cause  of  all  that  he  perceives 
to  exist,  that  cause  may  be  a  God.  If  he  does  not  know  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  the  immeasurable  ages  that  are  past, 
some  things  may  have  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unless  he 
knows  all  things,  that  is,  precludes  all  other  divine  existence  by 
being  Deity  himself,  he  cannot  know  that  the  Being  whose 
existence  he  rejects  does  not  exist,  but  he  must  know  that  he  does 
not  exist,  else  he  deserves  equal  contempt  and  compassion  for  the 
temerity  with  which  he  firmly  avows  his  rejection,  and  acts 
accordingly.' — John  Foster. 

(70.)  The  Hindoo's  Notion  of  the  Origin  of  the  Universe. — It  is 
related  that  the  priests  of  Hindostan,  being  questioned  concerning 
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the  foundation  of  the  world,  informed  their  followers  that  our 
planet  rested  on  the  broad  back  of  a  huge  elephant,  divinely  en- 
dowed with  sufficient  strength  to  support  it.  This  answer  served 
to  dispose  of  the  interrogators  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  came  back  with  the  pertinent  inquiry,  What  was  it  that 
supported  the  elephant  ?  The  priests  ransacked  their  imagina- 
tions for  a  reply  to  the  awkward  question,  and,  at  length,  solemnly 
assured  their  inquirers  that  each  of  the  elephant's  feet  rested  on 
the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  They  forgot,  or  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  what  it  was  the  tortoises  stood  upon. 

(71.)   The  FooVs  saying,  "There  is.  no^God" — 

41  The  fool  hath  said  '  There  is  no  God. 

No  G-od !     Who  lights  the  morning  sun, 
And  sends  him  on  his  heavenly  read, 

A  fair  and  brilliant  course  to  run  ? 

Who,  when  the  radiant  day  is  done, 
Hangs  forth  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 

And  bids  the  planets,  one  by  one, 
Steal  o'er  the  night  vales  dark  and  damp? 

"  No  God !     Who  gives  the  evening  dew, 

The  fanning  breeze,  the  fostering  shower  ? 
Who  warms  the  spring-morn's  budding  bough 

And  paints  the  summer's  noontide  flower  ? 

Who  spreais,  in  the  autumnal  bower, 
The  fruit  trees'  mellow  stores  around, 

And  sends  the  winter's  icy  power 
To  invigorate  the  exhausted  ground  ? 

"  No  God !     Who  makes  the  bird  to  wing 

Its  flight-like  arrow  through  the  sky, 
And  gives  the  deer  its  power  to  spring 

From  rock  to  rock  triumphantly  ? 
No  God  !     Who  warms  the  heart  to  heave 

With  thousand  f<  elings  soft  and  sweet, 
And  prompts  th'  aspiring  soul  to  leave 

The  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet  ? 

"  No  God !    Who  fixed  the  solid  ground 

On  pillars  strong  that  altered  not  ? 
Who  spread  the  curtain'd  skies  around  ? 

Who  doth  the  ocean  bounds  allot  ? 

Who  all  things  to  perfection  brought 
On  earth  below  in  heaven  above  ? 

Go,  ask  the  fool  of  impious  thought, 
That  dares  to  say,—"  There  is  no  Gud  ! '  " 

(72.)  The  Christian's  Creed— a  Joy. — I  have  found  the  value  of  a 
personal  God  tome.  lam  not  sufficient  for  myself  without  his 
companionship.  I  cannot  endure  the  lonesomeness  of  his  absence. 
Doubts  about  Him  would  bring  me  no  substitutes.  I  call  to 
memory  a  departed  affectionate  father  ;  his  anxiety  about  my  wel- 
fare, his  kind  looks,  his  tender  tones  of  voice,  his  sympathy  with 
me  in  my  pain?,  and  his  readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice  he  could 
in  my  behalf.  He  is  present  again  in  thought ;  but  this  is  attended 
with  the  painful  recollection  that  he  is  dead.     He  dropped  tears  of 
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affectionate  grief  over  me  when  ill.  The  ear  that  listened  patiently 
to  the  tale  of  my  distress,  and  the  tongue  that  uttered  words  of 
a  father's  consolation  to  me,  are  all  motionless  in  the  tomb.  Turning 
from  this  sad  blank,  during  the  quiet  silence  of  the  night,  when  my 
thoughts  are  nervously  inquisitive,  criticising  everything  belonging 
to  me  with  a  painful  unyielding  minuteness,  anatomising  my  past, 
present,  and  future,  then  I  find  the  value  of  a  personal  God.  No 
one  could  make  me  believe  that  it  is  not  valuable  then  to  realize 
the  fact  that  his  compassionate  eye  is  upon  him.  His  ear  is  ready 
to  listen  to  my  cry.  It  is  He  that  made  the  heart  of  my  father 
tender,  though  it  is  now  no  more  than  cold  clay  in  the  grave.  But, 
my  Divine  Lord  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  or  a  father.  My 
mother  forsook  and  forgot  me,  but  He  will  never  leave  me,  never; 
no,  never  forsake  me.  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  he 
will  comfort  me.  He  has  said  of  one  like  me,  "Is  Ephraim  my 
dear  Son  ?  I  do  remember  him  still,  my  bowels  are  troubled  for 
him.  I  will  surely  have  mercy  on  him,  saith  the  Lord."  If  I  were 
like  Abraham,  in  a  strange  land,  He  would  say,  "  I  am  with  thee, 
fear  not."  If  I  were  like  Hagar,  in  the  lonely  wilderness,  I  could 
say,  "  Thou  God  seest  me ;"  or,  like  Elijah,  I  might  hear  him  ask, 
11  in  a  still  small  voice,  What  doest  thou  here  ?"  Should  I  bewail 
my  sins,  I  might  hear  Him  say  that  He  would  "  cast  them  behind 
his  back,"  putting  himself  between  me  and  their  punishment,  cast- 
ing them  "into  the  depths  of  the  sea,"  not  barely  covering  them, 
for  wh»re  sin  abounded,  grace  would  much  more  abound.  Looking 
to  the  trials  of  life,  I  would  find  Him  my  guide  unto  death.  He 
bids  me  call  upon  Him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  He  will  deliver 
me.  He  delights  in  mercy.  He  rejoices  to  be  gracious.  He  abun- 
dantly pardons.  He  loved  me,  and  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
die  for  me.  He  has  given  his  Spirit  to  be  my  comforter;  His  angels 
minister  to  me  ;  his  Word  to  inform  me  about  Himself,  about  me, 
and  about  all  things  connected  with  this  life,  and  the  next.  He 
makes  all  things  in  his  providence  to  work  together  for  my  good. 
My  tribulation  worketh  patience,  my  patience  experience,  my  ex- 
perience hope,  that  maketh  not  ashamed.  The  God  that  does  all 
this  knows  all  my  sins ;  and  he  will  judge  me  at  the  last  day. 
There  will  be  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  I  shall  not  be  handed 
over  to  a  higher  power  than  his.  His  Jiat,  that  gave  being  to  the 
universe,  will  give  being  to  my  heaven  for  ever.  This  is  the  God 
into  whose  keeping  and  care  I  have  committed  myself  body  and 
soul,  for  all  eternity. 

In  his  company  I  find  all  the  faculties  of  my  mind  in  harmony. 
I  have  a  God  of  infinite  purity  and  love  to  regulate  my  conscience 
by  his  will.  Without  Him,  conscience  would  make  a  coward  of 
me  to  that  degree,  that  I  would  hunt  out  all  the  superstitions  of 
the  world  to  satisfy  it.  In  Him  I  find  matchless  excellence.  He 
is  fairer  than  the  children  of  men.  The  chief  among  ten  thousands, 
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and  altogether  lovely ;  therefore  my  affections  will  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  Him,  as  upon  changeable  man.  He  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.  My  understanding,  when  employed  in 
contemplating  his  character  and  works,  has  something  worthy  of 
its  being  to  dwell  upon  My  memory  of  Him  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  satisfactory.  When  my  will  bows  to  his,  I  am  conscious  that 
his  is  faultless,  for  He  cannot  err. 

Suppose  if  millions  of  infidels  were  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  make 
me  doubt  all  this  about  my  God,  what  would  they  gain  for  them- 
selves by  the  attempt  ?  and  what  would  I  gain  should  I  listen  to 
them  ?  Nothing.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I  would  still  have  the 
consciousness  of  the  truth  of  his  being,  and  feel  uneasy  lest  He 
should  be  displeased  for  ever  at  my  leaving  Him,  by  adopting 
infidel  dogmas  But  if  I  reject  all  sceptical  insinuations,  the  infidels 
have  no  such  dangerous  consequences  to  threaten  me  with.  They 
have  no  indignant  Deity  to  punish  anyone  for  disbelieving  Him. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  treating  infidelity  with  contempt.  If 
I  reject  God,  I  am  warned  of  fearful  consequences;  if  I  reject 
atheism,  there  is  no  consequences  at  all.  The  derisive  laugh  of  the 
whole  infidel  world  at  my  religion  is  only  like  the  empty  whistlings 
of  the  wind  amongst  the  rocks.  The  pomp  of  its  argument,  and 
the  ostentation  of  its  assumed  philosophy,  is  nothing  but  a  passing 
fog  between  the  imaginations  of  its  dupes  and  the  high,  massive 
pyramids  of  Christian  truth. 

My  belief  in  it  affords  me  a  satisfaction  which  T  am  quite  resolved 
to  retain.  I  am  a  witness  to  the  peace  of  mind  which  a  present 
personal  God  in  Christ  is  to  such  a  creature  as  I  am.  Many  would 
give  worlds  for  peace  of  mind,  but  cannot  get  it.  I  have  it  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  fellowship  with  God  It  is  too  valuable 
for  me  to  throw  it  away  for  a  destiny  of  toil  and  chaos,  like 
Satan. 

"As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending,  ride 
Audacious  ;  but  that  seat  soon  failing,  meet 
A  vast  vacuity." 

I  value  my  bodily  life  so  much  that  I  will  not  refrain  from 
taking  what  is  necessary  for  its  support,  though  ordered  otherwise 
by  any  medical  philosophy  contrary  to  common  sense.  I  value  the 
life  of  my  mind  more,  and  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  it. 
And  I  will  not  give  up  that  which  agrees  with  that  superiority. 
1  find  that  faith  in  a  personal  God  does  agree  with  it. 

(73.)  The  Infidel's  Creed— a  Torture.— The  following  is  Mr.  G. 
Holyoake's  definition  of  that  form  of  infidelity  of  which  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  ablest  living  advocate,  "  Science  has  shown  that  we  are 
under  the  dominion  of  general  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  special 
providence,  and  that  prayers  are  useless,  and  that  propitiation  is 
vain ;  that  whether  there  be  a  deity  independent  of  nature,  or 
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whether  nature  be  Go'd,  it  is  still  the  God  of  the  iron  foot,  that 
passes  on  without  heeding,  without  feeling,  and  without  resting; 
that  nature  acts  with  a  fearful  uniformity,  stern  as  fate,  absolute 
as  tyranny,  merciless  as  death — too  vast  to  praise,  too  inexplicable 
to  worship,  too  inexorable  to  propitiate  ;  it  has  no  ear  for  prayer, 
no  heart  to  sympathize,  no  arm  to  save.  We  reap  from  it  neither 
special  help  nor  special  knowledge  ;  it  protects  itself  from  our 
curiosity  by  giving  us  only  finite  powers;  its  silence  is  profound, 
and  when  we  ask  its  secret,  it  points  to  death.  Yet  if  we  are 
wise  we  shall  learn  from  this  great  mystery,  before  which  creeds  are 
shattered  and  dogmas  are  cancelled  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  monitor. 
Men  fable  to  us  the  future  with  fearful  presumption — they  affright 
us  with  a  world  they  have  never  visited,  amaze  us  with  images 
they  have  never  seen,  alarm  us  by  the  ideal,  and  cheat  us  of  the 
real,  and  betray  us  by  a  false  dependance  to  our  own  destruction." 

(74.)  David  Hume. — The  brilliant  David  Hume  (as  he  is  some- 
times called),  in  his  book  on  Human  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  458,  says 
— "  I  seem  affrighted  and  confounded  with  the  solitude  in  which 
I  am  placed  by  my  philosophy.  When  I  look  abroad  on  every 
side,  I  see  dispute,  contradiction,  and  distraction.  When  I  turn 
my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.  Where 
am  I  ?  or  what  am  I  ?  From  what  cause  do  I  derive  my  exist- 
tence  ?  To  what  condition  shall  I  return  ?  I  am  confounded 
with  these  questions.  I  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  a  most  deplorable 
conditton,  environed  with  the  deepest  darkness  on  every  side." 
Hume,  however,  could  never  bring  his  mind  utterly  to  renounce 
all  religion;  he  was  neither  an  atheist  nor  a  deist.  Mrs.  Mallet 
met  him  one  night  at  an  assembly,  and  fondly  accosted  him  thus  : 
"  Mr.  Hume  give  me  time  to  introduce  myself  to  you ;  all  deists 
ought  to  know  each  other."  "  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  am  no  deist, 
I  do  not  style  myself  so,  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  known  by  the 
opposite."  He  did  not  avow  himself  an  atheist  in  Paris.  On  one 
occasion  he  dined  with  a  large  company  at  the  house  of  Baron 
St.  Holbach.  "As  for  atheists,"  said  Hume, "  I  do  not  believe 
one  exists,  I  have  never  seen  one."  "  You  have  been  a  little  un- 
fortunate," said  the  Baron,  "  here  you  are  with  seventeen  of  them 
at  the  table  for  the  first  time."  Hume  and  Adam  Ferguson  were 
walking  home  together  one  beautiful,  clear  night.  Hume  suddenly 
looked  up  to  the  starry  sky  and  said  :  "  0  Adam,  can  any  one  con- 
template the  wonders  of  that  firmament  and  not  believe  there  is  a 
God  ?  "  And  when  his  mother  died  he  was  found  in  deepest 
affliction,  and  bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  upon  which  Mr.  Boyle 
said  to  him  that  his  uncommon  grief  arose  from  his  having  thrown 
oft  the  principles  of  religion,  to  which  he  replied,  ''Though  I  throw 
off  my  speculations  to  entertain  the  learned  and  metaphysical 
world,  yet,  in  other  things,  I  do  not  think  so  differently  from  the 
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rest  of  the  world  as  you  imagine."  Hume  hoped  that  his  scepticism 
would  do  no  harm,  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  told  of  a  banker's  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  decamped 
with  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  philosopher  wondered  greatly  what 
could  induce  such  a  man  thus  to  incur,  for  an  incomparable  sum, 
such  an  amount  of  guilt  and  infamy.  "  I  can  easily  account  for 
it,"  said  John  Howes,  "  from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and  the 
kind  of  books  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading."  "What  were  they  ?" 
said  the  philosopher.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  when  Howe 
answered,  "  Amongst  others,  Hume's  Essays." 

(75.)  Misery  of  Infidels. — The  marvellous  Lacordaire  (a  man  who 
could  walk  neither  by  faith  nor  sight)  put  on  record  as  follows  : — 
"  I  am  feeble,  discouraged,  solitary,  in  the  midst  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  men.  I  feel  little  attachment  to  existence  ;  my  imagina- 
tion has  taken  the  colour  out  of  it.  I  am  satisfied  of  all  without 
having  tasted  anything.  If  you  only  knew  how  sad  I  am  be- 
coming. I  love  sorrow,  and  live  much  with  her.  They  speak  to 
me  of  literary  fame  and  public  employment.  I  have  occasionally 
certain  desires  that  way ;  but,  frankly,  I  despise  fame,  and  can 
scarcely  conceive  why  people  should  take  so  much  trouble  to  run 
after  such  a  little  fool.  Where  is  the  soul  that  shall  understand 
mine  ?" 

Lord  Byron  (described  by  Lady  Mary  Lamb  in  her  diary  as 
"  mad,  bad,  and  dangerous  to  know,")  in  one  of  his  last  poems 
utters  the  following  sentiments  in  reference  to  himself,  his  fellow 
man,  and  the  world  : — 

"  Nay,  for  my  myself,  so  dark  my  fate  '' 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been, 
Man  and  the  world  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene." 

Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  tells  us  that  Lord  Byron  sought  the  Lord 
on  his  death-bed. 

(7<o).  The  Infidel  and  the  Christian. — "  In  man,"  said  Voltaire, 
"  there  is  more  wretchedness  than  in  all  animals  put  together.  He 
loves  life,  and  yet  he  knows  that  he  must  die.  If  he  enjoys  a 
transcient  good  he  suffers  various  evils,  and  is  at  last  devoured  by 
worms.  This  knowledge  is  his  fatal  prerogative  ;  other  animals 
have  it  not.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  nothing  more  than  a 
crowd  of  wretches  equally  criminal  and  unfortunate,  and  the  globe 
contains  carcasses  rather  than  men.  I  tremble  at  the  review  of 
this  dreadful  picture  to  find  that  it  contains  a  complaint  against 
Providence  itself,  and  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born." 

In  contrast  with  this  we  ask  the  reader  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
sincere  believer. 

"  I  shall  shortly,"  exclaimed  Haliburton  on  his  death-bed,  "  get 
a  very  different  sight  of  God  from  what  I  ever  had,  and  shall  be 
meet  to  praise  him  for  ever.     What  a  wonder  that  I  enjoy  such 
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composure  under  all  my  bodily  pains,  and  in  view  of  death  itself! 
What  a  mercy  that  having  the  use  of  my  reason,  I  can  declare  his 
goodness  to  my  soul!  I  bless  his  name  ;  I  have  found  Him,  and 
die  rejoicing  in  him." 

(77.)  Mirabeau  and  Wesley. — Mirabeau,  the  Infidel,  who  was 
the  hero  of  the  French  nation,  died  as  a  Frenchman  might  be  ex- 
pected to  die,  with  a  great  deal  of  show  and  talk  about  the 
grandeur  of  his  own  genius  and  the  loss  to  his  country,  and  his 
last  words  were  "  Crown  me  with  flowers ;  I  am  about  to  sink 
into  the  last  sleep  !  "  In  the  same  month  there  died  in  London 
one  upon  whose  lips  thousands  had  hung,  whose  name  was  a 
household  word  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  this  country  ;  he  had 
lived  till  his  white  hairs  were  the  joy  and  reverence  of  all  classes 
of  society,  and  as  John  Wesley  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  among  his  last 

words  were : — 

"  I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 
Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers." 

Let  anyone  trace  the  effects  of  those  two  lives  ;  mark  the  progress 
of  revolutionary  principles  in  France,  and  notice  the  influence  of 
that  great  revival  of  religion,  of  which  John  Wesley  was  the 
means,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  English  nation,  and  you 
will  be  constrained  to  say  that  it  was  the  influence  of  that  revival 
that  maintained  the  principles  of  freedom  and  constitutional 
government  among  us,  besides  extending  true  religion  among  the 
masses  of  the  community. 

(78.)  Christianity  and  Secularism. — The  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
says  :  "  Some  time  ago  I  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the  stealthy  pro- 
gress which  that  accursed  system — Secularism — was  making  in  Lan- 
cashire. But  God  settled  it.  God  sent  us  the  cotton  famine ;  that 
settled  it :  and  Secularism  has  never  rallied  since.  When  the  Secu- 
larists used  to  come  out  to  meet  us,  they  said  to  the  people, '  Don't 
listen  to  these  men ;  all  they  want  is  your  money.  All  their  talk 
is  about  the  next  world.  They  do  not  care  about  this.  They  do 
not  care  about  your  having  food,  clothes,  and  healthy  homes.'  And 
thus  we  were  taunted  everywhere.  Then  occurred  the  outbreak  of 
that  terrible  cotton  famine.  Where  were  the  Secularists  then  ? 
1  ,ike  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  they  folded  up  their  tents  and  silently 
stole  away.  And  they  who  had  said  it  was  their  special  mission 
to  deal  with  temporalities,  forgot  all  temporalities  but  their  owa, 
and  came  up  to  London  to  lecture  upon  anything — admission  three- 
pence." 

(79.)  Infidel  Objections. — The  persistency  with  which  infidels 
urge  objections  to  Christianity,  which  have  been  answered  a  thou- 
sand times  over,  remind  us  of  a  German  who  had  been  beaten  in  a 
foot  race*.    His  friend  outrun  him  three  times  in  quick  succession, 
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and  then  said,  "  Now,  sir,  you  will  acknowledge  that  I  can  beat 
you  running,  will  you  not  ?"  "  Oh.,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  German, 
"  I  never  acknowledges  I'se  peat  till  I  gives  up ;  and  py  sure  I 
never  gives  up !  Let  us  run  again." 

(80  )  Tendency  of  Atheism. — From  the  earliest  times  men  have 
had  an  idea  that  Atheism  is  mischievous,  that  it  destroys  the 
mightiest  aids  to  virtue,  and  that  its  tendency  has  been  to  keep 
men  low  as  moral  and  intellectual  beings.  Belief  in  a  God  and 
Christ,  retribution  and  immortality,  is,  as  a  rule,  felt  by  mankind 
at  large  to  be  beneficial  in  checking  vice,  promoting  virtue,  ad- 
vancing society,  multiplying  and  promoting  the  arts  of  living  and 
making  men  good  and  noble,  and  earth  a  paradise.  That  to  which 
our  common  sense  and  the  instincts  of  our  nature  prompt  us — faith 
in  an  Almighty  God — is  the  true  and  sound  philosophy,  and  is 
necessary  to  our  intellectual  maturity,  moral  superiority  and  well- 
being,  body  and  soul,  throughout  time  and  eternity. 

(81.)  Tom  Paine's  " Age  of  Reason.' — When  this  book  was 
submitted  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  manuscript,  he  returned  it  to  the 
author  with  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — "  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  attempt  unchaining  the  tiger,  but  to  burn 
this  piece  before  it  is  seen  by  any  other  person.  If  men  are  so 
wicked  with  religion,  what  would  they  be  without  it  ?"' 

(82.)  The  reluctant  Confession  of  an  Infidel. —  ft  is  stated  in  the 
"  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,"  by  Sir  W  Forbes,  that  Mr.  Hume  was  one 
day  boasting  to  Dr.  Gregory  that,  among  his  disciples  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  had  the  honour  to  reckon  many  of  the  fair  sex.  "  Now 
tell  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "  whether,  if  you  had  a  wife  or  daughter, 
you  would  wish  them  to  be  your  disciples  ?  Think  well  before  you 
answer  me ;  for  I  assure  you  that,  whatever  your  answer  is.  I  will 
not  conceal  it."  Mr.  Hume,  with  a  smile  and  some  hesitation, 
made  this  reply  : — "  No  ;  1  believe  scepticism  may  be  too  sturdy  a 
virtue  for  a  woman." 

(83.)  Testimony  of  Infidels  to  the  power  of  religion. — Voltaire  said 
that  religion  was  necessary  to  a  nation ;  and  that  no  man  who  openly 
denied  the  existence  ot  a  Deity  would  ever  acquire  a  general  in- 
fluence with  mankind,  however  great  his  powers  with  certain  de- 
praved circles.  Even  David  Hume  had  said :  "  Look  out  for  a 
people  entirely  destitute  of  religion ;  if  you  find  them  at  all,  be 
assured  that  they  are  but  a  fewdegrees  removed  from  brutes."  The 
French  tried  to  do  without  it ;  their  Atheism  was  a  reaction  from 
the  absurdities  and  persecuting  intolerance  of  Popery.  But,  after 
trying  no  religion  for  a  time,  and  sending  each  other  by  thousands 
to  the  guillotine,  they  found  that  they  could  not  get  on  without 
it ;  and  in  1794,  the  Convention  unanimously  decreed  their  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  being  and  of  a  future  state. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  recent  disasters  of  the  French  nation, 
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when  one  of  their  own  writers  said :  "  We  can  but  repeat  our 
ever-widening  experience,  that  France  is  caught  in  the  maelstrom 
of  materialistic  infidelity,  and  no  Papal  cobwebs  can  hold  her  back. 
Nothing  but  a  firm  anchor,  fixed  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  could  do  it ; 
and  we  recollect  the  prophetic  keen-sightedness  of  the  patriarch 
of  a  northern  city  when,  in  1869,  he  said  to  brethren  who  preached 
the  gospel  on  the  Gair,  '  Too  late  !  too  late !  You  have  come 
twenty  years  too  late ;  you  might  have  saved  France  had  you 
come  sooner.' ""  "A  whole  nation  without  God,"  says  a  journal, 
"  asking,  as  the  only  and  supreme  good,  for  a  full  draught  of  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world!  May  God  yet  delay  the  awful  future 
which  apparently  is  rapidly  drawing  near." 

(84.)  Decline  of  Infidelity. — Mr.  George  Holyhoke,  in  a  recent 
debate,  said : — "  Mr.  Bradlaugh  wanders  through  this  land,  pro- 
claiming the  principles  of  secularism  as  though  they  were  atheism, 
and  arguing  with  the  clergy.  Why,  when  I  go  now  to  Glasgow, 
to  Huddersfield,  to  Liverpool,  to  Manchester,  I  find  the  secularists 
there  unadvanced  in  position.  Even  in  Northampton,  which  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  knows,  I  found  them  lately  meeting  on  the  second-floor 
of  a  public-house  where  I  found  them  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  Glasgow  they  are  in  the  same  second-rate  position  they 
were  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  What  have  we  been 
doing  ?  Does  not  this  show  an  obsolete  policy  ?  Ranters,  Mug- 
gletonians,  Mormons,  and  men  of  their  stamp,  are  superior  to  act- 
ing so.  ^  Any  party  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the  world 
could  with  thought  have  done  more.  The  most  ordinary  sects 
build  or  hire  temples  and  other  places  where  their  people  decently 
meet.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  with  all  his  zeal  and  appeals,  finds  to-day 
that  all  London  can  do  is  to  put  up  this  kind  of  place  in  which  we 
now  meet  opposite  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  people,  so  the  enemy 
says,  naturally  expect  to  find  us." 


©n  (Ereattom 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  III. 

ENEKAL  remarks  on  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
the  universe.  There  is  one  Eternal  God,  who  is  infinitely, 
consummately,  and  eternally  blessed  in  Himself.     No 
external  work  is  necessary  to  make  Him  happy.  But,  as 
Witsius  says, — 

1. — It  pleased  Him,  however,  to  display  His  attributes  in  certain 
works  that  are  without  Himself  (or  in  a  certain  sense  apart  from 
Himself),  the  form  and  image  of  which  he  had  most  wisely  deli- 
neated in  His  mind  from  eternity. 

2. — St.  Clement  says,  "  The  creation  of  the  world  is  the  effect  of 
His  Counsel  alone." 

3. — This  is  also  implicitly  expressed  in  Scripture : — Exodus  xx. 
11 ;  Neh.  ix  5,  6 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  lxxiv.  16,  lxxxix.  11  ;  Job  xxvi.  13  ; 
Isa.  xlv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  17 ;  Isa.  xlv.  18  ;  John  i.  1, 3, 4  ;  Col.  i.  16  ; 
Heb.  iii.  4.  (a)  The  vastness  of  creation  evinced  by  the  various  suns, 
worlds,  and  systems  which  compose  the  boundless  empire  of  the 
material  universe.     Dr.  Dick  quoted. 

(b.)  The  manner  and  economy  of  the  lower  order  of  animals  ex- 
hibit something  more  than  various  modifications  of  matter  and 
motions.  1.  Animals  have  instinct  and  a  portion  of  knowledge, 
which  indicate  they  have  a  nature  superior  to  mere  matter ;  2. 
Man  has  a  nature  which  is  spiritual  and  intelligent ;  3.  Planets 
probably  inhabited  ;  4.  God  the  sole  and  abiolute  proprietor  of  all 
things,  whether  material  or  intellectual,  pp.  65-70. 

The  creation  and  formation  of  the  earth  discussed.  Some  have 
insanely  professed  to  believe  that  the  world  is  merely  ideal,  and 
totally  devoid  of  any  real  substance  or  form.  Others  who  admit 
its  reality  differ  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  in  existence.  "  Different  copies," — of  the  Bible — "  give 
different  dates."    The  Hebrew  copy  dates  the  creation  of  the  world 
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3  944  B.C. ;  the  Samaritan  gives  4,305  B.C. ;  the  Septuagint  gives 
5,270  years  B.C.,  which  carries  us  back  765  years  beyond  the 
Samaritan,  and  1,326  beyond  the  Hebrew.  Usher,  Dr.  Wills,  Mr. 
Whiston,  and  Mr.  Pezron  quoted.  Many  assert  that  "the  earth, 
or  the  chaotic  matter  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  unquestionably 
existed  millions  of  ages  before  the  creation  of  Adam."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  says,  somewhat  strongly,  that  "  The  present  dogmatic  sys- 
tems of  geology  are  almost  the  neplus  ultra  of  brain-sick  visionaries 
and  system-mad  mortals."     Three  theories  examined. 

1. — The  first  theory  regards  the  words,  "  In  the  beginning,"  as 
referring  to  some  indefinitely  remote  period,  when  God  brought 
into  existence  an  immense  mass  of  chaotic  or  confused  matter  ;  that 
this  matter  was  in  a  fluid  state ;  that  it  was  by  some  means  set  in 
motion  ;  that  by  the  laws  of  cohesion,  chemical  affinity,  and  motion, 
it  became  partially  consolidated  ;  that  in  process  of  time  a  portion 
of  the  solids  were  separated  from  the  fluid  element,  and  became 
hard,  and  formed  what  is  termed  the  "  Primary  rocks,"  which  com- 
pose the  grand  framework  of  the  globe.  These  rocks  contain  granite, 
gneiss,  micaslate,  hornblende,  primary  limestone,  &c,  but  no  salt, 
coal,  petrification,  or  any  remains  of  organised  substances. 

(a.)  The  transition  rocks  are  composed  of  "  large  fragments  of  the 
primitive  rocks."  (&.)  The  principal  formations  or  "  the  secondary 
rocks"  which  next  appear,  are  coal,  chalk,  secondary  limestone, 
oolite,  millstone,  grit,  &c.  Because  there  are  found  in  this  strata 
petrified  animals  and  vegetables,  it  is  supposed  that  during  the  for- 
mation of  the  transition  rocks  and  the  secondary  rocks,  vegetables 
were  produced,  and  certain  animals  lived  and  died.  It  is  said  the 
Tertiary  strata  is  being  formed,  and  consists  of  beds  of  marl,  clay, 
sand,  &c.  The  volcanic  and  basalt  rocks  are  formed  principally  by  the 
action  of  subterraneous  heat  and  eruption.  They  consist  principally 
of  basalt,  lava,  and  greenstone.  The  alluvial  or  superficial  strata 
consists  of  sand,  mud,  peat,  gravel-beds,  &c.  Some  geologists  sup* 
pose  that  millions  of  years  were  required  to  form  the  various  strati- 
fications, at  the  end  of  which  God  made  man.  (a.)  The  notion  of 
the  earth's  great  antiquity,  of  monstrous  animals,  &c,  existing  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man,  is  not  a  discovery  of  modern  geological 
science.  It  formed  part  of  Chaldee  mythology.  Eusebius,  Josephus, 
Lyncellus,  referred  to.  (b.)  The  Mosaic  account  of  creation  is  a 
plain  and  simple  narrative.  Mr.  W-  Macgillivray  quoted.  Others 
think  that  Gen.  i.  1  refers  to  an  event  which  transpired  millions  of 
years  be-  fore  the  six  days'  work  began,  pp.  71-77 

2. — Another  hypothesis  regards  the  words,  "  In  the  beginning," 
as  referring  to  a  period  long  before  the  creation  of  Adam  when  God 
created  the  material  universe,  and,  in  this  universe,  he  "gave  a 
harmonious  and  beautiful  existence  to  the  whole ; "  that  it  was  in- 
habited by  certain  animals,  and  intelligent  and  holy  beings  j  that  on 
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account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  intelligent  beings  (now  called  devils), 
the  earth  fell  into  ruin.     The  words  ''without  form  and  void  "  are 
supposed  by  the  advocates  of  this  theory  to  refer  to  this  ruin.  They, 
therefore,  hold  that  the  six  days'  work  was  the  restoration  of  the 
ruined  earth  to  become  a  fit  home   for  man.     The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Bay  lee  on  the  harmony  of  the  Scripture  with  true  geology  :  (a)  "  That 
there  were  conditions  of  this  earth  previous  to  its  being  inhabited  by 
human  beings,  in  which  it  had  an  atmosphere,  light,  various  classes 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  but  no  inhabitants  dealing  with  material 
things  as  men  deal  with  them  now ;  (6)  That  there  have  been 
changes  of  so  violent  and  extensive  a  character  as  must  have  greatly 
deranged  the  superficial  condition  of  the  earth,  and  extensively,  if 
not  universally,  destroyed  terrestrial  life,  and  very  greatly  affected 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  (c)  These  violent  perturbations 
have  been  followed  by  long  periods  of  comparative  quiet ;  (d)  Whe- 
ther the  earth's  surface,  during  any  geologic  change,  was  ever  sub- 
merged or  otherwise  wholly  deranged  at  any  one  moment,  geology 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover ;  (e)  Far  larger  portions  of 
the  present  species  of  terrestrial  animals  had  no  existence  during 
those  geological  periods.     They  are,  therefore,  entirely  new  forma- 
tions of  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God :  (/}  Man  is  a  species  of 
animal  distinct  from  all  other  animals.    Geology  demonstrates  that 
his  formation  is  a  recent  one,  and  that  his  power  over  nature  is 
indescribably  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  animals  which  geology 
reveals."    Dr.  Pye  Smith  seemed  favourable  to  this  view.     See  his 
interpretation  of  Gen.  i.  1,  2.,  pp.  78-80. 

3. — Another  theory  interprets  the  six  days  mentioned  by  Moses 
as  six  indefinite  periods  of  great  length  ranging  over  millions  of 
ages. 

(a).  The  remarks  of  S.  H.  Boyd.  Esq.,  in  favour  of  this  theory 
noticed  ;  (6)  May  not  many  of  the  geological  existing  phenomena 
be  accounted  for  by  referring  to  the  original  state  of  our  earth, 
without  attempting  to  alter  the  date  of  creation,  or  to  the  great 
changes  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  general  deluge  t1     (c) 
Much  mystery  would  still  remain,  provided  the  ante-Adaiuic  exis- 
tence of  the  earth,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the  various  strata 
could  be  proved,  or  the  account  of  Creation  could  be  made  to  har- 
monise with  these  theories  ;  (d)  Many  of  the  various  zoolite  fossil 
phenomena  recently  discovered  may  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions 
and  physical  changes  at  the  deluge.  Gen.  vi.  L'> ;  Job  xxxxiii.  8, 10 ; 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Bishop  Burnett,    (e)  Dr.  Woodward  adduces  ar- 
guments to  show  the  probability  that,  at  the  deluge  the  whole  ter- 
restrial substance  was  amalgamated  with  water,  afier  which  the 
different  minerals  of  which  it  is  now  composed  settled  into  beds  or 
strata,  according  to  their  respective  gravities.    But,  while  this  may 
be  carrying  the  idea  of  destruction  too  far,  it  is  both  reasonable  and 
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Scriptural  to  suppose  that  in  connection  with  the  Noahic  deluge 
the  strata  of  the  earth  have  materially  changed,  especially  those 
nearest  the  surface.  Cuvier  and  Dr.  W.  Cook's  "  Cosmogony  of 
Genesis  "  referred  to,  pp.  81-86. 

Gen.  i.,  ii.,  1-3 ;  Exod.  xx.  11 ;  Jobxxxviii.  4-7  ;  Psa.  xxxiii.  6-9  ; 
Heb.  xi.  3. 


COSMOGANY   OF  THE  WOELD. 

It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth 
in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  to  religion. — BACON. 

We  thus  learn  that  the  provinces  of  reason  and  faith  are  not  co-extensive ; 
that  it  is  a  duty,  enjoined  by  reason  itself,  to  believe  in  that  which  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend.— Mansell. 

It  is  related  of  Napoleon,  that  when  Marshal  Duroc,  an 
avowed  infidel,  was  once  telling  a  very  improbable  story, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  true,  the  Emperor  quietly 
remarked,  "  There  are  some  men  who  are  capable  of  believ- 
ing everything  but  the  Bible."  This  remark  finds  abundant 
illustrations  in  every  age.  There  are  men  all  about  us,  at  the 
present  vday,  who  tell  us  they  cannot  believe  the  Bible ;  but 
their  capacities  for  believing  any  and  everything  which  seems 
to  oppose  the  Bible  are  enormous.  The  greediness  with 
which  they  devour  the  most  far-fetched  stories,  the  flimsiest 
arguments,  if  they  only  appear  to  militate  against  the  Word 
of  God,  is  astonishing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  This  book  is 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  authentic  history  in  the  world  ; 
a  history  that  contains  the  first  written  discovery  that  God 
has  made  of  himself  to  mankind  ;  a  discovery  of  his  own  being, 
in  his  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  in  which  the  whole  hu- 
man race  are  intimately  concerned."  "  Without  this  his- 
tory," as  Fuller  remarks,  "  this  world  would  be  in  compara- 
tive darkness,  not  knowing  whence  it  came  nor  whither  it  goeth; 
in  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour  than  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  learned 
without  it  in  a  thousand  years."  From  its  statements  we 
learn  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  material  universe  did 
not  exist.    Space  was  empty.   Matter  had  no  existence.  Our 
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globe  and  the  planets  and  suns  we  now  behold  in  the  vast 
profound  of  space  had  not  been  added  to  the  Great  Architect's 
designs.  But  God  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  material 
universe.  "  He  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that 
are  therein."  "  The  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of 
God."  He  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  sentient  universe, 
and  at  his  omnific  command,  birds  appeared  in  the  air,  beasts 
in  the  field,  and  fishes  in  the  flood.  He  resolved  that  there 
should  be  an  intelligent  universe  :  "  He  spake  and  it  was 
done;"  and  angels  and  men  sprang  into  existence.  The 
materials  of  the  universe,  their  bulk  and  arrangements,  their 
adaptation  and  tendency,  the  symmetry  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  almost  unlimited  endowments  of  the  human  mind  ; 
the  insect  and  vegetable  kingdom  departing  and  reappearing 
with  unaltering  regularity  year  after  year ;  the  vast  regions 
of  space,  where  innumerable  worlds  pursue  their  silent  course 
— all  these  are  facts  patent  to  the  senses. 

And  yet  this  self-evident  fact  has  been  questioned. 
Amongst  the  few  individuals  who,  according  to  Mr.  Garner, 
"  have  insanely  professed  to  believe  that  the  world  is  merely 
ideal,  and  totally  devoid  of  any  real  substance  or  form,"  Lord 
Berkeley  occupies  a  distinguished  place.  He  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  material  world,  and  his  theory  may  be 
thus  stated  : — There  is  no  real  existence  of  matter  ;  every- 
thing exists  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it ;  and  apart  from 
the  perceiving  mind  nothing  exists.  There  is  not  any  other 
substance  than  spirit,  or  that  which  perceives.  The  table  we 
write  on,  the  book  we  hold  in  our  hands,  the  bread  we  eat, 
the  shoes  which  pinch  our  corns,  have  no  real  existence  in 
themselves  apart  from  the  mind  which  perceives  them  through 
the  senses.  Mind  is  everything,  matter  is  nothing.  "  Such 
visionary  ravings,1'  says  Mr.  Garner,  "  must  either  be  the 
result  of  a  disordered  brain,  or  the  monstrous  offspring  of  the 
most  extravagant  eccentricity.  The  world  is  before  us;  its 
actual  existence  is  ocularly  demonstrated ;  it  is  visible  and 
tangible,  and  no  process,  kind,  or  method  of  reasoning  can 
demonstrate  its  mere  ideal  existence."  "We  may  remark  in 
parenthesis  that  Mr.  Hume  went  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  we  are  not  sure  of  even  having 
minds  ;  all  that  we  can  be  certain  of  is  that  we  have  ideas 
and  impressions ;  so  that,  as  that  profound  metaphysician,  Mr, 
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Samuel  Drew,  remarked,   between   these  two  metaphysical 
millstones  the  universe  is  ground  to  a  nonentity. 

The    reality  of   the  world's  existence,   however,   cannot 
reasonably  be  disputed.     In  reference  to  "  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  in  existence,  and  how  it  was  originally  formed, 
many  curious,  conflicting,  and  fanciful  opinions  have  been 
entertained  by  learned  men  ;  "  some  of  which  Mr.  Garner 
impartially  states.      Whether  the  creation  or  formation  of 
our  globe  was  gradual  or  otherwise  ;  whether  it  was  launched 
into  existence  about  6,000  years  ago ;  or  the  chaotic  matter,  out 
of  which  it  was  formed,  existed  ages  before  the  creation  of 
Adam,    are  points  upon  which  men   of  the  greatest  intel- 
lects the  profoundest  learning,  and  the  most  unquestionable 
piety  hold  widely  different  theories.     Neither  our  space,  nor 
the   object  we  have  in  view  in   writing   this   Handbook  to 
Theology  will  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  this   subject.      We,  however,  fully  endorse  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Mr.  Garner's  Dissertation  on  Creation. 
He  says,    "  In  our  opinion  the  phraseology  of  the  sacred 
historian  is  so  constructed  as  to  leave  sufficient  scope  for  all 
the  recent  discoveries  which  geologists  have  made  in  relation 
to  the*  dark  and  remote  condition  of  that  primal  order  of 
things  from  which   our  earth  rose.     The  Divine  testimony 
does  not,  when  rightly  understood,  absolutely  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  an  antecedent  creation.     We  have 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe    that  angels  were  created 
long  before  the  human  race,  for,  at  the  birth  of  the  terrestial 
creation,  '  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy.'     And  the  residence  now  alloted  to  the 
human  family  may  have  been  built  up  by  the  Almighty  out 
of  the  matter  of  some  pre-existing  economy." 

It  requires  no  great  amount  of  talent  or  learning  to  raise 
a  laugh  or  a  sneer  at  what  most  people  are  wont  to  regard 
with  deep  veneration  ;  and  when  men  of  science  or  worldly 
wisdom  attempt  it,  they  have  only  to  divest  themselves  of 
those  feelings  of  reverence  and  restraint  which  prevent 
others  from  "  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Doctor 
Johnson,  while  conversing  with  a  gentleman  who  was  per- 
petually saying,  "  I  deny  it,"  replied,  in  Latin,  "  An  ass  may 
deny  more  in  one  hour  than  a  wise  man  could  prove  in  a 
whole  year."      A  child  may  ask  a  question  which  the  pro- 
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foundest  philosopher  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
fully  and  adequately,  to  answer.  The  theological  student 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations  : — 
Man,  in  every  age,  has  often  assumed  to  be  "  wise  above 
what  is  written."  He  has  put  his  own  knowledge  of 
what  exists  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  revealed  religion. 
This  antagonism,  when  narrowly  inspected,  is  seen  to  arise 
from  the  disagreement  of  his  moral  propensities — "  his 
wicked  heart " — with  the  moral  law  of  revelation.  His 
scepticism  is  the  offspring  of  his  love  to  sin.  This  induces 
him  to  employ  his  intellect  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  And  as  he  does  not  like  the  opprobrium  of 
being  thought  to  oppose  the  Scriptures  from  intellectual 
ignorance,  he  is  glad  to  find  any  assistance  from  science  to 
justify  his  scepticism.  He  invests  science  with  the  attributes 
of  infallibility.  He  then  weighs  Christianity  in  its  balances, 
and.sdeclares  it  to  be  "  found  wanting."  Having  taken  the 
completeness  of  science  for  granted,  he  fancies  he  has  a  right 
to  cast  the  Bible  into  the  dark  abyss  of  mythology,  for  with 
it  would  go  that  law  that  condemns  his  heart  and  life.  He 
would  then  succeed  in  hanging  that  Mordecai  who  mortifies 
his  pride  whenever  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  God,  his 
supreme  King,  whom  he  would  like  to  ignore  as  well.  But 
as  he  trusts  to  human  reason  and  science,  let  us  see  if  they 
have  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  standards  of  revelation.  And 
first  of  all,  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  science  in 
general  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  makes  no 
professions  of  being  infallible  or  complete.  The  value  of 
science,  as  a  standard  of  faith,  can  be  no  more  than  what 
men  actually  know.  The  word  science  signifies  this  :  it  is 
only  the  best  attempt  at  making  a  correct  map  of  facts.  But 
no  scientific  man  would  say  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  a 
complete  map.  There  are  more  facts  unknown  than  those 
which  are  known  ;  there  is  a  terra  incoi/nita  in  nature  which 
is  never  likely  to  be  completely  discovered. 

The  incompleteness  of  all  human  knowledge  is  so  evident 
to  the  chief  men  in  scientific  attainments,  that  they  sub- 
scribe willingly  to  the  statement  of  that  prince  of  philosophers, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  said  that  he  was  "  only  like  a  child, 
playing  on  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean  of  Truth,  and  picking 
up  a  few  fairer  shells  than  the  rest."     If  this  is  the  state  of 
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human  science,  a  man  who  would  make  it  a  standard  of  the 
truth  of  revelation  assumes  so  much,  that  he  proves  himself 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  science  itself.  The  boundless 
sea  of  facts  in  nature  stretches  away  far  beyond  the  eagle 
ken  of  the  greatest  philosopher.  No  human  keel  has  cut  its 
waters.  Beyond  the  point  of  the  horizon  which  bounds 
human  mental  sight  there  may  be  secrets  far  more  wonderful 
than  those  which  came  to  view  when  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

As  the  highest  philosophy  is  founded  on  facts,  if  the 
catalogue  of  the  latter  is  not  complete,  who  can  tell  but  that 
new  ones  may  yet  come  to  view,  which  may  upset  the  theo- 
ries of  many  scientific  men,  whose  notions  are  now  regarded 
as  indisputable  ?  For,  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  theories  of  science  and  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  built.  The  chronology  which  is  founded 
upon  geological  discoveries,  for  instance,  is  a  theoretic  guess, 
or  inference,  which  may  hereafter  be  entirely  overthrown  by 
the  discovery  of  more  facts  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  In- 
deed ,  this  is  already  partly  done.  Geologists  have  all  along 
averred  that  no  human  fossils  have  been  found  in  the 
stratum  where  the  fossils  of  the  megatherium,  &c,  have 
been  discovered.  They  have  erected  a  theory  upon  this,  ad- 
verse to  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  They  have  inferred 
that  man  was  not  created  when  these  animals  were  alive. 
But,  not  only  have  they  proved  themselves  destitute  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  critical  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  the  account  of  the  Deluge — as  to  the  possible 
extent  of  its  revolutionary  influence  upon  the  crust  of  our 
globe  ;  thev  have  also  presumed  to  erect  a  complete  theory, 
which  has  been  lately  as  well  as  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
two  facts  which  have  come  before  them.  Some  time  ago  the 
savans  of  science  met  in  London.  One  of  their  number 
stated  that  flint  implements  had  been  found  in  an  ancient 
drift,  where  the  oldest  fossils  had  been  discovered.  Sir  E. 
Murchison,  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  science,  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  this  fact,  that  man,  or  some  creature  like 
him,  must  have  shaped  those  implements.  Moreover,  he 
said  that  an  animal,  which  had  been  before  supposed  to  be 
extinct,  had  been  found  alive  in  the  forests  of  Poland  !  If 
man  did  exist  at  the  same  time  as  the  supposed  antediluvian 
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and  ante-Adamic  fossil  animals,  then  the  latter  must  have 
existed  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  geo- 
logical chronology  must  be  altered  ;  especially  when,  also,  an 
animal  has  been  found  alive  in  Poland,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  thousands  of  years  before  Adam, 
and  become  extinct. 

Indeed,  the  very  excess  of  facts  which  geologists  take  to 
guide  them  in  their  chronology,  tends  to  show  the  possibility 
of  not  only  its  incorrectness,  but  also  its  absurdity.  The 
coal  groups  of  rocks  in  some  parts  of  America,  especially  in 
the  series  known  as  the  South  Joggins  section,  exhibit  beds 
of  more  than  14,000  feet  in  vertical  thickness.  According 
to  the  theory  by  which  geologists  suppose  coal  must  have 
been  produced  from  vegetation,  the  production  of  such  an 
amount  of  coal  would  require  a  fabulous  number  of  years,  so 
as  to  make  Hindoo  chronology  as  false  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher. 

The  science  of  chemistry  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
day  may  come,  when  some  great  genius  of  geological  chemis- 
try, like  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  astronomy,  may  discover  a  law 
by  which  that  mass  of  coal  in  America  might  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  quite  evident, 
from  the  discoveries  made  in  the  soil  which  has  covered  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  for  many  centuries,  that 
very  ancient-looking  remains  might  be  found  in  portions  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  which  had  resulted  from  volcanic 
eruptions.  And  who  can  tell  what  immeu.se  changes  were 
effected  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  deluge  ?  The 
language  of  Scripture  about  it,  though  necessarily  brief,  is, 
nevertheless,  very  significant.  It  is  said  that  the  "  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened/'  The  rain  fell  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  For  ought  that  is  possible  to  be  known  to  the 
contrary,  this  catastrophe  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  great  depths  where  ancient  fossils  are  found.  A7olcanoPs 
and  earthquakes,  also,  would  in  many  cases  occasion  the 
burial  of  fossils  in  like  manner. 

The  strife  which  has  often  been  maintained  by  the  re- 
spective partizans  of  religion  and  science  is  as  causeless  as 
it  is  unwise.      What  Kepler  beautifully  calls,  "  the  finger  of 
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God,  and  the  tongue  of  God  " — His  works  and  His  word — 
can  never  be  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  Whatever  the 
discrepancy,  it  must  be  of  our  own  making.  We  have 
generalized  too  hastily  the  facts  of  Science ;  or  we  have  in- 
terpreted too  superficially  the  words  of  Scripture.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  all  past  disagreements  ;  and,  one  after 
another,  we  have  seen  alleged  discrepances  vanish,  and  true 
science  laying  her  offering  at  the  footstool  of  the  truth  of 
God.  And  though  the  Bible  is  not  a  system  of  physiology, 
a  statement  of  historical  records  or  of  matters  deducible  from 
mere  human  reason,  but  an  infallible  guide  as  to  the  ever- 
lasting interests  of  our  souls,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life ; 
yet  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain,  from 
advancing  learning,  the  investigations  of  science,  and  the 
exercise  of  an  enlightened  human  thought. 

And  yet  the  moment  some  men  of  science  have  got  hold  of 
a  fact  (?)  they  have  instantly  begun  to  set  it  in  opposition  to 
God's  word.  The  moment  science  and  revelation  have 
seemed  to  contend  in  disagreement  for  the  belief  of  man, 
science  has  said,  "  Here  is  a  fact  in  nature  opposed  to  the 
Bible,  let  the  latter  give  way."  "  The  stump  of  a  fossil 
tree,  Mie  bones  of  an  extinct  animal,  a  broken  skull  found  in 
some  inexplicable  place,  but  requiring  a  solution  equally 
from  our  assailants  ;  nay,  a  potsherd,  a  sea-shell,  the  pile  of 
a  lake  village,  the  rudiments  of  stone  instruments,  all  things, 
anything,  has  been  thought  heavy  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  what  is  called  reason."  And  Christians,  for- 
sooth, have  been  stigmatised  as  opposed  to  science,  and  as 
narrow-minded  and  hood-winked  bigots,  because  they  did 
not  instantly  adopt  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  immature 
speculation,  and  thus  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  science,  in  its 
swaddling  bands  all  that  rendered  them  virtuous  and  useful 
in  life,  calm  in  sickness,  joyous  in  tribulation,  and  happy 
and  triumphant  in  death.  Yes,  we  have  been  asked,  again 
and  again,  to  give  up  all  these,  because  a  solitary  cranium,  an 
antiquated  fish  bone,  or  a  fragment  of  pottery  seemed  to 
conflict  with  some  statement  of  the  inspired  record.  We  are 
told  that  when  the  present  Lord  Harrowby  visited  the  late 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  found 
his  lordship  sitting  in  his  chair  with  many  books  before  him. 
"I  have  been  reading,"   said  the  great  lawyer,  "a  great 
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many  books  about  the  Old  Testament :  I  do  not  know  how 
to  meet  all  the  difficulties.  I  cannot  struggle  with  all  the 
points  :  all  I  know  is,  my  Saviour  said  that  he  who  would 
not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  not  believe  one 
who  had  risen  from  the  dead.  That  is  enough  for  me." 
Christians  have  held  by  the  same  Divine  record,  not,  we 
admit,  without  occasional  "  tremblings  for  the  ark  of  God," 
and  lo  !  in  a  few  years,  science  has  reversed  its  decisions, 
and  brought  its  evidence  to  corroborate  and  support  revela- 
tion. "  Every  part  of  science,"  says  Professor  Hitchcock, 
"which  has  been  supposed,  by  the  fears  of  friends  or  the  malice 
of  foes,  to  conflict  with  religion,  has  been  fouud  at  length, 
when  fully  understood,  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  its 
principles,  and  even  to  illustrate  them."  The  illustrations  of 
this  statement  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
only  specify  a  few  of  them. 

(a.)  Infidel  astronomers  were  wont  to  say,  "  We  know  the 
Bible  is  untrue,  for  it  mentions  an  '  innumerable  number  '  of 
stars,  and  we  know  for  certainty  that  there  are  not  more 
than  about  a  thousand,"  such  being  about  the  number  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  But  now  that,  through  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  eighty  millions  have  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  human  vision,  infidels  are  silent  about  the  stars. 

(6.)  When,  ninety  years  ago,  infidelity  was  rife  on  the 
continent,  and  Voltaire  was  seeking  to  indoctrinate  the  minds 
of  men  in  his  awful  blasphemies,  the  question  was  ironically 
asked,  "  Where  is  Nineveh,  that  great  city  of  three  days' 
journey."  But  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  other  enterprising 
travellers,  have  exhumed,  from  a  mass  of  sand  heaps,  Nineveh, 
in  all  its  ruins  and  magnificence,  thus  furnishing  unanswer- 
able proofs  of  the  truth  and  venerableness  of  the  Bible. 

(c.)  With  regard  to  the  law  of  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth,  human  calculation  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  Bible.  Now,  if  we  take  the  ascertained  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease from  the  time  of  Adam,  the  population  of  the  globe 
ought  to  be  far  beyond  what  it  actually  is.  How  is  this  lack 
to  be  explained  ?  The  present  population  of  our  globe  is 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions.  Cal- 
culating backwards,  this  would   carry  back  the  existence  of 
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the  first  man  4,200  years.  But,  according  to  the  Bible  ac- 
count, the  world  has  existed  5,877  years.  Well,  now,  the 
researches  of  our  wisest  geologists  have  led  to  the  discovery 
that  4,000  years  ago  the  globe  must  have  been  subjected  to 
great  physical  disturbances.  Accordingly,  the  Bible  relates 
a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind — the  Flood  ; 
when  the  human  race  was  reduced  to  six  persons,  and  that, 
too,  at  a  date  which  exactly  accounts  for  the  present  dimi- 
nished population  of  our  globe. 

(t?.)  Sceptical  geologists  tell  us  that  nature's  processes 
require  for  their  development  countless  ages ;  and  this 
theory  it  is  urged  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible.  They  point 
us,  for  instance,  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  tell  us  that  its 
deposit  forms  itself  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  about  one  thousand 
years  ;  so  that  if  anything  is  found  at  the  depth  of  thirteen 
feet  below  the  surface,  it  must  have  been  there  thirteen 
thousand  years.  Very  plausible,  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
advocates  of  this  theory,  which  is  said,  like  the  "  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,"  to  be  unalterable,  certain  coins  were 
found  at  this  depth  (thirteen  feet),  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  those  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who  flourished 
about  \he  seventh  or  eighth  century.  Certainly  the  asser- 
tions of  geologists  need  be  received  with  caution.  The  fact  is, 
these  men  are  not  agreed  among  themselves.  "  That  field  of 
peat,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  has  probably  been  7,000  years 
in  course  of  formation."  "  No,"  replied  a  friend  of  his,  in 
a  published  criticism,  "  I  think  it  is  quite  probable  that  it 
has  only  been  700  years  in  growing."  And  it  is  upon 
guesses  of  this  kind,  which  do  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part 
of  a  proof,  that  the  Darwins,  Lyells,  and  the  Owens,  venture 
boldly  to  assert  that  it  is  clear  that  Moses  knew  nothing  of 
the  subject  of  which  he  was  writing. 

(<?.)  Some  remarkable  facts  in  confutation  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  theories  of  the  myriad  ages  of  geological  evolution  are 
supplied  by  the  investigation  of  Professor  Kjerrulf,  of  Chris- 
tiana, who  is  making  the  survey  of  the  Norwegian  coast  for  the 
Government.  He  has  examined  the  raised  beaches  and 
terraces,  and  declares  Sir  C.  Lyell's  theory  (which  requires 
240,000  years  for  their  present  elevation)  to  be  utterly  base- 
less.    In  the  first  place,  he  says  the  uppermost  limit  of  the 
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sea  action  is  only  one-tenth  as  high  as  Lyell  states,  and 
consequently  that  this  single  correction  would  cut  down  his 
figures  from  240,000  to  24,000  years.  Secondly,  he  proves 
that  the  coast  has  not  risen  by  a  constant  slow  motion,  but 
by  a  series  of  sudden  elevations,  separated  by  periods  of 
perfect  rest ;  and  consequently  that  all  calculations  based  on 
a  supposed  uniform  rate  are  worthless,  and  the  total  time 
spent  in  the  elevation  may  have  been  very  short.  Finally, 
he  says  the  idea  that  the  coast  is  now  rising  is  entirely 
erroneous,  this  being  a  stationary  period. 

In  the  travels  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  similar  argument  derived  from  the  recession  of  the 
falls  of  Niagara.  At  an  earlier  period,  Brydone  attempted  to 
prove  a  succession  of  indefinite  ages  for  the  earth  from  the  strata 
of  lava  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  and  his  conclusions  were  for  a 
long  time  claimed  with  triumph  by  the  infidels  as  against  the 
truth  of  the  Bible.  But  it  was  afterward  discovered  that 
the  number  of  these  strata  were  no  more  than  those  over 
Herculaneum,  which  was  buried  within  a  known  and  com- 
paratively recent  period.  It  is  obviously  a  conjecture  only 
that  the  Tails  of  Niagara  have  receded  toward  Lake  Erie  at 
a  uniform  rate,  and  unless  such  a  rate  be  established,  the 
estimate  of  time  to  the  beginning  is  an  uncertainty.  Con- 
vulsions in  nature  often  do  the  work  of  a  thousand  years  in 
a  day. 

All  such  arguments  must  wait  for  the  developments  of 
time,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  conclusions  which  geolo- 
gists assume  to  be  unquestionable,  will  be  proved,  like  the 
theory  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  to  be  without  foundation.  Many 
theories  of  the  past  have  thus  proved  baseless,  and  many  of 
the  present  will,  like  them,  pass  into  oblivion. 

If  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  put  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's 
speculations  to  the  test,  if  no  one  competent  to  examine  his 
alleged  facts  had  gone  over  the  ground  after  him  and  proved 
the  fallacy  of  his  premises,  his  conclusions  would  have  re- 
mained among  the  assured  proofs  of  the  geological  eras.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  other  conclusions,  from  like  premises, 
are  equally  unreliable.  To  produce  the  present  condition  of 
the  earth,  in  those  respects  which  geology  investigates,  many 
causes  must  have  concurred  of  which  we  have,  and  can  have, 
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no  knowledge.  Geologists  assume  that  known  results  are 
from  causes  which  they  fully  understand,  and  on  which  they 
can  base  their  calculations  with  as  much  certainty  as  on  the 
axioms  of  mathematics.  The  science,  however,  as  now  re- 
ceived, is  in  its  infancy,  and  must  abide  the  test  of  time. 

(/.)  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  our  most  learned  savans, 
after  carefully  calculating  the  continued  increase  of  pressure 
as  we  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
had  proved  (?)  that  living  organisms  could  not  bear  up  against 
the  superincumbent  weight  that  the  old  ocean  would  put  upon 
their  backs.  Moreover,  even  if  they  could  sustain  the  weight, 
they  could  not  endure  the  darkness  to  which  they  must  needs 
be  subject  at  a  certain  depth.  So,  in  fact,  lite  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  or  thought  of  in  the  "deep,  deep  sea."  To  be 
sure,  in  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  we  read  that  the  life- 
giving  Spirit  of  God  "  moved  "  or  brooded  "  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,"  vivifying,  impregnating  them — such  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew — even  before  the  words  "  let  there 
be  light  "  were  spoken  ;  an  intimation  which  our  wise  men 
told  us  was  manifestly  absurd.  But  the  record  of  Moses 
proves  to  be  the  truth  after  all.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  Dr.  Wallick  had  already  succeeded  in  fishing  up 
some  weird-looking  creatures  from  depths  much  below  the 
point  at  which  all  life  ought  to  have  ceased ;  but  his  dis- 
coveries have  been  surpassed  by  those  lately  made  on  board 
H.M.  ship  Challenger,  which,  having  been  equipped  with 
special  machinery  for  the  purpose,  has  dropped  the  sounding 
line  and  dredge 

"  Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded," 

though  without  finding  any  azoic  (or  lifeless)  region;  in- 
deed, the  results  were  so  remarkable  that  Professor  Wyville 
Thompson  (chief  naturalist  to  the  expedition)  was  induced 
to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  them  on  board  his  ship  to  those 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  researches.  From  this  lecture, 
which  was  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : — 

"  They  had  reached,"  said  the  Professor,  "after  leaving  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  enormous  depth  of  3,150  fathoms  (about 
19,000  feet,  nearly  equal  to  five  Snowdons  piled  one  upon 
another).     It  was  most  interesting  to  find  that  life  existed 
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at  all  depths  that  they  had  yet  probed,  and  he  felt  justified 
in  believing  that  it  existed  everywhere,  and  that  l  the  great 
deep '  was  not  the  lifeless  solitude  that  it  was  assumed  to  be." 

Here,  then,  we  have  one-half  of  the  infidel  objection  re- 
moved ;  and  now  for  the  other  half. 

One  of  the  lions  of  the  cruise  is  a  new  species  of  lobster, 
perfectly  transparent  and  totally  blind.  It  has  no  eyes,  or 
even  the  trace  of  an  eye.  Nearer  the  West  Indies  some  similar 
creatures  were  brought  up.  These  are  totally  new.  So,  then, 
there  is  life,  even  in  Ocean's  profoundest  depths,  and  where 
no  ray  of  light  could  ever  penetrate.  Well  saith  the  royal 
Psalmist,  "  Oh,  Lord  !  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  !  In 
wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy 
riches  ;  so  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  also,  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable.     Praise  the  Lord  !  " 

(g)  The  following  proofs  are  furnished,  apart  from  the 
Bible,  that  the  Flood  was  everywhere,  which  will  account  for 
many  of  the  eruptions  and  physical  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  our  globe : — 

The  highest  mountains  of  the  earth — the  Alps,  the  Appe- 
nines,  Pyrenees,  Libanus,  Atlas,  and  Ararat,  every  mountain, 
east  and  west,  where  search  has  been  made,  conspires  in  the 
same  uniform  and  universal  proof  that  all  have  had  the  sea 
spread  over  their  highest  summits.  All  are  found  to  con- 
tain shells,  skeletons  offish,  and  sea  monsters  of  every  kind. 
Animals  have  also  manifestly  been  transported  by  the  waters 
far  out  of  their  own  regions.  The  Moosedeer,  a  native  of 
America,  has  been  fouhd  buried  in  the  soil  of  Ireland. 
Elephants,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  have  been  found 
buried  in  the  centre  of  England.  Crocodiles,  natives  of  the 
Nile,  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  Germany  And 
shell-fish,  never  known  in  any  but  the  American  seas ,  with 
the  entire  skeletons  of  whales,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
most  inland  counties  of  England. 

One  good  result,  at  least,  of  the  attitude  science  is  made 
to  assume,  of  apparent  hostility  to  some  of  the  truths  of 
revelation,  is  to  drive  men  to  a  careful  study  of  their  creeds  ; 
and  if  some  are  weak  enough  to  give  up  the  precious  hope 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  others  will  have  a  more  clearly  defined 
faith,   and  a  better   hope,  resulting   from   a  more   definite 
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knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  they  will  gain  by  the  investigations 
they  are  compelled  to  make.  If  some  care  so  little  about 
Christianity  as  readily  to  give  it  up  for  faith  in  protoplasm 
and  Darwin,  there  are  very  many  whose  love  for  Jesus  will 
drive  them  to  let  go  all  the  humanism  to  which  they  have 
clung  in  their  creeds,  and  hold  fast  only  to  "  the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  If  the  fire  in  which  we 
are  being  tried  shall  destroy  much  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  will  but  purify  and 
refine  the  precious  metals  that  constitute  the  true  value  in 
the  Church. 


-*e*- 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(85.)  The  Bible  and  Science. — Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  any  scientific  notions  or  not,  I  cannot  tell :  I  find  no  trace  of 
them.  But  this  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  always  composed  under  the  direct  influence 
and  control  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  never  find  them  mixing  up  the 
crude  and  erroneous  science  of  their  times  (such  as  prevailed 
among  contemporary  nations)  with  their  own  references  to  natural 
objects.  *  They  keep  entirely  clear  of  the  blunders,  the  vulgar 
errors,  the  absurdities,  and  the  prejudices  that  we  find  thickly 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  other  writers  of  antiquities,  who  are 
pretenders  to  science.  These  men  lay  no  claim  to  learning  or  cul- 
ture ;  yet  we  never  find  them  so  much  as  alluding  to  the  fabulous 
animals  and  races  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  believed.  In 
the  Bible  we  have  no  nations  of  Pygmies ;  no  Cimmerians  who 
live  in  perpetual  darkness ;  no  men 

1  Whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  ;' 

no  griffins,  or  phoenixes,  or  other  monsters.  While  the  stars  are 
frequently  introduced  in  Scripture  language,  in  magnificent  com- 
parisons or  sublime  allusions,  there  is  no  mention  of  their  benign 
or  malign  aspects ;  we  have  none  of  the  nonsense  of  astrology, 
which  pervaded  all  references  tu  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  books 
of  learned  men  until  within  two  centuries  ago.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  this  in  the  Bible  ;  star-gazers  and  prognosticators  are 
mentioned  there  only  to  be  derided.  Now  the  studied  exclu- 
sion from  the  Scriptures  of  all  these  figments  of  human  folly  (once 
deemed  scientific)  is  the  more  instructive,  because  the  grand  error 
of  all  heathen  religions  was  this — that  they  founded  their  religious 
beliefs  on  their  scientific  theories.  Religion  and  science  were  with 
them  commingled  and  identified,  as  they  are  at  this  day  in  India ; 
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so  that  it  has  been  well  said,  that  the  spread  of  European  science 
is  the  sure  downfall  of  Brahminism  ;  it  undermines  its  foundations. 
Do  we  not  then  see  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  overruling  the 
thoughts  and  guiding  the  expressions  of  these  writers ;  guarding 
their  ignorance  against  intruding  into  a  domain  foreign  to  their 
subject?  so  that,  whether  they  pursue  the  course  of  sober  narra- 
tive, or  pour  forth  the  outbursts  of  prophetic  song,  they  never  im- 
peril or  degrade  the  truth  of  God  by  entwining  around  it  the 
foreign  growth  of  human  prej  udices  and  misconceptions  in  science. 
In  their  writings  the  tree  of  life  shoots  up,  like  the  palm-tree  in 
the  desert,  with  straight  tapering  stem,  free  from  every  meaner 
undergrowth,  and  from  all  parasitical  appendages,  waving  its  ver- 
dant crown  in  the  pure  air  and  the  calm  light  of  heaven. — Dr. 
Thompson's  Lectures. 

(86.)  Heathen  Philosophers  on  the  beginning  of  the  World, — 
Hesiod  makes  chaos  first  in  existence,  and  night  or  darkness  prior 
to  the  light  of  day.  Aristophanes  makes  '  chaos  first,  and  night 
and  gloomy  Erebus,'  as  cited  by  Lucian.  Obpheus  says  in  the 
beginning  the  heavens  were  made  by  God,  and  in  the  heavens  there 
was  a  chaos,  and  terrible  darkness  was  on  all  the  parts  of  this 
chaos,  and  covered  all  things  under  the  heaven.  Anaxagoras 
says  all  things  were  at  first  in  one  mass,  but  an  intelligent  agent  or 
mind  came  and  put  them  in  order.  Aristotle's  opinion  was  "  all 
things  lay  in  one  mass  for  a  vast  space  of  time,  but  an  intelligent 
agent  came  and  put  them  in  motion,  and  so  separated  them  from 
one  another." 

(87.)  What  has  Science  not  proved  f — Tt  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated that  the  universe  was  not  created,  and  in  the  order  described 
by  Moses ;  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  man  has  been  upon  the 
earth  for  a  period  longer  than  that  assigned  by  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  record ;  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  races 
of  men  did  not  descend  from  a  single  pair ;  and  the  point  has  not 
yet  been  established  that  God  has  never  interposed,  since  the 
creation,  by  His  own  direct  power,  in  controlling  the  condition  of 
the  world  ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  stand  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua ;  that  Christ  did  not  still  the  tempest  by  a  word  ; 
that  He  did  not  recall  Lazarus  to  life  ;  that  He  did  not  Himself 
rise  from  the  dead  aDd  ascend  to  heaven.  Science  has  not  yet 
brought  these  alleged  facts  within  its  range,  nor  has  it  demon- 
strated that  these  facts  could  not  be  proved  by  proper  historical 
testimony.  These  are  not  settled  points  in  science,  as  Kepler's 
great  laws  of  motion  are,  or  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  is.  When 
they  become  such,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  a  real  conflict 
between  science  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  So  matters  stand 
on  the  subject  in  this  nineteenth  century." — Albert  Babnbs. 

(88.)  The  Answer  to  Scepticism.— Wait ;  and  before  long  a  clue 
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may  be  discovered,  and  your  difficulty  solved.— Such  is  the  answer 
of  Faith  to  sceptical  cavils  and  objections.  Where  a  shallow 
learning  and  defective  knowledge  of  the  past  have  led  unbelievers 
to  think  that  they  had  found  out  an  error,  profounder  research 
has  always  demonstrated  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writer.  German  Rationalists  objected,  for  example,  that  the 
evangelist  St.  Luke  erred  concerning  Lysanias  ;  but  a  few  years 
ago  an  inscription  was  found  near  Baalbeck,  which  proved  that 
there  were  two  persons  named  Lysanias — father  and  son.  Again, 
all  the  supposed  contradictions  of  profane  history  by  Daniel,  as  to 
Belshazzar,  are  entirely  removed  by  a  little  document  exhumed  in 
our  own  day  from  the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  exertion  of  an 
English  gentleman.  The  obscurity  as  to '  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria," 
has  been  cleared  up  by  recently  discovered  Assyrian  inscriptions ; 
and  the  scholarship  of  the  present  day  throws  the  clearest  light 
upon  St.  Luke's  statement  as  to  the  "  taxing  "  of  Oyrenius  which 
the  infidel  Strauss  declared  "  contradicted  history." 

(89.)  Brydone's  Theory  Refuted. — The  following  geological  ob- 
jection to  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  was  first  introduced  by  Bry- 
done,  in  his  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta.     It  may  be  found  in 
the  seventh  letter  of  his  book,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows.   When 
speaking  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Popish  Canonico  Recupero 
at  Catania,  who  was  then  employed  in  writing  a  Natural  History 
of  Mount  iEtna,  he  says  : — "  Near  to  a  vault,  which  is  now  thirty 
feet  below  ground,   and  has  probably  been  a  burying-place,  there 
is  a  draw  well,  where  there  are  several  stratas  of  lavas  (that  is, 
the  liquid  matter  formed  of  stones,  etc.,  which  is  discharged  from 
the  mountain  in  its  erruptions),  with  earth  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness over  each  stratum.      Recupero  has  made  use  of  this  as  an 
argument  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  eruptions  of  the 
mountain.     For  if  it  requires  two  thousand  years  and  upwards  to 
form  but  a  scanty  soil  on  the  surface  of  a  lava,   there  must  have 
been  more  than  that  space  of  time  between  each  of  the  eruptions 
which  have  formed  these  strata.    But  what   shall  we  say  of  a  pit 
they  sunk  near  to  Jaci,  of  a  great  depth  ?     They  pierced  through 
seven  distinct  lavas,   one  under  the  other,  the  surfaces  of  which 
were  parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  rich 
earth.     Now,   says  he,  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of 
these  lavas,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  analogy,  must 
have  flowed  from  the  mountain  at  least  fourteen  thousand  years 
ago.     Recupero  tells  me  he  is  exceedingly  embarrassed  by  these 
discoveries,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  mountain.      That  Moses 
hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  him,  and  blunts  all  his  zeal  for 
inquiry,  for  that  he  really  has  not  the  conscience  to  make  his 
mountain  so  young  as  that  prophet  makes  the  world.     The  bishop, 
who  is  strenuously  orthodox — for  it  is    an  excellent   see — haa 
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already  warned  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  to  pretend  to  be 
a  better  natural  historian  than  Moses ;  nor  to  presume  to  urge 
anything  that  may  in  the  smallest  degree  be  deemed  contradictory 
to  his  sacred  calling."  But  in  Bishop  Watson's  Letters  to  Gibbon 
this  plausible  objection  is  annihilated  by  a  reference  to  other 
facts.  "  It  might  be  urged,"'  said  Bishop  Watson,  "  that 
the  time  necessary  for  converting  lavas  into  fertile  fields  must 
be  very  different  according  to  the  different  consistencies  of  the 
lavas,  and  their  different  situations  with  respect  to  elevation 
and  depression,  or  their  being  exposed  to  winds,  rains,  and  other 
circumstances ;  as,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  ashes  deposited  over 
them  after  they  had  cooled,  etc.,  etc.,  just  as  the  time  in  which 
heaps  of  iron  slag,  which  resembles  lava,  are  covered  with  verdure, 
is  different  at  different  furnaces,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
slag  and  situation  of  the  furnace  ;  and  something  of  this  kind  is 
deducible  from  the  account  of  the  Canon  Recupero  himself,  since 
the  crevices  in  the  strata  are  often  full  oi  rich,  good  soil,  and  have 
pretty  large  trees  growing  upon  them  ;  but  should  not  all  this  be 
thought  sufficient  to  remove  the  objection,  I  will  produce  the  Canon 
an  analogy  in  opposition  to  his  analogy,  and  which  is  grounded  upon 
more  certain  facts.  ^Etna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the 
causes  which  produce  their  eruptions,  in  the  nature  of  their  lavas, 
and  in  the  time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegeta- 
tion ;  or  if  there  be  any  slight  difference  in  this  respect,  it  is,  pro- 
bably, not  greater  than  what  subsists  between  different  lavas  of 
the  same  mountain.  This  being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher 
will  deny,  the  Canon's  (Recupero)  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing 
at  all,  if  we  can  produce  any  instance  of  seven  different  lavas,  with 
interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which  have  flowed  from  Mount 
Vesuvius  within  the  space,  not  of  fourteen  thousand,  but  of  some- 
wliat  less  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ;  for  then,  according 
to  our  analogy,  a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil 
in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  requiring  tico  thou- 
sand for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  destroyed 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  recorded  by  Pliny's  nephew  in  his 
letter  to  Tacitus — this  event  happened  a.d.  70 :  but  we  are  in- 
formed by  unquestionable  authority,  namely,  'Remarks  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  Vicinity,'  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  lxi.  p.  7,  that  the  mat- 
ter which  covers  the  ancient  town  of  Herculaneum,  is  not  the  pro- 
duce of  one  eruption  only,  for  there  are  evident  marks  that  the 
matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken  its  course  over  that  which  lies 
immediately  over  the  town,  and  was  the  cause  of  its  deduction. 
These  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  burnt  matter,  with  veins  of  good 
soil  between  them. ' 

(90.)  False  Theories  of  Creation.— -The  Rev.  John  Dunn,  F.R.S.E., 
in  his  incomparable  work,  "  Biblical  Natural  Science,"  thus  meets 
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some  objections  urged  by  men  of  science : — "  In  dealing  with  mens 
theories  of  creation,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  at  every  point  at 
which  these  draw  their  elements  of  strength  from  illustrations 
found  in  present  phenomena,  that  there  is  no  warrant  to  conclude 
that  similar  forces  have  always  acted  with  the  same  degree.  We 
find  sand  being  deposited  at  a  certain  rate  in  well-known  localities, 
but  we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  time  that  must 
have  been  the  rate  of  deposit.  At  least,  if  the  duration  of  man 
on  the  earth  is  to  be  pushed  back  from  six  thousand  years  to  sixty 
thousand  years,  all  who  make  such  statements  should  be  able  to 
show  that  the  phenomena  which  they  believe  entitle  them  to  form 
such  conclusions  have  ever  been  produced  in  the  same  way.  That 
bursting  forth  of  the  upland  lake  by  the  waste,  from  water  and 
from  weather,  of  the  barrier  which  had  hitherto  permitted  only  a 
small  stream  to  carry  its  superabundant  waters  to  the  plain  below, 
has,  as  it  bore  along  with  it  the  soil  on  the  slopes,  iu  a  night  de- 
posited many  feet  of  mud  where  centuries  had  failed  to  accumu- 
late an  inch.  That  obstacle  cast  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  has 
resulted  in  laying  down  mud  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  soil  now 
covered  by  it,  which  was  some  feet  in  thickness  before  it  was 
under  water,  assumes  not  the  appearance  only,  but  also  the  con- 
sistence of,  lake  silt.  You  cast  a  stone  into  it,  or  a  child  drops 
his  knife  into  it  accidentally,  and  they  sink  even  with  the  pre- 
viously existing  soil.  Years  after,  the  barrier  is  removed,  the  sur- 
face mud  is  swept  away,  to  repeat  the  same  process  in  widely 
altered  circumstances.  A  year  passes,  and  a  wise  theorist,  seeing 
the  soil  removed,  reasons  thus :  u  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that 
this  kind  of  silt  is  deposited  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness in  a  hundred  years ;  we  have  it  here,  however,  about  three 
feet  thick ;  therefore  this  old  knife  was  laid  down  before  the  mud 
began  to  be  deposited,  which  we  have  seen  covered  it,  and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  old." 
Unhappily  for  the  theorist,  a  lad  standing  by  claims  the  old  knife 
as  one  which  he  had  dropped  into  the  pool  twelve  months  before. 
The  case  is  not  imaginary.  Yet  on  grounds  as  little  reliable  as 
this,  many  conclusions  have  been  come  to  as  to  the  period  man  has 
been  on  tbe  earth,  which  are,  unhappily,  too  well  fitted  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  those  uninstructed  in  the  historical  statements, 
of  the  Word  of  God." 

(91.)  Dividing  the  Waters. — "And  God  made  the  firmament, 
and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the  firmament." — Gen.  i.  7.  The  common 
operations  of  natural  laws  and  natural  forces  are  certainly  much 
better  understood  at  the  present  day  than  when  these  words  were 
first  written,  yet  how  few  even  now  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
division  of  the  waters  whioh  this  passage  seems  to  imply.  How 
few  when  they  compare  the  immense  area  of  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes 
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and  rivers,  with  the  light  clouds  that  float  in  the  air  above  their 
heads,  really  look  upon  the  two  as  a  division  of  the  waters  of 
earth  ;  the  one  part  appearing  so  insignificant  when  contrasted  with 
the  other.  Yet  if  we  test  the  language  by  rigid  scientific  exami- 
nation, we  are  surprised  at  the  result,  and  are  forced  to  believe  that 
the  real  author  of  that  verse  understood  far  more  of  the  vast 
operations  of  nature  than  even  the  most  learned  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  first  recorded.  During  the  present  century  a  record  of  rain- 
fall has  been  kept  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  more  accurately  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
this  division.  And  recently  a  thorough  discussion  of  all  these  re- 
cords kept  in  the  United  States  has  been  published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  If  we  take  an  average 
of  all  the  stations,  and  calculate  the  amount  that  falls  during  one 
year  in  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska)  the  result  almost 
staggers  our  faith  in  the  observation.  This  amounts  to  about 
226,o00,000,000  000  cubic  feet  of  water,  an  array  of  figures  repre- 
senting a  number  too  immense  for  the  mind  to  grasp  ;  an  amount 
sufficient  to  fill  a  canal  ten  miles  wide,  reaching  entirely  around  the 
world,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the  heaviest  vessels  of  the  ocean. 
When  we  look  at  it  in  this  light,  we  can  appreciate  the  language 
of  Scripture,  can  understand  why  this  division  of  the  waters  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  record  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  creation.  Does  not  this  show  that  the  real  Author  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mighty  operations  of  nature  far  above  that  possessed 
by  Moses,  the  sacred  penman  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  an  evidence  of 
the  inspiration  of  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  record  ?  Yet  we  have 
calculated  the  amount  of  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  annual  preci- 
pitation over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  Moses  was  not  inspired, 
where  did  he  learn  this  great  fact  which  modern  experiments  have 
verified  ?  Surely  he  could  not  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  rainless 
skies  of  Egypt,  or  the  parched  deserts  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  ? 
And  even  if  Moses  did  not  write  the  first  part  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  there  are  certain  expressions  in  the  second  chapter  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  lived  in  a  country  not  well  sup- 
plied with  rain.  Thus  stop  by  step  the  investigations  of  the  laws 
of  nature  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God. — Lutheran  Observer. 

(92.)  Traditions  of  the  Deluge. — The  wide — may  we  not  say 
universal  ? — prevalence  among  the  heathen  nations  of  a  tradition 
preserving  the  memory  of  some  such  great  catastrophe  as  the 
Deluge  is  a  well-known  fact.  Plutarch  not  only  records  the  ark 
in  the  Deluge,  but  gives  us  other  facts  concerning  it.  Lucian  more 
than  once  mentions  the  great  Deluge,  and  the  ark  which  preserved 
the  small  remnant  of  the  human  race.  Berosus,  the  Chaldean, 
Hieronymous,  the  Egyptian;  Abydenus,  an  ancient  Assyrian  his- 
torian ;  Polyhistor,  another  ancient  historian,  and  also  Plato,  testify 
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to  the  prevelance  of  the  tradition.  Traditions  of  the  Flood  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  They 
are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Goths  and  Druids,  Hindoos  and  Burmans,  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
Brazilians  and  North  American  Indians,  Sandwich  Islanders,  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite  and  Greenlanders.  We  extract  the  following 
from  Humboldt's  great  work,  Views  of  Nature  : — "  Of  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  Macusi  Indians  of  South  America,  '  The  Macusis,' 
says  Sir  Robert  Scomburgk,  '  believe  that  the  only  being  who  sur- 
vived a  general  deluge  repeopled  the  earth  by  converting  stones 
into  human  beings.'  When  the  Tamanacs,  of  the  Orinoco, 

are  asked  how  the  human  race  survived  this  great  flood  ("the 
age  of  Waters  "  of  the  Mexicans)  they  unhesitatingly  reply,  '  That 
one  man  and  one  woman  were  saved  by  taking  refuge  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Tamanacu,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asiveru,  and  that  they  then  threw  over  their  heads  the  fruits  of 
the  mauritia  palm,  from  the  kernels  of  which  sprang  men  and 
women,  who  again  repeopled  the  earth.'  I  cannot  believe 

that  this  vast  belt  of  carved  rocks,  which  intersects  a  great  portion 
of  South  America  from  west  to  east,  is  actually  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  Caribs.  .  Nay,  more  than  this,  between  Encaramada  and 
Caycara,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  many  of  these  hieroglyphic 
figures  are  found  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  rocks  at  a  height  which 
can  now  only  be  reached  by  means  of  extremely  high  scaffolding. 
When*  asked  who  can  have  carved  those  figures,  the  natives 
answer  with  a  smile,  as  if  it  were  a  fact  of  which  none  but  a  white 
man  could  be  ignorant,  '  that  in  the  days  of  the  great  waters  their 
fathers  sailed  in  canoes  at  that  height." 

(93.)  The  Testimony  of  Berosus,  the  Chaldean. — It  has  been  the 
habit  of  modern  scholars  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  Chaldean 
historian.  But  the  celebrated  Assyrian  scholar,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  in- 
formed the  public,  a  few  months  ago,  that  he  had  just  deciphered 
from  the  Assyrian  monuments  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
Deluge.  Mr.  Smith  is  reckoned  one  of  our  first  cuneiform  scholars, 
and  his  account  is  as  follows  : — "  I  he  cuneiform  inscription  which 
I  have  recently  found  and  translated,  gives  a  long  and  full  account 
of  the  Deluge.  It  contains  the  version  or  tradition  of  this  event 
which  existed  in  the  early  Chaldean  period  at  the  city  of  Erech 
(one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod),  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Warka.  In  this  newly-discovered  inscription  the  account  of  the 
Deluge  is  put  as  a  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  Xisuthrus,  or  Noah. 
He  relates  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  comflaand  to  build  the 
ark,  its  building,  the  filling  of  it,  the  Deluge,  the  resting  of  the 
ark  on  a  mountain,  the  sending  out  of  the  birds,  and  other  matters. 
The  narrative  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  account  transmitted 
by  the  Greeks  from  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  than  to  the 
Biblical  history ;  but  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  either.    The 
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principal  differences  are  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Deluge,  the  name 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested,  the  sending  out  of  the 
birds,  &c.  The  cuneiform  account  is  much  longer  and  fuller  than 
that  of  Berosus,  and  has  several  details  omitted  both  by  the  Bible 
and  the  Chaldean  historian.  This  inscription  opens  up  many  ques- 
tions of  which  we  knew  nothing,  previously,  and  it  is  connected 
with  a  number  of  other  details  of  Chaldean  history  which  will  be 
both  interesting  and  important.  This  is  the  first  time  any  inscrip- 
tion has  been  found  with  an  account  of  an  event  mentioned  in 
Genesis."  Thus  in  1873  we  have  new  light  and  evidence  thrown 
on  Bible  truth,  so  that  even  bitter  opponents  who  are  scholars  will 
be  bound  to  confess  that  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  oldest 
Chaldean  inscriptions,  and  a  tradition  belonging  by  right  to  the 
city  of  "  Erech,"  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod. 

(94.)  Chinese  Tradition  of  the  Deluge. — Mr.  Stackhouse,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Bible,"  tells  us  that  the  Chinese,  whose  records 
are  very  ancient,  have  a  tradition  that  nearly  accords  with  our 
Bible  account  of  the  Flood,  allowing  for  the  natural  variations 
which  belong  to  all  mere  traditions.  They  record  that  in  the  time 
of  their  first  king,  whose  name  might  be  pronounced  in  a  way  not 
unlike  Noah,  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  with  the  world,  and 
destroyed  it  all  except  their  "  first  king  and  his  family  f  that  the 
sky  came  down  upon  the  earth  and  destroyed  the  race  of  men,  and 
that  the  mother  of  their  first  king  was  encircled  with  the  "  Rain- 
bow ;"  they  tell  also  of  his  preserving  seven  clean  animals  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  surely  surprising  to  see  how 
near  the  Chinese  record  comes  to  the  truth. 

(95.)  Hindoo  Tradition  of  the  Deluge. — The  Hindoos  have  a 
tradition  that  their  god,  Vishnoo,  appeared  ten  times  upon  earth ; 
at  the  eighth,  under  the  name  of  "  Krishna."  On  an  old  wall  of 
one  of  their  temples  he  is  represented  under  two  figures :  first,  as 
a  sufferer,  his  body  being  coiled  round  by  a  serpent,  which  is 
biting  his  foot ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  crowned  conqueror,  delivered 
from  his  tormentor,  seizing  his  body  with  both  hands,  and 
trampling  upon  his  head.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
origin  of  this  traditional  representation  is  as  follows: — "The 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Noah,  when  first  settling  in 
Hindoostan,  was  desirous  to  preserve  among  his  posterity  that 
gracious  '  promise,'  on  the  faith  of  which  he  and  they  might  live 
and  die  in  a  staljp  of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  in  the  assurance 
of  salvation  from  all  the  evils  which  the  Serpent  and  the  Fall  had 
brought  on  them.  As  writing  was  not  then  invented,  he  might 
use  sculpture  or  painting  to  keep  up  among  his  descendants  the 
memory  of  this  inestimable  promise,  and  would  probably  cause 
it  to  be  figuratively  recorded  by  some  such  emblems." 
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This  view  of  the  Hindoo  figures  now  extant  may  well  confirm 
and  enliven  our  own  faith  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  show  how 
the  traditions  of  a  distant  nation  minutely  agree  with  the  written 
Word. 

(96.)  The  two  Records. — We  can  conceive  a  Christian  student, 
wholly  ignorant  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time  charitably 
disposed  to  credit  the  conscientious  sincerity  of  the  scientific 
objector,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  mental  perplexity 
which  must  ensue.  But  the  simple  remedy  for  this  perplexity 
ought  to  occur  at  once  to  every  one  who  is  subject  to  it.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  the  man  of  nature  has  interpreted  nature 
correctly  ;  a  very  slight  and  trifling  circumstance  may  have  grown 
to  an  enormous  error  in  his  calculations  ;  or,  with  every  desire  for 
accuracy  and  honesty,  he  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  outset 
which  has  entirely  destroyed  the  credibility  of  his  conclusions ; 
but  you  are  certain,  from  personal  experience  of  its  consolations 
and  the  fulfilment  of  its  blessed  promises,  that  the  Bible  has  not 
deceived  you.  Although,  therefore,  in  your  ignorance  of  science 
you  are  not  able  to  meet  the  scientific  opponent  of  the  Bible  on  his 
own  ground,  and  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  his  inductions,  you 
are  able  to  say  that  the  impugned  Book  has  been  a  light  to  your 
feet  and  a  lamp  to  your  path  amidst  the  darkness  and  trials  of 
life's  journey.  Because  Jesus  made  the  clay  and  opened  the  eyes 
of  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Pharisees  called  him  a  sinner. 
The  memorable  answer  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
this  miracle  is  just  in  point :  "  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I 
know  not ;  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see."  Precisely !  The  case  is  complete.  There  is  a  fact  in 
answer  to  a  theory,  and  a  thousand  theories  must  yield  to  an  in- 
disputable fact  "  I  cannot  enter  into  a  controversy  with  you 
learned  men  ;  you  may  have  all  the  argument  and  all  the  reason- 
ings on  your  side,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  I  know  most  cer- 
tainly that  I  now  see ;  that  is  a  fact  which,  thanks  to  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  cannot  be  disproved."  In  truth,  personal  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  the  scientific 
objections  that  ever  were  or  ever  can  be  brought  against  it. 
Besides,  there  is  the  fundamental  axiom  which  must  prove  true, 
though  all  the  scientific  learning,  or  pretended  learniug  in  the 
world  should  assail  it — the  word  and  the  works  of  God  must 
agree,  the  two  records  must  harmonize.  Whatever  discrepancies 
may  appear  to  our  weak  vision,  there  is  essential  and  eternal 
oneness  in  truth. 

(97.)  Renouncing  the  World. — An  astronomer,  who  had  long 
idolized  his  favourite  science,  became  a  zealous  convert  to  spiritual 
Christianity.  His  intimate  friend,  knowing  his  extreme  devotion 
to  astronomical  study,  one  day  asked  him,  "  What  will  you  now 
do  with  your  astronomy  P" 
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His  answer  was  worthy  a  Christian  philosopher  :  "lam  now 
bound  for  heaven,"  said  he,  "and  I  take  the  stars  in  my  way." 

By  these  words  the  astronomer  taught  his  friend  that  he  had 
transferred  his  affection  from  the  created  to  the  Creator — that, 
instead  of  finding  his  highest  pleasure  out  of  God,  he  found  it  in 
God,  and  that  the  true  use  of  the  visible  was  to  assist  him  in  his 
aspirations  after  the  invisible  and  eternal. 

And  this  converted  astronomer  was  right.  He  exhibited  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Christian  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  believer  to  the 
world.  For  what  is  a  Christian  but  a  man  whose  life  is  controlled 
by  an  all-absorbing  love  for  Christ  ?  To  Christ  the  current  of  his 
being  flows.  To  become  like  Christ  he  taxes  all  his  energies  and 
concentrates  all  his  powers.  To  please  Christ  in  all  things  is  his 
inflexible  purpose.  So  strong  is  his  self-devotion  he  prefers  any 
sacrifice,  even  the  loss  of  property  or  life,  to  the  frown  of  his 
Beloved.  For  him,  therefore,  the  world,  with  its  manifold  allure- 
ments and  diversion,  has  no  charm  sufficient  to  win  him  from 
his  allegiance  to  Christ.  As  being  necessary  to  his  existence,  he 
uses  it ;  but  always  as  a  means  to  a  higher  good — never  as  an  end. 
For  his  sake  he  has  cause  to  love  it.  Its  amusement,  spirit, 
practice  and  society  he  rejects,  because,  instead  of  contributing  to 
promote  his  chosen  affection,  they  tend  to  deaden  and  destroy  it. 
He  knows  that  to  love  the  world  is  to  cease  from  loving  Christ. 
For  it  is  written,  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.'' 
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Analysis  of  Dissertation  IV. 


S  God  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  He  is  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  also  the  Disposer 
of  all  things.  His  Sovereignty  is  asserted  by  Holy 
Scripture,  and  abundantly  evidenced  in  the  history  of 
both  individual  persons  and  nations.  Instance  Moses,  Pharaoh, 
Cyrus,  Sennacherib,  the  Antediluvians  and  Sodomites,  &c.  The 
Divine  Sovereignty  is,  1 — Illimitable;  2 — Uncontrollable. — See 
pp.  87-94. 

The  following  passages  of  Scripture  teach  God's  Supreme 
Sovereignty : — 

1. — In  the  material  world: — Job  xxxviii.  33;  Psa.  1.  10-12; 
cxv.  31-5 ;  cxix.  90,  91 ;  cxxxv.  6 ;  Prov.  iii.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  35  ; 
xxxiii.  25,  26.    He  claims  all: — 1  Chron.  xxix.  11. 

2. — In  the  affairs  of  mankind : — Job  i.  15  ;  xxiii.  15 ;  xxxiii.  13 ; 
Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  xlv.  9 ;  xlviii.  11 ;  Dan.  iv.  35 ;  Matt.  xi.  25,  26 ; 
xx.  12-16 ;  Rom.  ix  15-18-22,  23.  He  claims  authority  and  power 
to  decide  the  destiny  of  the  wicked : — Deut.  xx.  16-18 ;  xxxii.  35, 
36-39-43;  Isa.  x.  5-7,  12,  15;  Rom.  xii.  12. 
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DOCTBINE    DEFINED. 

How  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 

Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 

So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 

To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force, 

And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  ? 

The  Lord  of  all,  Hioiself  through  all  diffused, 

Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 

Whose  cause  is  God.    He  feeds  the  secret  Are 

By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained, 

Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary ;  in  whose  sight 

Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days  ; 

Whose  work  is  without  labour ;  whose  designs 

No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts  ; 

And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 

The  belief  in  a  personal   God,    as   the     Creator    of    the 
Universe,  necessarily  implies  a  belief  in  his  constant  activity 
in  the  government  of  all  beings  for  his  own  purposes.     And 
yet  a  philosophical   system,    now  prevalent  in  some  circles, 
would  virtually  deny  this  fact.     It  teaches  that  the  govern- 
ment and  preservation  of  the    universe   are   dependent  on 
what  is  called  "  the  operation  of  natural  bws."     This  theory 
virtually  excludes  the  immediate  agency  of  God,  and   makes 
him  a  mere  spectator  of  the  universe  which  he  himself  called 
into  existence.    But  this  doctrine,    which  is    taught    by  the 
so-called     Positivists,     is    inconsistent    with     any     rational 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God    or   in  the  reality  of  moral 
distinctions.      The     late     Mr.    S.    Mill    declares  that    "all 
phenomena,  without   exception,  are  governed  by  invariable 
laws,  with    which    no    volitions,    either    natural    or     super- 
natural, interfere."     Again,   he  says,    "  Positive  philosophy 
maintains  that,  within  the  existing  order  of  the  universe,  or 
rather,  of  the  part  of  it  known  to  us,  the  direct  determining 
cause  of  every  phenomenon  is  not  supernatural  but  natural. 
It  is  compatible  with  this  to   believe  that  the  universe  was 
created,  and  even  that  it  is  continuously   governed,  by  an 
Intelligence,  provided  we  admit  that  the  intelligent  Governor 
adheres  to  Ji.ved  laws,  which  are  only  modified  and  counter- 
acted by  other  laws  of  the  same  dispensation,  and  are  never 
either   capriciously   or  providentially  departed  from."     This 
theory   shuts  out  the   Creator  for  ever  from  his  own  world, 
leaving  nothing  but  bare   successions  of  events  governed  by 
inexorable  laws,  with  which  neither  God  nor  man  can  by  any 
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possibility  interfere.  And  never  does  the  denial  of  God's 
personal  superintendency  appear  so  cold  and  so  ghastly  as 
in  the  dark  night  of  sorrow  ;  never  does  the  half-truth  that 
everything  around  us  is  the  mere  working  of  natural  laws 
which  God  has  ordained,  *and  with  which  he  will  not  inter- 
fere, seem  to  us  so  unsatisfactory.  Terrible  would  it  be  for 
us  if  those  destructive  forces  which  often  smite  down  man 
and  his  doings  were  like  storms  through  which  no  one 
could  guide  us  ;  and  that  what  we  think  is  a  wise  and  loving 
eye,  is  but  an  empty  socket.  The  human  heart  rejects  such 
a  thought,  and  is  ready  to  curse  it  for  its  cruelty.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  true.  Human  instinct  is  as  true 
as  human  reason.  Men's  hearts  are  as  true  as  their  intellects. 
The  great  instincts  within  us  are  too  strong  for  scepticism 
when  any  great  sorrow  comes  upon  us  ;  and  Christ,  who  was 
truer  to  the  consciousness  and  needs  of  the  human  heart 
than  anyone  else  ever  was,  and  who  spoke  with  greater 
spiritual  knowledge  and  greater  moral  authority  than  any 
other  teacher,  employed  the  fullest  tenderness,  the  most 
beautiful  human  words,  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  God's 
providence,  and  to  bring  home  to  our  hearts  the  blessed 
thought  that  we  have  a  Father  in  heaven — a  Father  who  has 
mind  to  think  for  us,  a  heart  to  feel  for  us,  an  ear  to  listen 
to  us,  and  a  hand  to  help  us.  See  Matt,  xxi.,  22;  Johnxiv., 
13 ;  xv.,  16  ;  xvi„  23 ;  Mark  xi.,  23,  24  ;  Isa.  lxv.,  24 ;  1  John 
v.,  14,  15. 

The  Bible,  being  the  Word  of  God,  is  our  only  authentic 
guide  upon  this  subject.  Its  language  about  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  ;  nothing  is  more  clearly  revealed  or  more  fully 
confirmed  in  its  pages,  than  that  God  rules  and  reigns  over 
all.  There  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
God's  reign,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact  itself.  He 
would  not  be  a  God  if  he  were  not  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Universe.  If  we  believe  the  Bible,  we  must  believe  in 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  God.  (1)  God's  right  to  reign  is 
founded  in  Creation.  The  parent  who  has  reared  a  family 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  rule  over  the  family  he  has 
reared  ;  and  God,  having  "  created  all  things  by  the  word  of 
His  power,"  has  an  unbounded  right  to  rule  and  reign  over 
the  works  of  His  hands.  (2)  God's  sovereignty  is  founded 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  world.    He  who  at  first  created 
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all  things,  still  sustains  them.  Paul  says,  "  He  upholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  His  power."  And  were  He  to  with- 
hold His  sustaining  hand,  the  pillars  of  the  universe  would 
sink,  the  framework  of  nature  would  be  dissolved,  and  all 
created  existence  would  disappear,  leaving  nothing  behind 
save  the  throne  of  God  and  a  boundless  solitude.  But  as 
all  things  depend  upon  God  for  their  continued  as  well 
as  their  original  existence,  we  have  another  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  based.  (3)  God's 
sovereignty  arises  from  the  perfection  of  His  character.  And 
here  we  may  ask,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Who  in  the  heavens 
is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  and  who  in  all  the  earth  can 
be  compared  unto  him  ?  "  All  the  works  of  Creation  praise 
him.  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  ;  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 
The  written  word  sheds  a  still  greater  amount  of  light  on 
the  character  of  God.  According  to  its  statements,  his  is 
the  best  of  characters.  "  There  is  no  character  to  compare 
with  it  in  point  of  excellence.  Infinite  perfection  is  predicable 
of  it.  It  is  marked  by  no  excrescence,  and  marred  by  no 
defect.  It  is  full  orbed,  and  as  morally  lovely  as  it  is  com- 
plete. He  is  the  possessor  of  every  kind  of  excellence, 
and  every  kind  of  excellence  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
degree.  We  cannot  suggest  or  conceive  of  any  im- 
provement in  it.  Our  loftiest  conceptions  of  its  com- 
pleteness, purity,  and  beauty,  come  not  near  the 
sublime  reality.  All  the  fine  characters  in  the  universe, 
united  into  one,  would  not  equal  God's;  and  when  the 
angels  contemplate  it,  they  are  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and 
praise."  (a.)  Is  wisdom  necessary  to  manage  the  com- 
plicated affairs  of  the  universe  ?  He  is  the  only  wise  God. 
He  uniformly  selects  the  best  ends  and  employs  the  fittest 
means  to  realise  them,  (b.)  Is  justice  essential  to  good 
government?  "Just  and  right  is  he."  "Justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  (c.)  Is  good- 
ness necessary  ?  "  God  is  love."  He  is  supremely, 
essentially,  and  everlastingly  benevolent,  (d.)  Is  power 
requisite  to  govern  the  world  ?  He  is  Almighty.  "  And 
the  thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  ?"  He  is 
infinite  in  wisdom,  Almighty  in  power,  perfect  in  holiness, 
and  unbounded  in  goodness  ;  and  while  he  possesses  the  right 
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to  do  what  he  pleases,  he  is  pleased  to  do  only  what  is  wise, 
holy,  and  kind.  (4.)  He  actively  manages  all  the  affairs 
of  matter  and  of  mind  throughout  the  universe,  and 
that  to  the  minutest  degree.  There  are  thrones  and  do- 
minions, principalities  and  powers  ;  but  there  is  one  supreme 
throne,  high  and  lifted  up.  "  He  hath  prepared  his  throne 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  The 
framework  of  the  universe  he  constructed,  and  all  its  embel- 
lishments, He  put  them  on.  No  being  lives  without  him. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  a  drop  of  water  and  of  the  "  great  and 
wide  sea,"  and  both  are  equally  governed  by  His  laws.  He 
is  Lord  of  an  insect  and  of  an  archangel,  and  both  are  the 
subjects  of  His  dominion.  He  is  Lord  of  a  grain  of  sand,  as 
well  as  of  an  island,  a  continent,  a  world.  "  By  Him  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  judgment."  And  he  throws  down 
whatever  comes  in  collision  with  his  own  plans  and  pur- 
poses. "  He  setteth  up  one  and  casteth  down  another." 
He  commands,  as  he  created,  the  armies  of  heaven.  The 
powers  of  darkness  are  also  subject  to  his  control.  "  The 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit  hangs  at  his  girdle  ;  the  chain 
which  binds  its  inhabitants  is  held  in  his  hands,  and  he 
opens  r>v  shuts,  binds  or  loses,  at  his  pleasure."  The  least 
and  the  greatest,  the  mightiest  and  the  minutest  operations 
of  nature,  the  fall  of  a  stone  and  the  flight  of  a  planet,  are 
under  his  control,  and  subject  to  his  sway.  Dan.  iv.  35. 

Hence  when  men  speak  of  "  impossibility  with  God  "  they 
should  remember  that  they  are  treading  upon  sacred  ground. 
As  Archbishop  Whateley  observes,  "  We  often  allude  to 
physical  impossibilities,  which  we  maintain  are  at  variance 
with  the  existing  laws  of  nature ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  deny  that  the  framer  of  these  laws  has  the  power  to 
suspend  them  in  the  administration  of  a  wise  and  gracious 
Providence ;  otherwise  we  are  compelled  to  concede  that 
he  has  abandoned  them  to  the  iron  rule  of  necessity,  and  no 
longer  exercises  any  control  over  them.  The  Being  who 
created  the  universe  is  certainly  able  to  alter  at  will  the 
properties  of  any  substances  it  contains."  The  issue  lies  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  alleged  facts,  and  not,  as  we  assume, 
in  their  possibility.  To  argue  dogmatically  that  a  miracle 
cannot  take  place    is  palpably  begging   the   question,   for 
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nothing  but  a  self-contradiction  can  justify  such  an  assump- 
tion. "  When  we  speak  of  God,  we  should  remember  that 
all  events,  past,  present,  and  future,  are  known  to  him,  with 
all  the  causes,  remote  or  immediate,  internal  or  external, 
on  which  each  depends."  For  the  finite,  then,  to  compre- 
hend the  infinite,  is  the  only  impossibility. 

A  multiplicity  of  agents  under  God  is  no  argument  against 
the  fact  of  his  own  interference  with  the  affairs  of  men.     In 
the  case  of  Job,  there  were  many  agencies.     There  were 
Satan,  the  Sabeans,  the  Chaldeans,  the  wind,  the  afflictions 
of  his  body,  the  irreligiousness  of  his  wife,  the  unkind,  perse- 
vering charges   of  hypocrisy  against  him  by  his   religious 
friends,  and  the  contempt  cast  upon  him  even  by  his  servants. 
Yet,  he  said  of  all  this,  "  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away.    Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."     This  is  the 
way  mankind  talk  of  the  acts  of  one  another.     The  war  in 
Ashantee  was  begun  at  the  instigation  of  statesmen  who  had 
never  been  there  themselves,  but  by  their  agents.     These 
statesmen  are  allowed  to  have  reasons  of  state,  to  hide  the 
designs  of  their  acts  even  from  their  agents.     These  designs 
may  not  be  fully  known  until  the  acts   become  matters  of 
history  after  the  policy  of  them  is  completed.     God  used  the 
enemy  of  Israel  as   the  rod  of  his  anger,  "  howsoever  the 
enemy  meant  it  not  so."     The  brethren  of  Joseph  sold  him 
to  the  Ishmaelites  from  envy,  but  "  God  meant  it  for  good." 

The  sovereignty  of  God  is  associated  with  everything  else 
he  does.  The  ceremonial  Mosaic  dispensation  was  estab- 
lished by  God  himself,,  and  it  was  consistent  with  his 
general  providence  towards  all  mankind.  He  then  claimed 
all  souls  of  men  as  his  property.  All  the  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  were  his.  The  same  law  was 
to  be  to  the  stranger  and  the  home-born  in  Israel.  The 
ceremonial  cleanliness  enjoined  upon  the  .lews  was  naturally 
beneficial.  When  Christianity  was  introduced,  providence 
co-operated.  John  the  Baptist  was  born  at  a  time  when  he 
might  become  a  forerunner  of  Christ.  The  possession  of 
men's  bodies  by  demons,  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  gave 
an  opportunity  to  display  the  power  of  God  in  the  miracles 
of  Christ.  The  Romans  governed  the  Jews  at  that  time. 
Rome  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  over  all  the  world. 
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This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  facts  of  the  life  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  to  be  known  among  all  mankind  and  to  nations 
who  were  not  prejudiced  against  him  the  same  as  the  Jews 
were.  An  open  door  was  also  thus  afforded  to  preach  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world.  All  nature  was  under  the 
control  of  some  one,  who  was  interested  in  the  success  of 
redemption.  The  sea  became  calm  at  the  command  of  Christ. 
Pishes  came  to  the  net  by  his  unspoken  power.  The  earth 
shook,  and  the  sun  was  darkened,  not  by  a  cloud  or  an  eclipse, 
when  he  died  on  the  cross.  There  was  an  earthquake,  and 
the  doors  of  the  prison  in  which  Paul  and  Silas  were  incar- 
cerated were  opened.  The  jailer  knew  that  to  be  the  effect 
of  God's  power,  and  not  that  of  man,  without  asking  for  any 
elaborate  dissertation  to  prove  it  to  be  so. 

History  proves  the  sovereignty  of  God.  There  are  now 
many  monuments  to  prove  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible  :  in  Assyria,  Egypt,  Idumea,  and  Palestine  ; 
also  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  continued  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  God  in 
creation,  God  in  providence,  God  in  Christ,  God  in  the  word 
and  work  of  grace,  and  God  in  heaven  is  the  same  God. 
Fellowship  with  him  implies  a  recognition  of  his  supreme 
power.  This  gives  comfort  to  the  believer's  mind  which 
nothing  else  can.  Luther,  after  singing  the  forty-sixth  Psalm, 
"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble,"  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  to  risk  even  his  life  in  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  God  in  sovereignty  makes  prayer  and 
praise  to  be  rational  duties  and  gratifying  privileges.  This 
explains  the  strange  courage  of  martyrs,  and  their  joys  in  the 
midst  of  all  persecutions.  It  is  an  element  similar  to  that 
which  animates  the  warrior  when  fighting  for  his  home  and 
his  liberties.  The  apostle  Paul  counted  not  bis  own  life  dear, 
so  that  he  might  complete  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  He 
felt  that  his  "  light  affliction,  which  was  only  for  a  moment, 
worked  for  him  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory." 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(98.)  Melancthon  on  God's  Sovereignty. — From  some  letters  of 
this  great  reformer,  but  recently  published,  we  select  the  following 
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extract  as  an  evidence  of  his  unshaken  belief  in  the  Divine 
Sovereignty.  He  says: — "Although  I  know  that  God  has  be- 
stowed on  created  things  their  forces,  and  I  do  not  undervalue 
physical  signs  and  causes ;  yet  I  am  also  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  <iod,  the  Eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  most 
free  author  of  nature,  directly  modifies  the  operation  of  most  things, 
and  prevents  many  sad  events.  I  myself  have  proved  it  by  expe- 
rience. And  I  often  think  of  our  first  parents,  who,  after  the  fall, 
being  deserted  by  all  favourable  causes,  were,  notwithstanding, 
divinely  recreated." 

(99.)  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. — Napoleon  I.,  having  heard 
this  sentence,  said,  ''  1  propose  and  dispose  too."  Now,  it  is  well- 
known  that  he  proposed  to  conquer  Russia,  and  lay  Europe  pros- 
trate at  his  feet.  But  how  did  he  dispose  ?  He  pined  away  on  a 
lonely  rock,  whence  could  be  descried,  instead  of  kingdoms  over- 
turned, capitals  captured,  monarchs  kneeling  in  submission  at  his 
feet,  only  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  rolling  between  him  and  his 
beloved  France. 

(100.)  Judgments  of  God. — The  antediluvian  world  was  swept 
away  by  the  deluge.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  Korah 
and  his  company  were  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  earth. 

Absalom,  suspended  by  his  hair  on  the  oak,  was  thrust  through 
with  darts. 

Evil  designs  sometimes  come  back  after  many  years.  God  is  a 
righteous  judge.  David  s  sins  were  visited  upon  him,  and  after 
God  had  pardoned  him,  some  of  his  enemies  tell  into  the  ditch 
which  they  had  dug  for  him. 

The  enemies  of  Daniel  were  devoured  by  those  same  lions  which 
would  not  touch  the  holy  prophet. 

Those  who  designed  the  destruction  of  the  three  Hebrew  child- 
ren were  devoured  by  those  same  flames  which  could  not  singe  a 
hair  on  the  head  uf  one  of  the  Lord's  chosen  ones. 

Herod  the  Great,  who  attempted  to  destroy  Jesus  Christ,  and 
for  that  wicked  purpose  slew  all  the  male  children  that  were  in  and 
about  Bethlehem,  had  long  ;\nd  grievous  sullerings,  a  burning  fever, 
a  voracious  appetite,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  swelling  of  his 
limbs,  loathsome  ulcers  within  and  without,  breeding  vermin, 
violent  torments  and  convulsions,  so  that  he  would  have  killed  him- 
self had  he  not  been  restrained,  and  thus  he  died.  And  in  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death  his  whole  family  became  extinct 

Herod  Antepas,  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  and  treated 
Christ  contemptuously,  had  his  kingdom  taken  from  him,  and  was 
sent  into  banishment  with  his  infamous  wife  Herodias. 

Judas,  who  betrayed  our  Lord,  died  by  his  own  hands. 
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Pontius  Pilate,  who  condemned  our  blessed  Lord  to  death,  was 
not  long  afterwards  deposed  from  office,  banished  from  his  own 
country,  and  died  by  his  own  hands. 

Annanias,  who  insolently  ordered  Paul  to  be  smitten,  was  some 
time  afterward  slain  by  his  own  son.  And  thus  was  fulfilled  what 
Paul  said,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall." 

Nero,  who  put  to  death  Peter  and  Paul  and  many  others,  soon 
after  attempted  to  Mil  himself,  and,  his  resolution  failing,  begged 
assistance. 

Domitian,  a  cruel  persecutor  and  monster  of  wickedness,  was 
murdered  by  his  own  people. 

The  Jewish  nation  persecuted,  rejected,  and  crucified  the  Lord 
of  Glory ;  in  a  short  time  afterward  they  had  a  realization  of  their 
own  prayer,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children." 

Catullus,  governor  of  Libya,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  was 
turned  out  of  his  office  by  the  Romans,  fell  into  a  complicated  and 
incurable  disease,  was  sorely  tormented  both  in  body  and  mind, 
continually  crying  out  that  he  was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  those 
whom  he  had  murdered,  leaped  out  of  his  bed  as  though  he  were 
tortured  by  fire  and  put  to  the  rack.  His  distemper  increased  till 
his  entrails  were  all  corrupted,  and  came  out  of  his  body ;  and 
thus  he  perished  as  a  signal  example  of  Divine  justice. 

Caius,  a  great  persecutor  and  blasphemer,  was  killed  by  his  own 
people. 

Claudius  Herminianus,  a  cruel  persecutor,  was  eaten  of  worms 
while  he  lived. 

Valerian,  an  implacable  enemy  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  obliged  him  from 
time  to  time  to  bow  himself  down  and  offer  his  back  for  Sapor  to 
set  his  foot  upon  to  mount  his  horse  or  carriage.  He  died  in  this 
miserable  state  of  captivity. 

Maximianus  Galerius,  the  most  cruel  among  the  cruel,  was  seized 
with  a  grievous  and  horrible  disease,  and  tormented  with  ulcers 
and  worms  to  such  a  degree  that  they  who  were  ordered  to  attend 
him  could  not  bear  the  stench.  Worms  proceeded  from  his  body 
in  a  most  fearful  manner ;  and  several  of  his  physicians  were  put 
to  death  because  they  could  not  endure  the  smell,  and  others  be- 
cause they  could  not  cure  him. 

Maximianus  put  out  tbe  eyes  of  many  thousands  of  Christians. 
Soon  after  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  a  disease  arose  among 
his  own  people  which  greatly  affected  their  eyes,  and  took  away 
their  sight.  He  himself  died  miserably,  and  upon  the  rack  his 
eyes  started  out  of  his  head  through  the  violence  of  his  dis- 
temper. 

(101.)  Antiochus  Epiphanes  Punished. — This  desperate  and  cruel 
tyrant  not  merely  ruined  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  distinct  common- 
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wealth,  but  ridiculed  and  insulted  the  sacred  ordinances  of  Jehovah 
himself.  Profaniug  the  temple  in  the  most  daring  manner,  he  set 
up  the  image  of  Jupiter  within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  building, 
and,  causing  a  swine  to  be  boiled,  directed  that  the  broth  should 
be  sprinkled  over  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself.  The  wickedness  of 
this  daring  persecutor,  however,  was  most  striking  in  the  malicious 
edicts  which  he  published  against  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  searched  out  all  the  Hebrew  copies  he  was  able, 
and  burned  them  :  and  he  issued  proclamations  throughout  Judea, 
that  every  Jew  who  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Bible  should  deliver 
it  up  to  be  destroyed,  on  pain  of  death  in  case  of  refusal.  Many 
saints  were  put. to  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  God's  justice 
descended  on  this  desperate  persecutor  in  a  peculiar  manner : 
worms  bred  in  his  bowels,  and  there  issued  from  his  putrid  body 
so  intolerable  a  stench  that  his  physicians  could  not  endure  the 
room.  Thus  hell  took  possession  of  the  guilty  soul  even  before 
it  was  detached  from  the  body.  A  fearful  monument  is  this  of 
God's  dreadful  indignation  against  those  who  dare  to  despise  and 
trample  upon  His  holy  commandments. 

(102.)  Nations  Punished — A  nation's  sin  will  find  it  out.  Slavery 
became  the  tremendous  scourge  of  America,  that  long  kept  slaves. 
The  evil  was  vindicated,  supported,  legalised;  and  those  who  ex- 
posed its  villainies,  and  denounced  it  as  high-handed  sin  against 
heaven  and  humanity,  were  maltreated,  mobbed,  imprisoned  ;  but 
at  length  red-handed  war  uttered  its  awful  verdict,  and  slavery 
stood  out  in  all  its  native  deformity  as  the  confessed  scourge  of 
bleeding  America. 


Jo 


(103.)  A  Cruel  Prince  Defeated.— The  late  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
of  America,  in  his  work  called   ''  Maynatia"  tells  a  remarkable 
circumstance    concerning    Elliot,   the    great    missionary    to    the 
Indians: — "  A  very  pious  and  benevolent  gentleman,  belonging  to 
Charleston,  Carolina,  with  his  son,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks.     Word   had  come  to  the  neighbourhood  that  the  prince 
who  detuned  them  had  said  that  he  would  not  set  them  free  as 
long  as  he  lived.     Whereupon,  Mr.  Elliot,  next  Sunday,  prayed 
thus  before  a  very  solemn  congregation  :  '  Heavenly  Eat  her,  work 
for  the  redemption  of  thy  poor  servant,  Foster ;  and  if  the  prince 
detains  him  as  long  as  he   himself  lives,  we  pray  thee,  Lord,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  that  cruel  prince.'     In  a  short  time  the  cap- 
tives returned  with  a  wonderful  story,  that  the  tyrant  had  been 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  cut  off,  and  that  they  thus  had  been 
delivered.     In  this  case,  of  a  truth,  prayer  was  stronger  than  pow- 
der could  have  been." 

(104.)  A  blasphemer  hilled. — A  man  employed  in  a  manufactory 
in  Birmingham  was   charged  with  some  misconduct,   which  he 
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denied ;  and  called  Gda  to  witness  that  he  wished  he  might  be 
struck  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  if  he  had  done  it.  No  sooner  had 
the  words  escaped  his  lips  than  his  wish  was  granted :  he  was 
struck  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  ;  and  in  this  state  he  remained  until 
the  following  day,  when  he  expired. 

(105.)  Lord  Napier  on  prayer. — Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  when 
receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  said,  "  Many  years 
ago  I  read  in  the  '  Life  of  Hugh  Miller,'  that,  on  one  stormy  night, 
when  his  father  was  at  sea  as  captain  of  a  little  ship,  his  mother 
went  to  the  house  of  the  parish  minister,  and  said,  '  Rise,  sir,  and 
pray ;  there  is  life  in  danger  this  nicht.'  The  good  man  rose  and 
prayed  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  her  husband,  who  had 
been  in  great  danger,  got  into  a  place  of  safety,  and  turning  to 
some  of  his  men,  said,  'some  gude  (good)  souls  have  been  praying 
for  us  this  nicht.'  Now,  when  I  stood  before  the  fortress  of 
Magdala,  and  saw  the  captives,  whom  we  had  gone  to  deliver, 
cross  the  plain  in  freedom,  this  story  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  could 
not  help  lifting  up  my  heart  to  God,  and  saying,  '  Some  good  souls 
have  been  praying  for  this.'  " 

(106  )  A  noble  gift  in  answer  to  prayer. — A  short  time  before 
his  death,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Schwartz  solicited  £1,200  in  order  to 
purchase  a  house  as  a  home  for  Jews  ;  but  £190  was  all  he  had 
obtained  after  weeks  of  waiting,  when  the  enterprise  was  about  to 
be  abandoned.  Just  at  this  juncture  friends  sent  the  Doctor 
£1,000  sterling,  on  the  sole  condition  that  neither  the  names  of  the 
donors,  nor  the  place  where  they  lived  should  ever  be  mentioned. 
Dr.  Schwartz  said  :  "  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  Lord,  and  He  alone, 
who  has  inclined  the  hearts  of  these  friends  to  come  to  our 
assistance,  for  I  have  never  seen  them  nor  had  any  intercourse 
with  them  till  lately.  The  gift  is  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  was 
received  on  the  evening  of  a*day  which  had  been  very  painful  to 
me  ;  so  that,  with  a  little  alteration,  I  might  apply  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist :  'Weeping  in  the  morning  and  joy  in  the  evening.' 
The  gift  in  itself,  no  doubt,  is  very  handsome,  but  it  becomes 
doubly  so  when  one  is  acquainted  with  the  simple  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  bestowed." 

(107.)  God's  Sovereignty  a  comfort  to  the  good. — When  men  are 
oppressed  with  calamity,  and  look  into  the  systems  of  the  most 
retined  philosophy,  they  find  but  little  relief.  JKLato  will  tell  him, 
'•  that  sued  dispensations  coincide  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
Divine  government."  Virgil  will  inform  him,  "that  afflictive 
visitations  a  re,  more  or  less,  the  unavoidable  lot  of  all  men." 
Another  moialist  will  wisper  in  the  ear  of  the  distressed  and  de- 
jected sufferer,  "Impatience  adds  to  the  load;  but  a  calm  sub- 
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mission  renders  it  more  supportable."  Now,  though  these 
observations  are  just,  yet  they  are  inefficacious  cordials  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  the  Christian  derives  from  the  glorious 
truth,  "  The  Lord  reigneth." 

(108.)  A  converted  heathen  comforted. — A  convert,  a  paralytic, 
asked  me,  "  How  is  it  that  God,  who  is  my  Father,  is  pleased  to 
deprive  me  of  the  use  of  my  leg  and  arm  ?"  1  read  to  him  Heb. 
xii.,  James  v.,  and  a  few  passages  from  the  Psalms,  to  show  him 
the  end  God  has  in  view  in  afflicting  His  people.  The  natives  in- 
variably regard  affliction  as  mere  punishments,  and  cannot  under- 
stand that  they  are  sent  to  them  for  their  good.  More  than  three 
months  afterwards  the  sick  man  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  Sir,  my 
eves  have  been  opened.  1  now  see  that  God  is  dealing  with  me 
as  with  a  child.  It  is  in  love  that  he  is  afflicting  me."  I  ex- 
horted him  to  pray  earnestly  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  bear 
patiently,  and  without  murmuring,  all  that  God  may  be  pleased  to 
lay  on  him. — Rev.  J.  Sargent. 

(109.)  Cci'sarious's  curiosity  checked. — When  this  primitive  saint 
was  arguing  in  himself  how  this  Scripture  could  be  true,  "  For  he 
hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods  ;" 
how  the  earth  was  founded  upon  the  waters,  how  the  more  weighty 
elements  should  not  sink,  and  be  overwhelmed  by  the  other,  he 
stopped  the  course  of  his  thoughts  by  this  reflection,  /  forgot  my- 
self when  I  said  to  God,  How  can  this  bef  And  thus  he  admired 
that  which  he  could  not  comprehend.  "  For  inferior  reasons  (says 
Dr.  Bates)  we  often  pray  that  particular  evils,  which  are  near, 
may  be  prevented;  but  if  they  overtake  us,  we  may  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  appointed  by  his  supreme  reason  and.  everlasting 
counsel.  As,  in  a  concert  of  music,  the  parts  are  not  formed  when 
they  are  sung,  but  were  composed  before  by  the  skill  of  the 
muwiciau,  and  every  part  assigned  to  the  voices  of  the  persons, 
thus  the  various  conditions  and  passages  of  our  lives  are  over- 
ruled by  God  as  most  fit  for  us.  \\  hether  the  evils  proceed  more 
immediately  and  entirely  from  his  hand,  or  by  the  inter currence  of 
second  causes,  it  is  equally  certain  they  are  under  God  s  control. 
Our  Saviour  answers  Pilate,  "  Thou  couldst  hart -no  power  at  all 
against  vie  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above." 

(110.)  The  Saints  rejoicing  in  God's  Sovereignty. — St.  Paul 
could  sing  an  anthem  at  the  top  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  a  dirge  at 
the  bottom,  and  shout,  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to 
abound  ;  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthened 
me.  Our  fears  and  troubles  come  in  the  name  of  man,  but  our 
help  cometh  from  the  name  of  the  Lord  The  heathens  thought 
themselves  safe  when  they  had  their  household  idols  with  them, 
hence  Rachel  carried  her  idols  with  her  from   Padan-aran  ;  and 
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shall  not  our  God,  marching  victoriously  before  us,  put  our  fears  to 
flight  ?  The  poorest  age  afforded  the  richest  Christians,  and  the 
noblest  martyrs,  and  the  most  resplendent  saints.  When  we  forget 
God's  promises  and  providence,  we  are  justly  left  in  the  hands  of 
our  doubts  and  tears.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  extremities 
God  appears.  What  an  extremity  of  extremities  was  Abraham  in 
on  the  summit  of  Moriah,  but  not  too  late  for  God  to  deliver.  The 
sun  changes  not  his  course,  though  bursting  clouds  and  bellowing 
thunders  fight  below ;  so  when  we  hear  of  the  crash  of  thrones  and 
the  fall  of  empires,  God  is  still  carrying  on  his  bright  designs  ;  and 
the  Church,  that  commonwealth  of  heaven,  lives  and  prospers,  and 
God  is  still  where  he  was  and  what  he  was ;  and  Paganism,  Mahom- 
medism,  Popery  and  infidelity  creak  in  the  blast  and  nod  to  their 
fall,  and  very  soon  the  songs  of  salvation  shall  float  upon  every 
breeze,  and  the  glory  of  Zion  shall  fill  the  earth. 

(111.)  Right  is  Might. — As  sure  as  God  liveth,  as  sure  as  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  is  the  Lord  of  H  osts,  the  Almighty,  Right  is 
Might,  and  ever  was,  and  ever  shall  be.     Holiness  is  might ;  love 
is  might ;  patience  is  might ;  humility  is  might ;  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  is  might ;  faith  is  might ;  goodness  is  might ;  every  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  might.     The  cross  was  two  pieces  of  dead  wood; 
and  a  helpless,  unresisting  Man  was  nailed   to  it;    yet  it  was 
mightier  than  the  world,  and  triumphed,  and  will  ever  triumph 
over  it.     Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  no  pure,  holy 
deed,*or  word,  or  thought.     On  the  other  hand,  might,  that  which 
the  children  of  earth  call  it, — the  strong  wind,  the  earthquake,  the 
fire, — perishes  through  its  own  violence,  self-exhausted  and  self-con- 
sumed, as  our  age  of  the  world  has  been  allowed  to  witness  in  the 
most  signal  example.     For  many  of  us  remember,  and  those  who 
do  not  have  heard  from  their  fathers,  how  the  mightiest  man  on 
earth — he  who  had  girt  himself  with  all  might  except  that  of 
right — burst  like  a  tempest-cloud,  burnt  itself  out  like  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  only  left  scars  of  his  ravages  to  mark  where  he  had  been. 
Who  among  you  can  look  into  an  infant's  face,  and  not  see  in  it  a 
power  mightier  than  the  armies  of  Napoleon  ? 

(112.)  The  Mutes  answer. — We  should  belike  the  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  child  whom  a  clergyman  was  examining.  He  wrote  on  the 
slate,  "  What  is  gratitude  ?"  Her  reply  was,  "  The  memory  of  the 
heart."  "  What  is  prayer  ?"  "  The  heart  speaking  to  God."  He 
then  wrote,  "  Why  are  you  deaf  and  dumb  ?"  After  some  hesita- 
tion, she  replied.  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seems  good  in  Thy 
eight." 
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Analysis  of  Dissertation  V 


HE  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  facts  already  adduced,  viz., 
that  there  is  a  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Sove- 
reign Ruler  and  Preserver  of  the  universe,  as  well  as 
from  the  various  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  the  awful  judgments 
which  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  wicked,  and  from  the  astonish- 
ing preservation  of  his  Word  and  his  Church  throughout  a  long 
succession  of  dark  and  bloody  ages.  Providence  is  not  any  sepa- 
rate attribute  of  the  Divine  Mind,  whether  natural  or  moral,  but 
his  care  and  superintendence  over  his  creatures.  This  is  strongly 
put  by  St.  Paul  in  Acts  xvii.  22-31.  The  manifestations  of  Provi- 
dence are  classified  thus  : — 

1.  Immediate  providence,  in  which  God  does  something  for  his 
creatures,  without  using  any  means  or  instrumentality  ; 

2.  Mediate  providence,   in   which  God   acts  by  an  intervening 
agent;  and, 

3.  An  Ordinary  providence,  viz.,  that  which  is  exercised  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  and  by  a  chain  of  causes ; 

4.  An  Extraordinary  providence,  which  signifies  something  out 
of  the  common  way,  as  a  miraculous  operation ; 

5.  A   Common  providence,  which   relates  to  the  government  of 
the  whole  world ; 

6.  A  Special  providence,  which  relates  to  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Church  ;  and, 

7.  A  Universal  providence — the   Divine    Will  upholding,  sus- 
taining, and  preserving  all  things,  visible  and  invisible ; 
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8.  A  Particular  providence — relating  to  individual  actions,  and 
the  most  minute  circumstances  of  life.  pp.  95-98. 

The  objection  against  a  particular  providence — that  "  God's  pro- 
vidence extends  no  further  than  a  general  superintendence  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  without  interposing  in  the  particular  concerns  of 
individuals " — is  (1)  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  (2)  to  reason. 
Various  writers  noticed.  To  say  that  human  affairs  and  events 
happen  or  occur  by  chance,  or  accident,  is  to  speak  words  with- 
out meaning.  God  controls  everything.  u  The  Lord  hath  pre- 
pared his  throne  in  the  heavens :  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all." 
"  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps."  Wesley  quoted  on  the  incomprehensible  dispensations  of 
God  with  regard  to  particular  families,  pp.  98-102. 

Psa.  ix.  7,  8 ;  vii.  11 ;  ciii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  9,  10;  Psa.  1.  1-6;  Rom. 
ii.  2,  6-11 ;  Eccles.  viii.  12, 13  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  21;  lxvi.  14,  15;  Job  xxii. 
12-14;  Jer.  xvi.  17;  xvii.  10;  xxxii.  19. 


DOCTKLNE  DEFINED. 

"  The  stern  fates,  though  said  to  be  engraved  in  adamant, 

At  our  request  yield  to  the  will  of  God. 
Nor  is  G-od  a  deity  immured  in  the  dungeon  of  destiny, 

Such  as  the  Stoic  deemed  God  to  be, 
He  can  curb  the  flying  coursers  of  the  sun ; 
He  commands  the  floods  to  stand  up  like  rocks." 

Providence  has  been  defined  by  Dr.  Jenkyn  as  "  that  wise 
oversight  and  holy  care  which  God  exercises  over  all  beings 
and  events,  so  as  to  preserve,  direct,  and  order  all  their 
agencies  for  the  good  of  the  whole  empire  and  the  display  of 
his  own  glory."  "  He  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the 
heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all  the  earth."  His 
providential  care  extends  to  the  brightest  seraph  before  the 
throne,  and  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth, 
and  has  a  special  reference  to  his  faithful  people.  "  All  the 
paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his 
covenant  and  his  testimonies  to  do  them."  Ps.  xry.   10. 

How  God  overrules  all  things  consistently  with  the  de- 
velopment of  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  according  to 
its  own  laws,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  the   mind    of  man   acts   as    a   causation   to   the 
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movements  of  the  body.  But  the  fact  we  know.  The 
idea  that  God  created  a  being  who  would  afterwards  have 
a  necessary  and  independent  existence  is  an  absurdity. 
The  God  who  originated  mind  and  matter,  of  course  can, 
and  does,  control  them.  "  This  doctrine,  however,  is 
separated,  on  the  one  hand,"  says  Bishop  Simpson,  "  from 
fatalism  or  the  theory  which  supposes  that  all  things  are  so 
pre-arranged  that  they  must  happen  precisely  as  they  do  ; 
and  that  by  some  connection,  such  as  the  ancients  taught 
under  the  opinion  of  blind  fate,  all  the  actions  and  steps  of 
men  are  immutably  and  determinately  ordered.  So  also  is  it 
distinct  from  what  might  be  called  the  more  modern  doctrine, 
though  closely  allied  to  it,  of  predestination,  which  teaches 
that  all  the  actions  of  men  are  ordered  of  God.  For,  if  so, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  actions  of  a  good  man 
and  the  actions  of  a  bad  man.  If  all  actions  are  determined, 
then  the  steps  of  a  bad  man  are  ordered  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  steps  of  a  good  man.  So  also  is  this  doctrine  separated 
from  the  doctrine  of  indifferentism,  or  liberalism,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  which  supposes  God,  while  He  rules  the 
universe  and  controls  it  by  fixed  laws,  to  be  indifferent  as  to 
the  conduct  of  his  people  on  earth,  and  that  things  happen 
alike  to  the  good  and  to  the  bad  ;  that  God  is  employed,  if  I 
may  use  that  phrase,  in  surveying  the  great  immensity  of 
the  universe,  in  directing  its  great  laws,  and  that  He  has 
no  specific  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  beings  like  our- 
selves ;  that  He  is  occupied  with  the  hosts  of  heaven,  with 
the  songs  of  glory,  and  cares  not  for  the  things  that  may 
happen  to  you  and  me  here  on  earth.  This  doctrine  teaches 
us  that  God  is  especially  watchful  over  those  who  love  Him  ; 
and  that,  where  men  fear  and  serve  Him,  He  has  special  care 
toward  them  —  watches  their  pathway,  and  directs  their 
movements." 

And  this  doctrine  is  in  harmony  with  our  reason,  for  if  we 
regard  the  constitution  of  human  society,  we  notice  in  the 
laws  of  men  there  is  reference  to  their  actions.  Good  citizens 
are  sustained  and  protected,  and,  to  some  extent,  rewarded. 
Laws  are  a  terror  to  evil-doers  ;  they  are  for  their  punish- 
ment ;  so  that  people  recognise  that  government,  the  order 
of  society,  demands  that  regard  be  paid  to  the  character  of 
the  people  who  are  governed.     Not  only  do  we   recognise 
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this  in  society,  but,  if  we  are  parents,  we  feel  it  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  recognise  it  in  our  families.  In  some  senses,  we  love 
all  our  children.  "We  have  a  watchful  care  of  all  that  pertain 
to  our  families,  and  yet  we  cannot  help,  if  we  may  use  that 
phrase,  looking  with  more  especial  favour  on  such  of  our 
children  as  do  right,  such  as  specially  seek  to  please  us,  and 
engage  in  works  of  mercy.  Such  obtain  the  approval  of  their 
parents,  when  such  as  are  reckless  and  thoughtless,  and  dis- 
orderly occasion  grief,  and  sorrow  and  pain.  And  if  God 
appeals  to  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  our  hearts,  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  father ;  if  we  feel  so  in  that  fatherly 
nature  He  has  implanted  in  our  hearts,  must  not  God  feel 
so  in  reference  to  the  children  whom  his  hands  have  made  ? 
He  must  look  with  approval  upon  the  good  and  with  dis- 
favour upon  the  bad.  This  doctrine  is  explicitly  affirmed  by 
God's  declarations.     (See  passages  quoted  in  Analysis.) 

Objections  to  a  particular  Providence  have  been  raised  by 
men  of  science,  who  have  enlarged  views  of  the  magnitude 
of  God's  creation,  and  who  fancy  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  "  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity  "  to  pay 
a  special  regard  to  his  creature,  man.  Their  objections  may 
be  tttus  stated : — '•  The  works  of  God  are  immensely  wide. 
The  worlds  which  He  has  made  are  innumerable.  Survey 
the  universe,  and  light  is  streaming  from  such  distant  parts 
that  probably  there  are  stars  which  God  made  as  early  as 
creation's  morn  whose  light  has  never  yet  been  able  to  reach 
this  world  of  ours.  There  are  worlds,  doubtless,  so  far  dis- 
tant that  it  would  require  possibly  millions  of  ages  for  even 
the  light  to  travel  across  the  part  of  the  universe  that  inter- 
venes between  us  and  that  part  of  God's  creation.  And 
when  we  think  of  unlimited  space,  there  is  no  boundary 
applied  to  the  sky.  We  go  where  light  travels  a  million  of 
miles,  and  we  have  but  marked  out  a  little  central  spot.  Be. 
yond  that  it  might  travel  millions  of  ages,  and  the  beyond 
lies  seemingly  just  as  far  away. — No  limit.  So  in  the  vast 
eternity,  we  may  think  of  six  thousand,  or  six  millions,  or  one 
hundred  times  six  millions  of  ages  ;  and  when  we  think  of 
creation  commencing  from  us  and  the  eternity  before  it,  our 
minds  are  lost  in  the  idea.  There  is  an  immensity ;  and 
when  we  think  that  God  has  always  been  existing,  and  that 
He  exists  in  all  space,  we  are  lost  in  the  immensity  of  His 
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works."  And  these  men  thus  proceed  :  "  If  there  be  such 
an  immensity  of  worlds,  so  that  this  earth  is  but  as  one 
little  spark,  smaller  than  the  needle's  point  upon  the  orange 
compared  with  its  circumference,  and  if  there  be  upon  this 
earth  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings,  how  can  God 
care  for  each  one  of  these,  so  small,  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  aud  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  His  hands 
have  made  ?"  The  psalmist  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
this  thought  when  he  said  :  '  When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou 
hast  ordained,  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  '  And  our  Saviour 
addresses  himself  to  this  very  feeling  of  the  sceptic,  or  to 
the  doubt  in  reference  to  His  watchful  providence,  when  He 
points  to  the  grass  and  to  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  says  : 
'Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,' &c.  Matt.  vi.  30.  'Are 
not  two  sparrows,'  &c.  Matt.  x.  29-31.  How  small  is  the 
sparrow  in  the  lone  wilderness,  and  how  insignificant  is  the 
single  hair  which  has  fallen  from  our  head ;  and  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  two  passages  of  Scripture  just  quoted,  and  which 
were  uttered  by  Christ  our  Saviour  himself,  even  such  things 
are  not  overlooked  in  the  providence  of  God. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  science  has  been 
enlarging  our  view,  and  teaching  us  the  immensity  of  the 
parts  of  God's  creation  and  the  smallness  of  man  in  com- 
parison with  them,  it  teaches  us  another  lesson.  We  turn, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  look  at  the  very  moss  that 
slightly  discolours  the  rock  ;  and  as  we  gaze  upon  that  moss 
it  develops  into  a  vast  forest  of  trees  and  branches,  and 
there  are  plains  and  cities  ;  and  upon  the  branches  of  those 
little  moss-trees,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  lodged 
whole  classes  of  beings  which  God  has  made — beings  with 
life,  and  with  organism,  and  with  parts.  God  is  there  in 
His  creative  skill,  and  watches  over  those  little  beings,  of 
whom  it  would  require  infinite  multitudes  to  be  of  the  size 
of  one  of  the  human  family.  So  that  while  science,  on  the 
one  hand,  teaches  us  the  immensity  of  God's  work  ;  on  the 
other,  it  teaches  us  that  God  cares  for  the  small  and  the 
minute  everywhere. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  on  the  Divine   Sovereignty,    we 
attempted  to  answer  those  who  speak  about  the  reign  of  law 
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in  the  physical  universe,  and  we  need  not  repeat  ourselves 
here,  but  just  insert  what  St.  George  Mivart,  F.K.S.,  says  : 
"  The  evidence  from  physical  facts  agree  well  with  the 
overruling,  concurrent  action  of  God  in  the  order  of  nature  ; 
which  is  no  miraculous  action,  but  the  operation  of  laws 
which  owe  their  foundation,  institution,  and  maintenance  to 
an  omniscient  Creator,  of  whose  intelligence  our  own  is  a 
feeble  adumbration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  created  in  the  'image 
and  likeness '  of  its  Maker." 

But  there  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical  world.  "  Man 
has  two  natures ;  the  one  is  the  material,  and  joins  him  to 
earth,  and  must  be  subject  to  all  the  Jaws  of  earth  ;  the  other 
is  spiritual.     God  breathed   it  into  him ;  an  image    of  the 
divine   nature.     And  ever   since   God  breathed  into  man's 
soul  there  has  been  an  open  passway  for  the  breath  of  God 
from   heaven   to  the   human   heart ;    and  God  reaches  the 
human  heart  by  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.     And  here  comes  in  the  empire  of  mind.     And  in 
this  realm   of  thought  what  an  immense  circle  of  freedom  is 
there !     Who  can  tell  whence  his  thoughts  come  and   how 
they  are  suggested  ?     Who  can  trace  their  origin  ?     Drop- 
ping from  the  heavens  above,  coming  from  kindred  minds, 
mingling  with  the  current  of  our   thoughts,    changing    our 
feelings,  desires,  impulses,  plans,  we  scarcely  know  why  nor 
how.     Here  comes  in  the  influence  of  mind  upon  mind.  And 
how   powerful   that   influence !     We   feel  it  in  the  family 
circle.     The  thought  of  a  loved  one  changes    our   thought. 
We  accept  that  thought ;  it  mingles  with  ours,  and  our  plans 
are      modified.      Friends    make    suggestions,    and    we   act 
differently — make  or  give  up  a  contemplated  journey,  arrange 
our   business.     It  is  a  thought  that  changes  our  thoughts. 
And  just  as  friends  can  communicate  thoughts  to  our  minds 
by  their  thoughts,  so  God  can  reach  our  hearts  by  breathing 
upon  us  his  holy  thoughts.     And  there  may  be  angels  that 
may  think  into  our  thoughts  ;  and  there  may  be  demons  that 
may  think  into  our  thoughts.    There  may  be  impulses  come 
upon  us  as  high  as  the  heavens,  deep  and  dark  as  hell.     Oh  ! 
this  empire  of  mind  inside  of  matter,  how  fearful  it  is  !     An 
instrument  of  music,  on  which  angels  may  play,  or  which 
devils  may  finger  :  notes  that  may  sound  with  the  music  of 
heaven,  or  be  discordant  as  the  notes  of  hell.     Tour  heart 
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and  mine,  your  mind  and  mine,  your  soul  and  mine,  oh  ! 
how  touched  by  this  unseen !  Thought  plays  upon  our 
thoughts,  wide  as  the  universe,  boundless  as  the  reach  from 
which  this  influence  may  come.  And  all  these  thoughts  may 
modify  and  control  and  guide  our  course. 

If  the  man  go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  vessel,  it  is  asked, 
Will  he  not  be  lost  ?  I  answer,  Tes.  But  possibly  he  may 
not  go  to  sea.  Some  thought  may  be  given  him  not  to  take 
that  vessel.  He  is  hastening  to  the  pier,  he  has  engaged 
passage  possibly ;  but  in  his  haste  he  suddenly  remembers 
that  some  important  matter  should  be  transacted,  and 
hastens  back,  and,  before  it  can  be  arranged,  the  vessel  sails. 
It  goes  down,  but  he  is  spared.  (See  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  No.  129.)  He  is  travelling  by  the  mountain,  and 
the  mountain  is  to  fall;  but  as  he  is  passing,  a  sudden 
thought  of  some  desired  point  to  be  reached  very  speedily 
occurs  to  him,  and  he  puts  the  spurs  to  his  horse  and  gallops 
forward — he  scarcely  knows  how  or  why — but  he  passes 
before  the  mountain  falls.  Or,  as  he  approaches  the 
mountain,  he  spies  some  beautiful  flower,  or  sees  some  rare 
mineral,  or  feels  wearied,  and,  pausing,  dismounts  and  rests, 
and  the  mountain  falls  ;  but  he  is  spared,  and  no  miracle  is 
wrought.  God  has  not  changed  the  laws  of  nature,  but  has 
watched  over  the  good  man. 

The  invisibility  and  quietness  of  God's  acts  constitute  no 
proof  that  they  do  not  exist.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
because  Providence  does   not  speak  merely  in  the  crashing 
thunder,  the  loud  cataract,  or  the  devastating  whirlwind,  that 
his  power  is  not  ever  present,  affecting  everything   for  his 
own  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  continuance  and  welfare  of 
created  beings.     What  has  more  power  than  the  silent  light 
of  the   sun  gradually  dissolving   the    night  ?     The    quiet, 
modest  dew  is  incalculably  more  effective  than  the  boisterous 
thunderstorm  in  enriching  and  beautifying  the  earth.     The 
soft,    downy  unexpected  footsteps  of  thaw  effect  a  greater 
revolution  upon  the  water,  air,  and  ground,  in  a  few  hours, 
than  would  be  possible  for  all  the  mechanical  forces  at  the 
command  of  all  mankind  to  effect  for  thousands   of  years. 
The    invisible  silent   mind  of  man  affects  his  body  incom- 
parably  more   than   any  thing  external.     This  mysterious 
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agent,  though  essentially  distinct  from  the  body,  in  its 
nature  and  attributes,  holds  the  body  in  such  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  its  sway,  that  it  has  often  killed  or  cured  it.  "  The 
spirit  of  a  man  sustaineth  his  infirmity,  but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear?"  The  most  microscopic  inspection  of 
anatomy  has  never  beheld  the  link  between  mental  grief,  as 
a  cause,  and  grey  hairs,  for  instance,  as  an  effect.  No  material 
law  of  causation  explains  this  fact.  It  is  simply  known  as  a 
fact,  that  the  mind  has  produced  the  effect.  Analogous  to 
this  is  the  ever  present  God  in  providence.  He  is  active  in 
all  things,  though  invisible,  and  not  identical  with  what  he 
governs  and  guides.  Men  have  social,  circumstantial,  geo- 
graphical, and  educational  sympathies  and  tendencies,  which 
are  invisible,  even  to  their  own  reasonings,  and  yet  they  have 
a  greater  power  over  them  than  the  completest  logic  that 
was  ever  put  before  men's  intellect.  In  all  dealings  with 
them  their  idiosyncrasies  are  always  taken  into  account  by 
common  consent.  What  a  man  is,  makes  the  why  and  the 
how  he  is.  From  these  invisible  agencies  all  the  moral 
character  of  a  man  is  formed.  His  physical  being  and  acts 
are  relatively  moral.  He  is  responsible  for  the  use  he  makes 
of  hisvphysical  power,  of  mind  and  of  body.  So  that  a  man 
possessing  that  power  is  essentially  a  moral  being  in  his 
acts.  Thus  God,  in  his  providence,  shows  his  moral  per- 
fections. What  he  does  as  an  upholder  of  all  things  is 
necessarily  done  by  him  as  being  what  he  is.  He  is  a  moral 
being,  and  therefore  his  acts  are  moral.  "  Thus  his  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works."  Thus  he  corrects  his  children  from  love 
to  them,  making  "  all  things  work  together  for  their  good." 
No  matter  what  the  secondary  agency  may  be,  all  that  take 
place  are  arranged  by  him.  The  evil  is  allowed  to  occur,  and 
the  good  is  produced  for  moral  purposes.  An  intelligent 
God  would  have  a  design  in  his  works.  A  God  of  love  would 
have  a  benevolent  design  in  them.  Every  real  Christian  who 
has  passed  through  the  tribulations  of  this  life  knows  all  this 
b3r  experience. 
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FACTS  AND  ILLTJSTKATIONS. 

(113.)   Our  Wants  Supplied. — "Elijah  was  as  well  nourished 
when  the  bread  from  heaven  was  brought  by  a  raven,  as  lshmael, 
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when  the  spring  of  water  was  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel. 
Whether,  then,  we  are  fed  immediately  from  God,  as  the  Israelites, 
with  manna  in  the  wilderness,  or  by  the  glorious  instrumentality 
of  those  who  may  seem  to  us  as  angels,  or  by  the  base  one  of  those 
who  seem  to  us  contemptible,  let  us  be  content  and  thankful,  if  they 
are  appointed  of  God,  and  if  it  be  the  bread  and  water  of  life  they 
bring." — Tour  to  Alet. 

(114.)  The  power  of  Prayer. — "I  do  not  say  that  prayer  has 
any  inherent  efficacy  to  move  God.  Like  every  other  means,  like 
the  food  we  eat,  it  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  appointment  of 
God  ;  but  we  do  say  that  prayer  is  a  condition  on  which  it  seems 
good  to  God  to  put  forth  his  power.  In  the  whole  compass  of 
divinely-appointed  means,  prayer  occupies  the  highest  place,  and 
possesses  the  mightiest  efficacy.  And  why?  It  passes  by  all 
secondary  means,  and  makes  its  way  straight  to  God  ;  it  puts  aside 
every  human  hand,  and  goes  at  once  to  the  arm  of  God,  enters  the 
presence  of  the  eternal,  and  makes  its  appearance  at  his  throne. 
There  it  enables  the  suppliant  to  take  hold  of  the  Strength  of 
God,  and  in  a  sense  identifies  himself  with  the  Almighty  Power. 
— John  Foster. 

(115.)  A  Special  Providence. — A  German  journal  recounts  the  fol- 
lowing episode  of  one  of  the  late  battles  : — "  A  young  soldier,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  of  battle,  thought  he  saw  on  the  grass  a  four- 
leaved  shamrock  growing.  As  such  a  plant  is  rare,  and  is  considered 
to  bring  good  luck,  he  stooped  to  take  it.  At  that  very  instant  a 
cannon  ball  passed  over  his  head,  so  near,  that  he  must  have  been 
killed  if  he  had  not  been  bending  down.  The  man  so  miraculously 
saved  sent  the  plant  to  his  betrothed  at  Konigsberg. 

(116.)  Fletcher  and  Wesley  delivered.  —It  is  said  that  Fletcher, 
when  a  young  man,  was  very  anxious  to  join  the  army  to  go  to 
South  America.  The  vessel  was  ready  to  start,  friends  secured 
him  an  appointment;  but  the  morning  he  was  to  have  sailed  the 
servant,  in  coming  into  his  room  at  breakfast,  stumbled,  and  spilled 
over  him  the  boiling  coffee,  and  so  scalded  him  that  he  was  unable 
to  go  on  his  journey.  He  lamented  the  accident — was  disappointed 
in  all  his  plans  ;  but  the  vessel  was  never  heard  from.  Fletcher 
was  spared  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  man  who  wielded 
by  his  pen,  as  well  as  by  his  voice,  an  overwhelming  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  No  miracle  was 
wrought.  Wesley,  the  little  boy,  is  sleeping  up  yonder  in  the  upper 
story  of  Epworth  Rectory.  It  is  on  fire ;  he  is  forgotten  ;  but  sud- 
denly a  woman  remembers  there  is  a  child  asleep,  and  t-he  calls,  and 
the  child  shows  his  head  at  the  window,  and  a  brave  man,  at  the 
risk  of  himself  being  burned,  mounts  the  shoulders  of  another,  and 
the  little  fellow  throws  himself  into  his  arms  and  is  saved,  and 
Wesley  is  spared  to  enlighten  the  world. 
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(117.)  God  not  dead— "Is  God  dead,  mother  ?"  asked  a  little 
child,  when  her  Christian  parent  had  uttered  a  fear  of  starvation 
in  time  of  trial,  and  then  said,  "  If  he  still  lives,  let  us  ask  Him, 
and  he  will  surely  keep  his  promise  to  supply  our  need."  And  so 
may  all  the  true  servants  of  God  say — "  If  our  God  be  the  living 
God,  H  e  will  supply  our  need."  In  proof  of  this  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing instances: — 

(118.)  The  old  Woman  and  the  Boys. — An  aged  widow,  who  was 
dependent  upon  charity  for  her  bread,  could  specially  appropriate 
to  herself  that  portion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer —  "  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread  "  One  day  a  company  of  boys,  in  passing  her  house, 
heard  her  praying  for  her  daily  supply,  and  thought  they  would 
have  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  old  woman's  faith.  So  they 
ran  oif  to  the  baker's,  and  bought  a  few  loaves,  and  threw  them 
into  her  house.  The  old  saint  saw  the  bread  tumbling  about  her, 
and  broke  out  in  an  exclamation  of  praise  to  God.  The  boys  came 
in,  and  said,  "  Well,  old  woman,  what  are  you  praising  the  Lord 
for  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  am  praising  him  for  the  bread  he  sent 
me  in  answer  to  prayer."  "What  a  poor,  superstitious  old  woman 
you  are,"  said  the  boys.  "  The  Lord  did  not  send  you  the  bread  ; 
we  bought  it  at  the  baker's,  and  threw  it  in  ourselves  The  Lord 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it."  "  Oh,  my  dear  boys,"  said  she,  ''  you 
don't  understand  it.  The  Lord  sent  me  the  bread  in  answer  to  my 
prayer,  no  matter  if  the  devil  brought  it." 

(119.)  Howard  Johnston. — In  the  "  Memorials  "  of  this  devoted 
Evangelist  (just  published),  we  meet  with  many  instances  of  a 
special  Providence.  Whitfield  was  frequently  brought  down  to  his 
last  shilling,  especially  in  his  earlier  career.  "  God  will  keep  me 
dependent  still,  '  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things,'"  he 
wrote  once  and  again  ;  and  so  was  this  literally  and  frequently  ful- 
filled in  Howard  Johnston's  history.  "  My  last  shilling  out,"  he 
writes  in  his  journal  on  one  occasion  ;  and  shortly  after,  "  Without 
money — '  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always.'  "  Returning  one  evening, 
after  a  day  of  earnest  labour,  '  tired  and  hungry,'  he  found  but 
little  provision.  The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  on  remembering 
that  the  bread  placed  on  the  table  was  not  paid  for,  he  abstained 
from  eating  it ;  but  soon  after  a  letter  arrived,  bringing  ample  sup- 
plies for  the  body,  and  no  small  cheer  to  the  spirit.  On  another 
occasion  five  pounds  were  received  from  an  unexpected  source,  it 
being  a  gift  contributed  by  a  company  of  believers  at  a  distance, 
in  a  time  of  sickness  and  need.  On  another  occasion  he  writes  : 
"  When  much  tried  for  means  this  morning,  four  shillings  were 
unexpectedly  given  for  the  pig-wash  that  has  been  removed.  In 
how  many  ways  does  the  Lord  manifest  His  kind  care  for  us." 
Later  in  the  day  (this  was  Saturday)  the  Lord  sent  further  sup- 
plies.    "Not  only  necessaries,"  he   writes,  "  but  also  luxuries  for 
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oiir  comfort,  and  that  we  might  show  hospitality  on  the  Sunday. 
How  kind  is  the  Lord !  what  encouragement  to  trust  in  Him  with 
all  my  heart."  Once  and  again  on  subsequent  occasions  the  sale 
of  house  refuse  for  the  swine-trough  yielded  the  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  needed  dinner.  On  a  Friday  night  he  writes :  u  My 
last  penny  is  gone  ;  but  the  Lord  is  my  Helper !  Can  He  fail  P 
To-morrow  I  am  engaged  for  Windsor ;  at  present  1  have  not  the 

means  for  travelling."      The  next  day  he  says :  "At  Dr.  B 's 

this  morning  to  witness  agreement  signed,  etc.  He  handed  me 
£3  3s.  ti  ow  kind  of  the  Lord  thus  to  help  in  this  season  of  deep 
need."  This  enabled  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement  at  "Windsor, 
where  the  Lord  blessed  the  Word  to  many  both  saved  and  unsaved 
souls.  "  The  day  before  yesterday,"  he  writes  in  his  diary,  on  one 
occasion,  "  I  placed  '•boots'  on  the  list  of  subjects  for  prayer.     Last 

night,  between  nine  and  ten,  Mrs. ,  a  sister  in  the  Lord,  gave 

me  a  pair.  I  was  to  ask  no  questions.  Is  not  this  another  answer 
to  prayer,  and  fresh  encouragement  to  trust  in  the  Lord  ?  " 

(120.)  A  Modern  Job. — A  gentleman  said  to  the  late  Rev.  John 
Leifchild: — "  About  forty  years  ago  I  began  to  rent  a  considerable 
farm.  For  some  years  all  went  on  prosperously  ;  my  crops  were 
good,  and  found  a  ready  market ;  and  my  live  stock  yielded  me  a 
good  profit,  so  that  I  not  only  repaid  money  which  I  had  borrowed 
to  stock  my  farm,  but  saved  something  annually  out  of  my  income. 
I  began  to  think  that '  my  mountain  stood  strong.'  I  was  con- 
gratulated by  my  friends.  By  her  prudence  and  piety,  my  thrifty 
wife  made  my  house  one  of  the  happiest.  My  six  children,  none 
of  whom  ever  caused  me  grief,  and  four  of  whom  were  truly  pious, 
cheered  me  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  a  blessing  in  their 
generation.  I  was  respected  and  honoured  by  all  who  knew  me. 
For  many  years  I  had  been  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church 

at ,  and  was  able  to  contribute  liberally  to  God's  cause,  and  to 

assist  in  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  church.  Unexpected  reverses 
came.  All  at  once  everything  appeared  to  go  wrong.  One  of  my 
sons  took  to  drinking,  and  became  a  grief  and  a  curse  to  me.  A 
daughter,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  made  an  unfortunate 
choice,  and  married  a  carter — a  dissolute,  ignorant  man,  who  died 
within  three  years,  leaving  her  a  widow  with  two  children,  and 
expecing  a  third,  all  of  whom  came  to  me  for  support.  Two  of 
my  daughters  were  smitten  with  fever,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity ;  and,  through  anxiety  and  fatigue,  my  wife  was 
prostrated,  and  confined  to  her  bed.  The  fever  was  considered  to 
be  so  contagious  that  we  could  get  no  one  to  attend  to  the  sick, 
who  were  left,  therefore,  to  the  doctor  and  myself.  A  person  to 
whom  I  had  lent  money  left  the  village  and  never  paid  me.  These 
circumstances  greatly  reduced  our  means.  Then,  as  soon  as  health 
returned  to  our  house,  a  murrain  seized  my  cattle,  and  I  lost  nearly 
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all.  A  bad  harvest  fallowed.  My  crops  were  literally  washed 
away.  Like  Job,  I  sat  speechless,  and  wondered  what  the  end 
would  be.  My  dear  wife  died  broken-hearted,  and  I  was  left  a 
widower,  not  only  penniless,  but  in  debt.  Where  to  obtain  relief 
I  knew  not,  especially  as  many  of  my  neighbours  had  severely  suf- 
fered. In  the  midst  of  my  distress  a  writ  was  issued  against  me, 
and  nothing  but  a  prison  stood  before  me.  God,  I  knew,  was  a 
hearer  of  prayer,  as  I  had  often  proved ;  but  the  blows  of  adversity 
had  so  stunned  me,  that  I  could  offer  only  a  few  broken  sentences, 
asking  my  Father  in  heaven — my  only  friend — to  interfere  for  me. 
The  day  before  the  writ  was  to  be  executed,  a  stranger  walked  into 
my  house,  and  introducing  himself  by  name,  said  that  he  had 
walked  some  miles  to  see  me.  '  First/  said  he,  '  give  me  a  jug  of 
your  home-brewed.'  'Alas ! '  said  I,  '  I  have  none.'  '  No  ? '  said 
he,  with  surprise  ;  'then  give  me  a  glass  of  milk.'  I  told  him  that 
my  cows  were  all  dead.  With  considerable  emotion  at  my  haggard 
appearance,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  the  change  that  he  witnessed 
in  me.  and  in  my  once  flourishing  farm.  He  listened  patiently  and 
with  deep  interest  to  my  statement ;  and,  when  I  had  finished,  he 

asked,  '  Do  you  remember  a  lad  of  the  name  of  B whom  you 

once  advised  and  befriended  ?  '  '  I  do.'  '  Do  you  know  what  has 
become  of  him  ? '  '  No.  1  heard  that  he  went  to  sea  some  time 
after.'  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  he  went  to  Spain  ;  and,  through  the 
assistance  that  you  rendered  to  him,  he  acquired  property,  and  has 
now  returned  to  his  native  land ;  and  God  has  sent  him  to  help  you 
in  your  trouble.'  Then  taking  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  cheque  he 
filled  it  up  for  £1,000,  and  gave  it  to  me.  '  Accept  that,'  he  said, 
'  as  a  proof  of  my  gratitude  ;  and  if  you  want  more,  you  shall  have 
it.'  And  before  I  could  even  attempt  to  express  my  surprise  and 
thankfulness,  he  said,  '  Now  let  us  both  return  thanks  to  God.' 
And  kneeling  down,  he  poured  out  his  heart  for  me  and  my  three 
remaining  children  to  Jehovah-jireh  in  strains  that  to  me  were 
such  as  I  never  again  expect  to  hear  on  earth.  His  munificent  gift 
enabled  me  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to  take  the  farm  which  I  now 
occupy,  and  where,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  my  latter  end 
has  been  better  than  my  beginning." 

(121.)  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  fed. — This  good  man  was  often  in  great 
straits  and  difficulties.  Once  when  he  and  his  family  had  supped  at 
night  there  remained  neither  bread,  meal,  flesh,  nor  money  in  the 
house.  In  the  morning  the  children  cried  for  their  breakfast,  and 
their  father  endeavoured  to  divert  them,  and  did  what  he  could  at 
the  same  time  to  encourage  himself  and  his  wife  to  depend  upon  that 
providence  that  hears  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  countryman  knocked  hard  at  the  door,  and  called  for 
some  one  to  help  him  off  with  his  load.  Being  asked  whence  he  came 
and  what  he  would  have,  he  told  them  he  came  from  Lady  JReabum 
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with  some  provisions  for  Mr.  Erskine.  They  told  him  he  must  be 
mistaken,  and  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  for  another_Mr.  Erskine 
in  the  same  town.  The  man  replied,  "  No,  1  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Henry  Erskine,"  and  then  said,  "  Come,  help  me  off  with  my  load, 
or  else  I  will  throw  it  down  at  the  door."  They  then  took  the 
sack  from  him,  and  on  opening  it,  found  it  well  stored  with  fish  and 
meat.  On  another  occasion,  when  walking  along  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  he  was  so  reduced  that  he  had  but  three  halfpence  in 
his  pocket.  He  was  pondering  what  to  do,  when  a  countryman 
in  plain  garb  presented  him  with  a  letter,  in  which  were  enclosed 
several  Scotch  ducatoons,  with  these  words  written : — "  Sir,  receive 
this  from  a  sympathizing  friend.  Farewell."  On  another  occasion, 
being  on  a  journey  on  foot,  his  money  failed,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  great  distress.  But  having  to  fix  his  walking-stick 
in  some  marshy  ground  among  the  rushes,  he  heard  something  tinkle 
at  the  end  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  two  half-crowns,  which  greatly 
assisted  him  in  bearing  his  charges  home.  Thus  does  God  perform 
for  his  people  every  office  that  belongs  to  the  parental  condition, 
"  For  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him." 

(122.)  The  faith  of  the  Righteous  rewarded. — "  I  shall  never 
want,  because  my  God  will  supply  my  every  need,"  was  the 
common  saying  of  a  poor  woman  in  dark  and  troublesome  times  of 
persecution  for  the  faith.  She  was  seized  and  taken  before  the 
judge  for  attending  Divine  worship. 

"  Now,"  cried  he,  tauntingly,  "  i  have  often  wished  to  have  you 
in  my  power.  I  shall  send  you  to  prison,  and  then  how  will  you 
be  fed  r"' 

"  If  it  be  my  heavenly  Father's  pleasure,"  she  cried,  "  I  shall  be 
fed  from  your  table." 

And  that  was  literally  the  case,  for  the  judge's  wife,  being  pre- 
sent at  the  examination,  was  greatly  surprised  with  the  woman's 
firmness,  and  took  care  to  send  her  provisions  from  her  table,  so 
that  she  was  comfortably  supplied  all  the  time  she  was  in  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  friend  whom  the  Lord  raised  up  for  her  found  her 
reward,  for  the  Lord  converted  her  soul,  and  made  her  glad  with 
His  salvation. 

A  good  man,  persecuted  for  the  truth,  hid  in  a  loft,  and  was 
even  touched  by  the  swords  of  his  pursuers  as  they  probed  the  straw 
to  find  if  he  were  under  it;  and  day  by  day  there  came  a  hen  to 
that  spot  and  laid  an  egg,  which  supported  his  life  until  he  could 
escape. 

(123.)  The  Old  Farmer  and  the  Good  Impression. — A  good  old 
farmer  was  busy  one  day  in  his  garden,  when  a  strange  restlessness 
came  over  him.  He  felt  impelled  to  lay  aside  his  tools  and  "  har- 
ness up  "  for  some  trifling  errand,  which  he  knew  could  be  done  just 
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as  well  some  other  time.  It  was  easy  enough  to  persuade  "  Mother  " 
to  go  along  and  as  it  was  in  their  way  they  thought  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  put  in  a  little  "  garden-stuff"  and  take  along  to  the 
minister.  He  was  a  poor,  toiling  prairie  missionary,  and  for  two 
long  months  he  had  been  prostrated  with  a  wearisome  sickness. 
The  neighbours  generally  were  much  absorbed  with  their  own  toils 
for  daily  bread,  and  none  knew  just  how  matters  stood  in  the  mis- 
sionary cabin  home. 

Well,  in  process  of  time,  the  old  horse  jogged  around  to  the 
minister's  door,  and  the  good  couple  went  in  for  a  little  call. 

"  1  thought  as  you  had  not  any  garden,  Mrs.  A ,  I  would  just 

throw  in  a  little  garden-stuff  and  bring  it  along."  So  he  proceeded 
to  unload  a  grand  supply  of  melons,  cucumbers,  onions,  peas,  and 
new  potatoes. 

The  minister's  wife  looked  on  for  a  moment,  and  then  sat  down 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing  like  a  child.  Both  were 
much  surprised,  but  investigation  showed  that  the  last  flour  had 
been  baked,  a  summer  squash,  without  salt  or  butter,  had  been 
the  only  dinner  for  the  family,  and  all  the  money  was  expended. 

(124.)  The  Needy  Couple  Relieved. — A  pious  couple,  in  a  small 
way  of  trade,  were  once  very  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  a 
small  sum  of  money,  which  they  did  not  know  where  or  how  to 
procure.  As  they  sat  one  day  at  breakfast  (affairs  appearing  likely 
to  draw  to  a  close  very  soon),  their  difficulty,  of  course,  became  the 
subject  r)f  their  conversation.  The  husband  said,  "  There  appears 
to  be  no  way  but  to  look  upwards.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  apply 
to  God  in  prayer  about  it."  They  accordingly  both  kneeled  down 
immediately.  Many  sentences  had  not  been  offered  in  prayer  be- 
fore a  person  knocked  at  the  door.  The  man  went  and  opened  it, 
and  found  that  one  of  their  best  customers  had  called  for  several 
articles,  and  without  hesitation  he  laid  out  with  them  directly 
exactly  the  sum  they  so  greatly  wanted. 

(125.)  Prevailing  Prayer. — There  was  a  boy  at  Athens,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  story,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  ruled  all  Athens, 
and  when  they  asked  him,  he  said,  '•  Why,  I  rule  my  mother,  my 
mother  rules  my  father,  and  my  father  rules  the  city.''  He  who 
knows  how  to  be  master  of  prayer  will  rule  the  heart  of  Christ, 
and  Christ  can  and  will  do  all  things  for  His  people,  for  the  Father 
hath  committed  all  things  into  His  hands.  You  can  be  omnipo- 
tent if  you  know  how  to  pray,  omnipotent  in  all  things  which 
glorify  God.  Oh,  for  more  grace  to  grasp  almighty  love  in  this 
fashion  !  We  want  more  holdtast  prayer — more  tugging  and  grip- 
ping and  wrestling  prayer,  that  saith,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go." 

(126.)  Mr  Spurgeon,  a  Child  of  Prayer. — The  following  inci- 
dent, pertaining  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  childhood,  is  related  in  the  life 
o:'  Richard  Knill,  lately  published,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
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the  admirers  of  the  London  preacher.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  co- 
incidences which  seem  almost  to  inlude  the  germ  of  prophecy  : — 
Daring  his  residence  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  he  visited  the  Rev. 
James  Spurgeon,  the  minister  of  an  ancient  chapel  of  Dr.  Watts' 
at  Stamborne,  Essex ;  and  walking  in  the  garden  with  his  host's 
grandson,  then  about  ten  years  old,  he  felt,  he  afterwards  said,  a 
prayerful  concern  for  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  boy,  sat  with 
him  under  a  yew-tree,  put  his  hands  on  his  head,  and  prayed  for 
him ;  telling  him  at  the  close,  that  he  believed  "  he  would  love 
Jesus  Christ,  and  preach  His  Gospel  in  the  largest  chapel  in  the 
world."1  When  this  curious  prediction  obtained  something  like  ful- 
filment in  the  young  preacher  of  the  Surrey  Music  Hall,  both 
parties,  in  a  short  correspondence,  referred  to  the  old  garden  inci- 
dent with  feelings  akin  to  wonder. 

(127.)  Special  Providence. — The  following  simple  and  affecting 
narrative  is  related  by  Dr.  Krummacher,  of  Elberfield,  in  Prussia, 
in  his  valuable  work  entitled  "Elijah  the  Tishhite  "  : — "  Who  else 
was  it  but  the  God  of  Elijah,  who,  only  a  short  time  ago,  in  our 
neighbourhood  so  kindly  delivered  a  poor  man  out  of  his  distress  ; 
not,  indeed,  by  a  raven,  but  by  a  poor  singing  bird  ?  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  The  man  was  sitting,  early  in 
the  morning,  at  his  house  door  ;  his  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 
and  his  heart  cried  to  heaven,  for  he  was  expecting  an  officer  to 
come  and  distrain  him  for  a  small  debt.  And  whilst  sitting  thus, 
with  his  heavy  heart,  a  little  bird  new  through  the  street,  flutter- 
ing up  and  down,  as  if  in  distress,  until,  at  length,  quick  as  an 
arrow,  it  flew  over  the  good  man's  head  into  his  cottage,  and 
perched  itself  within  an  empty  cupboard.  The  good  man,  who 
little  imagined  who  had  sent  him  the  bird,  closed  the  door,  caught 
the  bird,  and  placed  it  in  a  cage,  where  it  immediately  began  to 
sing  very  sweetly,  and  it  seemed  to  the  man  as  if  it  were  the  tune 
of  a  favourite  hymn,  '  Fear  thou  not  when  darkness  reigns;'  and 
as  he  listened  to  it,  he  found  it  soothe  and  comfort  his  mind.  Sud- 
denly some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  'Ah,  it  is  the  officer,  thought 
tne  man,  and  was  soie  afraid.  liut,  no,  it  was  the  servant  of  a 
respectable  lad}',  who  said  that  the  neighbours  had  seen  a  bird  fly 
into  his  house,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  he  had  caught  it.  '  Oh, 
yes,'  answered  the  man,  'and  here  it  is,'  and  the  bird  was  carried 
away.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  servant  came  again  '  You  have 
done  my  mistress  a  great  service,  said  she  ;  '  she  sets  a  high  value 
upon  the  bird,  which  had  escaped  from  her.  iShe  is  much  obliged 
to  you,  and  requests  you  to  accept  this  trifle,  with  her  thanks.' 
The  poor  man  received  it  thankfully,  and  it  proved  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  sum  he  owed  !  And  when  the  officer  came, 
he  said,  '  Here  is  the  amount  of  the  debt;  now  leave  me  in  peace, 
for  God  has  sent  it  me.'  " 
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(128.)  Melancthon  Spared,  in  Answer  to  Prayer. — A  message 
was  sent  to  Luther  that  Melancthon  was  dying.  He  found  him 
presenting  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  death.  Melanc- 
thon roused,  looked  in  the  face  of  Luther,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Luther, 
is  this  you  ?  Why  didn't  you  let  me  depart  in  peace  ?  "  "  We 
can't  spare  you  yet,  Philip,"  was  the  reply.  And  turning  round 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  wrestled  with  God  for  his 
recovery  upwards  of  an  hour.  He  went  from  his  knees  to  the  bed, 
and  took  his  friend  by  the  hand.  Again  he  said,  "  Dear  Luther, 
why  don't  you  let  me  depart  ?  "  "No,  no,  Philip,  we  can't  spare 
you  yet,"  was  the  reply.  He  then  ordered  some  soup,  and  when 
pressed  to  take  it  Melancthon  declined,  again  saying,  "  Lear  Luther, 
why  will  you  not  let  me  go  home  and.  be  at  rest  ?  "  "  We  cannot 
spare  you  yet,  Philip."  He  then  added,  "  Philip,  take  this  soup, 
or  I  will  excommunicate  you."  He  took  it,  soon  recovered,  and 
laboured  years  after  in  the  Eeformation.  Luther  said  to  his  wife 
on  reaching  home,  "  God  gave  me  my  brother  Melancthon  back  in 
direct  answer  to  my  prayers." 

(129.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clowes  Preserved  from  Danger. — In  1837 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clowes  walked  unconsciously  on  the  brink  of  an  un- 
timely grave.  Mrs.  Clowes  intended  to  take  passage  in  the  steamer 
Union,  which  plied  between  Hull  and  Gainsborough,  and  Mr.  C. 
purposed  to  accompany  her  to  the  packet.  But  in  his  private  de- 
votions Mr.  C.  was  unusually  drawn  out  after  God,  by  which  he 
protracted  his  closet  exercises  till  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  A  natural  consequence  was  they  did  not  awake 
in  time  to  prepare  for  the  intended  journey.  They  felt  their  dis- 
appointment, but  they  believed  that  all  things  worked  together  for 
their  good.  No  sooner  had  the  steamer  received  her  cargo  and 
passengers  than  she  was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  explosion.  While 
many  on  board  were  killed  or  wounded,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clowes  were 
safe  within  their  own  dwelling.  Was  not  this-  a  merciful  inter- 
position of  Providence  ?  As  such  we  regard  it. — Kev.  W- 
Garner. 

(130.)  The  Traveller  and  the  Jewels. — A  traveller  found  himself 
in  one  of  those  hot,  sandy  deserts  where  it  is  possible  to  journey 
for  weeks  without  seeing  a  human  dwelliug.  About  famished  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  he  at  length  reached  a  shady  palm  tree  and  a 
spring  of  fresh  water.  Near  the  spring  lay  a  small  bag.  "  God 
be  praised,"  said  the  man,  when  he  felt  the  bag,  "  perhaps  these 
are  peas,  which  may  save  me  from  dying  of  hunger."  He  opened 
the  bag  eagerly,  and  was  much  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
it  contained  pearls,  which,  though  valuable  in  themselves,  are  of 
no  use  to  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  from  starvation.  However, 
he  took  courage  and  prayed  fervently  to  God,  and  presently  he  saw 
a  Moor  riding  quickly  toward  him  on  a  camel,  who  took  pity  on 
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him  and  gave  him  bread  and  fruit.  This  Moor  was  seeking  his  bag 
of  pearls  which  he  had  lost,  and  upon  receiving  them  from  the 
traveller  he  said — "  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ! 
I  thought  it  a  great  misfortune  to  lose  the  pearls,  and  this  same 
loss  has  afforded  me  the  happiness  of  saving  your  life." 

(131.)  The  Quaker's  House. — A  moat  remarkable  case  of  provi- 
dential preservation  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  under 
Lord  Nelson.  An  officer  in  the  fleet  says  : — "  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  an  object  I  saw  three  or 'four  days  after  the  terrific 
bombardment  of  that  place.  For  several  nights  before  the  sur- 
render the  darkness  was  ushered  in  with  a  tremendous  roar  of  guns 
and  mortars,  accompanied  by  the  whizziDg  of  those  destructive 
and  burning  engines  of  warfare,  Congreve's  rockets. 

"  The  dreadful  effects  were  soon  visible  in  the  brilliant  lights 
through  the  city.  The  blazing  houses  of  the  rich  and  the  burning 
cottages  of  the  poor  illuminated  the  heavens  ;  and  the  wide- 
spreading  flames,  reflecting  on  the  water,  showed  a  forest  of  ships 
assembled  round  the  city  for  its  destruction. 

11  This  work  of  conflagration  went  on  for  several  nights,  and  the 
Danes  at  length  surrendered.  On  walking  some  days  after  among 
the  ruins  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  houses  of  the  rich,  manu- 
factories, lofty  steeples,  and  humble  meeting-houses,  I  descried, 
amid  this  barren  field  of  desolation,  a  solitary  house  unharmed. 
All  around  it  was  a  burnt  mass,  this  alone  untouched  by  the  fire, 
a  monument  of  mercy. 

"  '  Whose  house  is  that  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  That,'  said  the  interpreter,  '  belongs  to  a  Quaker.  He  would 
neither  fight  nor  leave  his  house,  but  remained  in  prayer  with  his 
family  during  the  whole  bombardment.' 

"  Surely,  thought  I,  it  is  well  with  the  righteous.  God  has  been 
a  shield  to  thee  in  battle,  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  thee,  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  need." 

(182.)  UA  Way  of  Escape" — The  Chronicles  of  Froissart  re- 
late the  strange  issue  of  a  siege,  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
chivalry — and  somewhere,  I  think,  in  France.  Though  gallantly 
defended,  the  out-works  of  the  citadel  had  been  carried.  The 
breach  was  practicable  ;  to-morrow  was  fixed  for  the  assault.  That 
none,  alarmed  at  the  desperate  state  of  their  fortunes,  might  escape 
under  the  cloud  of  night,  the  besiegers  guarded  every  sally-port, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  sweep  of  wall.  They  had  the  garrison  in  a 
net,  and  only  waited  for  the  morrow  to  secure  or  to  slaughter  them. 
The  night  wore  heavily  on  ;  no  sortie  was  attempted  ;  no  sound 
came  from  the  beleagured  citadel ;  its  brave  but.  ill-starred  de- 
fenders seemed  to  wait  their  doom  in  silence.  The  morning  came ; 
with  its  dawn  the  stormers  rushed  at  the  breach ;  sword  in  hand, 
they  poured  in  to  find — the  nest  empty,  cold.    The  bird  was  flown, 
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the  prey  escaped.  But  how  ?  That  was  a  mystery  ;  it  seemed  a 
miracle,  till  an  opening  was  discovered,  that  led,  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  rock.  They  descended,  and 
explored  their  way  with  cautious  steps  and  lighted  torches,  until 
this  subterranean  passage  led  them  out  a  long  way  off  from  tbe 
citadel,  among  quiet,  green  fields,  and  the  light  of  day.  It  was 
plain  that  by  this  passage,  the  doors  of  which  stood  open,  their 
prey  had  escaped  under  cover  of  night.  A  clever  device,  a  wise 
precaution.  It  was  a  refuge  of  the  besieged,  provided  against 
such  a  crisis.  And  when  affairs  seem  desperate,  and  the  worst  has 
come  to  the  worst,  ho  w  should  it  encourage  God's  people  to  re- 
member that  He  has  promised  them  as  safe  a  retreat !  W&at  says 
an  apostle  ?  "  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able  to  bear ;  but  will  with  the  temp- 
tation also  make  a  way  of  escape." 

(133.)  A  Marvellous  Deliverance. — A  worthy  servant  of  God, 
pastor  in  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  took  a  lively  interest 
in  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death.  As  often  as  he  was  permitted, 
be  went  to  visit  him,  but  saw  no  result  of  his  efforts.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  with  patience  and  hope  to  place  before  the  con- 
demned, with  tender  and  persuasive  words,  the  offers  of  pardon 
and  of  eternal  life  contained  in  the  Word  of  (ifod  ;  then  he  prayed 
with  him.  On  the  evening  before  the  execution  the  pastor  could 
not  account  for  a  strange  repugnance  to  perform  a  duty  that  he  had 
hitherto*  discharged  without  hesitation.  The  hour  had  already 
sounded,  and  at  the  time  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  gate  of  the 
prison  he  was  at  home,  a  prey  to  the  greatest  hesitation.  His  con- 
science accused  him  of  thus  losing  the  last  opportunity  of  doing 
good  to  the  prisoner.  However,  despite  the  profound  impression 
he  f*dt,  and  although  thinking  that  God  was  opposed  to  his  visit- 
ing the  condemned,  he  set  out  to  see  him  ;  but  a  voice  within  him 
seemed  to  say  with  great  force,  uDo  not  go."  This  solemn  warn- 
ing made  him  again  hesitate,  and  in  his  agitation  the  hour  of 
admission  passed.  Then,  fearing  to  neglect  a  solemn  duty,  he  ran 
to  the  prison,  hoping  that  for  once  the  authorities  would  not  be  as 
strict  as  usual,  but  would  allow  him  to  enter,  though  after  the  pre- 
scribed time.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  the  same  irresistible  voice 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  "  Do  not  enter."  The  pastor  returned  to  his 
study,  assured  that  God  was  able  to  do  without  him,  and  that,  in 
returning  home,  he  was  obeying  the  will  of  Him  whom  he  desired 
to  serve.  He  afterwards  learned  that  the  prisoner  had  resolved  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  The  pastor  came  to  see  him 
between  three  and  four  o  clock,  and  the  prisoner  had  resolved,  as 
soon  as  the  pastor  entered  that  day,  to  throw  himself  upon  him, 
to  attack  him,  and  then  to  escape  to  some  place  of  concealment.  The 
hour  he  waited  for  struck,  but  the  servant  of  God  did  not  come  ; 
the  good  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father  preserved  him,  in  manner 
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almost  visible,  from  an  imminent  danger.  The  unhappy  prisoner, 
exasperated  by  the  disappointment,  roared  with  anger.  The  gaoler, 
hearing  an  unaccountable  noise,  suddenly  entered  the  cell.  The 
condemned  man,  supposing  this  was  his  intended  victim,  threw 
himself,  with  the  fury  of  despair,  on  the  gaoler,  and  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  irons.  The  gaoler  fell  dead,  while  the  prisoner 
ran  towards  the  gate  to  escape,  and  was  only  secured  after  a  terri- 
ble conflict.  Who  after  this  will  venture  to  say  that  the  action 
of  Providence  is  only  an  affair  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the 
interpositions  of  the  living  God  on  behalf  of  His  saints  are  only 
remarkable  coincidences  ? 

(134.)  Remarkable  Deliverance  of  a  Child. — Major  C.  H.  Malan, 
son  of  the  late  Caesar  Malan,  of  Geneva,  has  published  the  follow- 
ing event,  as  fitted  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  ol  all  Christian 
parents : — 

By  the  train  which  arrived  at  Geneva  from  Paris  yesterday, 
April  29th,  1863,  there  travelled  in  the  same  compartment  of  a 
first-class  carriage  my  aunt,  with  a  Belgian  lady,  a  nurse,  and  a 
dear  little  boy,  eighteen  months  old.  In  the  tunnel  "between  Belle- 
garde  and  Geneva  the  child  pushed  against  the  door,  which  had 
not  been  closed,  and  fell  out  of  the  carriage.  The  state  of  the  nurse 
and  mother  can  be  imagined.  My  aunt  was  able  to  restrain  them 
from  jumping  out,  and  having  faith  in  God,  was  able  to  say  that 
He  could  preserve  the  child  from  all  harm.  The  cries  of  the  women, 
endeavouring  to  have  the  train  stopped,  succeeded  when  it  had 
proceeded  six  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  child  fell. 

Now,  mark  the  gracious  care  of  our  God.  There  was  a  luggage 
train  waiting  on  the  up-line,  where  the  express  was  stopped,  and 
the  chef  de  gare  at  once  ordered  that  the  engine  should  proceed 
with  the  mother  and  nurse  to  the  tunnel,  men  going  before  on  foot 
with  lanterns.  The  express  went  on  to  Geneva.  But  there  was 
a  train  due  from  Bellegarde  following  the  express,  which  ought 
to  have  left  that  station  soon  after  it.  My  uncle  was  awaiting 
my  aunt's  arrival  at  Geneva.  She  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and 
he  at  once  ran  to  the  chef  de  gare,  and  requested  him  to  telegraph 
to  Bellegarde  to  stop  the  train.  The  chef  de  gare  gave  the  order, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  looking  at  his  watch,  said,  "'  It  is  too  late  ; 
the  train  is  in  the  tunnel."  It  was  not  too  late.  He  who  took  off 
the  wheels  of  Pharaoh's  chariots  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever."  At  the  moment  the  train  in  question  reached 
Bellegarde,  something  in  the  tender  broke,  and  the  train  could  not 
proceed  until  it  was  repaired.  This  caused  delay  until  the  telegram 
arrived.  As  one  of  the  officials  remarked,  "  If  men  cannot  see 
Providence  in  that,  they  can  see  it  nowhere."  Had  the  breakage 
occurred  before  the  train  reached  Bellegarde,  there  would  have 
been  an  accident. 
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The  child  was  found  in  the  tunnel  by  the  driver  of  the  engine 
and  the  passengers,  quietly  sitting  upon  the  rail,  its  little  head  be- 
tween its  hands,  and  entirely  uninjured.  The  breakage  of  the 
tender  of  the  following  train  had  ihus  prevented  its  being  crushed 
to  pieces.  Everyone  expected  it  would  have  been  killed  by  the 
fall  from  the  carriage,  but  the  angels  of  God  can  do  His  will  in 
tunnels  as  elsewhere,  and  little  children  are  as  dear  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  now  as  when  He  was  upon  earth. 

(135.)  Bernard  Gilpin. — He  was  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Alary,  and  on  account  of  his  great  success 
was  called  "the  apostle  of  the  North."  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  he  was  summoned  to  take  his  trial  in  London. 
On  his  journey,  he  broke  his  leg,  and  was  detained  for  some  time. 
The  person  under  whose  custody  he  was  placed  took  occasion  from 
this  maliciously  to  retort  him  with  an  observation  he  was  fre- 
quently making,  <k  That  nothing  happens  to  us  but  what  is  intended 
for  our  good,-'  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  his  broken  leg 
was  so  intended.  He  answered,  "  I  make  no  question  but  it  is." 
And  so,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  before  he  was  able  to  travel,  Queen 
Mary  died,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His  leg  was  broken,  but 
his  life  was  spared. 

(136.)  Great  Effects  emanate  from  Small  Causes. — No  event, 
however  apparently  trivial,  should  be  disregarded ;  it  forms  one 
link  in  <a  mystic  chain,  the  connections  of  which  we  may  not  at 
present  discern,  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  its  succession  will  be 
connected  with  our  best  hope  and  our  highest  desire.  No  adven- 
ture, therefore,  is  so  small  as  not  to  demand  divine  direction.  God 
is  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  our  ways,  and  it  may  be  that  in 
those  very  particulars  which  we  foolishly  deem  too  insignificant 
to  require  his  sanction,  he  will  bring  our  boasted  wisdom  to  nought, 
and  even  allow  the  serpent  to  sting,  while  we  lean  on  the  wall  of 
our  own  house.  History  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  this  subject. 
The  festivities  of  Babylon  proved  fatal  to  Alexander,  after  he  had 
escaped  the  dangers  of  a  hundred  fights.  Caesar  overcame  the  bar- 
barians and  Pompey,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  honours  was 
slaughtered  in  the  senate-house.  The  delay  of  a  few  hours  de- 
tained in  Britain  a  discontented  puritan,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  was  about  to  exile  himself  to  New  England.  That  man 
was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Bruce,  the  traveller,  unhurt  by  the  thousand 
perils  of  the  sea  and  wilderness,  was  killed  by  a  slip  of  the  foot  on 
his  own  staircase. — Memoirs  of  John  Smith. 

(137.)  Trust  in  Providence. — The  Rev.  J.  Cummerfield,  of 
America,  thus  illustrated  Christian  confidence: — "  You  remember 
Peter,  when  he  was  imprisoned,  chained  between  two  soldiers.  The 
Church  was  praying  in  tears,  wondering  what  would  become  of 
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them  if  their  strong  champion  were  taken  from  them.  The  enemies 
of  God  on  earth  and  the  devils  in  hell  were  rejoicing  that  they  had 
Peter  in  their  power.  The  angels  in  heaven,  ever  intent  on  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  in  redemption,  were  sending  down  to  see 
wnat  the  Lord  would  do  with  Peter.  When  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  hell  were  thinking  of  Peter,  what  were  Peter's  thoughts  ? 
What  was  Peter  doing  ?     Peter  was  asleep  /" 

(138.)  Looking  Up. — Mr.  Astor,  it  is  said,  when  once  fording 
the  Susquehanna  on  horseback,  found  himself  becoming  so  dizzy 
as  to  be  about  to  lose  his  seat.  Suddenly  he  received  a  blow  on 
his  chin  from  a  hunter  who  was  his  companion,  with  the  words 
"  Look  up."  He  did  look  up,  and  thereby  recovered  his  balance. 
It  was  looking  on  the  turbulent  waters  that  imperilled  his  life  ;  the 
blow  he  received  and  the  looking  up  saved  it.  A  parallel  anecdote, 
in  reference  to  a  cartoon-painter  at  St.  Peter's,  is  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers  He  was  working  on  a  temporary  platform,  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  him  to  touch  the  1  >fty  dome  with  his  pencil. 
In  order  to  give  the  last  touches  to  a  figure  above  him,  he  was 
gradually  backing  until  he  reacbed  the  edge  of  the  platform.  In 
a  moment  he  would  have  been  precipitated  on  the  marble  floor  that 
lay  at  an  immense  distance  beneath.  One  of  his  associates  saw 
his  peril,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  threw  a  brush  of 
paint  upward  against  the  almost  finished  painting.  The  painter 
sprang  forward  to  arrest,  if  he  could,  the  injury.  He  was  too 
late  ;  the  picture  was  ruined  ;  but  the  painter's  lite  was  saved.  It 
is  so  often  with  ourselves  under  God's  discipline.  A  sudden  shock 
comes  to  our  own  persons,  or  death  descends  on  one  of  our  friends. 
At  the  moment,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  self,  or  on  some  object  of 
earthly  idolatry,  we  may  be  nigh  ruin.  Then  God's  providence 
comes  and  disfigures  the  idol,  or  forcibly  withdraws  our  eyes  from 
the  path  in  which  we  were  seeking  destruction.  In  earthly  rela- 
tions we  would  see  in  such  interpositions  the  presence  of  not  only 
a  wise,  but  a  loving  friend.  Shall  we  not,  when  we  consider  the 
relations  of  the  soul,  infer  the  same  thing  from  G  od's  chastening 
providences  ? 

(139.)  Contentment. — A  remark  of  Sadi,  the  Persian  poet,  was, 
"  I  never  complained  of  my  condition  but  once,  when  my  feet  were 
bare,  and  I  had  not  money  to  buy  sboes;  but  I  met  a  man  with- 
out feet,  and  became  contented  with  my  lot." 
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Analysis  of  Dissertation  VI. 


HE  attributes  of  God  are  usually  divided  into  two  kinds* 
viz.,  natural  and  mural,  and  are  essential  to  Him  as  the 
Creator,  Upholder,  and  Governor  of  all  things.  By 
natural  attributes  are  meant  those  which  pertain  to  the 
Divine  character  by  a  natural  necessity,  or  whatever  is 
attributed  to  Him  as  essential  to  His  existence.  These  are — Om- 
nipresence, Eternity,  Spirituality,  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  and 
Immutability.  His  moral  attributes  are  such  as  constitute  His 
moral  nature,  or  the  disposition  and  eternal  state  of  His  mind. 
These  are — Benevolence,  Justice,  Mercy,  Truth,  Wisdom,  and  Holi- 
ness. 

I. — The  Omipotence  of  God — than  which  no  other  attribute, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  is  more  strikingly  developed  in  its 
manifestations  and  operations — has  been  technically  called  one  of 
the  primitive  attributes  of  Deity.  It  does  not  merely  imply  physi- 
cal strength  to  sustain  the  material  universe,  but  also  ability  to 
perform  any  action  in  reference  to  either  physical  or  mental 
faculty. 

1.  God  is  spoken  of  as  omnipotent  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (See 
passages  below.) 

2.  It  is  also  demonstrated  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  earth, 
which  is  but  a  small  part  of  a  comparatively  small  system,  is  sus- 
tained and  guided  by  Divine  power.  It  is  24,809  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  revolves  at  the  rate  of  68  000  miles  an  hour.  The 
immensity  of  the  Solar  System  also  declares  the  omnipotence  of 
God — the  Sun,  with  a  diameter  of  880,300  miles ;  Mercury,  3  200- 
Venus,  7,800:  the  Earth,  7,930;  Mars,  4,200 ;  Jupiter,  89,'oooj 
Saturn,  79,000 ;  Uranus,  35,000 ;  Vesta,  276 ;  Ceres,  1,624  j  Juno, 
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1,425',  Pallas.  2,009;  Neptune,  supposed  to  be  2,900,000,000  miles 
in  diameter.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole 
collective  planetary  system  is  but  a  mere  speck  in  the  great  empire 
of  Creation.  There  are  innumerable  fixed  stars,  each  of  which  is 
considered  to  be  a  sun,  the  centre  of  a  system  surrounded  with 
revolving  worlds.  Dr.  Young  and  Mr.  Barker  quoted.  If  these 
ideas  are  only  an  approximation  to  what  is  really  correct,  how 
immense  must  be  the  distance  of  these  heavenly  bodies  one  from 
another,  and  from  the  orb  on  which  we  live.  Dr.  Bradley  holds 
that  the  distance  of  one  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  cannot  be  less 
than  103,130  times  the  breadth  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  nineteen 
billions  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  millions  of  miles  ; 
and  that  light,  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  95,000,000  miles  in 
eight  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds,  would  require  more  than  three 
years  to  pass  from  it  to  the  earth.  Huygens  and  Professor  Play- 
fair  held  similar  views.  From  the  discoveries  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Herschell,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  space  around  our  Solar 
System  devoid  of  stars,  there  is  room  in  one  dimension,  or  in  one 
straight  line,  for  12,000  Solar  Systems ;  in  two  dimensions,  or  in 
one  plane,  there  is  room  for  130  millions  of  Solar  Systems ;  and 
in  the  actual  sidereal  space  of  three  dimensions  there  is  room  for 
1,500,000,000,000  Solar  Systems  the  size  of  our  own.  These  grand 
and  glorious  worlds,  revolving  in  this  immensity  of  space,  bespeak 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  such  a  Being  as  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah  ; 
and  their  continuance  declares  His  almighty  power  and  glorious 
majesty. 

Though  God  is  omnipotent,  he  cannot  do  anything  which  implies 
or  involves  a  contradiction,  because  such  actions  are  impossible  in 
their  nature.  Bishop  Pearson  says,  God  is  "  absolutely  omnipotent, 
because  he  is  able  to  effect  all  things  consistent  with  his  perfec- 
tions ;  and,  by  not  being  able  to  do  anything  repugnant  to  the  same 
perfections,  he  demonstrates  himself  subject  to  no  infirmity  or 
imbecility."  pp.  103-112. 

II. — God  is  omnipresent,  i.e.,  he  is  essentially  present  in  every 
place.  This  attribute  is  peculiar  to  Deity,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omniscience,  or  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  things.  Some  hold  that  the  essential  ubiquity 
of  God  implies  the  extension  ©f  the  Divine  nature,  and  that  to  say 
that  God  is  everywhere  present,  is  substantially  to  maintain  that 
only  part  of  God  is  in  any  one  place.  To  this,  and  the  objection 
raised  by  some,  that  pure  mind  or  spirit  cannot  have  any  relation 
to  .^pace  any  more  than  time  or  thought,  we  remark, — 

1.  That  God  is  a  real  existence,  and,  therefore,  must  sustain  re- 
lations to  space  ;  but,  as  he  is  a  spiritual  existence,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  such  a  relation  to  locality  is  not  the  same  relation  as 
that  of  matter. 

9 
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2.  That  it  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that 
the  essential  omnipresence  of  God  implies  extension,  and  that  only 
part  of  him  is  in  any  one  place.  Wherever  mind  exists,  there  are 
all  the  properties  of  mind.  Extension  and  divisibility  are  qualities 
of  matter,  not  of  spirit.     Dr.  Pye  Smith  quoted,   pp.  113, 114. 

That  God  is  universally  and  equally  present,  in  every  place,  is 
evident : — 

1.  From  the  testimony  of  the  Bible.  Among  other  passages,  see 
the  following  : — Job  xi.  7-9  ;  Psa.  cxxxix.  1-11 ;  1  Kings  viii.  27 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  23 ;  Amos  xi.  1-4.  While  in  the  foregoing  passages  of 
Scripture  the  omnipresence  of  God  is  represented  as  implying  the 
extension  or  division  of  the  Divine  essence,  we  must  not  under- 
stand them  as  teaching  any  such  extension  or  division  of  the 
Divine  essence,  inasmuch  as  God  is  not  everywhere  present  in  a 
subtle  or  extended  body,  but  spiritually  He  fills  immensity. 

I. — Passages  of  Scripture  showing  that  God  is  omnipotent : — 

1.  The  sacred  writers  testify  of  this : — Job  ix.  4,  19;  xxxvi.  5  ; 
xxxvii.  22,  23 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  27  ;  Psa.  cxiii.  1 ;  cxvi.  2-4,  6,  7  ; 
cxlvii.  5  ;  lxii,  11 ;  Tsa.  xl.  28,  29  ;  xxvi.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  20. 

2.  It  is  declared  to  be  terrible  to  God's  foes,  and  none  can  with- 
stand it : — Psa.  lxvi.  3,  7  ;  ii.  9  ;  xc.  11 ;  Jer.  x.  10;  xxxii.  27  ; 
Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  39  ;  Job  xli.  10 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  17-19  ;  2 
Chron..  xx.  6;  Duet.  iii.  24;  Exod.  xv.  11. 

II — God's  power  manifested  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  : — 
Gen.  i.  1-3,  6,7,  9, 11,  14-17,  20,  21,  24,  25  ;  Psa.  xxiv.  1,2 ;  xxxiii. 
6,  7,  9 ;  cxlv.  10  ;  cxlviii.  1-6  ;  Isa.  xl.  12,  22,  26 ;  xlv.  7. 11,  12, 
18 ;  Jer.  v.  22  ;  x.  11,  12,  14-16  ;  xxvii.  5  ;  Neh.  ix.  5, 6  ;  Zech.  xii. 
1 ;  Amos  iv.  12,  13  ;  Acts  xiv.  15  ;  xvii.  24-26  ;  Rom.  i.  20 ;  xi.  36 
Col.  i.  16;  Rev.  iv.  11 ;  xiv.  17; 

ID.— God's  power  displayed  inprovidence  : — Job  xxxvi.  27-29  • 
xxxvii.  5,  6,  9-11,  13.  16,  18  ;  ix.  5,  6 ;  xxviii.  9, 11  ;  xxxviii.  3-6. 
8-12,  16,  17,  22,  25,  28,  29,  31-35,  37 ;  Psa.  lxxxix.  6  ;  cxxxv.  5-7  ■ 
cxlvii.  8,  9,  15-18  ;  cxlviii.  7,  8 ;  Isa.  xl. 

This  point  argued  — 

2.  From  his  works.  God  must  exist  where  he  works,  or  exercises 
a  personal  agency.  Matter  in  itself  is  lifeless;  yet  the  matter  of 
our  world,  and  the  countless  millions  of  small  particles  which  com- 
pose the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  continually  moving,  so  as  to 
produce  the  most  sublime  effects.  Moreover,  we  find  everywhere 
the  law  of  gravitation  There  is  also  cohesive  and  chemical  affinity 
Dr.  Paley  remarks  (1)  that  law  implies  a  lawgiver;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  impossible  that  law  should  execute  itself,  pp.  114-117 

3  From  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Bible,    "  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place 
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and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters 
in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them.  He 
holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon 
it.  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds  until  the  day  and 
night  come  to  an  end.  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are 
astonished  at  his  reproof.  He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power, 
and  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud.  By  h  s 
Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;  his  hand  hath  formed  the 
crooked  serpent.''  Job  xxvi  7-13.  If  God  really  does  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  created  universe  at  one  and  toe  same  time,  as  he  is  an 
infinite  Being,  his  omnipresence  is  a  fair  inference.  What  creation 
may  fail  to  demonstrate,  Revelation  affirms. 

See  the  following  passages,  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  omnipresence  : — Gen.  xvi.  13  ;  Psa.  civ.  1-3 ;  cxxxix. 
1-3,5-12,18;  2  Chron.  ii.  6;  Neh,  ix.  o,  6;  Eph.  i.  23;  Jer. 
xxiii.  23,  24.     pp.  118, 119. 

Ill  — The  Omniscience  of  God.  The  doctrine  defined  to  be — 
1.  A  natural  perfection  of  Deity ;  2.  not  merely  the  capability  of 
knowing  all  things,  but,  that  through  th«  infinite  greatness  of  Hs 
Being  He  at  once,  throughout  all  time  and  eternity,  sees  and 
perfectly  understands  all  things  in  everyplace,  and  consequently 
is  perfectly  qualified  to  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  with- 
out the  least  error,  imperfection,  or  confusion.  His  understanding 
is  infinite. 

The  various  opinions  of  certain  writers  noticed — 1.  Chevalier 
Ramsey  asserted  that  it  was  a  matter  of  choice  with  God  to 
think  of  finite  ideas.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  potentially 
infinite,  but  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  exerted 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  than  that  his  power  is  employed 
to  the  extent  of  his  omnipotence  ;  the  infiniteness  of  his  knowledge 
is  not  thereby  impunged.  2.  An  eminent  divine  defines  omniscience 
to  be  a  capacity  to  know  whatever  is  proper  to  be  known.  This 
theory  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  inference  of  personal  election  as  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  It  is  plaus- 
ible at  first  glance,  but  won't  bear  investigation.  The  comparison 
between  omnipotence  and  omniscience  does  not  hold  good.  The 
infinite  power  of  the  Most  High  must,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  be  an  infinite  capacity,  and  not  an  infinite  action  or  series 
of  acti'iis  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  merely  a  capacity 
of  acquiring  infinite  knowledge,  or  of  extending  that  knowledge 
to  an  infinite  degree,  but  the  actual  comprehension  of.  in  his  intel- 
lectual capacity,  a  perfect  understanding  and  pic-cience  of  all 
things  throughout  endless  duration.  Mr  Finney  quoted.  The 
hypothesis  fails  to  meet  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  question 
of  the  congruity  of  the  Divine  prescience  with  the  free  actions  of 
man.  God  has  an  absolute  knowledge  of  all  existences  and  events 
in  the  universe,  actual  or  possible. 
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See  the  following  passages :— Duet.  xxix.  29 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
9  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  3 ;  Job  xxviii.  14,  24  ;  xxxvi.  4,  5 ;  Psa.  cxlvii.  5  ;  Isa. 
xlvi.  10  ;  xlviii.  3  ;  Acts  xv.  18 ;  Job  xxvi.  1 ;  Dan.  ii.  21 ;  Heb.  iv. 
13 ;  1  John  i.  5. 

IV.— God's  Immutability.  The  unchangeableness  of  God's  na- 
ture proved,  1.  From  the  fact  of  his  necessary  existence.  Mutation  in- 
compatible with  an  infinite  and  eternal  nature.  If  any  change  were 
to  take  place  in  his  attributes,  it  would  consist  in  a  diminution, 
seeing  there  cannot  be  any  accession  to  infinity ;  and  if  anything 
were  taken  from  his  nature,  it  would  annihilate  his  Godhead.  Hence 
the  notion  of  change  in  God  is  an  absurdity  and  contradiction. 

2.  From  the  fact  of  his  independent  existence.  He  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  cause,  consequently  change  in  his  nature  is  philo- 
sophically impossible.  As  an  infinite,  all-wise  Being,  His  know- 
ledge admits  of  no  accession ;  and  nothing  which  takes  place  in  the 
universe  can  furnish  him  with  one  single  new  thought  or  idea.  He 
has  never  any  new  desires  or  determinations.  He  knows  "  all 
things  from  the  beginning."  Acts  xv.  18. 

3.  From  the  unchanging  regularity  in  the  laws  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, especially  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons,  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  productions. 

4.  From  the  nature  and  character  of  God's  Moral  Government. 
This  is,  unchanged  throughout  all  generations.  What  sin  was  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  our  world,  sin  is  now ;  and  what  was  morally 
good  then,  is  the  same  now.  Christianity,  nevertheless,  furnishes 
us  with  a  clearer  and  more  ample  development  of  the  purity  and 
rectitude  of  God's  moral  law.  Though  all  the  dispensations,  the 
essential  and  fundamental  principles  of  each  moral  precept  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  moral  ends  which  each  proposes  are  in 
perfect  harmony.  Their  differences  are  merely  circumstantial,  while 
the  identity  of  their  spirit,  influence,  and  character  demonstrate 
their  author  to  be  an  unchangeable  Being  of  holiness,  justice,  truth 
and  mercy,    pp.  122-124. 

The  immutability  of  God  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
change  in  the  operations  and  modes  of  His  moral  government,  or 
render  Him  incapable  of  moral  inflection,  or  of  different  regards  and 
affections  towards  the  same  individuals  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  various  exercises  of  His  mind,  such  as  creating, 
destroying,  wounding,  healing,  loving,  hating,  &"c,  being  under  the 
direction  of  infinite  and  immutable  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness  and 
justice,  are  proofs  of  His  unchangeable  moral  nature.  To  "  repent" 
after  threatening  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  forgive  them  on 
humbling  themselves  before  Him,  as  well  as  His  being  "  weary  of 
forbearing  "  and  inflicting  vengeance  upon  the  impenitent,  is  evi- 
dence of  His  immutability.  He  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth 
iniquity,     pp.  125-126. 
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See  the  following  passages  in  proof  of  the  Divine  immutability : 
Num.  xxiii.,  19 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  11 ;  Isa.  xiv.,  21-27,  xlvi.,  10,  li.,  4, 
6-8  j  Mai.  iii.6;  Heb  xiii.,  8,  vi,  17,  18;  James  L,  17 

Reflections. 

Such  views  as  have  been  taken  of  the  natural  attributes  of  Deity, 
and  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  are  calculated  to  impress 
our  minds  (1)  with  God's  supreme  and  immeasurable  dignity  and 
greatness ;  (2)  with  the  fact  that  nothing  short  of  these  changeless 
perfections  could  qualify  Him  for  the  government  of  universal 
empire  ;  and  (3)  that  without  this  independent  dignity  and  con- 
sistency of  character  in  the  Deity,  the  righteous  could  have  no  secure 
ground  of  reliance,  and  could  exercise  no  saving  confidence  in  Him 
in  time  of  need.     Amid  life's  changes  God  is  changeless. 
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"  And  if  the  ocean  be  as  nought  in  the  hollow  of  Thine  hand, 
And  the  stars  of  the  bright  firmament  in  Thy  balance  grains  of  sand ; 
If  Niagara's  rolling  flood  seems  great  to  us  who  humbly  bow: 
Oh !  great  Creator  of  tb.9  whole,  how  passing  great  art  Thou !" 

"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  But 
how  and  whence  is  this  knowledge  of  God  to  be  obtained  ? 
Either  from  the  teachings  of  Nature,  the  lessons  of  Provi- 
dence, or  the  disclosures  of  revelation  ;  and  without  this  last, 
the  two  former,  as  we  have  already  shown,  would  be  of  but 
little  avail ;  hence  that  profound  aphorism  of  Lord  Jiacon, 
"Nature  is  sufficient  to  confound  Atheism,  but  not  to  in- 
form religion."  God  cannot  be  come  at,  defined,  or  demon- 
strated, by  human  reason ;  for  where  would  the  inquirer  fix 
his  beginning  ?  He  is  to  search  for  something,  he  knows  not 
what;  a  nature  without  known  properties;  a  being  without 
a  name.  "  It  is  impossible  for  such  a  person  to  declare  or 
imagine  what  it  is  he  would  discourse  of,  or  inquire  into  ;  a 
nature  he  lias  not  the  least  apprehension  of;  a  subject  he 
has  not  the  least  glimpse  of,  in  whole  or  in  part;  which  he 
must  separate  from  all  doubt,  inconsistences,  and  errors  ;  he 
must  demonstrate  without  one  known  or  sure  principle  to 
ground  it  upon  ;  and  draw  certain  necessary  conclusions 
whereon  to  rest  his  judgment,  without  the  least  knowledge 
of  one  term  or  proposition  to  fix  his   procedure  upon  ;  and 
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therefore  can  never"  know  whether  his  conclusion  be  conse- 
quent or  not  consequent,  truth  or  falsehood,  which  is  just 
the  same  in  science  as  in  architecture,  to  raise  a  building 
without  a  foundation."  But  in  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness 
God  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  Bible,  as  possessing  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  -Father,  all  the  care  of  a  Sovereign,  all  the 
compassionateness  of  a  Saviour,  and  all  the  righteousness  of 
a  Judge.  Man,  all  the  world  over,  feels  himself  to  be  an 
outcast  from  a  Father  he  has  never  seen,  and  from  a  home 
which  he  has  never  known;  and  he  sighs  to  return.  Adopting, 
then,  the  distinctions  between  the  natural  and  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  let  us  glance  at  the 

Omnipotence  or  God. 

(1.)  This  attribute  is  frequently  attributed  to  God  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.     (See  passages  quoted  above.) 

(2.)  It  is  manifested  in  the  work  of  Creation.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  power  belongs  to  man.  "  He  can  operate  upon 
materials  which  lie  within  his  grasp.  He  can  impress  upon 
many  substances  new  forms.  He  can  effect  new  combina- 
tions, and  adapt  many  of  the  productions  of  nature  to  pur- 
posed which  his  ingenuity  may  suggest  and  his  comfort  may 
require.  But  can  he  create  ?  Can  he  call  iuto  existence  a 
single  atom  of  what  existed  not  before  ?  With  him  and  with 
every  other  creature,  however  mighty  in  power,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible."  Were  all  the  skill  and  all  the  energies  of 
men  and  of  angels  to  be  combined,  it  would  transcend  their 
power  to  give  existence  to  a  blade  of  grass,  a  drop  of  water, 
or  a  particle  of  dust.  How  vast,  then,  and  immeasurable  is 
the  distance  between  the  most  exalted  creature  and  he  w  o 
can  create  !  How  far  surpassing  comprehension  is  that 
power  which  gave  being  to  the  universe  ! 

(3.)  And  what  exalted  views  do  we  obtain  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  when  we  contemplate  the  grandeur  and  extent 
of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit.  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  its 
vast  continents,  its  innumerable  islands,  its  broad  rivers,  its 
vast  oceans,  its  lofty  mountains  and  extended  valleys — the 
whole  comprising  a  globe  24,869  miles  in  circumference,  and 
covered  with  diversified  productions  and  immense  popu- 
lations. 
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(4.)  Then  there  is  the  vast  planetary  system,  of  which  our 
earth,  vast  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  of  the  minor  globes ;  in- 
deed, in  magnitude  it  is  said  to  be  less  than  a  millionth-part 
of  that  world  of  light  round  which  it  revolves,  and  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  95,000,000  of  miles.     It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  80,000,000  of  suns,  twenty  billions  of  miles  apart 
from  each  other.     Each  of  these  suns  has  assigned  to  it  a 
circular  dominion  in  space,  ten  billions  of  miles  in  diameter, 
and  within  which  wide  domain  revolve,  in  harmonious  array 
and  order,  a  retinue  of  at  least  thirty  worlds,  "  all  differing 
from   each    other "  in   symmetry  of  construction.      Hence 
forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
worlds,  governed  by  eighty  millions  of  suns  !     "  Here  the 
immense  theatre  of  God's  works  opens  upon  us,  and  discloses 
ten  thousand  magnificent,  splendid  objects.     We  dwindle  to 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  this   august  scene  of  beauty, 
majesty,  and  glory.     Who  reared  this  vast  arch  over  our 
heads  ?  Who  adorned  it  with  so  many  shining  objects,  placed 
at  such  immense  distances  from  each  other,  regular  in  their 
motions,  invariably  observing  the  laws  to  which  they  were 
originally  subjected?     Who  places  the  sun  at  such  a  conve- 
nient distance  as  not  to  annoy,  but  to  refresh  us  ?     Who, 
for  so  many  ages,  has  caused  him  to  rise  and  set  at  fixed 
times  ?     Whose  hand  directs,  and  whose  power  restrains 
him  in  his  course,  causing  him  to  produce  the  agreeable 
changes  of  day  and  night,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  seasons  ? 
The  order,  harmony,  and   regularity  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  such  incontestible  proofs  of  the  exis- 
tence  of  God,  that  an  eminent  poet  well  said,  '  An  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad.'    In  the  time  of  Cicero,  when  the  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  was  very  imperfect,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that,  in   his  opinion,  the  man  who  asserted  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  not  framed  and  moved  by  a  Divine 
understanding,  was  himself  void  of  all  understanding.  Well, 
indeed,  is  it  said  that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 
(5.)  But  the  power  of  creating  living  and  spiritual  beings 
is  more  astonishing  than  the  Divine  ability  to   bring  matter 
into  existence.   "  A  pknt  or  flower  is  distinguished  by  obvious 
marks  of  superiority  trom  a  mere  mass  o±  earthy  substance 
exhibiting  no  change.     The  lowest  form  of  animal  life — pos- 
sessing, as  it  does,  a  self-moving  power,  together  with  a 
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capacity  of  pleasure*  and  pain — is  a  nobler  proof  of  creating 
energy  than  is  the  choicest  plant.      And   so  rich  in  life  is 
creation,  that  were  a  man  to  make  one  order  of  living  things 
his  entire  study,  he  would  not,  in  the  longest  lifetime,  know 
all  that  might  be  known  about  plants,  or  insects,  or  birds, 
or  fishes,  or  any  one  department  of  the  animated  creation." 
And  can  we  reflect  on  the  structure,  organization,  capacities 
and  instincts  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals,  without  deep 
and  lively  impressions  of  the  power  of  Him  who  gave  to  the 
lion  his  strength,  to  the  horse  his  swiftness,  to  the  dog  his 
sagacity,  and  to  the  bee  its  skilfulness?    Imitations  of  these 
creatures  man  may  frame  by  art  and  labour  ;  but  to  infuse 
into  the  form  of  the  meanest  insect  the  principle  of  life  must 
ever  surpass  the  highest  exercise  of  his  power.     What,  then, 
shall  be  said  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  which  is 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — so  admirably  formed  at 
once  for  action  the  most  vigorous,  and  for  enjoyment  in 
almost  boundless  variety  ?     And  what  of  the  mind,  which 
raises  man  immeasurably  above  the  brute  creation,  and  above 
every  other  object  in  the  world  ?  Though  not  seen  by  human 
eye,  nor  touched  by  human  hand,  yet  ifc  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  consciousness,  memory,  and  anticipation. 
Not  bnly  has  it  the  capacity  of  contemplating  the  works  of 
nature,  but  also  of  appreciating  the  character,  understand- 
ing the  will,  and  of  rising  to  communion  with  the  great 
Creator  himself,  and  of  advancing  in  a  career  of  knowledge 
to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and  of  felicity  never  to 
arrive   at  a  termination.     De  Witt  Talmage,  speaking  of 
man's  power,  which  would  be  nothing  were  it  not  given  him 
by  God,  says  : — "  In  reason  and  understanding  man  is  alone. 
The  ox  surpasses  him  in  strength,  the  antelope  in  speed,  the 
hound  in  keenness  of  nostril,  the  eagle  in  far-reaching  sight, 
the  rabbit  in  quickness  of  hearing,  the  honey-bee  in  delicacy 
of  tongue,  the  spider  in  fineness  of  touch.     Man's  power, 
therefore,  consisteth  not  in  what  he  can  lift,  or  how  fast  he 
can  run,  or  how  strong  a  wrestler  he  can  throw — for  in  these 
respects  the  ox,  the  ostrich,  and  the  hyena  are  his  superior 
— but  by  his  reason  he  comes  forth  to  rule  all,  through  his 
ingenious   contrivance  to  outrun,  outlift,  outwrestle,  outsee 
uthear,  outdo.     At  his  all-conquering  decree  the  forest  that 
had  stood  for  ages  steps  aside  to  let  him  build  his  cabin  and 
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cultivate  his  farm.  The  sea,  which  raved  and  foamed  upon 
the  race,  has  become  a  crystal  pathway  for  commerce  to 
march  on.  The  thunder-cloud,  that  slept  lazily  above  the 
mountain,  is  made  to  come  down  and  carry  mail- bags.  Man, 
dissatisfied  with  his  slowness  of  advancement,  shouted  to 
the  water  and  the  fire,  '  Come  and  lift !  '  '  Come  and  draw  ! ' 
'  Come  and  help  !  '  And  they  answered,  '  Ay,  ay,  we  come  ;' 
and  they  joined  hands — the  lire  and  the  water — and  the  shut- 
tles fly,  and  the  rail-train  rattles  on,  and  the  steam-ship 
comes  coughing,  panting,  flaming  across  the  deep.  He 
elevates  the  telescope  to  the  heavens,  and,  as  easily  as  through 
the  stethoscope,  the  physician  hears  the  movement  of  the 
lung,  the  astronomer  catches  the  pulsation  of  distant  sys- 
tems of  worlds  throbbing  with  life.  He  takes  the  micro- 
scope, and  discovers  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  animalcuhe  living,  moving,  working,  dying,  within  a  circle 
that  could  be  covered  with  the  point  of  a  pin — animals  to 
which  a  rain-drop  would  be  an  ocean,  a  rose-leave  an  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  flash  of  a  fire-fly  lasting  enough  to  give  them 
light  to  several  generations." 

(6.)  In  the  work  of  preservation  we  have  a  further  dis- 
play of  God's  power.  Man  is  often  powerless  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  very  forces  which  he  wields  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  power  in  the  cause  of  science  and  commerce. 
He  is  like  an  insect  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant.  The  flame  we 
kindle,  to  serve  us  by  its  light  and  heat,  may  become  a  tyrant 
and  consume  us.  How  often  has  a  man  lighted  a  candle  to 
guide  him  in  the  darkness,  and  that  very  candle  has  been  his 
murderer.  The  fountain  at  which  we  have  quenched  our 
thirst  may  become  a  watery  grave  ;  and  the  ocean  which  has 
carried  our  ships  on  its  bosom  may  iKquentty  engulf  our 
navies.  There  are  few  things  which  have  not  mastered  man- 
kind, from  the  lightning  to  the  tiny  insect.  But  so  perfect 
is  God's  control,  that  He  manages  the  things  that  appear 
unmanageable  to  us,  "holding  the  very  winds  in  His  hands." 
How  gloriously  is  this  Divine  power  manifested  in  preserv- 
ing the  order  and  maintaining  the  harmony  of  the  universe, 
by  laws  of  undeviating  regularity  and  permanent  operation  ? 
"  Think  of  the  glory  of  that  Power  which  so  directs  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  that,  vast  aa  they  are,  great  as  is  their 
velocity,  and  extended  as  are  their  orbits,  their  position  in 
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the  heavens,  at  any  given  time,  can  be  calculated  with 
minutest  precision  !  How  astonishing  is  that  Power  which 
causes  the  earth  to  perform  its  revolution  round  the  sun 
precisely  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours, 
forty-eight  minutes  and  fifty- seven  seconds  ;  and  which 
causes  the  moon  so  to  regulate  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  that 
the  hours  of  their  ebbing  and  flawing,  on  every  shore,  may 
be  calculated  with  undoubted  exactness  !  How  admirable  is 
the  Power  which  still  causes  the  earth  and  the  waters  to 
yield  their  increase  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  productions  ; 
which  guards  against  the  undue  multiplication  of  any  de- 
structive species  ;  and  which  provides,  with  liberal  hand,  not 
only  for  the  wants  of  man,  but  also  for  the  birds  of  the  air, 
for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  for  the  tribes  of  the  ocean. 
Surely  He  who  upholds  all  things  by  His  word  is  '  wonderful 
in  power,  and  excellent  in  working.'  With  unwearied  energy 
He  sustains,  by  His  all-pervading  presence  and  His  omnipo- 
tent arm,  the  entire  system  of  the  universe.  In  Him  all 
creatures  in  all  worlds  '  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being ;'  and  were  He,  for  one  moment,  to  suspend  the  ex- 
ertion of  that  upholding  and  directing  energy,  confusion  the 
most  direful,  and  derangement  the  most  calamitous  and 
destructive,  Mould  of  necessity  ensue.  But  'hast  thou  not 
known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary  ?'  " 

(7.)  But  it  is  in  the  work  of  Redemption  that  we  have  the 
most  glorious  manifestation  of  Divine  power.  Our  Lord 
himself  is  designated  "  The  power  of  God."  And  the  Gospel 
of  our  salvation  is  not  a  philosophy,  though  it  is  the  highest 
wisdom  in  the  universe ;  not  a  science,  though  it  is  the 
marvellous  outgrowth  of  the  infinite  knowledge  of  God  ;  but 
an  entirely  Divine  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  highest,  the  holiest,  and  the  most  marvellous 
results.  In  origin,  in  execution,  in  application,  in  issue,  it 
is  altogether  supernatural.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  very 
existence  of  Christianity,  and  to  make  salvation  impossible. 
If  it  be  not  purely  of  God  it  cannot  justify  its  doctrines,  nor 
fulfil  its  promises,  nor  realize  the  hopes  it  inspires.  Well 
spoke  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Jewish  Council, 
referring  to  the  early  advocates  of  this  glorious    scheme  of 
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nercy,  "  And  now  I  say  unto  you,  Eefrain  from  these  men 
and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  council  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against 
God."'  And  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than  whom  no 
man  ever  saw  more  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  concludes  a  survey  of  the  Gospel  in  relation 
to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  these  grand  words,  "  O,  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God!  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out!  For  MTho  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  or  who  hath  first 
given  to  him,  and  it  shail  be  recompensed  to  him  again  ? 
For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things  ;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen." 

(S.)  The  application  of  Divine  truth  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science is  a  work  of  Almighty  power.  Created  power  is 
infinitely  inadequate  to  enlighten  the  dark  understanding, 
subdue  the  rebellious  will,  and  sanctify  the  polluted  affections 
of  the  natural  man.  But  this  change,  great  as  it  is,  God 
can  effect  in  a  moment.  Millions  in  heaven,  and  millions 
more  on  their  way  thither,  attest  the  truth  of  this  fact.  We 
are  born  again,  if  we  are  Christians  at  all,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God. 
If  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  a  new  creature,  a  super- 
natural creature,  "  God's  workmanship." 

(!>.)  We  see  this  Divine  power  in  the  extension  and  pre- 
servation of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  world.  On  one 
occasion,  a  hurricane,  which  swept  over  one  of  the  "West 
India  Islands,  destroyed  everything  in  its  tract  except  the 
mission  chapel.  A  negro  was  asked  how  it  was  that  was  not 
swept  away  :  and  his  answer  was,  "  God  Almighty  put  his 
big  hand  over  it."  Now,  God  has  put  his  hand  over 
Christianity.  For,  as  the  eloquent  Dr.  Mason  says,  "  The 
long  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  would  be  pronounced, 
upon  common  principles  of  reasoning,  impossible.  She  finds 
in  every  man  a  natural  and  inveterate  enemy.  To  encounter 
and  overcome-  the  unanimous  hostility  of  the  world,  she  boasts 
no  political  stratagem,  no  disciplined  legions,  no  outward 
coersion  of  any  kind.  Yet  her  expectation  is  that  she  shall 
live  for  ever.     To  mock  this  hope,  and  blot  out  her  memorial 
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from  under  heaven,  the  most  furious  efforts  of  fanaticism,  the 
most  ingenious  arts  of  statesmen,  the  concentrated  strength 
of  empires,  have  been  frequently  and  perseveringly  applied. 
The  blood  of  her  martyrs   has  flowed  like  water,  and  the 
smoke  of  their  fires  ascended  like  thick  volumes  to  the  skies. 
Kings  and  princes,  earth  and  hell,  have  combined  to  accom- 
plish her  overthrow  ;  and  what  have   they    done  ?     She  has 
outlived  the  memory  of  her  haughty  adversaries,  and  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  has  risen  this  day  to  an  extent  unequalled 
in  any  preceding  age.     How  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained ?     This  is  it :  The  Lord  God,  in  the  midst  of  her,  is 
mighty.     His  presence  is  a  fountain  of  health,  and  His  pro- 
tection a  '  wall  of  fire.'      Her    living  ^head,  in  whom    she 
lives,  is  above,  and  His  quickening  Spirit  shall  never  depart 
from  her.     Hear,  O  Zion,  the  word  of  thy  God,  and  rejoice 
for   the   consolation.     Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  his 
Church.     The  little  bark  may  be  cast  on  the  troubled  ocean ; 
but  he  who  rules  the  whirlwind  and  directs    the    storm  is 
the  pilot,  and  she  cannot  perish.     No  weapon  that  is  formed 
against  thee  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
against  thee  thou  shalt  condemn.     This    is    the  heritage    of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is  of  me, 
saith  the  Lord." 

God   is  Omnipresent. 

Dr.  Abernethy,  in  a  discourse  on  this  attribute  of  the 
Divine  character,  says,  "  We  may  conceive  of  it  in  this 
manner,  that  the  Deity  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
whole  .universe,  and  every  part  of  it,  and  that  he  exercises 
an  absolute,  uncontrolled  power  over  all."  Heaven  is  God's 
throne  and  the  earth  his  footstool.  He  fills  immensity 
with  His  presence.  With  Him  all  space  is  but  as  a  point, 
and  all  duration  but  as  a  moment.  In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

(1.)  God  is  everywhere  present  by  his  essence.  There  is 
no  place  where  God  is  not.  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth, 
saith  the  Lord  ?"  Do  we  enter  the  domestic  circle  ?  God  is 
there.  Do  we  walk  the  streets  ?  He  is  there.  Do  we  enter 
the  noisy  shop,  rush  through  the  busy  mart  of  trade,  or 
meditate  in  the  fields  ?  He  is  there.  As  the  sun  in  its  full 
brightness  shines  upon  an  extended  plain,  and  every  blade  of 
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grass,  so  to  speak,  is  in  the  presence  of  the  sua,  so  every 
object,  great  and  small,  throughout  the  universe,  is  in  the 
presence,  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  A  learned  Jew 
says,  "  if  we  were  to  go  in  the  highest  heavens,  we  should  not 
be  nearer  his  presence."  "Walls,  shades,  distances,  frequently 
hide  objects  from  the  view  of  man,  but  there  are  no  walls  so 
thick,  no  shades  so  dark,  and  no  distance  so  great,  as  to  hide 
anything  from  God's  presence.  Eead  Job  xi.,  7-9  ;  1  Kings 
viii.,  27  ;  Psa.  cxxxix.,  1-11 ;  Jer.  xxiii.,  23  ;  Amos  xi.,  1-4  ; 
Job  xxvi ,  7. 

(2. )  God  is  everywhere  present  by  his  agency.  "  In  human 
affairs,"'  says  the  Kev.  H.  F.  Burder,  M.A.,  "  the  necessity 
of  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  every  system  of  complex 
arrangements,  is  perfectly  apparent  to  every  considerate 
mind.  In  our  own  country,  numerous  are  the  establishments 
in  which  the  combined  operations  of  the  many  are  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  the  few,  and  in  which  there  is  some  one 
individual  on  whom  devolves  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole.  And  if  this  be  requisite  in  a  thousand  instances,  in 
one  limited  country,  can  we  suppose  that  the  affairs  of  a  globe 
>—of  a  system — of  the  universe,  require  no  superintendence 
whatever?'  And  yet  such  men  as  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
others,  represent  the  mighty  fabric  of  nature  and  animal  life 
as  a  clock,  which,  being  wound  up  for  its  work,  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  on  without  the  perpetual  sustenance  of  him 
who  first  formed  it.  Of  such  men  it  may  be  said,  "  God  is 
not  in  all  their  thoughts."  They  look  forth  upon  such  a 
wondrous  machine  as  the  Solar  System,  with  its  planets  all 
revolving  round  the  sun,  and,  with  the  sun,  slowly  moving 
through  the  wide  expanse  ;  and  they  say,  "  Yes,  this  is  all 
the  effect,  the  dominion  of  Law."  And  they  really  seem  to 
imagine  that  all  these  vast  arrangements,  extending  over 
thousands  or  millions  of  years,  and  yet  wholly  governed,  in 
every  moment,  by  fixed  and  changeless  rules,  came  into  exis- 
tence and  pursue  their  course  without  a  personal  Creator,  a 
presiding  mind.  All  is  the  working  of  what  they  term  "  Laiv." 
They  gaze  upon  innumerable  worlds  spread  throughout  the 
vast  immensity  of  space  and  filled  with  wondrous  contri- 
vances, and  yet  from  those  worlds  they  would  exclude  the 
immediate  agency  of  God.  But  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Paul,  who  says,  "He  upholdeth  all  things,"  animate 
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and  inanimate,  brute  or  rational,  material  or  spiritual,  u  by 
the  word  of  his  power."  How  numerous  and  mighty  are  the 
agencies  which  pervade  in  full  activity  all  the  departments  ol 
nature.  And  it  has  been  asked,  "  Is  there  no  necessity  of 
control  over  the  powers  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  ocean  ? 
What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  world, 
if  exposed  to  their  resistless  force,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
the  control  of  a  presiding  mind — a  guardian  Deity  ?  Think 
of  the  innumerable  processes  which  are  incessantly  going 
forward  in  the  life  and  growth  of  animals  and  of  vegetables  ; 
and  can  you  imagine  those  to  proceed  with  undeviating 
uniformity  without  infinite  knowledge  to  direct  infinite 
Power  ?  The  Divine  Omnipresence  is  of  necessity  com- 
mensurate with  the  exertions  of  Omnipotence.  It  is  thus  a 
glorious  fact  that  at  every  instant  of  time  the  eye  of  an  ever- 
present  God  beholds,  with  scrutinizing  gaze  and  vigilant 
superintendence,  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominion,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  also  in  other  worlds,  compared  with  which 
our  earth  is  but  an  atom."  With  what  exquisite  force  and 
beauty  is  this  thought  exhibited  by  Job  and  David  in  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture  :  Job  xxvi.,  7  :  Psa.  cxxxix., 
1-6V 

(3.)  We  may  regard  God  as  being  by  his  grace  and  bene- 
dictions specially  present  with  his  people.  The  Apostle, 
when  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  "  The  Holy  Spirit 
dwelleth  in  you  and  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
It  is  only  when  God  thus  dwells  with  his  people  that  they 
are  favoured  with  what  we  call  Divine  manifestations.  See 
John  xiv.,  21,  22,  23  ;  'Rev.  iii.,  20.  Again  we  read,  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them."  In  every  prayer  meeting  throughout 
the  world,  where  hard-hearted  sinners  are  weeping  penitential 
tears,  and  once  proud  Pharisees  are  bowing  their  knees  to 
kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be  angry  with  them ;  where  the  song  is 
rising,  where  the  tear  is  falling,  where  desire  is  mounting, 
where  love  is  burning,  hope  anticipating,  faith  abiding,  joy 
over- flowing,  patience  suffering,  and  zeal  abounding,  God  is 
surely  and  graciously  present ;  for  were  He  not  there,  none 
of  the  effects  would  ever  have  arisen. 

The  Omniscience   of    God. 
"  As  he  who  created  all  things  must  have  a  most  perfect 
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knowledge  of  all  things,  in  their  constitution  and  capabilities 
and  tendencies,  so  he  who  upholds  and  governs  all  things 
must  exercise  that  knowledge  at  every  instant  of  time 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominion.  The  power 
which  acts  must  be  guided  by  the  knowledge  which  directs. 
To  him  who  sustains  the  vast  system  of  the  universe,  and 
controls  all  the  energies  and  all  the  operations  of  its  mightiest 
and  of  its  minutest  parts,  Omniscience  is  not  less  necessary 
than  Omnipotence.  And  were  it  possible  for  Almighty  power 
to  reside  in  a  being  destitute  of  universal  knowledge,  its 
exertion  would  necessarily  produce,  throughout  creation 
derangement,  misery,  and  ruin."  Psa.  xi.,  4  ;  xxxiii.,  13,  14 
cxxxix.,  4  ;  cxlvii.,  5  ;  Job  xxxvii.,  16  ;  xxi.,  22  :  xxviii.,  24 
2  Chron.  xvi.,  9;  Isa.  xl.,  13-28;  xlii.,  9;  Pro.  xv.,  3 
Dan.  ii.,  22;  John  xxi.,  17;  Acts  xv.,  18  ;  Eom.  xv.,  33 
Heb.iv.,  13;  1  John  iii.,  20. 

"  When  a  finite  mind,  like  that    of  man,    endeavours    to 
grasp  the  general  principles  of  an  extensive  system,  it  over- 
looks, by  necessity,  most  of  the  particulars  which  belong  to  a 
minute  detail.      Were  such  an  intellect  to  attempt  in  one 
survey  to  comprehend  the  whole,  and  at  the   same    time   to 
direct  the  energy  of  its  attention  to  every  subordinate  part, 
perplexity  of  mind  and  confusion  of  ideas  would  be  the  un- 
avoidable result.      When   we   enter  on    the    study    of  any 
science,  we  find  it  necessary,  first  to  direct  our  thoughts  ex- 
clusively to  its   elementary    principles,   and  then,  by  slow 
degrees,    to  advance  by   separate  acts  of  attention  to  every 
point  of  inquiry.  When  we  see  a  number  of  persons  collected 
together,  we  receive  a  general  impression,  from  a  view  of  the 
whole  ;  but  if  it  be  important  to  ascertain  their  character  and 
conduct,  the   requisite  knowledge  can   only  be   obtained   by 
directing  our  attention  successively  to  every  individual,  and 
pursuing  a  cautious  and    patient  investigation  by  means   of 
evidence  adduced.    How  wondrous  then  is  that  Knowledge 
whicli    extends,   at   the  same    instant  of  time,  to  every  in- 
dividual, in  every  order  of  existence,  rational  and  irrational, 
and  to  every  object,  animate  and  inanimate — which  extends 
to  all  the  circumstances,  all  the  interests,    all    the    actions, 
all  the  words,  all  the  thoughts  of  every  accountable  creature, 
as  perfectly  and  distinctly  as  if  that  creature,  instead  of  being 
one  individual  of  a  race  of  which    there    are    millions    like 
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himself,  were  the  only  individual  of  his  species — were  the 
only  creature  in  existence  !  Well  might  the  consideration 
of  a  knowledge  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  minute 
powerfully  affect  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist,  especially  when 
he  viewed  it  not  with  the  eye  of  merely  philosophic  specula- 
tion, but  with  a  vivid  feeling  of  being  himself  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  all-seeing  eye.  Psa.  cxxxix.  1-16. 

How  far  this  surpasses  the  knowledge  of  every  other 
being  !  Who  but  the  Omniscient  can  penetrate  the  hidden 
recesses  of  our  heart,  or  interpret  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  by  no  external  indication  been  divulged  or  be- 
trayed ?  Sagacity,  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
may  often  make  a  right  conjecture,  but  as  often  may  be 
baffled,  even  in  the  exercise  of  its  most  penetrating  acuteness. 
The  chief  of  the  apostate  spirits  himself — that  most  subtle 
and  insidious  observer — who  has  deeply  studied  human  nature 
ever  since  he  conspired  against  its  happiness,  can  only  con- 
jecture  what  is  passing  in  thought  and  purpose  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  heart.  To  the  exploring  eye  of  the  Omniscient 
it  is  distinctly  known  ;  but  to  the  inspection  of  no  other  being 
in  the  universe  are  '  all  things  naked  and  open.'  '  I,'  saith 
Jekovah,  *  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins  of  the  children 
of  men.' 

It  is  supposed,  and  we  will  say  that  there  are  one  thousand 
millions  of  human  beings :  each  of  these  has  an  immortal 
spirit ;  and  each  and  all  of  these  spirits  are  in  active  operation  , 
mind  acting  upon  mind,  spirit  upon  spirit,  producing  an 
infinity  of  mental  conception  of  thought,  an  inconceivable 
expression  of  language,  and  an  almost  interminable  series  of 
events.  These  one  thousand  millions  of  intelligent  beings  ; 
the  minds  and  spirits ;  the  thoughts  conceived  and  uncon- 
ceived;  the  words  uttered  and  that  may  be  uttered;  the 
actions  performed  and  that  may  be  performed  by  each  and 
all  of  this  vast  number  of  beings  are  known,  and  heard  and 
seen  by  one  great  and  universal  Spirit.  Tremendous  thought. 
And  if  we  add  the  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions  of  all 
men  that  shall  live  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  if  we  add  the 
supposed  existence  of  other  worlds,  with  Other  intelligent 
existences,  and  their  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions  ;  and 
if  we  add  the  world  of  angels,  with  their  thoughts,  and  words, 
and  actions  ;  and  if  we  add  the  world  of  spirits,  disembodied 
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spirits,  with  their  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions  ;  and  if 
we  add  an  eternity  of  existence  to  all  these  spirits  ;  and  an 
eternity  of  conception  of  thought ;  an  eternity  of  expression 
of  sentiment ;  an  eternity  of  employment — can  we  conceive 
that  one  great  Spirit,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  can  gather 
the  past,  emerge  the  present,  and  foresee  the  future  of  each 
and  every  individual — of  the  immense  and  countless  myriads 
of  created  intelligences  that  ever  lived,  that  now  live,  and  that 
ever  and  always  may  live  ?  The  idea  is  most  tremendously 
inconceivable,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact.  We  cannot  suppose  it  to 
be  otherwise,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  be.  It 
must  be  so.  God  cannDt  be  perfect  without  omniscience. 
God  cannot  be  perfect  without  omnipresence.  God  cannot 
be  perfect  without  omnipotence. 

"This  attribute  is  supposed  to  include  what  has  been 
called  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  This  term,  however,  is 
absurd  ;  as  it  can  be  applicable  only  to  human  knowledge. 

Whatever  Jehovah  knows,  he  knows  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
will  be  ;  for,  whatever  is  past  or  present  with  us,  must  be 
present  with  Him. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  God  influences  nothing,  nor 
changes  the  nature  of  things  in  any  wise  ;  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  is  knowledge  and  not  influence. 

Some  actions  are  necessary  and  others  are  free  ;  as  such 
they  are  known  of  God.  Had  anything  been  otherwise  than 
it  is,  the  foreknowledge  of  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Man  is  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance,  but 
God  knows  it,  for  he  is  there.  Man  knows  not  the  time  of 
his  death,  because  it  is  future ;  but  God  knows,  because  that 
time  with  him  is  present."     {See  Binneys  Compend.) 

The  notion  to  which  Mr.  Garner  refers,  i.e.,  that  God  does 
not  choose  to  know  some  things  as  he  does  not  choose  to  do 
some  things,  merits  the  attention  he  bestows  upon  it.  In 
our  opinion  the  notion  is  absurd,  and  has  been  so  often  and 
thoroughly  refuted,  that  we  are  surprised  anyone  should 
attempt  to  revive  it.  The  Chevalier  Eamsay  thought  that  by 
this  trick  he  could  evade  some  of  the  difficulties  of  Calvinism, 
and  two  or  three  recent  writers  unwisely  give  it  some 
countenance.  Infinite  power  is  infinite  capacity  to  act,  not 
infinite  action ; — infinite  knowledge  is  not  the  capacity  to 
know,  but  the  actual  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  all  things. 

10 
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What  has  this  knowledge  to  do  with  contingency  or 
necessity  ?  If  God  foreknows  contingencies  he  foreknows 
them  as  such.  His  knowledge  of  them  does  not  make  them 
necessary — certainty  in  the  divine  mind  is  one  thing ;  the 
necessity  of  the  event  is  another.  Besides,  God  must  know 
the  things  which  he  chooses  not  to  know,  or  he  would  not 
know  why  not  to  know  them,  which  seems  to  us  an  absurdity. 
But  he  does  know  future  contingencies,  because  he  predicts 
some  of  them,  and  arranges  his  dispensations  in  reference  to 
all  of  them.  He,  therefore,  who  thus  denies  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge has  the  infelicity  of  contradicting  at  once, 
Scripture,  reason,  and  fact. 

That  God  knows  all  things  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  time  we  are  assured  by  the  express  declarations  of 
his  own  Word ;  and  yet  prescience  does  not  necessarily 
imply  pre-ordination.  An  astronomer  may  calculate  with 
accuracy  the  precise  moment  of  an  eclipse,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  appoints  its  accurance.  As  you  stand  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  you  may  observe  a  foreign  vessel  coming 
ignorantly  forward  towards  dangerous  rocks,  and  you  pre- 
dict her  certain  destruction  ;  but  you  do  not  thereby  cause 
the*  loss  of  that  noble  and  ill-fated  vessel.  And  in  like 
manner  the  prophesies  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  though  they 
explicitely  declare  the  ending  of  the  captivity,  they  add,  by 
the  authority  of  God, — "For  all  these  things  I  will  be 
enquired  of,"  etc. 

God's  Immutability. 

All  things  around  us  are  proverbially  fluctuating  and  given 
to  change.  National  life  is  far  from  being  according  to  a  fixed 
law.  The  Sovereign  dies.  Harvests  are  reaped  or  blighted. 
Great  discoveries  are  made.  Storms  strew  our  shores  with 
wrecks.  Epidemics  sweep  away  the  population.  War  fills 
the  land  with  mourning.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  clothe  the  earth  with  divers  garb,  and  change  its  face 
as  they  follow  in  their  courses.  Financial  panics  ruin  our 
merchant  princes,  and  ^rightful  crimes  make  our  hearts  to 
faint  with  fear.  We  ourselves  are  constantly  changing.  But 
with  God  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 
Dugald  Steward  says,  "When  we  have  once  established  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  Cause,  we  are  un- 
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avoidably  led  to  apply  to  this  Cause  our  conceptions  of  immen- 
sity and  eternity,  and  to  conceive  him  as  filling  the  infinite 
extent  of  both  with  his  presence  and  with  his  power.  Hence 
we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God,  those  awful  impressions 
which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea  of  infinite  space, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  idea  of  endless  duration" 

1.  He  is  unchangeable  in  His  essence.  What  that  es- 
sence is  we  know  not ;  and  it  would  be  insufferable  pride  and. 
arrogance  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  define  it.  However,  as 
he  knew  no  beginning,  he  will  meet  with  no  end.  He  says, 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not."  See  Mai.  iii.  6  ;  James  i. 
17  ;  Num.  xxiii.  19 ;  Psa.  cii.  26,  27  ;  Eom.  xi.  29  ;  1  Sam. 
xv.  29. 

"  A  Being  whose  existence  is  underived  and  independent 
cannot  be  acted  upon  by  other  beings,  whose  inferior  nature 
is  derived  and  dependent.  A  being  whose  nature  is  derived 
and  dependent  is  necessarily  liable  to  change  ;  but  a  Being 
self-existent  and  independent  must  be  infinitely  distant 
from  all  exposure  to  mutability.  A  Being  whose  existence 
is  from  eternity  to  eternity  cannot  possibly  change  his  views 
or  his  purposes.  Such  a  change  could  only  arise  from  ac- 
quiring information  not  before  possessed,  or  from  the  occur- 
rence of  events  not  distinctly  foreseen,  or  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  results  not  at  first  anticipated.  Not  one  of  these  sup- 
positions can  be  made,  in  reference  to  the  eternal  God,  with- 
out the  most  palpable  absurdity.  To  Him  all  beings,  all 
things,  all  properties,  all  tendencies,  all  results,  all  circum- 
stances, all  events,  must  have  been  eternally  known.  Since, 
then,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  his  knowledge,  no  variation 
can  take  place  in  his  will  or  in  his  intentions." 

2.  God's  immutability  is  also  inferred  from  the  uniform 
and  invariable  regularity  of  the  divine  operations  in  the  world 
of  nature.  A  Welsh  minister,  who  was  also  a  farmer,  having 
during  a  somewhat  uncertain  season  cast  his  seed  into  the 
land  with  fear  and  trembling,  said,  "I  know  that  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  and  wind,  and  storm,  and  tempest,  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year  all  enter  into  solemn  league  and  covenant 
to  guard  the  seed  in  the  earth,  to  cause  it  to  spring  forth 
and  to  grow,  till  at  length  it  brings  forth  fruit/'  And  this 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant "  has  secured  to  the  world  from 
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the  beginning  a  succession  of  events,  and  established  an  un- 
changing order  ol  antecedents  and  consequences,  a  uniform 
series  of  causes  and  effects.  How  admirable  and  unchanging 
is  that  great  law  of  the  material  universe  known  by  the  name 
of  Attraction.  "  What  simplicity  is  there  in  the  principle, 
what  exactness  in  its  operation,  what  grandeur  in  many  of 
the  phenomena  which  exhibit  its  results !  The  heavenly 
bodies  display  undeviating  regularity ;  the  seasons  return 
with  all  their  peculiar  distinctions  ;  vegetable  and  animal  life 
are  developed  in  all  their  interesting  varieties,  and  in  all  their 
regular  stages  of  growth  and  maturity  and  decay.  Such 
being  the  established  order  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we 
feel  the  most  firm  persuasion  of  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature ;  we  regulate  by  this  expecta- 
tion our  plans,  our  operations,  and  our  contracts.  Were  it 
otherwise — were  there  no  basis  of  calculation  for  the  future 
— were  the  Governor  of  the  world,  from  fickleness  of  purpose, 
continually  deranging  the  order  of  nature,  there  could  be  no 
encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  no 
inducement  to  embark  in  the  enterprises  of  commerce,  no 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  however  equitable 
the  ^principle  on  which  they  might  be  formed,  however 
honourable  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties." 

3.  The  same  attribute  is  displayed  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment. "  I  the  Lord  change  not,  therefore  ye  sons  of  men 
are  not  consumed."  Were  it  possible  for  the  Governor  of 
the  World  to  be  inconstant  in  his  disposition,  and  change- 
able in  his  purposes — one  moment  exercising  forbearance  to 
his  rebellious  creatures,  and  encouraging  the  hope  of  mercy, 
and  the  next,  yielding  to  the  emotions  of  wrath,  and  with- 
drawing the  intimations  of  forgiveness — what  anxiety,  what 
misery  should  we  not  be  doomed  to  feel  ?  But,  to  our  in- 
expressible delight,  we  are  assured  that  absolute  immuta- 
bility belongs  to  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the  blessed  God. 
He  is  immutable  in  his  holiness,  in  his  justice,  and  in  his 
goodness. 

4.  This  attribute  of  the  divine  character,  however,  must 
not  be  so  interpreted  "as  to  signify  that  his  operations  admit 
of  no  change  or  contrariety,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever." See  Exod.  xxxii.  14 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  20-30.     In  Jonah 
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iii.  10th  verse,  we  read  :  "  And  God  saw  their  works,  that 
they  turned  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of  the 
evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  do  unto  them ;  and  he 
did  it  not."  Repentance  in  man  is  change  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose, issuing  in  change  of  conduct ;  but  repentance  in  God 
is  only  change  of  operation  or  administration,  according  as 
man's  conduct  agrees  with,  or  violates,  the  requirements  of 
the  Divine  law.  Of  this  repentance  in  God  we  have  many 
examples  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  very  eminent  and  gracious 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Ninevites.  With  the  JNmevites  God 
was  justly  angry.  Their  aggravated  sins  had  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance,  and  He  determined  to  destroy  them  and 
their  city  with  a  dreadful  overthrow ;  but  when,  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah,  they  turned  away  from  their  sins, 
and  humbled  themselves  before  Him,  He  graciously  with- 
held his  avenging  hand,  and  "  repented  of  the  evil 
that  He  had  said  that  He  would  do  unto  them ;  and 
He  did  it  not."  This  change  in  God's  dealings,  or 
threatened  dealings,  with  the  JNmevites  was  not  a  change  of 
principle,  or  a  change  of  mind,  but  simply  a  change  of  dis- 
pensation, arising  out  of  their  altered  circumstances,  and 
which  was  in  harmony  with  the  avowed  principles  of  His 
dealings  with  man ;  for  repentance  in  man  always  produces 
a  corresponding  change  in  God's  administrations  towards 
him.  This  is  very  clearly  explained  in  God's  exposition  of 
His  government  to  Jeremiah  :  '  At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation, 
against  whom  1  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will 
repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  at 
what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  concern- 
ing a  kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my 
sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the 
good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them.'  (Jcr.  xviii. 
7-10.)  This  is  a  great  and  gracious  principle  of  God's 
moral  government,  and  a  principle  on  which  He  always  acts. 
This  gives  to  the  denunciations  of  God  a  conditional  charac- 
ter. Sometimes  the  condition  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of 
the  threatening,  and  sometimes  it  is  understood.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  judgment  denounced  against  Nineveh.  In 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  there  was  no  condition 
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expressed ;  but  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  in  the  explained 
principles  of  His  moral  government,  it  was  implied.  It  is  as 
much  a  principle  of  God's  gracious  government  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  a  threatened  punishment,  on  man's  sincere 
repentance,  as  it  is  to  execute  it,  in  the  case  of  obstinate  and 
continued  sin. 

Erroneous    notions   have    sometimes    been  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  immutability  of  God.    Some  persons,  who  form 
their  notions   of  God's  perfections  more  from  metaphysical 
abstractions  than  from  the  plain  and  obvious  teachings  of 
Holy   Scripture,  have  denied  to  God  the  capability  of  any 
change — whether  of  principle,  conduct,  or  affection.     When 
God  is  said,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ninevites,  to  repent,  and  to 
turn  away   from  the  evil  he  thought  to  do  unto  a  guilty 
people,  it  is  said  to  be    '  language  accommodated  to  human 
infirmity,'  and  that  the  change  is  not  in  God,  but  in  man. 
Again,  anger  and  love,  pleasure  and  displeasure — affections 
of  the  divine  nature  which  are  represented  in  Holy  Scripture 
as  being  excited  at  different  times  towards  the  same  persons 
— are  explained  into  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  and  are  made  to 
represent  something  for  which  we  have  no  name,  and  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception.     But  surely  these  are  not  the 
teachings  of  God's  word.     These  are  not  the  ideas  of  God's 
unchangeableness  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  would  convey 
to  any  unprejudiced  and  unbiassed  mind.     If  God  is  angry 
with  the  wicked  man,  and  he  turns  from  his  sins,  and  God 
turns  from  His  anger,  there  must  not  only  be  a  change  in 
the   man,  but  there  must  also  be  a  change  in  the  affections 
of  God  towards  him.     He   becomes  the  object  of  different 
regards  on  the  part  of  God.     When  the  Ninevites  turned 
away  from  their  sins,  and  humbled  themselves  before  God, 
and  God  repented  of  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  he  would 
do  them,   and  he  did  it  not,   there  must  have  been  a  real 
change  in  His  affections  and  dispensations  to  them.     These 
are  changes  of  which  God  is  capable  ;  and  they  are  changes 
which  are  not  only  not  derogatory  to  the  infinite  perfection 
of  His  nature,  but  which  are  essential  to  that  perfection,  and 
add  a  grace  and  excellence  to  it. 

God  is  unchangeable  in  His  Being,  and  in  His  Perfections, 
and  in  the  Principles  of  His  Moral  Government.  What  in 
these  respects  He  has  been,  He  now  is,  and  will  for  ever  be. 
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He  is  '  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.'  He  is  '  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  But  in  His  actual  dispensations 
to  man,  He  deals  with  him  according  to  the  state  of  his  heart 
and  life  ;  and  in  the  varied  changes  involved  in  these  diversi- 
fied administrations  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  that 
immutability  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Him." 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(140.)  Nothing  great  but  God. — When  Massilon  pronounced 
one  of  those  discourses  which  have  placed  him  in  the  first  class  of 
orators,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  trappings  and  pageants 
of  a  royal  funeral.  The  temple  was  not  only  hung  with  sable,  but 
shadowed  with  darkness,  save  the  few  twinkling  lights  on  the  altar. 
The  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  the  land  were  spread  out  before 
him.  The  cencers  threw  forth  their  fumes  of  incense,  mounting  in 
wreaths  to  the  gilded  dome.  There  sat  Majesty,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth and  sunk  in  grief.  All  felt  in  common,  and  as  one.  It  was  a 
breathless  suspense.  Not  a  sound  stole  upon  the  awful  stillness. 
The  master  of  mighty  eloquence  arose.  His  hands  were  folded  on 
his  breast.  His  eyes  were  lifted  to  heaven.  Utterance  seemed 
denied  to  him.  He  stood  abstracted  and  lost.  At  length,  his  fixed 
look  unbent ;  it  hurried  over  the  scene,  where  every  pomp  was 
mingled  and  every  trophy  strewn.  It  found  no  resting  place  for 
itself  amidst  all  that  idle  parade  and  all  that  mocking  vanity. 
Again  it  settled ;  it  had  fastened  upon  the  bier,  glittering  with 
escutcheons  and  veiled  with  plumes.  A  sense  of  the  indescribable 
nothingness  of  man  "at  his  best  estate,"  of  the  meanness  of  the 
highest  human  grandeur,  now  made  plain  in  the  spectacle  of  that 
hearsed  mortal,  overcame  him.  His  eye  once  more  closed ;  his 
action  was  suspended ;  and,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper,  he  broke 
the  long-draw  n  pause — There  is  nothing  great  but  God. — Sermons 
by  Dr  Hamilton. 

(141.)  Boundlessness  of  the  Creation. — About  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope,  another  instrument  was  formed,  which 
laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive 
spirit  of  man.  This  was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  sys- 
tem in  every  star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every 
atom.  The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole 
burden  of  its  people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
high  field  of  immensity ;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  grain  of 
sand  may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a  busy 
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population.  The  one*  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world  I 
tread  upon ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance  ;  for  it 
tells  me,  that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  and  in  the  flowers  of 
every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds 
teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  one  has  suggested  to  me,  that,  beyond  and  above  all 
that  is  visible  to  man,  there  may  be  fields  of  creation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's  hand 
to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ;  the  other  suggests  to  me, 
that  within  and  beneath  all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 
of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  region  of  invisi- 
bles ;  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  curtain  which 
shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  see  a  theatre  of  as  many 
wonders  as  astronomy  has  unfolded,  a  universe  within  the  compass 
of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  the  microscope, 
but  where  the  wonder-working  God  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of 
all  his  attributes,  where  he  can  raise  another  mechanism  of  worlds, 
and  fill  and  animate  them  all  with  the  evidence  of  his  glory. — 
Chalmers. 

(142.)  Man  is  not  forgotten  amid  the  vastness  of  the  Universe. — 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  about  the  same  time  when  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope  showed  us  that  there  might  be  myriads 
of  other  worlds  claiming  the  Creator's  care,  the  invention  of  the 
microscope  proved  to  us  that  there  were  in  our  own  world  myriads 
of  creatures,  before  unknown,  which  this  care  was  preserving. 
While  one  discovery  seemed  to  remove  the  Divine  Providence 
further  from  us,  the  other  gave  us  most  striking  examples  that  it 
was  far  more  active  in  our  neighbourhood  than  we  had  supposed : 
while  the  first  extended  the  boundaries  of  God's  known  kingdom, 
th©  second  made  its  known  administration  more  minute  and  careful. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  leaf  and  in  the  bud,  in  solids  and  in  fluids, 
animals  existed  hitherto  unsuspected ;  the  apparently  dead  masses 
and  blank  spaces  of  the  world  were  found  to  swarm  with  life.  And 
yet,  of  the  animals  thus  revealed,  all,  though  unknown  to  us  be- 
fore, had  never  been  forgotten  by  Providence.  Their  structure, 
their  vessels  and  limbs,  their  adaptation  to  their  situation,  their 
food  and  habitations,  were  regulated  in  as  beautiful  and  complete 
a  manner  as  those  of  the  largest  and  apparently  most  favoured 
animals.  The  smallest  insects  are  as  exactly  finished,  often  as  gaily 
ornamented,  as  the  most  graceful  beasts  or  the  birds  of  brightest 
plumage.  And  when  we  seem  to  go  out  of  the  domain  of  the 
complex  animal  structure  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  come  to 
animals  of  apparently  more  scanty  faculties  and  less  developed 
powers  of  enjoyment  and  action,  we  still  find  that  their  faculties 
and  their  senses  are  in  exact  harmony  with  their  situation  and 
circumstances ;  that  the  wants  which  they  have  are  provided  for, 
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and  the  powers  which  they  possess  called  into  activity.  So  that 
Muller.  the  patient  and  accurate  observer  of  the  smallest  and  most 
obsure  microscopical  animalcula,  declares  that  all  classes  alike — 
those  which  have  manifest  organs,  and  those  which  have  not — oiler 
a  vast  quantity  of  new  and  striking  views  of  the  animal  economy; 
every  step  of  our  discoveries  leading  us  to  admire  the  design  and 
care  of  the  Creator.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence is,  in  fact,  capable  of  extending  itself  adequately  to  an  im- 
mense succession  of  tribes  of  beings,  surpassing  what  we  can 
image  or  could  previously  have  anticipated  ;  and  thus  we  may  feel 
secure,  so  far  as  analogy  can  secure  us,  that  the  mere  multitude  of 
created  objects  cannot  remove  us  from  the  government  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Creator. — Whevell. 

(143.)  The  Bands  of  Orion. — "Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of 
Orion  ?"' — Job.  The  three  bright  stars  which  constitute  the  girdle 
or  band  of  Orion  never  change  their  form  ;  they  preserve  the  same 
relative  position  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  the  constellation 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  age  to  age.  They  present  precisely 
the  same  appearance  to  us  which  they  did  to  Job.  No  sooner  does 
the  constellation  rise  above  the  horizon,  however  long  may  have 
been  the  intervals  since  we  last  beheld  it,  than  these  three  stars 
appear  in  the  old  familiar  position.  They  afford  us  one  of  the 
highest  types  of  immutability  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless  changes. 
When  heartsick  and  weary  of  the  continual  alterations  we  observe 
in  this  world,  on  whose  most  enduring  objects  and  affections  is 
written  the  melancholy  doom  "  passing  away,"  it  is  comlorting  to 
look  up  to  that  bright  beacon  in  the  heavens  that  remains  un- 
moved amid  all  the  restless  surges  of  time's  great  ocean.  And  yet, 
in  the  profound  rest  of  these  stars  there  is  a  ceaseless  motion  ;  in 
their  apparent  stability  and  everlasting  endurance  there  is  a  con- 
stant change,  in  vast  courses,  with  inconceivable  velocity,  they 
are  whirling  round  invisible  centres,  and  ever  passing  into  new 
collocations.  They  appear  to  us  motionless  and  changeless  because 
of  our  great  distance  from  them,  just  as  the  foaming  torrent  that 
rushes  down  the  hill-side  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  in  the 
wildest  and  most  vagrant  courses,  filling  all  the  air  with  its  cease- 
less shout*,  appears  from  an  opposite  hill  frozen  by  the  distance 
into  silence  and  rest — a  mere  motionless,  changeless  glacier  on  the 
mountain  side. 

(144.)  The  Poor  Wotnan  and  her  Flower. — In  a  lonely  chamber 
there  dwelt  some  time  ago  an  aged  woman,  whose  scanty  pittance 
of  half-a-crown  a  week  was  scarcely  enough  for  her  bare  liveli- 
hood. A  pious  person,  visiting  her  one  day,  observed  with  surprise 
a  strawberry  plant  growing  and  flourishing  in  a  broken  teapot  that 
stood  on  the  window-sill.     He  remarked  iroru  time  to  time  how  it 
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grew,  and  with  what  care  it  was  tended  and  watched.  At  length 
he  said,  one  day,  to  this  poor  woman,  "  Your  plant  does  well , 
you'll  soon  have  some  strawberries  on  it."  "  It  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  fruit  I  grow  it,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Then  why  do  you 
take  so  much  care  of  it  ?  "  he  asked.  '•  Well,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  I  am  very  poor — too  poor  to  keep  any  living  creature  ;  but  it  is 
a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  that  living  plant,  for  I  know  that  it 
can  only  live  by  the  power  of  God,  and  as  I  see  it  live  and  grow 
from  day  to  day  it  tells  me  that  God  is  near." 

(145.)  Happy  Nancy's  Secret;  or,  Confidence  in  God. — There 
once  lived  in  an  old  brown  cottage  a  solitary  woman.  She  tended 
her  little  garden,  and  knit  and  spun  for  her  living.  She  was  known 
everywhere,  from  village  to  village,  by  the  name  of  "  Happy 
Nancy."  She  had  no  money,  no  family,  no  relatives,  and  was 
half-blind,  quite  lame,  and  very  crooked.  There  was  no  comeli- 
ness in  her,  and  yet  there,  in  that  homely,  deformed  body,  the 
great  God,  who  loves  to  bring  strength  out  of  weakness,  had  set 
His  royal  seal. 

'•  Well,  Nancy,  singing  again  ?  "  would  the  chance  visitor  say,  as 
he  stopped  at  her  door. 

"  0  yes,  I'm  for  ever  at  it." 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  your  secret,  Nancy.  You  are  all  alone 
you  work  hard,  you  have  nothing  very  pleasant  surrounding  you 
what  is  the  reason  you're  so  happy  ?  " 

ft  Perhaps  it's  because  I  haven  t  got  anybody  but  God,"  repliec 
the  good  creature,  looking  upward.  "  You  see,  rich  folks  like 
you  depend  upon  their  families  and  their  houses ;  they've  got  tc 
be  thinking  about  their  business,  of  their  wives  and  children  ;  anc 
then  they're  always  mighty  afraid  of  troubles  a-head.  I  ain't  goi 
anything  to  trouble  myself  about,  you  see,  'cause  I  leave  all  to  tht 
Lord.  1  think,  well,  it  He  can  keep  this  great  world  in  such  gooc 
order,  the  sun  rolling  day  after  day,  and  the  stars  shining  nigh1 
after  night,  and  make  my  garden  things  come  up  the  same,  seasoi 
after  season,  He  can  certainly  take  care  of  such  a  poor  thing  as  ] 
am ;  and  so  you  see  I  leave  it  all  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  takes 
care  of  me." 

"  Well,  but,  Nancy,  suppose  a  frost  comes  after  your  fruit-tree! 
are  all  in  blossom  and  your  plants  out ;  suppose " 

"  But  I  don't  suppose — 1  never  can  suppose — I  don't  want  t( 
suppose,  except  that  the  Lord  will  do  everything  right.  That'; 
what  makes  you  people  unhappy — you're  all  the  time  supposing 
Now,  why  can't  you  wait  till  the  suppose  comes,  and  then  main 
the  best  of  it  ?  " 

"Ah,  Nancy,  it's  pretty  certain  you'll  get  to  heaven,  while  man] 
of  us,  with  all  our  worldly  wisdom,  will  have  to  stay  out." 

"  There  you  are — at  it  again,"  said  Nancy,  shaking  her  head 
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"  always  looking  out  for  some  black  cloud.  Why,  if  I  were  you, 
I'd  keep  the  devil  at  arm's  length,  instead  of  taking  him  right  into 
my  heart.    He'll  do  you  a  desperate  sight  of  mischief." 

She  was  right.  We  do  take  the  demon  of  care,  of  distrust,  of 
melancholy  foreboding,  of  ingratitude,  right  into  our  heart.  We 
canker  every  pleasure  with  gloomy  fear  of  coming  ill.  We  sel- 
dom trust  that  blessings  will  enter,  or  hail  them  when  they  come. 
We  should  be  more  child-like  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  believe  in 
His  love,  learn  to  confide  in  His  wisdom,  and  not  in  our  own ;  and, 
above  all,  wait  till  the  "  suppose  "  comes,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Depend  upon  it,  earth  would  seem  an  Eden  if  you  would  follow 
Happy  Nancy's  rule,  and  never  give  place  in  your  bosom  to  imagi- 
nary evils. 

(146.)  Afraid  of  God. — Some  years  ago,  a  band  of  missionaries 
in  the  Fiji  Islands  found  their  home  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
savages  armed  for  battle.  Being  both  unable  and  unwilling  1  o 
fight,  they  shut  their  door  and  began  to  pray.  Presently  the  howl- 
ing of  the  savages  ceased.  Then  one  of  the  missionaries  went 
out,  and  found  only  one  savage  there.  Said  the  missionary : 
'*  Where  are  your  chiefs  ?  "  "  They  are  gone.  They  heard  you 
praying  to  your  God  ;  and  they  know  your  God  is  a  strong  God, 
and  they  are  gone."  The  savages  were  right  at  last.  God  is  a 
strong  God ;  strong  to  help  those  who  love  Him — strong  to  punish 
His  enemies. 

(147.)  "  I  am  Strong  in  Him" — (i  The  other  day,"  says  the 
Rev.  Norman  M'Leod,  "  I  was  requested  by  a  brother  minister, 
who  was  unwell,  to  go  and  visit  a  dying  child.  He  told  me  some 
remarkable  things  of  this  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  during 
three  years  sickness  had  manifested  the  most  perfect  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  with  a  singular  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit.  I 
went  to  visit  him.  The  child  had  suffered  excruciating  pain  ;  for 
years  he  had  not  known  one  day's  rest.  1  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  boy.  After  drawing  near  to  him,  and  speaking  some  words  of 
sympathy,  he  looked  at  me  with  his  blue  eyes — he  could  not 
move,  it  was  the  night  'before  he  died — and  breathed  into  my  ear 
these  few  words  :  '  I  am  strong  in  Him.'  The  words  were  few,  and 
uttered  feebly ;  they  were  the  words  of  a  feeble  child,  in  a  poor 
home,  where  the  only  ornament  was  that  of  a  meek,  and  quiet, 
and  affectionate  mother :  but  these  words  seemed  to  lilt  the 
burden  from  the  very  heart;  they  seemed  to  make  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  ever  it  was  before  ;  they  brought  home  to  my 
heart  a  great  and  blessed  truth.  May  all  of  us  be  '  strong  in 
Him!'" 

(148)  "  Their  Strength  is  to  sit  still." — u  You  are  in  better  hands 
than  your  own,  if  you  will  but  be  quiet,"  said  the  judge  to  a 
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prisoner  who  was  not  guilty,  and  who  so  stoutly  asserted  his  inno- 
cence as  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

How  often  is  the  Christian,  under  some  afflicted  dispensation, 
restless,  and  struggling  to  extricate  himself,  forgetting  that  he, 
with  all  that  concerns  him,  is  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  that  he  has 
said :  "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 

(149.)  The  little  boy's  answer. — A  little  boy,  upon  asking  his 
mother  how  many  gods  there  were,  was  instantly  answered  by  his 
younger  brother,  '•  Why  one,  to  be  sure."  4<  But  how  do  you  know 
that  ?"  inquired  the  other.  "  Because,"  he  replied,  "  God  fills 
every  place,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other." 

(150.)  Little  Boys. — A  little  boy  at  a  school  at  Bristol  was 
asked  "  Where  God  was  ?"  and  he  properly  replied,  "  In  Heaven." 
However,  the  master  thought  he  would  put  the  same  question  to 
another,  and  learn  what  he  had  to  say :  he  answered,  "  Every- 
where." He  then  tried  a  third  little  boy  with  the  same  question, 
and  he  called  out,  "  God  is  here  "  They  were  all  right.  God  is  in 
Heaven  ;   God  is  everywhere  ;   God  is  here. 

(151.)  God  is  everywhere. — During  the  ravages  of  the  great 
plague  in  London,  Lord  Craven,  whose  hotise  was  situated  where 
Craven-street  now  stands,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
determined  to  retire  into  the  country.  His  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  he  was  passing  through  the  hall  to  enter  it,  when  he 
heard  a  negro  servant  saying  to  another  domestic,  "  I  suppose,  by 
my  lord's  quitting  London  to  avoid  this  plague,  that  his  God  lives 
in  the  country,  and  not  in  town."  The  negro  said  this  in  the 
innocent  simplicity  of  his  heart,  really  believing  in  a  plurality  of 
gods.  The  speech,  however,  struck  Lord  Craven  most  forcibly. 
"My  God,''  thought  he,  "lives  everywhere,  and  can  preserve  me 
in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country.  1  will  even  stay  where  I  am. 
The  ignorance  of  that  negro  has  preached  a  useful  sermon  to  me. 
Lord  pardon  that  unbelief,  and  that  distrust  of  thy  Providence, 
which  made  me  think  of  running  away  from  thy  hand."  He 
countermanded  his  orders  for  the  journey,  he  remained  in  London, 
he  was  remarkably  useful  in  administering  to  the  necessities  of 
the  sick,  and  he  was  saved  from  the  surrounding  infection. 

(152.)  A  Countryman. — Collins,  the  freethinker,  or  deist,  met  a 
plain  countryman  going  to  church.  He  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  "  To  church,  Sir."  "  What  to  do  there  ?"  "  To  worship 
Uod."  "  Pray,  whether  is  your  God  a  great  or  a  little  God  ?"  He 
is  both,  Sir."  "  How  can  he  be  both?"  "  He  is  so  great,  Sir,  that 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him  ;  and  so  little  that  he 
can  dwell  in  my  heart."     Collins  declared  that  this  simple  answer 
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from  the  countryman  had  more  effect  upon  his  mind  than  all  the 
volumes  which  learned  doctors  had  written  against  him. 

(153.)  God  Everywhere. — La  Fontaine,  chaplain  of  the  Prussian 
army,  once  preached  a  very  earnest  and  eloquent  sermon  on  the  sin 
and  folly  of  yielding  to  a  hasty  temper.  The  next  day  he  was 
accosted  by  a  major  of  the  regiment  with  the  words, — "  Well,  sir ! 
I  think  you  made  use  of  the  prerogatives  of  your  office  to  give  me 
some  very  ?harp  hits  yesterday." 

"  I  certainly  thought  of  you  while  I  was  preparing  the  sermon," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  I  had  no  intention  of  being  either  personal 
or  sharp  " 

"  Well,  it  is  of  no  use,"  said  the  major,  "I  have  a  hasty  temper, 
and  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  cannot  control  it.     It  is  impossible." 

And  still  adhering  to  this  opinion,  alter  some  farther  conversation, 
he  went  his  way. 

The  next  Sabbath  La  Fontaine  preached  upon  self-deception,  and 
the  vain  excuses  which  men  are  wont  to  make. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  a  man  will  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  control  his  temper,  when  he  very  well  knows  that  were  the 
same  provocation  to  happen  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  he  not 
only  could  but  would  control  himself  entirely.  And  yet  he  dares 
to  say  that  the  continual  presence  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  imposes  upon  him  neither  restraint  nor  fear  !" 

The  next  day  his  friend,  the  major,  again  accosted  him. 

"  You  were  right  yesterday,  chaplain,"  he  said,  humbly.  "  Here- 
after, whenever  you  see  me  in  danger  of  failing,  remind  me  of  the 
King  !" 

And  so,  do  not  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  King  !  The  cross 
which  in  our  weariness  we  are  fain  to  lay  down  is  borne  for  His 
sake.  His  all-seeing  eye  notes  the  "  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  "  as  surely  as  it  searches  out  the  hidden  wrong — the  poor 
and  pitiful  excuse. 

lie  is  "  with  us  alway."  Shall  this  grand  and  divine  mystery  of 
the  unseen  Eternal  Presence  be  to  us  a  continual  source  of  sweetest 
comfort,  or  one  of  saddest  condemnation  ?  What  is  the  witness 
which  our  lives  are  giving  to  that  clear  vision  which  reads  the 
heart  and  searches  out  the  inmost  thought  ?  Is  it  a  record  of  calm 
trust,  and  earnest  endeavour,  and  holy  faith  ?  Are  ours  the  hands 
that  bear  the  "cup  of  cold  water  "  to  Christ's  little  ones,  and  that 
grow  "  not  weary  in  well-doing  ?"  Are  ours  the  feet  that  unfal- 
tering "  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  ?"  Are  ours  tho 
lips  whose  every  word  is  "  fitly  spoken  ?"  Are  ours  the  hearts 
whose  earnest  prayer  is  continually,  "  Not  our  will,  O  Lord,  but 
thine  be  done  ?"'  Are  ours  the  lives  whose  continual  service  and 
effort  echo  the  cry,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come  !" 

If  these  things  are  not  so,  let  us  remember  the  King — remember 
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not  only  His  justice  but  His  mercy  also,  the  pity  and  the  power 
that  pardons,  the  hand  that  helps,  the  rock  that  is  our  refuge,  and 
the  rest  that  remaineth.     Remind  us  of  the  King  ! 

(154.)  Mungo  Park  in  the  Desert. — The  thought  of  God's  Omni- 
presence comforted  this  great  traveller  when  he  was  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara.  He  had  been  robbed  and  stripped,  of  everything  and 
was  left  naked.  But  he  suddenly  saw  a  little  piece  ot  moss,  and 
taking  it  up,  he  saw  how  beautiful  it  was.  He  said :  "  Then  the 
hand  of  God  is  here ;  here  is  one  of  his  works.  I  call  loudly,  and 
there  is  none  to  hear,  but  the  prowling  lion  and  the  howling  jackall, 
and  yet  God  is  here  and  that  comforts  me." 

(155.)  Close  to  God. — A  poor  Swedish  sailor,  in  the  loneliness 
and  heart-sickness  which  many  a  youth  has  felt  on  the  wide  ocean, 
felt  the  need  of  something  to  lean  upon  in  his  trouble.  Then  he 
bethought  him  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  he  said  of  his  experience 
afterward,  "  With  my  very  first  thought  of  him  he  met  me  at  the 
wheel.  There,  in  the  solemn  darkness,  the  Saviour  showed  him- 
self to  me.  I  cannot  speak  your  language  well,  but  Christ  under- 
stands me  and  I  understand  him,  and  ever  since  he  met  me  at  the 
wheel — poor  sinner's  friend — I  live  very  close  to  him."  God  has 
come  down  to  him  in  his  every  day  employment.  No  sooner  does 
his  heart  go  out  to  Christ  than  he  comes  down  to  meet  it. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  workshop,  the  office,  or  on  the  vessel's  deck, 
wherever  a  prayer  can  go  up,  tbere  can  a  blessing  come  down  to 
the  soul. 

(156.)  Omniscience  of  God. — The  omniscience  of  God,  as  a  modern 
writer  observes,  is  a  source  of  pleasing  reflection  to  a  good  man — 
under  the  struggle  he  maintains  with  his  corruption,  under  the 
reproaches  of  enemies,  or  the  suspicions  of  friends,  under  trouble, 
and  when  at  a  throne  of  grace  imploring  his  blessing.  But  how 
useful  may  this  reflection  be  as  a  check  to  sin,  and  as  a  motive  to 
virtue  !  One  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  therefore,  recommended 
it  to  his  pupils,  as  the  best  means  to  induce  and  enable  them  to 
behave  worthily,  to  imagine  that  some  very  distinguished  charac- 
ter was  always  looking  upon  them.  But  what  was  the  eye  of  a 
Cato  to  the  eye  of  God  ?  Who  would  not  approve  themselves  unto 
him? 

(157.)  The  Master  is  always  in. — One  day  a  lady  came  home  from 
shopping.  Her  little  boy  did  not  meet  her  and  throw  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  show  how  glad 
he  was  to  have  her  come  home  again.  Instead  of  this,  he  seemed 
afraid  to  look  his  mother  in  the  face,  and  kept  out  of  her  way  as 
much  as  he  eould  all  day.  His  mother  thought  it  very  strange 
and  wondered  what  was  the  matter.    At  the  close  of  the  day  she 
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found  the  reason.  When  she  was  undressing  him  to  go  to  bed,  he 
said  :  ''  Mother,  can  God  see  through  the  crack  in  the  closet  door  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  his  mother.  "  And  can  he  see  when  it  is  all  dark 
there  ?"  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  He  can  see  us  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places."  "  Then  God  saw  me,"  said  the  little  fellow.  "  When 
you  were  gone  out,  I  got  into  the  closet  and  ate  up  ail  the  cake. 
1  am  very  sorry.  Please  forgive  me,"  and  he  laid  his  head  upon 
his  mother's  lap  and  cried  bitterly. — "  Johnnie,"  said  a  man  winking 
slyly  to  a  clerk  of  his  acquaintance  in  a  dry  goods  store,  you  must 
give  me  extra  measure.  Your  master  is  not  in."  Johnnie  looked 
up  in  the  man's  face  very  seriously,  and  said,  "  My  master  is  always 
in."  Johnnie's  Master  was  the  all-seeing  God.  Let  us  all,  when 
we  are  tempted  to  do  wrong,  adopt  Johnnie's  motto — "My  Master 
is  always  in."  It  will  save  us  from  many  a  sin,  and  so  from  much 
sorrow. 

(158.)  Father  Knows. — A  gentleman  was  one  day  opening  a  box 
of  dry  goods.  His  little  son  was  standing  near,  and  as  his  father 
took  the  packages  from  the  box,  he  laid  some  of  them  upon  the 
arm  of  the  boy.  A  little  friend  and  playmate  of  the  merchant's 
son  was  standing  by  looking  on.  As  package  after  package  was 
laid  upon  the  arm  of  the  boy,  his  little  friend  began  to  fear  his 
load  was  becoming  too  heavy,  and  said  : 

"  Johnny,  don't  you  think  you've  got  as  much  as  you  can 
carry  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  dear  little  Johnny  answered  in  a  sweet,  happy 
tone,  "father  knows  how  much  I  can  carry." 

Brave,  trusting  little  fellow  !  He  did  not  grow  restless  or  im- 
patient under  the  burden,  heavy  though  it  doubtless  seemed. 
There  was  no  danger,  he  felt,  that  his  father  would  lay  a  load  on 
him  too  heavy  for  him.  His  father  knew  his  strength,  or  rather 
the  weakness  of  that  little  arm,  and  would  not  overtask  it.  More 
than  all,  his  father  loved  him,  and  therefore  could  not  harm  him. 

It  is  such  a  spirit  of  loving  trust  in  Him  that  God  desires  all 
His  children  to  possess.  He  says:  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

(150.)  "  Thou  God  Seest  Me.n— One  day  the  astronomer  Mitchell 
was  engaged  in  making  some  observations  on  the  sun,  and  as  it 
descended  toward  the  horizon,  just  as  it  was  setting,  there  came 
into  the  rays  of  the  great  telescope  the  top  of  a  hill  seven  miles 
away.  On  the  top  of  that  hill  was  a  large  number  of  apple  trees, 
and  in  one  of  them  were  two  boys  stealing  apples.  One  was  get- 
ting the  apples,  and  the  other  was  watching  to  make  certain  that 
nobody  saw  them,  feeling  certain  that  they  were  undiscovered. 
But  there  sat  Professor  Mitchell,  seven  miles  away,  with  the  great 
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eye  of  his  telescope  directed  fully  upon  them,  seeing  every  move- 
ment they  made  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  under  the  tree  with 
them.  So  it  is  often  with  men.  Because  they  do  not  see  the  eye 
which  watches  with  a  sleepless  vigilance,  they  think  they  are  not 
seen.  But  the  eye  of  Q-od  is  upon  them,  and  not  an  action  can  be 
concealed.  If  man  can  penetrate  with  the  searching  eye  which 
science  constructed  for  his  use  the  wide  realm  of  the  material 
heavens,  shall  not  He  who  sitteth  upon  their  circuit  be  able  to 
know  all  that  transpires  upon  the  earth,  which  He  has  made  the 
resting-place  of  His  feet  ? 

(160.)  A  Child  and  his  Grandfather. — A  man  once  took  his 
little  child  with  him  while  he  went  to  steal  some  wood,  and  he 
said  to  the  boy,  "  Look  about  you,  lest  any  one  should  see  me." 
The  boy  had  read  his  Bible,  and,  having  looked  round,  the  father 
said,  "  Have  you  looked  all  ways  ? '"  "  No,"  replied  the  little  boy, 
"  there  is  some  one  looking."  "  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  father. 
"  Oh,"  replied  the  child,  "  father,  you  have  not  looked  up,  and 
there  is  God  looking  down  upon  you."  He  was  right.  "  His  eyes 
are  upon  the  ways  of  men,  and  He  seeth  all  their  goings." 

(161).  Pre-ordination, — A  hyper-Oalvinist  Scotch  minister  one 
day  found  his  Calvinistic  man-servant  in  the  act  of  stealing  spoons. 
"  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  pilferer,  by  way  of  excuse,  "  I  canna  help  it ; 
it  was  fore-ordained  that  I  should  steal  spoons !  "  "  Yes,  Sandy," 
wa%  the  reply,  "  and  it  was  also  fore-ordained  that  I  should  either 
give  you  a  tremendous  beating  with  my  walking-stick,  or  send 
you  to  prison." 

(162.)  Fore-knowledge,  not  Pre-ordination. — The  Rev.  Robert 
Crozier,  a  patriarchal  Wesleyan  minister,  recently  deceased,  was 
on  one  occasion  arguing  with  a  Oalvinist  who  maintained  that  God 
had  decreed  everything — foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Crozier,  "  you  and  I 
need  not  fall  out  or  get  warm  on  the  subject,  for  if  God  decreed 
everything,  he  decreed  me  to  be  an  Arminian,  and  you  to  be  a 
Calvinist ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  are  right  I  am  right,  and  if  you 
are  wrong  I  am  right ;  so  that  always  I  am  right. " 

(163.)  The  Countryman  and  the  Magistrate. — A  gentleman 
some  years  ago,  while  travelling  in  a  railway  carriage,  was  loqua- 
ciously defending  the  doctrine  that  God  had  decreed  everything 
that  comes  to  pass.  A  shrewd  countryman  was  listening,  but 
made  no  remark  till  the  next  topic  of  conversation  turned  up, 
which  happened  to  be  the  murder  of  a  magistrate  in  a  neighbour- 
ing county.  The  predestinarian  gentleman  launched  out  in  no 
measured  terms  against  the  murderer.  "  Sir,"  said  the  country- 
man, "  do  you  know  if  there  be  a  reward  for  the  murderer  ?  " 
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The  other  replied,  "  I  believe  there  is."  "  Then  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  claim  it,"  said  the  countryman.  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  said 
the  other  with  astonishment ;  "  I  know  nothing  about  it."  "  Yes, 
but  you  do,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  you  have  told  us  that  God 
decreed  everything,  and  hence  he  decreed  that  thing,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  call  at  the  first  magistrate's  office  you  come 
to,  and  swear  against  your  Maker,  and  get  the  reward." 

(164  )  God  an  everlasting  Dwelling  Place. — What  a  beautiful 
thought  was  that  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  "  O  God,  Thou  art 
our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations  ! "  Changes  are  continually 
occurring  in  this  world ;  "  man,  being  in  honour,  abideth  not ;  " 
kingdoms  rise  and  fall;  the  day  is  coming  when  the  earth  and  all 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up;  they  wax  old  like 
a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  they  shall  be  changed ;  they  shall  be 
folded  up  and  laid  aside  as  worn-out  clothing,  to  be  used  no  more 
in  the  same  fashion ;  but  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  our 
God  and  our  Saviour  shall  ever  remain  the  same  for  consolation 
and  refuge. 

(165.)  Eternity  has  no  grey  hairs, — The  flowers  fade,  the  heart 
withers,  man  grows  old  and  dies ;  but  time  writes  no  wrinkles 
on  eternity.  Eternity  !  0  stupendous  thought !  The  ever-present, 
the  unborn,  undecaying  and  undying- — the  endless  chain  composing 
the  life  of  the  universe.  Earth  has  its  beauties,  but  time  shrouds 
them  or  their  grave ;  its  palaces,  they  are  but  the  gilded  sepulchre ; 
its  pleasures,  they  are  bursting  bubbles.  Not  so  in  the  untried 
bourne.  In  the  dwelling  of  the  Almighty  can  come  no  footsteps 
of  decay. 
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Dissertation  VII. 


HILE  the  natural  attributes  of  God  are  such  as  belong  to 
the  nature  of  His  Being,  and  constitute  His  incom- 
prehensible essence,  His  moral  attributes  are  such 
dispositions  and  permanent  states  of  mind  as  are 
essential  to  His  moral  perfections.  Finney  holds  that  God's  entire 
character,  and  every  moral  exercise  of  His  infinite  mind,  is  only  a 
modification  of  His  benevolence.  The  whole  moral  character  of 
God  is  good.  Moral  agency  pre-supposed  in  the  exercise  of  God's 
moral  attributes.     God  a  moral  agent. 

I. — The  Goodness  of  God. 

I. — The  goodness  of  God,  when  considered  as  a  distinct  attribute 
of  His  nature,  signifies  benevolence,  and  is  expressed  in  benevolent 
actions. 

1.  God  is  essentially,  perfectly,  and  immutably  good  in  Himself. 
It  is  an  essential  property  of  His  moral  nature. 

2.  God  has  infinite  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  He 
delighteth  in  mercy. 

3.  God's  goodness  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  nothing  which 
is  capable  of  happiness  comes  immediately  from  His  creating  hand 
without  being  placed  in  circumstances  of  positive  felicity.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  natural  and  moral  evils  into 
the  world,  He,  in  His  goodness,  has  devised  means  to  remedy 
these  evils  and  restore  man  to  happiness. — Pp.  128-131. 

II, — Natural  Theology,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
teachings  of  Revelation,  declares  the  Divine  goodness. 

1.  It  is  displayed  in  the  production  and  arrangement  of  the 
material  universe. 
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2.  Notwithstanding  the  admitted  inconveniences  of  this  world, 
the  whole  universe  is  planned  and  arranged  on  the  principles  of 
benevolence.  Some  of  these  natural  evils  and  sources  of  annoy- 
ance are  the  result  of  man's  transgression,  while  others  are  the 
chastisements  of  a  merciful  Father,  and  are  designed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  moral  good.  "In  a  vast  plurality  of  instances,  in  which 
contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  bene- 
ficial."— Paley  —Pp.  131—132. 

II L — Tbe  Divine  goodness  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  rich  and 
ample  supplies  of  Nature. 

1.  In  the  luxurious  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
universe — designed  for  the  use  and  happiness  of  man. 

2.  His  benevolence  is  largely  unfolded  in  His  providential  deal- 
ings with  man. 

3.  The  richness  of  His  goodness  is  chiefly  manifested  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  gift  of  God's 
love.  The  mercies  and  favours  of  God  wonderfully  transcend  our 
powers  of  contemplation ;  they  are  vastly  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  our  conception,  and  more  valuable  than  our  highest 
estimate  ;  but  when  compared  with  Christ  they  are  but  drops  com- 
pared with  the  ocean,  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  compared 
with  the  stupendous  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  as  a  particle  of 
light  compared  with  the  sun. 

4.  The  act  of  infinite  compassion  and  benevolence  is  repeated 
in  the  conversion  of  every  individual  sinner. — Pp.  132-135. 

The  iollowing  passages  of  Scripture  teach  God's  goodness : — 

I. — As  manifested  to  His  creatures  qenerally. — Psa.  viii.  1 ; 
xxxiii  5;  lxv.  8-13;  civ.  10,  11,  16-18-21,  24,  25,  27,  28;  cxix. 
68  ;  cxlv.  16 ;  cxlvii.  7-9 ;  cxxxvi.  25 ;  Zech.  ix.  17  ;  Matt.  vi.  26 ; 
Acts  xvii.  25. 

II — As  manifested  to  mankind  in  particular. — 1.  Temporally. — 
Psa.xlvi.9 ;  civ.  13-15;  cvii.  1,  8,9, 15,  21,  31,  43;  cxlv.  9  ;  Matt, 
v.  45 ;  xix.  17  ;  Luke  vi.  35  ;  Acts.  xiv.  17  ;  Rom.  ii.  3,  4  ;  x.  12  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  17  ;  James  i.  5,  17  His  goodness  is  specially  manifested 
to  those  who  fear  Him  : — Psa  xxxi.  19  ;  xxxiv.  8-10 ;  xxv.  8,  9, 12, 
14  ;  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  ciii.  1-4 ;  cxlv.  7, 10, 14, 18,  19 ;  Nahum  i.  7  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  12. 

2.  Sjnritnalhj  to  those  who  love  and  serve  Him  : — Psa.   xxiii 
4,  6  ;  xxxi.  19  ;  xxxvi.  7-9  ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  4 ;  Rom.  viii.  32 ;  Eph  i.  3-7 
ii.  4-7 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  21-23  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

II. — The  Justice  of  God. 

That  God  is  just  is  evident  (1)  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ; 
(2)  from  the  duties  which  lie  enjoins  on  mankind  in  reference  to 
justice.  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways.  The  word  justice, 
as  employed  in  a  commercial  sense,  is  inapplicable  to  God.    God'e 
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justice  defined  (1)  by  Mr.  Buck  as  "that  perfection  whereby  He 
is  infinitely  righteous  and  just,  both  in  Himself  and  in  all  His  pro- 
ceedings with  His  creatures  ;"  (2)  by  Mr.  Ryland  as  "  the  ardent 
inclination  of  His  will  to  prescribe  equal  laws  as  the  supreme 
Governor,  and  dispense  equal  rewards  and  punishments  as  the 
supreme  Judge;"  (3)  by  R  Watson,  as  a  branch  of  the  Divine 
holiness.  The  principle  of  justice  is  holiness,  and  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  righteousness.  And  when  not  regarded  as 
universal,  but  particular,  is  either  legislative  or  judicial. — Pp.  135, 
136. 

I.  Legislative  or  governmental  justice  is  that  which  determines 
man's  moral  duties,  and  binds  him  to  the  performance  of  them  ; 
and  also  defines  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  shall  be  due 
to  obedience  or  disobedience. 

(1)  It  is  conspicuously  developed  in  God's  moral  government  of 
the  world  ;  (2)  illustrated  in  the  historical  Scriptures ;  and  (3)  in 
the  imperative  manner  in  which  He  insists  upon  obedience  to  His 
laws.— Pp.  136.  137. 

II. — Judicial  or  distributive  justice  is  that  which  relates  to  re- 
wards and  punishments.  God  will  reward  the  virtuous,  and  punish 
the  wicked.  While  the  latter  cannot  escape  punishment,  those 
who  believe  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  shall  be  saved  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  already  rejoice  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
justice.— Pp.  138,  139. 

Rassages  of  Scripture  given  in  proof  of  this  doctrine  : — 

1.  Those  which  teach  that  God  is  just  to  all  men  alike — Deut.  x. 
17,  18  ;  Job  xxxiv.  11 ;  xxxvii.  23 ;  Psa.  v.  5 ;  xi.  4,  5,  7  ;  xcvii. 
2 ;  xcix.  4 ;  cxix.  137, 138  ;  Hab.  i.  12, 13  ;  Acts  x.  34,  35  j  Eph.  vi. 
8;  Col.  iii.  24,  25;  1  Pet.  i.  17;  Rev.  xv.  3;  xix.  1,  2. 

2.  Those  which  teach  that  God  is  impartially  just,  and  that  the 
delay  of  judgment  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary  : — Deut.  vii.  10  ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  3 ;  Job  xxxv.  14  ;  xl.  8  ;  Psa.  lxviii.  21 ;  xcvii.  2  ;  civ. 
7  ;  1.  16,  17,  19,  21 ;  Prov.  xi.  21 ;  xxiv.  12 ;  Eccles.  viii.  11-13 ; 
ix.  2;  Isa.  iii.  10,  11;  xlv.  21 ;  Ezek.  vii.  27 ;  xviii.  2,  3,  20,  21, 
24,  29,  31 ;  Nahum  i.  2,  3  ;  Heb.  x.  30  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

3.  Those  which  teach  that  God  will,  at  the  appointed  time, 
vindicate  His  justice  : — Psa.  lviii.  11 ;  Mai.  iii.  18  ;  Mark  x.  29, 
80  ;  John  v.  22,  28, 29 ;  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  6-10. 

III. — God  is  True  and  Faithful. 

Faithfulness,  under  certain  qualified  considerations,  is  regarded 
as  a  distinct  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  though  by  some  it  is 
only  part  of  His  holiness.  The  essential  faithfulness  and  veracity 
of  God  proved  from  : — 

(1.)  The  testimony  of  Scripture. — "  God  is  true."  "  He  is  the 
God  of  truth."    "  His  words  are  true."    "  His  counsels  are  faith- 
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fulness  and  truth."  "  He  keepeth  truth  for  ever."  "  God  is  not 
man  that  He  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that  He  should 
repent."  u  For  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie."  The  conduct  of 
God  in  all  ages  fully  attest  the  truthfulness  of  these  declarations. — 
Pp.  139-141. 

(2.)  From  the  immutability  of  His  holiness,  benevolence,  justice, 
and  happiness,  because  (1)  an  unfaithful  being  does  not  possess  any 
of  these  perfections;  and  (2)  he  would  be  unqualified  for  the 
government  of  his  rational  creatures.  Being  immutably  faithful 
man  can  trust  in  Him  in  whose  sight  nothing  is  more  offensive 
than  falsehood  and  unfaithfulness. — Pp.  141,  142. 

The  following  passages  of  Scripture  teach  the  Divine  faithfulness 
and  truth  : — 

1.  Those  which  contain  man's  testimony  to  God's  faithfulness 
and  truth : — Xum,  xxiii.  29 ;  Deut.  vii.  9,  xxxii.  2,  3 ;  Josh, 
xxiii.  14;  1  Sam.  xv.  29;  1  Kings  viii.  23;  Psa.  xxv.  10,  xxxi. 
5,  xxxiii.  4,  xxxvi.  5,  c.  5,  cv.  8,  cxi.  78,  lxxxix.  1,2,5,8,14, 
cxix.  38,  49,  89,  90,  160,  cxxxviii.  2  ;  Isa.  xxv.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  18  ; 
Kom.  iii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  13 ;  Titus  i.  2  ;  Heb.  vi.  16-19,  x.  23 ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  19  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  3, 4. 9. 

2.  Those  which  contain  God's  own  testimony  to  His  faithfulness 
and  truth  :— Psa.  lxxvii.,  7,  8,  lxxxix.,  19,  21,  24,  28-30,  32-37; 
Isa.  xiv.,  24,  xlvi.  10,  11,  xlix.,  14-16,  li.,  6,  liv.,  4,  5,  10,  lv  ,  10, 
11,  lxv.,  16  ;  Jer.  iv.,  2S  ;  Ezek.  xii.,  2o  ;  Mai.  iii.,  6  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 


3o 


IV. — God  is  Merciful. 


Mercy  is  a  compassionate  disposition,  tenderness  and  pity  ;  a  will- 
ingness to  spare  and  save ;  clemency,  mildness,  unwillingness  to  pun- 
ish the  guilty,  compassion  exercised  towards  an  offender  in  distress ; 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  mere  goodness  by  its  combination 
with  justice.  Mercy,  considered  in  relation  to  God,  is  not  (1)  a 
passion  or  affection  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  in  man  ;  but  (2)  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  Ilia  nature,  under  the  control  of  sovereign  reason, 
and  in  its  operations  guided  by  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence. 
It  has  sometimes  been  termed  (1)  preserving  mercy  ;  (2)  comfort- 
ing mercy  ;  (3)  relieving  mercy  ;  (4)  pardoning  mercy  ;  and  (f>  j  uni- 
versal mercy.  These  are  only  various  manifestations  of  the  same  at- 
tribute. Socrates  doubted  whether  it  were  possible  for  God  to  for- 
give sin  ;  but  this  is  only  an  evidence  that  human  reason,  unaided 
by  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  is,  as  President  J )  wight  remarks, 
"  utterly  unable  "  to  prove  such  a  doctrine.  For  reason  to  ascer- 
tain that  ( iod  will  forgive  sin,  it  must  arrive  at  such  knowledge 
by  (1)  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  this  attribute  of  mercy  ;  or 
(2)  from  the  fact  that  He  has,  in  some  one  instance,  at  least,  for- 
given sin  ;  or  (3)  it  must  be  inferred  from  some  argument 
founded  upon  analogy. — Pp.  143-1 40. 
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Remark:  1.  That  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  mercy  it  can- 
not be  proved  that  God  will  forgive  man's  sin  ;  because  (1)  of  the 
extent  and  immense  concerns  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  which 
demand  other  measures  than  such  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
or  devise ;  and  (2)  because  God  does  many  things  completely  con- 
trary to  all  that  we  should  expect  or  cau  understand. 

2.  That  apart  from  revelation,  we  have  no  case  of  God  forgiving 
the  sin  of  mankind.     Nature  is  silent. 

3.  That  analogy  tails  to  satisfactorily  teach  us  that  God  will  for- 
give sin.  The  patience  with  which  he  endures,  and  the  blessings 
which  he  bestows  upon  us,  notwithstanding  our  provocations,  are 
connected  with  a  state  of  trial,  and  furnish  no  solid  argument  of 
future  rewards.  Man's  hope  is  in  Christ — the  Mediator.  God's 
greatest  mercy  is  manifested  in  pardoning  the  penitent  who  believes 
in  Jesus.— Pp.  146-148. 

The  following  texts  clearly  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
mercy :— Exod.  xxxiv.  5-7 ;  Deut.  iv.  30,  31 ;  Neh.  ix.  17  ;  Psa.  li. 
1 ;  lvii.  9,  10 ;  cxvii.  1,  2  ;  cxviii.  1-4 ;  ciii.  8-14,  17,  18 ;  lxxviii.  9 
—11,  17,  38,  39;  lxxxvi.  5,  15;  xc.  14;  cxxx  7,  8  ;  cxlv.  8,  9; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  18 ;  xlviii.  9-17  ;  liv.  6-8  ;  lv.  6,  7  ;  Jer.  iii,  12  ;  xiii.  27  ; 
xxvi.  13  ;  xxxi.  18,  20  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  23,  30-32 ;  xxxiii.  11  ;Dan.  ix. 
8-10,  18;  Joel  ii.  12, 13  ;  Micah  vii.  18,  19  ;  Hosea  vi.  1,  2  ;  Mai. 
iii.  7  ;  Matt.  iii.  2,  8 ;  ix.  13  ;  Luke  i.  75-78  ;  xix.  10 ;  xxiv.  47  ; 
Acts  iii.  19 ;  Rom.  ix.  22 ;  Eph.  ii.  4,  5 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Titus  iii  4, 
5 ;  H^b.  iv.  6;  Jas.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

V. — God's  Infinite  Knowledge  and  Wisdom. 

Wisdom  and  knoivledge  defined ;  the  former  is  that  right  and  per- 
fectly good  use  everywhere  displayed  by  the  Almighty,  in  the 
exercise  of  His  infinite  knowledge,  in  promoting  the  good  of  man- 
kind. It  is  manifested  (1)  in  the  works  of  Creation  ;  (2)  in  the 
dispensations  of  providence  ;  (3)  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  (4) 
in  the  Divine  Moral  Government  of  the  universe;  (5)  in  the  pre- 
servation and  protection  of  the  saints  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  as 
well  asinthe  doctrines  and  duties  taught  in  the  Bible.  The  latter 
is  defined  as  that  perfection  by  which  God  knows  all  things,  not 
by  successive  discoveries,  but  by  His  own  infinite  intuition. — 
Pp.  148, 149. 

These  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature  are  : — 

1.  Taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.     See  passages  below. 

2.  Evidenced  in  the  works  of  Creation.  "  In  the  works  of  God 
there  are  objects  and  operations  infinitely  great ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  created  particles  infinitely  small.  In  these  immea- 
surable extremes  the  wisdom  of  God  is  strikingly  unfolded." — Dr. 
Watts.  They  are  displayed  (1)  in  the  contrivance  and  sublime 
arrangement  of  the  planetary  and  sideral  universe ;  (2)  in  the  pro- 
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perties  and  virtues  of  herbs ;  (3)  in  the  peculiar  formation  and  uses 
of  minerals ;  (4)  in  the  organization  of  animals  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  ends  for  which  they  were  created ;    (5)  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  together  with  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  human 
intellect.     By  the   aid  of  optical  instruments  millions  of  natural 
existences,  both  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  unseen,  and 
consequently  unnoticed  by    the    human  eye,  unfold  in  the  most 
interesting  manner  the  transcendent  Wisdom  of  God. — Pp  149-152. 
3.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  more  evident  as  manifested  in  the  great 
and  glorious  work  of  human  redemption  wrought   out  by  Jesus 
Christ.     This  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  admirable 
wisdom  because  it  has  devised  and  executed  mean9  in  order  to  the 
accomplistiment  of  the    most  benevolent  ends,  and  has  executed 
those  gracious  designs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  demands  of 
justice  and  the  claims  of  truth.     Its  greatness  is  more  clearly  seen 
when  considered  in   the  light  (1)   of  the  nature  and  character  of 
man's  original   transgression  and  apostacy ;    (2)   the   position   in 
which  his  revolt  against  God  placed  him  ;    (3)  of  the  immaculate 
purity  and  unsullied  justice  of  the  Divine  character  ;    and  (4)  the 
impossibility  of  God's  forgiving  the  sins  of  man  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  mediator  of  perfect  holiness.     Christ  is  "  the  Wisdom 
of  God."— Pp.  153,  154. 

Passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  (1)  God's  infinite  knowledge  ; 
(2)  His  unerring  wisdom. 

I.  God's  infinite  knowledge  : — 

I.  He  knows  the  past  and.present : — Deut.  xxxix.  29  ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
3;  2  Chron.  xvi  9;  Job.  xi.  11,  xii  22,  xxiv.  1,  xxvi.  4-0,  xxviii. 
3,  10,  21  j  Psa.  i.  (3,  xi.  4,  xxxiii.  13-1-3,  18,  19,  cxlvii.  5 ;  Prov.  v. 
21,  xv.  3  ;  kahuna  i.  7  ;  Acts  xv.  18 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11 ;  Heb.  iv. 
13  ;   1  John  i.  5,  iii.  20. 

2  lie  knows  the  future  as  well  as  the  past : — Isa.  xli  21-24,  xlii. 
9,  xlv.  20,  21,  xlvi.9,  JO. 

3.  He  knows  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  human  hearts  : — Deut. 
xxxi  21 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  1  Kings  viii.  39  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9 ;  Job. 
xxn.  13,  14,  xxxi.  4,  xxxiv.  21.  22,  xlii.  2;  Psa.  vii.  !>,  xli  v.  21, 
lxxiii.  11,  xciv.  7-10,  cxxxviii.  0,  cxxxix.  1-4,  7-13,  15,  10;  Prov. 
xv.  11,  xvi.  2,  xxi.  2  ;  Isa.  xxix.  15  ;  Jer.  xvii.  5,  9,  10,  vii.  11,  xvi. 
17,  xxni.  24,  xxix.  23,  xx.  12,  xxxiii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xi.  5 ;  Dan.  ii.  20- 
22;  Amos.  iv.  13  ;  Mutt.  vi.  H-S,  10-18;  Luke  xvi.  15;  Heb.  iv. 
12;    lie  v.  ii.  1,2,  «.»,  22,  23. 

II.  God's  unerring  Wisdom. — In  the  following  texts  lie  is  repre- 
sented us  the  source  and  dispenser  of  wisdom. — Job.  ix.  4,  xii.  13, 
xxviii.  12,  21,  23-28,  xxxviii.  30  ;  Psa.  Ii.  0,  civ.  24  ;  1'rov.  ii.  0,  7, 
iii.  19,  20,  vni.  1,  4,  14,  22-31,  xxi.  30  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  20,  lx.  13,  14  ; 
Jer.  x.  12  ;  Dan.  ii.  21  ;  How.  xi.  33,  34,  xvi.  27  ;  1  Cor.  i.  20,  25, 
27;  Eph.  iii.  10;  Jude  'Jo. 
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VI. — The  Holiness  op  God. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  (1)  the  purity,  and  (2)  the  rectitude  of 
His  nature — that  benevolent  disposition  of  His  moral  character, 
leading  Him  to  do  that  which  is  perfectly  right  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  mercy  and  wisdom.  This  attribute  is  infinite, 
and,  therefore,  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  Finney 
says  that  holiness  in  God,  as  in  man,  "  may  express  the  whole  of 
His  moral  excellence." — p.  155. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  illustrated  (1)  by  the  moral  law,  regarded 
as  an  expression  of  His  will  concerning  human  actions,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation ;  and  especially  as  when  viewed  in 
its  spiritual  import  and  designs.  Maimonides  remarks  that  "every 
precept  of  the  law,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  is  intended, 
first,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  violence,  and  encourage  those  vir- 
tuous habits  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  and  preservation 
of  political  society ;  and  then,  to  inculcate  just  notions  of  those 
things  which  are  to  be  believed,  especially  such  as  are  useful  in  the 
prevention  of  violence  and  the  promotion  of  virtue ;"  (2)  by  the 
rites  and  ceremonial  laws  instituted  for  the  benefit  and  sanctity  of 
the  Jewish  people.  They  were  intended  "  to  prevent  everything 
tending  to  unlawful  gratifications." — Maimonides.  The  manner  in 
which  God  manifested  himself  to  the  high  priest  was  a  significant 
expression  of  His  peculiar  holiness ;  but  (3)  God's  holiness  is  more 
especially  manifested  in  the  Atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Redeemer  was  pure  in  (1)  thought;  (2)  word;  (3)  action.  Chan- 
ning's  beautiful  remarks  on  Christ's  supreme  purity  and  spotless 
holiness  noticed.     He  was  without  sin. — Pp.  156-159. 

The  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature  and  character  is  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  declared  (1)  by  angels  and  men ;  and  (2)  by  God 
himself. 

1.  The  testimony  of  angels  :  Isa.  vi.  1-3 ;  Rev.  iv.  8  ;  xv.  4. 

2.  The  testimony  of  men:  1  Sam.  ii.  2 ';  1  Chron.  xvi.  10,29,35  ; 
Psa.  vii.  11 ;  xi.  7  ;  xviii.  30  ;  xix.  7-9 ;  xxii.  3 ;  lxxi.  22 ;  lxxxix. 
18 ;  xciii.  1,3;  xcix.  1,  3,  9 ;  cxi.  9  ;  xxx.  4 ;  cxlv.  17 ;  Pro  v.  xv.  8, 
9  ;  xxx.  5 ;  Isa.  xii.  6  ;  lxiii.  15  ;   Rom.  vii.  12  ;  1  Pet.  i.  15. 

3.  The  testimony  of  God  Himself:  Lev.  xx.26;  xxi.  8;  Isa.  xli. 
16;  xliii.  14, 15  ;   lxii.  15;  Exek.  xxxix.  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  16. 

VII. — The  Infinite  and  Eternal  Happiness  op  God. 

The  happiness  of  God  is  not,  as  a  subject,  frequently  discussed 
by  theologians ;  some  writers  leave  it  unnoticed  altogether,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  so  evident  that  no  argument  is  required  to 
prove  it.  Of  the  affections  and  feelings  that  may  exist  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  whether  they  are  eternally  the  same,  nothing 
can  with  safet  y  be  determined,  Nothing,  however,  occurs,  either  in 
Himself,  or  in  relation  to  Himself,  that  can  render  Him  unhappy  ; 
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for  if  it  were  so  it  would  necessarily  imply  a  changeableness  in 
the  Divine  nnture  and  character. 

1.  God,  as  an  absolutely  independent  and  all-perfect  Being, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  essentially  happy.  This  is  so,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  He  is  infinitely  merciful  and  sympathetic 
with  His  suffering  creatures. 

2.  God,  as  an  all-wise,  almighty,  and  infinitely  benevolent  Being, 
is  perfectly  happy.  His  happiness  is  unmarred  by  the  insults 
and  blasphemies  of  devils  and  men.  See  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16. — Pp. 
159,160. 

Reflections  on  the  Divine  Character,  as  it  appears  (1)  in  the 
light  of  revelation  ;  and  (2)  as  manifested  in  Creation  and 
Providence. — p.  161. 


DOCTBINE   DEFINED. 

There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom,  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  may  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity. 

There's  nothing  dark,  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love  ; 
And  meekly  wait  the  moment  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again. 

There  is  very  much  in  the  natural  attributes  of  God — His 
power,  His  Omniscience,  His  Omnipresence,  and  His  Immu- 
tability, to  fill  the  mind  with  fear,  terror,  and  despair.  When 
we  observe  His  power  as  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation, 
in  the  dispensations  of  His  providence,  in  the  punishment  of 
individuals,  and  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  States  and  Empires, 
we  are  ready  to  ask,  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  gods  ?  who  is  like  unto  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ?"  "When  we  survey  His 
Immutability,  and  attempt  to  grasp  its  boundless  immensity, 
we  are  led  to  exclaim,  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God."  And  when  we 
think  of  God's  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence,  and  remem- 
ber how  his  eye  penetrates  the  darkest  abode,  the  deepest  cell, 
the  obscurest  corner,  and  the  most  secret  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart,  we  can  but  ask  in  dismay,  "  Who  would  not  fear 
thee,  O  King,  for  unto  thee  doth  the  judgment  appertain?'' 
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We  see  God,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  as  the  blessed  and  only- 
Potentate,  dwelling  in  light,  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto.  Indeed,  a  view  of  God's  natural  attributes,  uncon- 
connected  with  goodness,  mercy,  and  love,  would  prove 
death  to  our  hopes  and  destruction  to  our  souls. 

I. — The   Goodkess  of  God. 

That  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  human  condition  is 
God's  favour.  When  Moses  said  to  God,  "  Show  me  thy 
glory,"  God  refused  to  show  him  his  glory  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  thought  of  it — that  is,  with  the  scenic  outflash  of  all 
creation,  revealing  angels  trooping  about  the  throne,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  manifestations  of  Divine  power.  Moses 
thought  to  see  wonderful  visions  ;  but  God  said  :  "  I  will 
show  thee  my  goodness."  It  is  as  if  God  rebuked  the  false 
notion  which  Moses  had,  and,  pointing  to  his  goodness,  said  : 
"  This  is  my  glory." 

Hence,  in  God's  word  the  insufferable  brightness  of  his 
other  attributes  is  softened  by  the  gracious  revelation  of 
goodness.  "  God  is  good."  This  divine  declaration  is  as 
full  Df  consolation  as  it  is  of  sublimity.  It  softens  the 
other  attributes  of  the  Divine  character,  and  is  calculated  to 
awaken  our  admiring  love  and  childlike  confidence. 

(1.)  This  goodness  is  seen  in  the  production  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  universe.     Man  is  often  selfish  ;  if  he 
builds  a  ship,  erects  a  house,  or  undertakes  a  journey,  it  is 
mostly  for  his  own  gratification.      But  God's  goodness  is  in- 
variably benevolent  and  diffusive,  associated  with  the  good  of 
the  universe,  and  tending  to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
He  formed  the  distant  worlds,  which  the  astronomer  makes 
known  to  us,  and  devised  the  laws  in  obedience  to  which  the 
mighty  mechanism  of  the  universe  moves  on  without  strain 
or  jar.     He  accumulated  in  the  animalculse  those   beauties 
and  perfectnesses  of  adaptation  which  again  and  again  com- 
pelled the  late  Sir  David  Brewster  to  start  back   from  the 
microscope  with  the  adoring  cry,  "  Good  God  !  Good  God ! 
how  marvellous  are  Thy  works  !"     He  fabricated  the  earth- 
leaves,  which  the  geologist  calls  strata,  and  inscribed    upon 
them  the  hieroglyphics  which  he  is  striving   to    interpret. 
And  what  a  further  proof  we  have  of  the  goodness  of  God 
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in  the  wealth  which  was  treasured  up  of  old  by  the  Creator 
of  the  earth !  The  beds  of  coal  formed  ages  before  the 
creation  of  man  ;  the  beds  of  salt  deposited  in  what  are  now 
upland  regions,  when  the  ocean  seemed  to  have  promise  of 
eternal  sway  over  all  the  globe  ;  the  oil  flowing  out  of  adipose 
rocks,  and  the  various  metals  in  their  mines,  all  indicate  a 
paternal  providence  in  the  supply  of  the  future  wants  of  the 
children  of  men.  Man,  on  entering  on  his  inheritance,  found 
that  some  one  had  beforehand  gone  through  all  its  depart- 
ments and  made  ready  for  him.  The  earth  is  full  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord. 

The  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  D.D.,  says:  "Look  to  the 
structure  of  nature,  the  constitution  of  your  own  being,  and 
the  course  of  providence,  and  in  each  you  will  discern  such 
proofs  of  his  love,  condescension,  and  care,  as  may  well 
assure  you  of  his  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  of  his  dis- 
position to  make  you  happy.  Had  he  been  indifferent  to 
human  happiness,  or  disposed  to  inflict  unnecessary  suffering, 
why  that  admirable  adaptation  betwixt  your  faculties  and 
the  objects  by  which  they  are  at  once  exercised  and  gratified  ? 
Why  that  adequate  supply  in  nature  for  every  craving  of 
desire  within  you  ?  Why  that  beauty  which  delights  the 
eye,  that  music  which  charms  the  ear,  that  air  which  refreshes 
and  invigorates,  that  food  which  nourishes  the  body? 
Why  those  faculties  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  those 
powers  of  edjoying  it  in  the  hour  of  sweet  meditation  ?  Why 
does  the  sun  keep  its  appointed  time,  and  the  moon  her 
seasons  ?  Why  does  the  rain  fall  and  the  dew  distil  ?  Why 
does  Spring  prepare  the  ground,  and  Summer  raise  the  blade, 
and  Autumn  yield  her  fruit?  Why,  but  that  God,  who 
governs  all,  cares  and  provides  for  us  as  a  father  for  his 
children?  Else,  where  now  there  is  harmony  might  not 
opposition  have  existed  betwixt  the  faculties  of  our  being 
and  the  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ?  Might  not 
appetite  have  been  made  to  crave,  and  no  supply  have  been 
provided  ?  Might  not  an  eye,  longing  for  beauty,  have  opened 
only  on  deformity?  Might  not  the  ear,  which  loves  the 
music  of  sweet  sounds,  have  been  distracted  by  discord  ? 
The  air,  which  now  refreshes  and  invigorates,  might  have 
been  an  oppressive  or  noxious  exhalation  ;  instead  of  nourish- 
ing food,  we  might  have  had  husks,  or  garbage,   or  poison  : 
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those  faculties  of  thought  and  reflection  which  constitute  our 
highest  dignity  might  have  been  withheld,  and  we  should 
have  resembled  the  beasts  that  perish  ;  or,  they  might  have 
been  so  disordered  and  deranged  in  their  operation,  that 
they  would  toil  in  vain,  and  only  err  the  more  the  farther 
they  seemed  to  carry  us  :  or  the  objects  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  truths  of  science  and  religion,  might  have  been  hid 
in  impenetrable  mystery,  or  so  complicated  as  to  mock  the 
utmost  efforts  of  our  powers.  And  when  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  the  case,  shall  we  not  acknowledge  that  nature  herself 
bears  ample  proof,  in  the  structure  of  our  being,  and  the  pro- 
vision which  has  been  made  for  our  happiness,  that  God  is 
good  as  well  as  great,  that  his  benevolence  is  as  vast  as  his 
wisdom,  and  that  our  well-being  is  matter  of  his  concern,  even 
as  our  being  itself  was  derived  from  his  will." 

(2.)  The  goodness  of  God  is  further  manifested  in  the  en- 
joyments of  even  the  inferior  and  irrational  animals.  If  their 
perceptions  are  limited,  their  sensations  appear  lively.  If 
the  existence  of  many  of  them  is  transient,  it  appears  in  a 
high  degree  pleasurable.  The  myriads  of  living  creatures 
which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waters, 
seem  all  to  find  their  appropriate  sustenance  and  their 
appropriate  gratifications.  The  regions  which  teem  with 
life  are  filled  also  with  enjoyment.  We  cannot  surely  be- 
hold the  sportive  gaity  of  the  fields,  or  listen  to  the  joyous 
music  of  the  groves,  without  an  exhilarating  perception  of 
the  happiness  which  is  diffused  around  us.  The  voice  of 
animated  nature,  in  full  chorus,  proclaims  the  Benevolence 
of  God.  All  his  creatures  praise  him.  "  These  all  wait 
upon  thee,"  exclaimed  the  admiring  Psalmist,  "  that  thou 
mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That  thou 
givest  them,  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are 
filled  with  good." 

(3.)  But  the  goodness  of  God  finds  its  brightest  manifes- 
tation in  the  work  of  Redemption,  to  which  subject  we  shall 
call  attention  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  John  iii. 
16  ;  Rom.  viii.  32  ;  Luke  ii.  14. 

"We  are  aware  that  various  objections  have  been  urged 
against  the  Divine  goodness.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said 
that  "  the  extensive  prevalence  of  misery  in  the  world  is  irrecon- 
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cilable  with  the  Divine  benevolence."  That  there  is  much  misery 
in  the  world,  we  admit.  There  is  poverty,  with  its  pinching 
wants  and  fearful  apprehensions;  sickness,  with  its  despairing 
look  and  tortured  frame  ;  disappointment,  with  its  thwarted 
schemes  and  buried  hopes  ;  and  bereavement,  with  its  broken 
heart  and  bitter  tears.  How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  these 
sufferings  with  the  sentiments  we  cherish  respecting  the 
exuberant  goodness  of  God.  Various  and  ingenious  have 
been  the  representations  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  and  to  vindicate  the  divine  benevolence 
without  the  aid  of  revelation.  They  have  maintained,  by 
plausible  reasonings,  "  the  preponderance  of  enjoyment  over 
actual  suffering  throughout  the  whole  family  of  man — the 
beneficial  tendency  of  pain  and  trouble  on  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  heart — and  the  undeniable  fact,  that  much  of  the  evil 
endured  by  man  is  to  be  traced  to  his  own  immediate  agency. 
They  have  asserted,  that  even  death  itself  militates  not 
against  the  Goodness  of  the  Author  of  life,  as  the  exit  of  one 
generation  from  the  stage  of  existence  gives  room  for  the 
entrance  of  another  ;  thus  rendering  the  earth  the  abode  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  could  have  been 
otherwise  brought  into  being.  To  our  minds  these  reason- 
ings, specious  as  they  appear,  fail  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution.  They  may  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the 
best  attempt  at  explanation  which  reason,  by  its  own  aids 
and  energies,  can  devise  ;  but  the  true  solution  can  be  derived 
only  from  a  higher  source.  It  is  given  by  the  inspired 
Apostle  in  oDe  short  sentence  :  '  Sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned.'  The  terrific  evil  which  introduced  death, 
introduced  also  the  diseases  and  the  miseries  which  are  the 
precursors  of  death.  With  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
sorrow,  instead  of  being  surprised  that  there  is  so  much 
misery  in  the  world,  it  seems  wonderful  that  there  is  so 
much  enjoyment.  We  may  well  feel  emotions  of  amazement, 
when  we  consider  that  he  whose  Goodness  we  have  abused, 
and  whose  anger  we  have  incurred,  instead  of  consigning  the 
world  to  sterility  and  gloom,  should  still  cause  the  earth  to 
yield  her  increase  and  to  display  the  exuberance  of  his  Good- 
ness. Read  the  mournful  narrative  of  the  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  and  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  ground ; 
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peruse  the  records  of  human  depravity  and  crime,  which 
compose  so  great  a  part  of  every  succeeding  history ;  and 
then  open  your  eyes  upon  the  rich  and  diversified  beauties 
of  nature.  Are  these  the  scenes  you  were  prepared  to  wit- 
ness ?  Are  you  not  ready  to  exclaim,  with  astonishment  and 
delight,  Is  this  the  world  polluted  by  the  sins  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ?  Is  this  the  world  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
display  only  the  dreary  vestiges  of  the  curse,  and  a  wide- 
spreading  desert,  prolific  only  in  briars  and  in  thorns  ?  How 
good  and  how  gracious  must  be  that  blessed  Being  whose 
undeserved  bounties,  whose  forfeited  favour  thus  delight  our 
eyes  and  revive  our  hearts  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  sin 
of  man,  the  earth  is  full  of  the  riches  of  God's  goodness." 

Another  objection  to  the  Divine  Goodness  assumes  this 
form  :  "  How  is  it  that  to  the  best  of  men  are  frequently 
allotted  so  many  troubles  ?  Could  this  allotment,  it  has  been 
asked,  be  appointed  or  permitted  under  the  government  of  a 
being  supremely  good  and  kind,  desiring  perpetually  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures."  We  reply  (1)  that  the  best  of 
men  have  acknowledged,  even  under  the  severest  sufferings, 
that  their  mercies  were  greater  than  their  desert.  (2)  God 
always  adjusts  the  sorrows  and  joys,  the  fears  and  hopes, 
the  wants  and  supplies  of  life  to  each  other.  When  be  lays 
upon  his  servants  great  duties,  or  calls  them  to  pass  through 
great  trials,  he  bestows  upon  them  great  blessings.  Paul's 
paradox,  which  no  man  can  comprehend  until  taught  by  the 
[Spirit  of  God,  is  nevertheless  true:  "As  sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing  ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich;  as  having 
nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things."  2  Cor.  vi.  10.  (3)  But 
the  true  and  full  answer  to  the  objection  quoted  above  is  that 
these  afflictions  are  not  to  be  received  merely  in  reference  to 
the  present  transient  existence,  but  in  reference  to  the  whole 
duration  of  existence  ;  and  that,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  a  future  and  eternal  state,  it  will  appear,  both  that  their 
tendency  is  most  beneficial,  and  that  the  design  of  their 
appointment  is  most  gracious ;  it  will  appear  that  they  are 
selected  as  an  essential  part  of  that  discipline  by  which  the 
objects  of  Divine  benevolence  are  to  be  prepared  for  enjoy- 
ment immeasurable  and  eternal.  Hence,  thousands  of 
God's  people  have  been  enabled  to  say,  amid  iiopes  dis- 
appointed,   well-devised  schemes  foiled,   capital    sacrificed, 
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health  lost,  and  friends  suddenly  cut  down,  as  did  Paul,  "  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time,"  etc. 

Another  objection  to  the  Divine  benevolence  is  the  exis- 
tence of  moral  evil  in  the  world.  But,  then,  for  the  exis- 
tence of  moral  evil  God  is  not,  to  any  extent  or  in  any- 
way, responsible.  "  Sin  is  the  birth  into  the  universe  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  after  the  will  of  God.  Sin  in  man  is  the 
rising  up  within  him  of  that  which,  be  it  what  it  may  or 
whence  it  may,  he  knows  is  not  of  God  ;  for  which  he  cannot 
make  God  responsible,  and  the  bitter  consequence  of  which — 
and  here  is  the  anguish  and  horror  of  it — he  cannot  shift  of 
from  himself.  '  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
tempted  of  God,  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man.  But  every  man  is  tempted  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust,  and  enticed.'  It  was  not 
God  that  made  a  sinful  nature  and  ordained  that  man  should 
inherit  it,  but  man  having  made  himself  sinful,  God  ordained 
that  he  shall  reap  the  sad  fruits  of  his  sin  ;"  nor  can  it  be 
proved  that  by  any  principle  of  justice,  or  of  benevolence, 
the  Creator  was  under  obligation  to  interpose  bis  omnipo- 
tence, in  order  to  render  impossible  the  existence  of  moral 
evil.  To  maintain  this,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  maintain,  that 
man  ought  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  state  of  trial ;  for 
a  state  of  trial  and  probation  necessarily  supposes  a  possi- 
bility of  falling  into  sin.  But  what  was  there  wanting  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  sin  ?  Only  the  direct  and  efficient 
interposition  of  Almighty  power.  No  deficiency  was  there 
in  the  information  conveyed  to  man,  or  in  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  urged  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  obedience, 
and  to  repel  every  temptation  to  sin.  He  had  power  to 
retain  his  integrity ;  and  had  he  retained  it,  who  can  say 
what  benefits  he  would  have  entailed  on  his  posterity,  and 
how  glorious  would  have  been  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
Benevolence  to  every  individual  of  his  race  ? 

II. — The  Justice  or  God. 

We  hear  among  men,  bad  as  they  are,  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  justice.  When  any  important  case  is  pending  in  any 
of  our  law  courts,  the  cry  is  often  raised,  "  Let  justice  be 
done.''  And  the  cry  is  right.  The  sentiment  of  justice  so 
often  roused  in  human  hearts,  so  far  as  it  is  pure  and  good, 
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is  the  reflection  of  one  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Divine 
character.  "  He  is  the  just  one."  His  whole  nature  is 
against  doing  an  unjust  act.  "  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  his  throne." 

(1.)  God's  justice  is  seen  in  the  law  given  to  man  as  the 
universal  law  of  his  existence.  To  give  law  to  rational 
creatures  is  the  prerogative  of  their  Creator,  and  his  law  is, 
by  an  inevitable  consequence,  holy,  just  and  good;  it  neither 
prohibits  nor  enjoins  anything  that  is  not  in  the  most  perfect 
accordance  with  the  infinite  perfections  of  God  and  the  true 
and  best  interests  of  man.  "  It  represents  him  as  the 
Righteous  Governor  of  the  universe,  whose  laws  are  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  principles  of  equity,  and  whose  character 
is  in  accordance  with  his  laws,  Referring  to  those  princi- 
ples of  morality  which  are  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man,  it 
declares  that  they  were  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God,  and 
that  conscience  is  his  vicegerent,  speaking  to  us  in  his  name, 
and  making  known  to  us  the  principles  of  his  moral  adminis- 
tration. And  it  unfolds  a  more  copious  code  of  morality,  in 
which  the  same  principles  are  revealed,  for  our  better  infor- 
mation and  surer  guidance — principles  which,  being  engraven 
ift  the  book  of  nature,  and  revealed  in  the  written  Word,  are 
infallibly  certain,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  mani- 
festation of  the  righteous  character  of  Him  who  is  the  author 
alike  of  nature  and  of  revelation." — Dr.  Buchanan. 

(2.)  God's  justice  is  seen  in  the  punishment  of  transgres- 
sors. "  Justice,"  according  to  one  writer,  "  is  that  attribute 
by  which  the  Ruler  of  the  world  renders  to  his  accountable 
creatures,  at  any  period  of  their  existence,  that  which  is  their 
due."  Hence,  the  teaching  which  resolves  the  character  of 
God  wholly  into  the  paternal,  is  highly  objectionable  and 
unscriptural.  He  is  not  only  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  bat  the  righteous  Governor  of  all  people.  He  surely 
does  not  sustain  the  same  relation  to  those  who  have  received 
the  privilege  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  as  He  does  to  those 
who  are  His  enemies  by  wicked  works.  We  read  of  His 
wrath  as  well  as  of  His  love — of  His  anger  as  well  as  of  His 
pity.  To  say  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  both  righteous 
and  wicked,  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  is  to  confound  all 
moral  distinctions.  "  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  the  righteous, 
but  the  way  of  the  wicked  He  turneth  upside  down."  He  spared 
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not  the  angels  who  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  into  hell, 
where  they  are  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  to  the  judg- 
ment day.  For  the  first  act  of  transgression  our  first  parents 
were  expelled  from  Paradise.  The  ground  was  cursed 
because  of  sin.  Cain  was  branded  with  the  Divine  displea- 
sure. The  Antediluvians  were  destroyed  by  the  waters  of  a 
flood.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  overthrown  by  a  fiery 
storm.  Fearful  visitations  of  the  Divine  justice  overtook  the 
hosts  of  Egypt  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Many  of  the 
most  powerful  states  and  the  most  magnificent  cities  of 
ancient  times — Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  even 
Jerusalem  itself,  were  overthrown  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins.  Surely  these  Divinely-recorded  judgments  are  fitted 
to  produce  on  our  minds  deep  impressions  of  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, and  to  implant  the  conviction  that  sin  can  never  pass 
unpunished. 

(3.)  God's  justice  is  further  seen  in  the  glorious  plan  of  sal- 
vation. We  have  seen  that  the  law  of  God  is  holy,  just,  and 
good.  But  that  law  we  have  violated  in  innumerable  instances, 
and  consequently  its  penalty  is  fearfully  denounced,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  executed  upon  those  who  shall  at  last  be 
found  impenitent  and  ungodly.  But  God,  without  relaxing 
the  strictness  of  his  law,  infringing  the  truth  of  his  word,  or 
endangering  the  stability  of  his  throne,  has  graciously  pro- 
vided for  man  a  way  of  escape  from  the  merited  malediction. 
Rom.  iii.  24, 25  ;  v.  6.  Our  condemnation  being  transferred  to 
an  able,  voluntary,  and  an  accepted  surety,  our  responsibility 
attaches  to  him,  and  we  are  released  ;  so  that  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  atonement,  the  righteousness  of  God  may  be 
displayed  in  the  punishment,  and  his  grace  in  the  pardon  of 
sin.  The  demands  of  Justice  are  satisfied,  because  the  law 
is  honoured,  and  its  violations  receive  the  punishment  which 
is  due.  The  same  homage  is  yielded  ;  the  same  rights  are 
asserted ;  the  same  testimony  against  sin  is  exhibited  ;  the 
same  punishment  inflicted,  in  the  obedience  and  suffering  of 
a  surety,  as  in  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  the  offender. 
Expiation  of  sin  by  a  surety  is,  therefore,  perfectly  accordant 
with  the  nature  of  Justice. 

As  Justice  was  honoured  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  so  is 
it  also  in  the  full  and  free  remission  of  sin,  by  virtue  of  the 
accepted  propitiation.     As  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  were  vica- 
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rious,  they  were  viewed  by  Justice  in  the  same  light,  as  if 
they  had  been  personally  endured  by  the  sinner.  Against 
him,  therefore,  who  trusts  in  that  atonement  Justice  has  no 
further  demand.  It  brings  no  charge.  It  threatens  no  con- 
demnation. It  only  requires  that  we  honour  that  Saviour  who 
so  signally  honoured  the  holy  law.  It  rejoices  over  the 
accepted  and  the  justified  believer.  It  becomes  the  security 
of  his  peace,  and  the  pledge  of  his  eternal  blessedness.  Now 
can  God  not  only  glorify  his  mercy  in  his  salvation,  but  his 
Justice  also.  "  Who  then  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect?" 

III. — The  Faithettlfess  oe  God. 

This  attribute  of  the  Divine  character  affords  but  little 
scope  for  argument,  and  we  need  add  but  little  to  what  is 
stated  in  the  above  analysis.  God  invariably  performs  all  his 
promises  and  fulfils  all  his  engagements.  "  A  love  of  truth, 
and  an  inviolable  adherence  to  truth,  obviously  hold  a  high 
rank  among  the  first  principles  of  moral  excellence.  The 
man  who  disregards  truth,  who  falsifies  his  word,  who  fulfils 
not  his  promise,  who  redeems  not  his  pledge,  who  violates 
Ms  engagements,  is  the  object  of  universal  detestation,  and 
deserves  to  be  an  outcast  from  the  community.  Into  the 
society  of  the  blessed  above  no  one  can  be  admitted  *  who 
loveth  or  who  maketh  a  lie.'  He,  then,  whose  moral  image 
appears  resplendent  in  every  individual  of  that  society  must 
be  a  God  of  Faithfulness  and  truth." 

There  are,  however,  many  ways  of  learning  truth.  Some 
men  believe  in  the  Divine  faithfulness  simply  because  it  is 
declared  in  the  page  of  immutable  truth.  Other  men  have 
tested  God's  faithfulness  by  experience — an  experience  graven 
into  their  hearts  by  deep  and  abiding  joy.  The  faithfulness 
of  many  a  fellow  creature  has  been  proved  by  promises  faith- 
fully fulfilled  and  by  engagements  solemnly  executed  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  Divine  faithfulness  has  been  again  and  again 
ascertained.  The  Bible  is  a  grand  record  of  promises, 
covenants  and  engagements,  attested  by  methods  the  most 
solemn,  which  has  for  ages  been  trusted  to  the  custody  of 
the  church  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  world.  God 
promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  the  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  by  their  descendants  at  a  specified  period, 
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and  tbe  following  passage  Moses  attests  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  "  Behold  the  Lord  loved  you."     Deut.  vii.,  8,  9. 

Let  the  Student  also  examine  the  following  prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment,  which  furnish  unquestionable  proofs  of  the 
veracity  and  faithfulness  of  God  : — 

1.  The  posterity  of  Abraham — Prophecy:  Gen.  xii.  1-3  xiii.  16; 
xv.  5 ;  xvii.  2.  4-6  ;  xxii.  17 ;  xxviii.  14 ;  xxxii.  12 ;  xxxv.  11 ;  xlvi.  3. 
Fulfilment :   Exod.  i.  7-12  ;  Num.  xxiii.  10  ;  Deut.  i.  10 ;   Heb.  vi. 
12-15.    2.  The  Jews— P.  Deut.  xxviii.     F.  2  Kings  xxiii.  15-20  ; 
Hosea.  ix.  7.     3.  Tyre — Ezek.  xxvi.     Egypt — Isa.  xix. ;  Jer.  xliii. 
8-13  ;  xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix.  10-15 ;  xxx.  6-13.     Ethiopia — Isa.  xviii. 
1-6  ;  xx.  3-5 ;  xliii.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxx.   4.     Nineveh — Nahuni  i.  8,  9  ; 
ii.  8-13 ;  iii.  17.    Babylon — Isa.  xiii,  xliv.  27  ;  Jer.  li.    Now,  every 
man  who  has  examined  these  prophecies  with  seriousness  and  can- 
dour knows  how  literally  they  have  been  fulfilled.      4.  The  Mes- 
siah— P.  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  xxii.  18,  xii.  3  ;  xxvi.  4  ;  Isa.  xl.  3-5  ;  Haggai 
ii.  7      F.  Gal.  iv.  4  ;   Rom.  xvi.  20  ;   1  John  iii.  8  ;   Rev.  xii.   9  ; 
Heb.  ii.  14 ;  Luke  ii.  10.     P.  Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Dan.  ix.  23-25.     F. 
Lukeii.  1-7 ;  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.     P.  Gen.  iii.  15,  xii.  3,  xviii.  18, 
xxvi.  4 ;  xxviii.  14 ;  xlix.  10 ;  Isa  xii. ;  Psa.  lxxxix.  4,  27 ;  cxxxii. 
11 ;  Tsa.  ix.  6, 7  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  xxxiii.  20, 21.    F.  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  Acts  iii. 
25  ;  Matt.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Rom.  xv.  12  ;  John  vii  42 ;  Actsii.  30; 
xiii.  23  ;  Luke  i.  32.  P.  Isa.  vii.  14.  F.  Matt.  i.  22-25  ;  Luke  i.  20-35; 
P.  Micah  v.  2.     F.  Luke  ii.  4-6.     P.  Mai.  iii.  1;  iv.  5.     F.  Matt, 
iii.  1 ;  Luke  vii.  27.     P.  Isa.  Ix.  1,  2      F.  Matt.  iv.  12-16.     P. 
Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6.     F.  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.     P.  Zech.  ix.  9.     F.  Matt, 
xxi.  7-J0.     P.  Isa  liii.  3;  Psa.  xii.  9;  lv.  12-14  ;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13. 
F.  Luke  ix.  58;  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  John  xi.  35  ;  Matt.  xxvi.    14-16  ; 
xxvii.  3.     P.  Isa  i.  6,  liii.  5-8.     F.  Matt,  xxvii.  30  ;  Mark  xv.  19; 
Luke  xxiii.  34  ;  John  xix.  1,2;  1  Peter  ii.  23,  24.      P.  Psa.  xxii. 
7-12.     F.    Matt,   xxvii.  39 ;  Mark  xv.  31 ;  Luke  xxiii.   35.     P. 
Psa.  Ixix.  21,  xxii.  7-8.     F.  Matt,  xxvii.  48  ;  Mark  xv.  3(5 ;  John 
xix.    23-2!>.     P.  Psa.   xxxiv.   20;    Zech.   xii.   10.     F  John   xix. 
32,33.     P.  Isa.  liii.  9.     P.  Matt,  xxvii.     P   Psa.  xvi.  !>,  10 .  lxviii. 
18;  Isa  liii.  10  ;  F  Acts.  i.  3 ;  ii.  31  ;  xiii.  35 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6; 
Luke  xxiv.  5,6,  51  ;    Mark  xvi.  19;  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1(>; 
Heb.  vi.  20;  1  Pet.  iii.  22.     P  Joel  ii.  28.     F.  Acts  ii.  1  4  ;  iv.  31, 
viii.  17,  x.  44.     P.  Zech.  xiii.  1;  Mai.  iv.  2;  Isa.  liii.  11  ;  lix.  20; 
xxviii.  16;  Psa.  cxviii.  19-22.     F.  John  iii  16;  xvii.  3;  Luke  xxiv. 
17  ;  1  There,  v  9  ;  Acts  x.  43  ;  xiii.  38,  39;  iv.  11, 12.     P.  Psa.  ii. 
12.     F  John  iii.  18 ;  Heb.  ii.  3;  x.  20-2!) ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-10. 

The  Divine  faithfulness  has  been  manifested  by  tin*  per- 
sonal experience  of  God's  people  in  every  age  of  the  Church. 
God's  word  contains  many  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises — promises  of  provision  by  the  way,   deliverance 
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under  danger,  preservation  in  seasons  of  suffering,  support 
under  trial,  direction  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  succour  in  the 
time  of  temptation,  and  his  presence  to  help  in  every  time  of 
need.  And  there  is  not  a  good  man  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  is  not  prepared  to  say,  as  did  Moses  at  the  close 
of  his  long  and  useful  career,  "  Ye  know,  in  all  your  hearts, 
and  in  all  your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all 
the  good  things  which  the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning 
you  ;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  not  one  thing  hath 
failed  thereof." 

IV. — God  is  Mekcifttl. 

All  our  knowledge  of  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  Charac- 
ter is  derived  solely  from  the  Scriptures  of  Divine  truth. 
If  we  search  for  evidence  from  the  works  of  nature,  we  shall 
search  in  vain.  To  the  solemn  question,  "  Is  there  mercy 
with  the  Lord  ?"  every  oracle  of  nature  is  silent.  The  con- 
victed sinner  might  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  vast  ocean, 
and  listen  to  its  heaving  billows  ;  but  lie  would  hear  no  voice 
of  peace.  He  might  take  his  stand  amid  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest, and  see  the  lightning  flash  and  hear  the  thunder  roll ; 
but  no  voice  of  pardon  would  sound  on  his  ear.  He  might 
gaze  on  the  beautiful  landscape,  and  hear  the  music  of  birds  ; 
but  these  would  only  awaken  sighs  in  his  bosom.  Or  he  might 
go  to  the  school  of  ancient  philosophy  and  study  its  teach- 
ings; but  no  news  of  salvation  would  come  to  him  from  thence. 
When  science  lighted  up  her  torch,  and  poured  a  flood  of 
day  on  the  eastern  world,  not  one  ray  gleamed  through  the 
surrounding  darkness  to  direct  her  wisest  sages  to  the  know- 
ledge of  reconciliation  with  the  offended  Deity.  We  might 
have  ranged  through  her  temples,  and  in  thirty  thousand 
niches  discovered  as  many  different  gods — but  not  one  of 
these  were  denominated  mercy.  The  very  genius  of  their 
religion  was  slavish  fear,  and  this  gave  a  tinge  of  severity  to 
all  their  imaginary  deities. 

But  in  the  Bible  we  read,  "  Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth 
mercy."  In  the  numerous  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  in 
the  Analysis,  the  reader  will  find  the  mercy  of  God  set  forth 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  which  are  all  fitted  to  conciliate  the 
love  and  to  secure  the  confidence  of  sinners. 

The  objects  of  God's  mercy  are  sinful  and  hell- deserving 
creatures.     Mercy  cannot  be  shown  to  those  who  deserve 
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good,  but  only  to  those  who  deserve  evil.  In  ordinary  sys- 
tems of  theology,  the  mercy  of  God  has  the  following  beauti- 
ful modifications  : — (1)  When  the  Divine  mercy  is  exercised 
on  an  object  of  distress,  we  call  it  pity  ;  (2)  when  it  relieves 
the  indigent,  we  call  it  bounty  ;  (3)  when  it  suspends  the  in- 
fliction of  that  punishment  which  sinners  so  richly  deserve, 
we  call  it  patience  ;  (4)  when  it  confers  a  favour  on  the  un- 
worthy, we  call  it  grace.  This  is  the  love  manifested  in 
the  salvation  of  infants.  These  deserve  neither  good  nor 
evil ;  yet,  though  undeserving,  God  bestows  upon  them  the 
rich  blessings  of  everlasting  glory.  (5)  And  when  it  forgives  a 
wrong,  and  pardons  the  guilty,  we  call  it  mercy.  Doctor 
Guthrie  says  :  "  We  pity  simple  suffering ;  but  let  pity  and 
love  be  extended  to  guilty  suffering,  and  you  have  now  the 
very  element  and  essence  of  mercy.  Mercy  is  the  forgive- 
ness of  an  injury.  Pity  relieves  a  sufferer,  but  mercy  par- 
dons a  sinner.  Smiling  when  justice  frowns,  and  extending 
her  favours  out  and  beyond  those  who  are  merely  without 
merit,  she  bestows  them  on  those  who  are  full  of  demerit." 

To  love  the  amiable  and  the  excellent  we  feel  ourselves 
powerfully  impelled.  In  them  we  discover  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  excite  and  repay  the  feeling  of  attachment ;  and 
while  we  cherish  towards  them  the  kindness  of  regard,  we 
are  conscious  of  the  augmentation  of  our  own  enjoyment. 
To  cultivate  sentiments  of  benevolence  towards  the  whole 
family  of  man,  simply  because  they  are  beings  of  our  own 
race,  and  independently  of  any  personal  considerations,  is 
not,  to  the  well-regulated  mind,  difficult,  but  delightful.  Is 
there,  however,  no  difficulty  in  cherishing  similar  emotions 
of  benignant  kindness  towards  those  who  have  forfeited  all 
claim  on  our  regard — who  have  displayed  towards  us  feelings 
of  malevolence  and  enmity — and  who  have  endeavoured,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  oppose  our  interests,  and  to 
conspire  against  our  happiness  ?  What  views,  then,  ought 
we  to  form  of  the  mercy  of  God  ?  Its  objects  are  a  race  of 
beings  who  have  plunged  themselves  into  ruin  and  wretched- 
ness by  their  own  folly,  their  own  criminality,  their  own  base 
ingratitude  to  their  Divine  Benefactor,  their  daring  and  un- 
natural rebellion  against  His  authority,  and  their  innume- 
rable transgressions  of  His  good  and  righteous  laws.  What 
could  have  been  expected  but  that,  as  they  had  chosen  the 
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way  which  leads  to  death,  in  that  way  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  till  they  should  arrive  at  hopeless  perdition  ? 
This  awful  termination  of  the  career  of  sin  would  seem  to 
be  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result.  Insulted  justice 
assumes  the  aspect  of  righteous  indignation,  and,  arrayed  in 
awful  terrors,  seems  ready  to  pronounce  the  irreversible  sen- 
tence of  condemnation.  It  was  towards  such  guilty  rebels, 
justly  deserving  of  eternal  death,  that  God  showed  mercy. 

The  channel  through  which  the  mercy  of  God  flows  to  man 
is  the  obedience  unto  death  of  God's  only  begotten  and  well- 
beloved  son.     We  read  that  in  ancient  times,  when  Paganism 
revelled  and  ran  riot  in  the  world,  there  was  a  heathen  prince 
who  used  to   amuse  himself  and  his  people  on  great  state 
occasions  with  gladiatorial  exhibitions.    But  when  the  failing 
flesh  and   strength  of  one  gladiator  yielded   to  the  superior 
strength  and  prowess  of  the  other,  in  that  moment  there  was 
still  a  chance  of  mercy.     The  vanquished  one  might  lift  up 
his  hand  towards  the  royal  seat,  and  if  the  heart  of  the  prince 
was  disposed  to  exercise  an  act  of  mercy  he  sent  a  messenger 
from  his  throne,  a  courier  from  his  own  right  hand,  to  save 
him  from  impending  death.     But,  greater  wonder  still,  when 
maci  was  in  the  very  act   of  rebelling  against  God,  defying 
his  wrath,  braving  his  power,  and  scorning  his  mercy,  God 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the   world,  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.     Though  "  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,"  he  became  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  was  acquainted  with 
grief  in  its  most  fearful  and  distressing  forms.     He  suffered 
in  his  body  when  pinched  with  hunger,  when  parched  with 
thirst,  when  his  hands  and  feet  were  pierced  with  nails,  and 
when  his  sacred  head  was  crowned  with  thorns.     But  these 
sufferings,  terrible  as  they  were,  were  light  compared  with 
the  sufferings  of  his  soul.     Hence  we  read,  "  He  made  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin."     All  the  waves  and  billows  of  divine 
wrath  passed  over  his  pure  and  spotless  spirit.     He  was  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep.     And 
for  whom  did  he  lay  down  his  life,  and  for  what  end  ?  It  was 
that  he  might  manifest  divine  compassion  for  a  world  of 
ungrateful,  rebellious  men — a  world  whose  successive  genera- 
tions, lor  four  thousand  years,  had  exhibited  one  continued 
scene  of  corruption  and  degeneracy — a  world  which  rejected 
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him  on  his  advent  with  contemptuous  scorn — a  world  in  which 
he  knew  that  he  should  still  be  rejected  even  when  there 
should  be  recited  the  heart-affecting  history  of  his  tender 
compassion,  and  cruel  death,  and  intercession  for  his  mur- 
derers, and  triumphant  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension. 
Rom,  v.  6-10  ;  iii.  25,  26. 

In  consequence  of  what  Christ  has  done,  mercy  now  flows 
freely  to  guilty  man ;  what  Christ  did,  he  did  for  all.  "  He, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man."  Every 
guilty  soul  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  now  welcome  to  the 
forgiving  mercy  of  the  great  God,  for  the  sake  of  the  priceless 
propitiation  of  Jesus. 

Y. — The  Wisdom  of  G-od. 

"  God  is  light,"  says  the  Apostle  John — pure  intelligence, 
perfect  intellect,  unsullied  purity,  unerring  wisdom — "  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  ail."  "  He  is  the  only  wise  God." 
The  wisest  men  on  earth,  and  even  the  loftiest  angels  in 
heaven,  know  comparatively  a  few  things;  but  God,  as  a  being 
of  infinite  intelligence,  literally  knows  all  things,  in  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  and  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell. 
"  He  works  every  moment,  in  every  part  of  the  vast  universe ; 
he  moves  every  atom,  expands  every  leaf,  finishes  every  blade 
of  grass,  erects  every  tree,  conducts  every  particle  of  vapour, 
every  drop  of  rain,  and  every  flake  of  snow;  guides  every 
ray  of  light,  breathes  in  every  wind,  thunders  in  every  storm; 
wings  the  lightning,  pours  the  streams  and  rivers,  empties 
the  volcano,  heaves  the  ocean,  and  shakes  the  globe."  Of  his 
unerring  wisdom,  which  always  chooses  the  highest  objects, 
and  selects  the  fittest  means  to  obtain  them,  we  furnish  the 
following  illustrations,  two  or  three  of  which  are  adapted  from 
Dr.  Burder's  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Attributes.  1.  The 
adaptation  of  the  nature  of  man  to  the  purposes  for  which  he 
was  created.  Man  is  himself  in  some  respects  the  most 
peculiar  and  remarkable  being  of  whom  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. His  constitution  unites  two  parts,  essentially  distinct, 
yet  mysteriously  combined.  By  his  body  he  has  many  things 
in  common  with  the  brutes  that  perish  ;  by  his  spirit  he  has 
many  things  in  common  with  the  angels  of  glory.  Like  the 
brutes,  he  is  the  subject  of  innumerable  impressions  from  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  from  the  objects  by  which  he  is  sur- 
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rounded — impressions  sometimes  exquisitely  pleasurable, 
sometimes  indescribably  painful.  Like  them,  he  needs  the 
sustenance  of  food  and  the  repose  of  sleep ;  and,  like  them, 
he  is  exposed  to  disease  and  to  death.  But  how  dissimilar  is 
the  other  constituent  part  of  the  human  being !  Like  the 
angels  of  heaven,  he  has  a  spirit  formed  for  immortality — a 
spirit  which  can  soar  far  above  those  objects  with  which  his 
bodily  senses  are  conversant — a  spirit  which  can  hold  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  Spirits  himself,  and  which,  at  the 
bidding  of  its  Creator,  can  quit,  in  a  moment,  its  earthly  and 
mortal  companion,  for  a  disembodied  state  of  existence ;  and 
yet,  during  the  wondrous  union  of  body  and  spirit  in  the 
present  life,  how  intimate  is  their  connection,  how  powerful 
is  the  influence  which  they  mutually  exert,  so  that  the  state 
of  the  body  may  either  facilitate  or  derange  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  may  either  promote^or 
impair  the  health  of  the  body. 

Now,  do  we  not  perceive  in  all  this  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  Wisdom  ?  Is  not  the  body  admirably  adapted  to  be 
the  organ  and  instrument  of  the  presiding  mind  ?  Is  not  the 
indwelling  mind  equally  adapted,  by  its  energy  and  its  sym- 
pathy, to  direct  the  operations  of  the  body?  The  spirit, 
during  its  temporary  union  with  the  corporeal  frame,  is  in  a 
course  of  preparation  for  existence  of  a  different  character  in 
another  world.  The  body  is  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the 
world  in  which  it  is  to  live ;  so  that  we  cannot,  without  sur- 
prise, discern  the  fitness  even  of  its  minutest  parts  to  receive 
impressions,  to  convey  information,  and  to  yield  enjoyment. 
With  what  consummate  skill  is  the  eye  adapted  to  the  rays  of 
light  and  to  the  colours  which  most  prevail  in  the  external 
world,  particularly  to  the  mild  azure  of  the  heavens  and  to 
the  verdant  clothing  of  the  fields.  With  what  Wisdom  of 
contrivance  is  the  ear  adapted  to  receive  impressions  from 
the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most 
accurate  intelligence  by  sounds.  Within  the  ears  of  men, 
and  without  their  knowledge  or  contrivance,  is  a  lute  or  lyre 
of  3,000  strings,  accepting  the  music  of  the  outer  world,  and 
rendering  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  brain.  Each  musical 
tremor  which  falls  upon  the  organ  selects  from  its  tensioned 
3,000  fibres  the  one  appropriate  to  its  own  pitch,  and  throws 
that  fibre  into  unisonant-vibration,     And  thus,  no  matter 
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how  complicated  the  motion  of  the  external  air  may  be,  those 
microscopic  strings  can  analyse  it,  and  reveal  the  constituents 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Indeed,  the  ear  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  catch  the  softest  whisper,  and  yet  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  loudest  thunder.  It  can  drink  in  the  blessed  harmony 
of  sound  and  convey  pleasure  to  the  mind  by  every  utterance 
and  change  of  the  human  voice.  Words  of  affection  and 
friendship  are  conducted  by  it  to  the  forsaken,  sorrowful 
spirit,  even  such  words  as  can  cheer  and  solace  the  mind. 
The  marvellous  facts  of  history,  and  the  more  extraordinary 
productions  of  the  imagination  are  familiarised  to  us  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  and  thus  for  much  that  interests  us  we  are 
indebted  to  its  power.  Words  of  instruction  and  warning, 
of  exhortation  and  reproof,  such  as  may  save  a  soul  from 
death,  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  ear.  It  is  said  that 
a  beautiful  Countess  of  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands  was  a  deaf 
mute.  One  day,  when  her  first  born  child  was  a  few  months 
old,  as  it  was  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  she  softly  approached  its 
side,  to  the  terror  of  the  nurse,  with  a  large  stone  in  her 
hands3  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  eagerly  watching  the  face 
of  the  babe  to  see  the  effect  of  the  noise.  To  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  fond  mother's  heart  the  child  started  and  awoke, 
so  that  she  knew  it  had  the  sense  of  hearing.  She  embraced 
both  child  and  nurse,  and  wept  tears  of  gratitude  to  God 
that  her  own  sad  affliction  was  not  transmitted  to  her  off- 
spring. And  can  we  wonder  that  she  thus  acted,  when  we 
think  of  what  an  inlet  to  enjoyment  the  ear  is  ?  Let  the 
structure  of  either  of  these  organs,  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
be  minutely  inspected,  and  irresistibly  will  the  idea  and 
fitness  and  of  contrivance  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  observer.  Examine  the  system  of  the  arteries  and 
the  veins,  of  the  nerves,  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the  bones, 
you  will  be  directly  conducted  to  the  same  result.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  complicated  machine  you  will  perceive  with 
what  precision  every  partis  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.  What  inimitable  delicacy  of  structure  is 
united  \vith  energy  of  action — and  with  what  undeviating 
regularity  the  various  processes  and  vital  functions  go  for- 
wards from  day  to  day,  independently  of  our  volition,  and 
usually  without  our  consciousness. 

Similar  remarks  would  apply  to  the  organs  of  speech  and 
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communication  of  language  to  mankind.  Without  articulate 
language,  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  the  human 
race  ?  How  barren  must  have  been  the  mind  ;  how  imperfect 
the  conveyance  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  how  slight  the 
bond  uniting  man  to  man !  Knowledge,  however  dearly 
bought  by  one  individual,  could  not  have  been  communicated 
to  another  or  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion. But  my  means  of  language  addressed  to  the  ear  by  the 
living  voice,  or  to  the  eye  by  significant  characters,  the  know- 
ledge attained  by  one  is  communicated  to  another.  Every 
generation  leaves  to  its  successors  incalculable  treasures  ;  the 
mind  and  heart  receive  the  most  beneficial  culture,  and  divine 
revelation  is  conveyed  from  man  to  man,  from  clime  to  clime 
— reclaiming  myriads  of  our  fellow  creatures  from  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  the  most  degrading  idolatry,  and  diffus- 
ing, to  a  glorious  extent  and  with  accelerated  rapidity,  the 
knowledge  of  salvation. 

If  we  contemplate  the  various  species  of  animals  which 

wing  their  way  through  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  or 

sport  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  we  shall  find  still  further 

illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  God.     In  them  all  you  may 

trace,  and  it  is  equally  instructive  and  delightful  to  trace,  an 

obvious  adaptation  in  their  form  and  figure,  in  their  external 

and  internal  organization,  in  their  weapons  for  attack  and  for 

defence,  in  their  self-moving  powers,  and  especially  in  their 

instincts,  to  the  elements  in  which  they  are  to  live,  to  the 

food  by  which  they  are  to  be  sustained,,  and  to  the  purposes 

they  appear  designed  to  subserve.     It  is  worthy  of  the  Grod 

of  unbounded  goodness   to  create  an    immense  variety  of 

animals,  were  it  only  for  the  enjoyments  of  which  they  them- 

selves  are  rendered  capable ;    and   the  more  accurate  and 

minute  are  the  researches  of  naturalists,  the  more  multiplied 

and  the  more  striking  are  the  evidences  that  other  purposes, 

also  of  high  utility,  are  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  animals, 

which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  useless  or  even 

as  noxious.     Well  may  we  exclaim,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold 

are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth 

is  full  of  thy  riches." 

We  regard  it  as  a  manifestation  of  wisdom  when,  by  any 
one  contrivance  of  simple  and  uniform  operation,  there  are 
produced  effects  of  great  importance  and  of  great  variety.  It 
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mav  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  specify  one  of 
these  general  laws.  Reflect,  then,  on  the  law  of  attraction 
and  gravitation,  by  which  all  bodies  mutually  tend  towards 
each  other,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  their  approach.  It  is 
this  which  binds  together  the  various  particles  of  which  bodies 
are  composed  ;  it  is  this  which  governs  the  motions  and  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets  ;  it  is  this  which  produces,  with  admir- 
able exactness,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  it  is  this 
which  regulates  the  periodical  return  of  the  seasons,  welcome 
as  they  are  by  the  diversified  aspects  they  present,  and  the 
multiplied  enjoyments  they  provide ;  it  is  this  which  secures 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  day  and  night,  so  that  "  the 
outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  perpetually  rejoice." 
"  The  day,  0  Lord,  is  thine  ;  the  night  also  is  thine  ;  thou 
hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun  ;  thou  hast  made  summer 
and  winter." 

But  it  is  in  the  work  of  redemption  that  we  behold  the 
most  illustrious  manifestation  of  the  divine  wisdom.  When 
man  sinned,  the  angels  would  be  ready  to  strike  their  harps 
in  plaintive  strains,  and  say,  "  Alas !  he  is  fallen.  Along 
with  angels,  our  former  companions  in  bliss,  man  is  lost  for 
ever.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Will  a  righteous  God  cease 
to  be  just  ?  Will  a  holy  God  look  with  indulgence  upon  sin  ? 
Will  the  Ruler  of  all  worlds  permit  His  laws  to  be  broken 
with  impunity,  and  the  honours  of  His  government  to  be 
trampled  in  the  dust?  It  cannot  be.  Man,  then,  must 
perish."  And  yet  infinite  Wisdom  found  out  a  ransom.  He 
who  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person,''  possessed  of  all  the  attributes,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  Deity,  said,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God.  A  body  wilt  thou  prepare  me."  He  took 
the  sinner's  place,  and  suffered  in  his  room  and  stead,  lie 
who  knew  no  sin  was  made  a  sin  offering  for  us,  "  that  we 
might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him."  Such  was 
the  dignity  of  His  person,  such  the  merits  of  His  obedience, 
such  the  value  of  His  atoning  death,  that  the  honour  ren- 
dered to  God's  violated  law  and  insulted  justice  was  more 
gloriously  conspicuous  than  ever  before  in  the  annals  of 
the  universe.  And  while  God's  justice  and  mercy  were 
mauifested  in  a  way  which  had  not  been  seen  and  could  not 
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have  been  known  in  any  other  way,  man  was  saved, — being 
healed  by  our  Saviour's  wounds,  crowned  by  our  Saviour's 
cross,  absolved  by  our  Saviour's  condemnation,  enriched  by 
our  Saviour's  poverty,  and  glorified  by  our  Saviour's  dis- 
grace. Well  may  we  exclaim,  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  " 

VI. — The  Holiness  or  God. 

God  is  holy.  He  is  glorious  in  holiness.  Holiness  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  ail  his  attributes,  and  when  the  pure 
and  holy  angels  sing  their  highest  strains  of  praise,  this  is 
their  song,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  No 
other  fountain  of  Holiness  is  there  in  the  universe  than  the 
God  whom  they  adore.  As  his  will  is  the  standard  and 
criterion  of  Holiness,  so  his  nature  is  essentially  characterized 
by  Holiness.  It  is  Holiness.  As  well  could  he  cease  to  be, 
as  cease  to  be  Holy.  Other  holy  beings  there  are  ;  but  their 
holiness  is  derived  and  dependent.  Pure  and  glorious  as  are 
the  angels  of  light,  yet  so  transcendantly  glorious  is  their 
Creator,  that  it  is  said,  "  He  putteth  no  trust  in  his  servants, 
and  chargeth  his  angels  with  instability."  No  confidence  is  to 
be,placed  in  the  stability  even  of  their  holiness,  except  as  sus- 
tained by  himself.  Although  in  spotless  sanctity  they  pre- 
sent their  adorations  before  his  throne,  yet  is  their  nature, 
in  common  with  all  created  nature,  mutable.  Of  this,  who 
can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  reflects  on  the  awful  apostacy  of 
myriads  of  their  family,  now  consigned  to  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever  ?  Nor  does  the  securitv  of  those  who  retain 
their  holiness  and  their  bliss  result  from  any  immutability  in 
themselves,  but  from  the  purpose  and  the  power  of  him  whose 
they  are,  and  whom  they  serve  :  in  whose  presence  they  are 
represented  as  veiling  with  their  wings  their  faces,  as  if 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  Holiness,  and  veiling  with 
their  wings  their  feet,  as  if  conscious  of  un worthiness  to 
approach  the  throne  of  his  glory.  In  addition  to  those  mani- 
festations of  God's  holiness  furnished  in  the  above  analysis, 
we  may  add  the  following :  (1)  The  exclusion  of  unholy  beings 
from  his  presence,  since  the  God  of  Holiness  cannot  look 
upon  iniquity  without  abhorrence.  Since  impurity  of  every 
species  is  that  abominable  thing  which  he  hates,  it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  tolerate  in  his  presence  those  who 
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had  dared  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his 
authority.     The  Holiness  of  God  required  that  the  angels 
who  sinned  should  be  expelled  from  the  regions  of  purity 
and  banished  to  the  place  of  despair  and  woe.     Could  we  for 
one  moment  behold  that  doleful  prison,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  what  an  impression  should  we  there  receive 
of  the  Holiness  of  God  !  Is  this — we  might  exclaim — is  this 
the  abode  of  spirits  once  pure  and  lovely  and  glorious  !     Is 
it  for  this  they  have  exchanged  the  realms  of  light !  And  with 
them,  associated  in  misery  as  in  guilt,  are  there  beings  of  the 
human  family — the  descendants  of  them  who  once  dwelt  in 
Paradise,  and  had  free  access  to  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  shone  resplendent  in  the  image  of  their  Father  and  their 
God  ?  And  did  that  glorious  Being,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works,  deem  it  necessary — absolutely  necessary 
— thus  to  maintain  the  honours  of  his  Holiness,  and  to  dis- 
play his  abhorrence  of  sin  ?    How  deep,  then,  and  affecting 
should  be  our  impression  of  the  unsullied  Holiness  of  God  ! 
(2)  In  promoting  the  interests  of  holiness   at  the  greatest 
possible  expense.     To  reclaim  from  impurity  and  misery   a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number  of  immortal  beings,  is 
surely  a  work  worthy  of  a  most  Holy  God.     Now  to  effect 
this,  on  principles  consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  throne, 
he  has  adopted  a  method  contemplated  with -highest  admira- 
tion by  all  the  intelligences   of  heaven.     He  has  not  spared 
his  own  son,  but  yielded  him  up  to  sufferings  the  most  tre- 
mendous, that  by  the  atonement  of  his  own  blood  he  might 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.     See  Luke  i.  68-75  ;  1  John 
iii.  8  ;  Eph.  v.  25-27  ;  Col.  i.  28.     In  the  garden  and  on  the 
cross,  Christ  endured  sufferings  which  none  but  Omnipotence 
could   inflict,  and  none  but  Omnipotence  bear.     And  why 
were    these    unequalled    sufferings    endured,  but   that   the 
universe  might  have  an  exhibition  of  the  Holiness  of  God, 
which  should  be  an  eternal  monument  of  his  hatred  to  sio? 
Even  in  hell  itself,  where  repentance  is  ineffectual  and  mercy 
is  unknown,  there  is  no   such  exhibition  of  the  Holiness  of 
God  as   is   to  be   seen  in   the   streaming  blood  and   dying 
agonies  of  God's  incarnate  Son.    As  we  trace  the  history  of 
our  Saviour,  from  the  cradle  to  the  cross,  and  remember  that 
every  pang  he  bore  and  every  tear  he  shed  was  on   account 
of  our   sin,  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  the  language  of 
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angels  and  say,  "Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and 
glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  holy  ?"  (3  )  The  Holi- 
ness of  God  is  further  seen  in  the  perpetual  putting 
forth  of  the  Divine  power  in  renewing  the  hearts  of 
men.  Not  less  wonderful  is  the  work  of  the  divine  Sanctifier, 
than  the  work  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer.  If  the  work  of  Christ 
is  admirable,  by  the  completeness  it  at  once  displayed,  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  admirable,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
energy  exerted.  By  the  sufferings  of  a  few  hours,  preceded 
by  a  short  life  of  labour  and  of  sorrow,  was  that  work  of  the 
Redeemer  "finished,"  which  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
people's  endless  felicity.  Reflect,  then,  on  the  unceasing  and 
perpetual  operations  of  that  divine  agent,  by  whose  sancti- 
fying influence  is  conveyed  the  "Holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Contemplate  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  an  individual  Christian. 
He  feels  that  he  needs  them,  aud  he  is  encouraged  to  expect 
them  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  Without 
them  no  progress  can  be  made  in  knowledge,  no  growth  in 
grace  ;  no  victory  can  be  achieved  over  the  principles  of  evil ; 
no  consolation  can  be  obtained  in  the  time  of  trouble-  By 
what  a  series  of  influences,  then,  is  the  vitality  of  religion 
maintained,  and  an  advancement  in  true  holiness  secured. 
To  perpetual  communications  of  light  and  life  are  we;> 
ascribe  every  good  thought  and  every  heavenly  affection  whicn 
may  at  any  time  arise  in  the  heart.  Conceive,  then,  of  these 
renewing  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  requisite 
in  the  case  of  every  individual,  as  extending  to  all  the  myriads 
of  Christians  who  are  living  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
Keep  in  mind  that  these  influences  are  perpetuated  from  age 
to  age ;  that  from  the  first  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  no  suspension  of  His  energy, 
and  that  no  such  suspension  will  ever  take  place  till  time 
shall  be  no  longer.  Conceive,  then,  if  you  are  able,  of  the 
glorious  scale  on  which  this  influence  is  dispensed  ;  conceive 
of  the  whole  series  of  vivifying  and  purifying  influences, 
emanating  from  the  Spirit  of  life,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  holiness,  from  the  first  instance  of  regenerating  grace  to 
the  long-expected  day  of  glory,  when  the  Son  of  God  shall 
present  to  the  Father  the  whole  multitude  of  His  redeemed 
people,  in   all  the  beauty  of  unsullied  holiness  ;  when,  even 
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under  the  scrutinising  inspection  of  Him  whose  eyes  are  as 
a  flame  of  fire,  there  shall  be  found  in  them  neither  spot,  nor 
wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing ;  when  they  shall  be  pronounced 
hoiy,  even  as  God  is  holy ;  then,  indeed,  will  Jehovah  appear 
before  an  assembled  world  "  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders." 

VII. — The  Happiness  op  God. 

God  is  eminently  and  absolutely  happy.  His  happiness 
originates  in  Himself.  He  is  free  from  all  those  defects  and 
imperfections  which  render  mortals  miserable,  while  He  pos- 
sesses all  those  perfections  in  a  manner  at  once  unlimited 
and  complete  in  which  true  peace  and  joy  consist.  Hence 
it  is  that  He  has  been  designated  "  the  blessed  and  only 
potentate."  Melchizedek  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  Most  High 
God." 

All  His  works  tend  to  promote  happiness  ;  and  though 
some  of  His  dispensations  may  at  times  seem  to  us  dark  and 
inexplicable,  yet  to  Him  they  are  irradiated  with  light  and 
glory.  He  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning.  And  we  may 
cry  with  the  elders  before  His  throne,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O 
Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created." 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTKATIONS. 

(166.)  God  is  Good. — A  minister  was  placing  in  the  grave  the 
body  of  a  beloved  child.  After  the  coffin  was  let  down,  and  the 
boards  were  laid  over  it,  another  minister  who  was  attending  the 
funeral  turned  to  the  minister  and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  to  the  people.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  and  turning  toward  them, 
he  addressed  them  in  the  following  words  :  "  In  my  prosperity  and 
your  adversity  I  often  told  you  that  God  was  good.  Now  my 
darliBg  boy  is  taken  from  me,  and  as  it  is  the  best  opportunity  I 
shall  ever  have,  1  wish  to  tell  you  again  that  God  is  good."  Thus 
was  uttered  a  precious  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  those  words  were 
spoken  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  assemblage.  Such 
testimony  is  given  by  God's  people  every  day.  In  the  midst  of 
the  sorest  afflictions  the  Christian  says,  il  God  is  good."     He  is 
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enabled  to  say  -with  Job,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  so  is  he 
happy,  happy  in  God,  even  when  his  dearest  earthly  treasures  are 
taken  away  from  him.  To  the  Christian  in  bereavement,  those 
are  sweet  words  of  the  Prophet  Nahum,  "  The  Lord  is  good,  a 
stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  He  knoweth  them  that  trust 
in  Him." 

(167.)  The  beautiful  flower. — A  gentleman  being  invited  by  an 
honourable  personage  to  see  a  stately  building,  erected  by  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  he  desired  to  be  excused,  and  to  sit  still, 
looking  on  a  flower  which  he  held  in  his  hand — "  For,"  said  he, 
"  I  see  more  of  God  in  this  flower  than  in  all  the  beautiful  edifices 
in  the  world." 

(168  )  Praying  for  Father. — A  little  girl  had  been  taught  to  pray 
specially  for  her  father.  He  had  been  suddenly  taken  away. 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  devotion,  her  voice  faltered,  and  aa  her 
eyes  met  her  mother's  she  sobbed,  "  O,  mother,  I  cannot  leave  him 
all  out.  Let  me  say,  Thank  God,  I  had  a  dear  father  once,  so  I 
can  keep  him  in  my  prayers."  Many  stricken  hearts  may  learn  a 
sweet  lesson  from  this  child.  Let  us  remember  to  thank  God  for 
mercies  past,  as  well  as  to  ask  for  blessings  for  the  future. 

(169.)  Thankfulness. — Said  a  very  good  old  man :  "  Some  folks 
are  always  complaining  about  the  weather,  but  I  am  very  thank- 
fol  when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  any  weather  at  all." 
We  may  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  old  man,  but  still  his 
language  indicates  a  spirit  that  contributes  much  to  a  calm  and 
peaceful  life.  It  is  better  and  wiser  to  cultivate  that  spirit  than 
to  be  continually  complaining  of  things  as  they  are.  Be  thankful 
for  such  mercies  as  you  have,  and  if  God  sees  it  will  be  for  your 
good  and  his  glory,  he  will  give  you  many  more.  At  least,  do 
not  make  yourself  and  others  unhappy  by  your  ingratitude  and 
complaints. 

(170.)  The  Indian's  notion  of  God. — The  Indians  of  Guiana 
seem  to  consider  the  "  good  Spirit "  as  a  being  too  high  to  notice 
tbem ;  and,  not  knowing  Him  as  a  God  "  that  heareth  prayer," 
they  concern  themselves  but  little  about  Him.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  they  should  have  the  most  abject  dread  of  the 
evil  principle,  and  not  regarding  God  as  their  protector,  seek 
blindly  to  propitiate  devils.  Superstitious  fear  thus  reigns  where 
holy  love  is  wanting.  Their  belief  in  the  power  of  demons  is 
craftily  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  class  of  men  who  are  their 
sorcerers  or  priests,  professing  to  hold  intercourse  with  familiar 
spirits,  and  to  cure  diseases  by  their  means. — Rev.  W.  H.  Brett. 

(171.)  Common  Mercies. — A  minister  was  once  speaking  to  a 
brother  clergyman  of  his  gratitude  for  a  merciful  deliverance  he 
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had  ju9t  experienced.  "  As  I  was  riding  here  to-day,"  said  he, 
"  my  horse  stumbled  and  came  very  near  throwing  me  from  a 
bridge,  when  the  fall  would  have  killed  me ;  but  I  escaped  un- 
hurt." "  I  can  tell  you  something  more  than  that,"  said  the  other ; 
"  as  I  rode  here  to-day,  my  horse  did  not  stumble  at  all."  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget  common  mercies. 

(172.)  The  Purifier. — ll  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of 
silver."  Many  years  ago  a  company  of  Christians  assembled  for  the 
study  of  God's  word,  the  third  chapter  of  Malachi  being  the  sub- 
ject before  them.  As  none  present  happened  to  be  familiar  with 
the  method  of  refining,  one  undertook  to  ask  a  friend,  who  was  a 
silversmith,  what  were  the  duties  of  a  refiner  during  the  process. 
Without  explaining  the  motive  for  the  visit,  the  question  was 
asked  how  silver  was  cleansed  from  any  dross  with  which  it  might 
have  been  mixed.  He  promptly  explained  the  means  of  doing 
this.  "  But  do  you  sit  at  the  work  ?"  was  asked.  "  Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  for  I  must  keep  my  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  molten 
mass,  for  should  the  silver  be  exposed  too  long  to  the  intense  heat 
it  would  be  damaged.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  another  point  of 
importance.  I  can  only  tell  the  exact  moment  when  the  purify- 
ing is  complete  by  waiting  till  I  see  my  face  fully  reflected  as  in  a 
mirror ;  all  agitation  ceases }  but  this  is  never  the  case  till  the  im- 
purities are  thrown  oft'." 

The  sparkling  clearness  of  this  exquisite  analogy  at  once  became 
apparent.  In  the  trials  which  follow  one  another  Jesus  sits  at  the 
crucible,  bending  o'er  with  earnest  eye  till  he  meets  his  pictured 
face  as  in  a  glass  ;  then  comes  the  rest,  the  rest  of  a  heart  reflecting 
the  refiner,  the  purifier,  the  "  altogether  lovely,"  recalling  the 
beautiful  lines  of  James  Montgomery  : — 

Nor  with  an  eTanesc^nt  glimppe  alone, 

As  in  that  mirror  the  refiner's  face, 
But  stamped  with  heaven's  wrought  signet  there  be  shown 

Immauuel's  features,  full  of  truta  and  grace  ; 
And  round  that  seal  of  love  tho  motto  be, 

"  Not  for  a  moment,  but  eternity." 

(173.)  Gratitude. — We  all  know  that  gratitude  is  a  noble  feel- 
ing. A  few  winters  ago  the  sufferers  in  Lancashire  sang  in  their 
deep  poverty,  "  Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take,"  &c.  And 
when  the  hopeful  day  of  prosperity  returned,  and  the  mills 
began  to  work,  and  bales  of  cotton  came  into  the  market  place. 
the  people  in  great  numbers  sang,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow." 

(174.)  God  feeds  his  children. — When  worthy  Master  Samuel 
Hern,  famous  for  his  living,  preaching,  and  writing,  lay  on  his 
death-bed  (rich  only  in  goodness  and  children),  his  wife  made 
much  womanish  lamentation  what  should  hereafter  become  of  her 
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ittle  ones.  "  Peace,  sweetheart,"  said  he,  "  that  God  who  feedeth 
the  ravens  will  not  starve  the  her'ns."  A  speech,  censured  as  light 
by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical,  as  indeed  it  came  to 
pass  that  they  were  well  disposed  of. 

(175.)  The  Widow  Comforted. — I  remember  a  scene  that  was 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Years  ago,  I  went  to  a  working  man's  poor 
cottage.  The  cold  blast  swept  down  the  valley  and  rushed  into 
the  half-open  door,  where  on  her  poor  bed  lay  a  suffering  woman, 
the  poor  apology  for  a  curtain  quivering  and  trembling  in  the 
northern  blast.  I  spoke  to  her  in  tenderest  tones,  and  with  some- 
thing of  condolence,  "  How  do  you  feel  ?"  "  I  feel  quite  comfort- 
able," was  the  reply.  I  was  taken  aback  ;  there  was  no  sadness, 
but  cheerfulness  ;  an  eye  that  sparkled,  perfect  calmness,  a  Divine 
blessedness.  "  I  bad  some  anxious  thoughts,"  she  said,  "  a  few 
days  ago  about  my  five  little  children,  but  I  have  lost  tbem  all ;" 
and  trying  to  raise  her  poor  thin,  sallow,  fleshless  hand,  she  said, 
"  I  am  not  anxious  now.  I  can  leave  them  to  my  heavenly  Father. 
He  has  many  under  His  care  ;  there  will  not  be  many  more  by  His 
taking  my  little  five."  There  was  a  noble  depth  of  Saxon  feeling  ; 
and  who  can  say  how  many  poor  helpless,  dying  mothers,  with 
their  five  orphan  children,  may  have  their  hearts  thus  cheered 
while  leaving  them  in  the  care  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  Judge  of  the  widow. — Eev.  Thomas  Jonbs. 

%(176.)  Comfort  in  Sorrow. — When  that  great  missionary,  Henry 
Martin,  was  laid  aside  by  sickness  he  said,  "  Why  should  I  murmur, 
since  pain  and  peril  are  sometimes  good  angels  of  God  ;  and  even 
if  my  pain  forces  me  to  tears,  my  tears  shall  be  like  the  rain- 
drops shot  through  the  sunbeam  and  turning  into  a  rainbow  of 
hope."  "  There  are  pleasures  known  only  in  adversity,"  said  a  poor 
woman  who  once  lived  in  comfort,  not  to  say  affluence,  and  now 
lies  on  the  floor  of  a  little  back  room,  with  a  dying  girl  beside  her, 
and  her  only  son  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  "  I  never  knew,  till  this  week, 
when  I  had  not  a  bit  of  coal  or  a  morsel  of  bread,  how  thankful  I 
could  feel  for  a  shilling."  "  It  would  be  better  for  us,"  said  a  young 
wife,  with  a  sickly  husband  and  a  dying  baby,  looking  up  amid  her 
tears,  "  if  he  would  eat  the  meal  himself,  when  we  have  so  little. 
Men  want  more  than  women.  But  he's  so  kind  to  me,  he  will 
make  me  eat  part,  and  then  he  gets  so  weak."  (i  My  faith  soon 
gives  way,"  said  another,  "  but  God  makes  my  husband's  heart 
very  strong.  When  I  have  only  a  little  crust  of  bread  to  give  him 
for  the  whole  day,  he  always  says,  '  Cheer  up,  my  girl,  He  won't 
forsake  us,  and,  if  times  get  worse  than  they  are,  be  sure  you're  not 
down-hearted.' " 

(177.)  Love  in  the  bottom  of  a  Cup  — There  was  a  fine  Christian 
philosophy  in  the  cheerful  remark  of  a  bright  young  Christian  on 
his  dying  bed.     "  When  I  have  most  pain  in  my  body,"  said  he, 
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"  I  have  the  most  peace  in  my  soul.  I  do  not  doubt  but  there  is 
love  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  though  it  is  terribly  bitter  in  the 
mouth."  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  that  the  precious  bless- 
ing was  deposited,  and  he  must  needs  drink  the  whole  bitter  draught 
to  reach  it.  Many  of  the  richest  Christian  graces  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup  of  trial. 

(178.)  God's  Love. — A  venerable  minister,  while  speaking  of  the 
love  of  Christ  for  a  lost  world,  alluded  to  his  peculiar  attachment  to 
the  third  chapter  of  John.  Said  the  minister,  "  It  makes  no  diffe- 
rence as  to  what  part  of  the  Bible  I  begin — whether  I  commence 
at  Genesis  and  proceed  forward  to  Revelation,  or  whether  I  com- 
mence at  Revelation  and  proceed  backward  to  Genesis,  I  cant  help 
stopping  at  the  third  chapter  of  John."  "  But  now-a-days,"  added 
Father  Bennett,  "  a  great  many  persons,  wherever  they  commence 
in  the  Bible,  prefer  to  make  their  stopping-place  among  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  instead  of  stopping  where  the  good  minister  did, 
at  the  third  chapter  of  John,  where  their  hearts  would  be  warmed 
by  the  declaration  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc. 

(179.)  Just  like  God  to  love  Man. — The  great  Dr.  M'All  was  ren- 
dered almost  extatic  on  hearing  of  a  conversation  which  a  mis- 
sionary had  with  some  negroes  on  the  love  of  God.  After  citing 
some  marvellous  examples  of  divine  love,  the  minister  asked  them 
if  they  did  not  wonder.  "  No,"  was  the  reply.  He  went  on,  and 
brought  forward  several  other  examples,  and  again  he  inquired, 
"  Do  you  not  wonder  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  only  response  elicited. 
The  preacher  began  almost  to  conclude  that  the  philosophy  is 
true  which  assigns  to  the  negro  an  intellect  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  white  man.  He  tried  once  more  with  another  case,  and  said, 
"  Do  you  not  wonder  ?"  "  Wonder  !  No,"  said  the  negroes,  "  it 
is  just  like  Him."  On  hearing  this  Mr.  M'All  exclaimed,  "Is  it 
come  to  this  ?  Are  we  to  go  to  negroes  to  be  taught  ?  Are  they 
to  teach  us  that  it  is  just  like  God  to  make,  preserve,  and  redeem 
the  world  ?" 

(180  )  The  Sceptic  Converted. — A  young  man,  who  had  been 
entangled  in  meshes  as  perplexing,  and  been  frozen  by  a  creed  cold 
as  Holyoake's,  was  led  by  accident,  as  men  speak,  into  a  church. 
The  clergyman's  voice  uttered  the  sublime  old  words,  "  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son  our  Lord."  The  sun  of  supernatural 
Deity  rose  cheeringly  again,  his  heart  was  smitten,  and  he  wept  in 
the  presence  of  God. 

(181.)  The  Lord's  Prayer. — All  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  use, 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible  itself,  one  common  prayer,  taught  by 
one  common  Teacher,  Lord,  and  Example.  May  we  not  see,  here 
in  England,  the  happy  little  English  child,  the  sweetest  and  the 
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loveliest  thing  in  all  God's  bright  creation,  kneel  at  its  mother's  side, 
and  raise  its  bright  blue  eyes,  and  clasp  its  little  hands,  and  lisp, 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heayen,hallowed  be  thy  name  ?  "  At  the 
self-same  moment,  on  the  far-off  shore  of  Southern  India,  under  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  burning  tropical  sun,  the  little  Tamil  girl,  sheltered 
by  some  palmyra  grove,  kneels  before  the  same  God,  and  offers 
the  same  prayer,  in  her  own  beautiful  Tamil,  "  Our  Father,  wbich 
art  in  heaven."  Yes,  and  so  in  the  wide  world  over.  Go  to  the 
exclusive  Chinaman,  who,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  Bible,  spoke 
of  the  foreign  demon  in  the  haunts  of  Canton.  Now  he  owns  the 
common  brotherhood;  now  he  kneels,  not  to  the  ancestral 
tablet,  but  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  he  joins  in  the  same 
prayer,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven."  Nor  does  the  wide 
sea  prevent  this  universal  and  blessed  fraternity  in  those  bright 
isles  which  stud  the  clear  Pacific.  The  Chief  of  Rarotonga  has 
exchanged  his  war-cry  for  the  same  symphony  of  prayer— 'that 
prayer  which  the  martyred  Williams  taught  him,  "  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven."  Go  to  poor  outcast  Africa,  and  there  you 
will  see  the  Chief,  with  the  ostrich  feather  on  his  head,  bending 
beneath  a  higher  and  better  Deity  than  his  fathers  worshipped, 
while  he  utters  the  universal  prayer,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven." 

(182.)  Haydn  s  Singing. — When  the  poet,  Carpani,enquired  of  his 
friend  Haydn  how  it  happened  that  his  church  music  was  always 
so  cheerful,  the  great  composer  made  this  beautiful  reply,  "  I 
cannot,"  said  he,  "  make  it  otherwise.  I  write  according  to  the 
thoughts  I  feel.  When  I  think  upon  my  God,  my  heart  is 
so  full  of  joy  that  the  notes  dance  and  leap  as  it  were  from  my  pen, 
and  I  must  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  heart." 

(183.)  A  Wise  Counsellor. — An  eastern  prince  demanded  to 
know,  from  two  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  how  he  might  make  his 
people  most  happy ;  and  allowed  them  two  months  to  prepare 
their  reply.  At  the  required  time  the  two  wise  men  stood  before 
their  master — the  one  bending  beneath  a  great  roll  of  papyrus 
leaves,  containing  two  hundred,  written  rules,  the  other  walking 
empty-handed.  The  reading  of  the  two  hundred  rules  sadly 
wearied  the  prince ;  who  then  called  upon  the  other  counsellor  to 
produce  his  reply,  which  was  given  in  two  words  :  "Love  God." 
"How?"  said  the  prince.  "Did  I  not  require  to  know  howl 
might  render  my  people  most  happy  ?  and  thou  only  directest  me 
to  love  God."  "  True,"  replied  the  wise  man ;  "  but  thou  canst 
not  love  God  without  loving  thy  people  also." 

(184.)  Retribution. — There  is  a  retributive  providence  of  God,both 
in  time  and  in  eternity  ;  the  good  and  the  evil  that  is  done  will  be 
recompensed  somewhere.    Two  nations  in  South  Africa  were  at 
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war,  and  hated  each  other  most  bitterly.  The  daughter  of  one 
of  the  chiefs,  one  day,  was  gathering  berries  in  a  lonely  wood  ; 
an  old  warrior  of  the  other  tribe  came  upon  her  and  cruelly 
cut  off  both  her  hands  and  escaped.  Several  years  elapsed,  and 
this  old  barbarous  warrior,  in  his  travels,  was  dying  of  hunger. 
He  came  to  a  house  soliciting  food ;  a  young  lady  threw  off  her 
robes  and  showed  him  her  two  stumps,  and  gave  him  food ;  he 
knew  her,  and  she  recognized  him — he  was  perfectly  confounded. 
Let  no  one  do  evil,  so  long  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bible — "  It  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  men  that 
trouble  you." 

(185.)  The  sinner's  portion— "  How  is  it,"  said  a  lady,  jestingly, 
to  a  minister, "  that  you  godly  folks  have  more  trials  than  other 
people  ?"  "  Madam,"  he  replied,  u  the  godly  have  all  their  hell 
upon  the  earth,  just  as  you  have  all  your  heaven  here  ;  but  when 
the  redeemed  are  entering  on  their  eternal  happiness,  you  will  be 
beginning  your  everlasting  misery." 

(186.)  My  Substitute. — "  When  I  -was  a  boy  at  school,"  said  a 
distinguished  speaker  to  a  deeply-solemnised  audience,  "  I  saw  a 
eight  that  I  never  can  forget — a  man  tied  to  a  cart,  and  dragged 
before  the  people's  eyes  through  the  streets  of  my  native  town, 
his  back  torn  and  bleeding  from  the  lash.  It  was  a  shameful  punish- 
ment. For  many  offences  ?  No,  for  one  offence.  Did  any  of  the 
townsmen  offer  to  divide  the  lashes  with  him  ?  No,  he  who  com- 
mitted the  offence  bore  the  penalty  of  a  changing  human  law ;  for 
it  was  the  last  instance  of  its  infliction. 

"  When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University,  I  saw  another  sight  I 
never  can  forget — a  man  brought  out  to  die.  His  arms  were 
pinioned ;  his  lace  already  pale  as  death.  Thousands  of  eager  eyes 
were  on  him  as  he  came  up  from  the  gaol  in  sight.  Did  any  man 
ask  to  die  in  his  room  ?  Did  any  friend  loose  the  rope  and  say, 
'  Put  it  round  my  neck,  I  will  die  instead  ?'  No ;  he  underwent  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  For  many  offences  ?  No,  for  one  offence. 
He  had  stolen  a  money  parcel  from  a  stage  coach.  He  broke  the 
law  at  one  point  and  died  for  it.  It  was  the  penalty  of  changing 
human  law  in  this  case  also  ;  it  was  the  last  instance  of  capital 
punishment  being  inflicted  for  that  offence. 

"I  saw  another  sight — it  matters  not  when— myself  a  sinner, 
standing  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  deserving  naught  but  hell.  For  one 
sin  ?  No,  for  many,  many  sins,  committed  against  the  unchanging 
laws  of  God.  But  again  I  looked,  and  saw  Jesus,  my  substitute, 
scourged  in  my  stead,  and  dying  on  the  cross  for  me.  I  looked, 
and  cried,  and  was  forgiven.  And  it  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to 
come  here  and  tell  you  of  that  Saviour,  to  see  if  you  will  not  also 
look  and  live." 
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(187.)  God  of  the ' Imagination.— You  know  there  are  other  ways 
of  making  idols  besides  carving  statues.     You  may  make  idols  of 
fancy  just  as  well  as  idols  of  figures.    "When  the  sculptor  went 
into  the  quarry  and  took  a  block  of  marble  and  carved  it  into  the 
figure  of  a  man,  and  called  it  Apollo,  and  said,  "  I  will  bown  down 
and  worship  it,"  he  was  plainly  guilty  of  idolatry ;  and  it  is  just  as 
much  idolatry  when  a  man  goes  into  the  study  and  shuts  up  his 
Bible,  and  says,  "  I  can  do  without  it,"  and  forms  a  theology  of 
his  own.     He  forms  to  himself  a  notion  of  God,  and  he  says  he 
does  not  hate  God.     I  dare  say  he  does  not  hate  the  creation  of 
his  fancy  ;  but  that  is  not  God.    Suppose  a  man  in  your  neighbour- 
hood were  to  gather  together  a  band  of  armed  people,  and  they  came 
and  asked  you  to  join  their  ranks,  you  would  ask  them  what 
standard  they  were  fighting  under — what  master  they  served  ?    If 
they  should  reply,  "  A  glorious  prince — a  prince  that  has  not  a 
prison  in  all  his  dominions,  and  never  punishes  treason,"  you  would 
reply,  "  Why,  you  are  a  parcel  of  rebels — for  the  only  monarch  of 
this  realm  is  Victoria,  who  is  the  magistrate  as  well  as  the  mother 
of  her  people,  and  she  has  prisons  in  her  dominions."     You  see 
from  the  very  confession  of  these  men  that  they  are  traitors.  Now, 
you  talk  to  those  men  who  are  not  converted,  and  you  will  find 
that  not  one  of  them  believes  that  God  will  really  destroy  them. 
They  think  he  is  far  too  good  for  that.     There  is  not  a  man  among 
them  that  really  thinks  God  will  send  them  to  hell.     They  dream 
of  a>God  all  mercy,  that  never  punishes  anybody.   That  is  not  the 
God  of  the  Bible.     When  you  get  a  true  idea  of  God — when  you 
become  convinced  of  sin — you  see  that  God  will  punish  you.    For, 
mind  this,  sinner,  God  will  as  certainly  condemn  you  if  you  don't 
repent  and  leave  your  sins,  as  ever  he  will  save  a  man  that  repents 
and  believes  in  Christ. — Rev.  S.  Coley. 

(188  )  TheKingoftheLocrians. — History  informs  usthatZalencus, 
the  king  of  the  Locrians,  established  a  law  against  adultery,  the 
penalty  of  which  was  that  the  offender  should  lose  both  his  eyes. 
The  first  person  found  guilty  of  this  offence  was  the  King's  only 
son.  Zalencus-  felt  as  a  father  towards  his  son,  but  he  likewise 
felt  as  a  King  towards  his  government.  It  he,  from  blind  indul- 
gence, forgive  his  son,  with  what  reason  can  he  expect  the  law 
to  be  respected  by  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  and  how  will  his  public 
character  appear  in  punishing  any  future  offender  ?  If  he  repeal 
the  law,  he  will  brand  his  character  with  dishonour ;  for  selfish- 
ness in  sacrificing  the  public  good  of  a  whole  community  to  his 
private  feelings  ;  for  weakness  in  publishing  a  law  whose  penalty 
he  never  could  inflict;  and  for  foolishness  in  introducing  a  law,  the 
bearings  of  which  he  never  contemplated.  The  case  was  a 
difficult  one  ;  though  he  was  an  offended  governor,  yet  he  had 
the  compassion  of  a  tender  father.    At  the  suggestion  of  his  un- 
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bridled  mercy,  he  employed  his  mind  and  wisdom  to  devise  a 
measure — an  expedient — through  the  medium  of  which  he  would 
save  his  son,  and  yet  magnify  tne  law  and  make  it  honourable. 
The  expedient  was  this :  The  king  would  lose  one  eye,  and  the 
offender  should  lose  another.  By  this  means  he  honour  of  his 
law  was  preserved  unsullied,  and  the  clemency  of  his  heart  was 
extended  to  the  offender.  Every  subject  in  the  government,  when 
he  heard  of  the  king's  conduct,  would  feel  assured  that  the  king 
esteemed  his  law  very  highly,  and  though  the  offender  did  not 
suffer  the  entire  penalty,  yet  the  clemency  shown  him  was  ex- 
ercised in  such  a  way  that  no  adulterer  would  think  of  escaping 
with  impunity.  Every  reporter  or  historian  of  the  fact  would  say 
that  the  king  spared  not  his  own  eye  that  he  might  spare  his 
offending  child  with  honour.  kHe  would  assert  that  this  sacrifice  of 
the  king's  eye  completely  demonstrated  his  abhorence  of  adultery, 
and  high  regard  for  his  law,  as  effectually  as  if  the  penalty  had 
been  literally  executed  upon  the  sinner  himself.  The  impression 
on  the  public  mind  would  be,  that  the  expedient  of  the  father  was 
an  atonement  for  the  offence  of  the  son,  and  was  a  just  and  honour- 
able ground  for  pardoning  him.  Such  an  expedient  in  the  moral 
government  of  God  the  apostle  asserts  the  death  of  Christ  to  be. 
Rom.  iii.  23-20. 

(189.)  The  Faithfulness  of  God. — Two  rabbis  approaching  Jeru- 
salem observed  a  fox  running  up  the  hill  Zion,  and  Rabbi  Joshua 
wept,  but  Rabbi  Eliezer  laughed.  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh  ?" 
said  he  who  wept.  "  Nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  weep  P"  demanded 
Eliezer.  "  I  weep,'  replied  the  Rabbi  Joshua,  '"  because  I  see 
what  is  written  in  the  Lamentations  fulfilled ;  because  of  the 
Mount  Zion  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it."  "  And, 
therefore,"  said  Rabbi  Eliezer  "  do  I  laugh  ;  for  when  I  see  with 
mine  own  eyes  that  God  has  fulfilled  his  threatenings  to  the  very 
letter,  I  have  thereby  a  pledge  that  not  one  of  His  promises  shall 
fail,  for  He  is  ever  more  ready  to  show  mercy  than  judgment." 

(190.)  God's  dealings  tvith  men. — The  hero  of  Macedon  found  the 
reward  of  his  intolerant  ambition  in  the  Granicus  where  100,000 
Persians  fell  when  he  died  of  drunkenness  in  Babylon.  Uannibal 
in  exile,  Cassar  in  the  Senate  house,  Sidney  on  the  scalfold,  Wolsey 
in  disgrace,  Napoleon  in  captivity,  the  lofty  Roman  Empire  by  the 
Northern  hordes  of  Goths  and  vandals,  and  Satan  in  hell,  while 
Enoch  and  Elijah  were  wafted  deathless  to  glory. 

The  enemies  of  God  and  his  Church  might  as  well  try  to  hurl 
back  the  stream  of  the  Nile  to  the  Nubian  mountains,  or  the  Rhine 
to  the  Alp*,  or  the  Ganges  to  the  Himalaya,  or  the  Jordan  to 
Lebanon,  as  to  stem  the  torrent  of  salvation  or  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  God  upon  earth.    The  Bible  presents  unsealed  springs  of 
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living  water  which  flow  along  the  desert  way  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  persecuted  Church  of  God. 

Paul  was  imprisoned,  notwithstanding  which  he  filled  the  Roman 
Empire  with  the  sound  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of  his  cruci- 
fied Master.  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  by  Domitian's  rage  to 
work  in  the  mines ;  but  Christ  showed  him  his  apocalyptic  splen- 
dour. Domitian  died,  and  John  was  liberated.  The  Roman  eagle 
spread  its  wings  where  the  Cherubim  stood  ;  but  soon  the  cross 
waved  its  banner  over  the  hills  of  Palestine  and  over  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars,  and  Constantine  the  Emperor  himself  became  a 
Christian. 

(191.)  Nature  is  silent  about  the  mercy  of  God. — Bishop  Butler 
truly  says  that  the  religion  of  nature  is  only  the  balancing 
of  opposites.  If  on  the  one  hand  Nereis  life  with  all  its  joys, 
on  the  other  is  death  with  all  its  fears  and  sorrows.  If  here  is 
plenty,  there  is  famine;  if  here  the  lovely  landscape,  there  the 
earthquake  and  volcano.  If  amongst  tens  of  thousands  is  health 
and  strength,  so  also  among  tens  of  thousands  is  sickness  and  decay. 
If  there  is  a  people  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty 
and  whose  oxen  bring  forth  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
their  streets — there  are  nations  who  are  burying  their,  steel  in  each 
other's  bosom,  aiming  at  each  other  the  murderous  missile,  and 
covering  a  gory  earth  with  the  mangled  remains  of  God's  noblest 
work. 

(1$2.)  Gods  voice  in  nature. — I  look  around  me,  and  there  are 
many  things  certainly  on  the  face  of  the  world  that  do  seem  to 
teach  some  lessons  of  God's  loving  kindness.  There  is  the  smiling 
landscape  with  its  varied  beauties,  and  the  soft  music  of  the  summer 
breeze,  and  the  loud  laughing  of  the  buoyant  stream ;  and  there 
are  some  instances,  now  and  then,  of  disinterested  friendship  and 
ennobling  patriotism  ;  and  there  is  peace,  love,  and  blissfulness  all 
clustering  around  the  brick  floors  of  many  a  cottage  home.  Surely, 
when  I  look  at  these  things,  there  is  truth  in  them,  and  God  is 
pleased  with  the  sight.  But,  there  is  the  sweeping  flood,  the 
resistless  tempest,  tbe  mighty  thunder,  the  jealousies  and  heart 
burnings  of  domestic  society,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  cities 
and  provinces  by  devouring  pestilence  and  death — ghastly  death — 
hastening  millions  to  judgment.  That  looks  as  if  the  God  of  the 
Universe  was  a  God  of  judgment.  I  say,  then,  that  if  the  external 
law  of  nature  is  all  that  I  have  to  correct  the  gloomy  feelings  of 
my  conscience,  I  shall  wander  yet  more  hopelessly  and  fall  into  a 
deeper  and  yet  deeper  degradation  of  remorse  and  despair.  But 
turning  to  the  Bible  I  read,  "  Unto  thee,  0  God,  belongeth 
mercy." — Dr.  Punshon. 

(193.)   God's  Ambassador. — When  the  Roman  empire  flourished 
in  great  pomp  and  power  in  ancient  times,  the  Caesars  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  send  their  Pro-consuls  into  distant  provinces  to  put 
down  or  to  prevent  rebellion  when  it  was  suspected  or  apprehended. 
It  was  their  duty  to  maintain  order  in  these  provinces  and  keep 
them  in  subjection  to  the  supreme  power  of  Rome.  This  world 
is  a  revolted  province  in  God's  vast  empire.  Jesus  is,  however,  the 
Ambassador  whom  God  has  sent  into  the  world  on  purpose  to 
remove  its  hatred,  to  restore  its  loyalty  and  to  recover  its  alienated 
populations  by  placing  them  anew  under  the  government  of  their 
rightful  Saviour,  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords. 

(194.)  Delighting  in  mercy. — It  is  related  that  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  then  a  girl  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty  years  of  age,  some  sentences  of  a  court- martial  were 
presented  for  her  signature.  One  was  death,  for  desertion.  A 
soldier  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  his  death-warrant  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  for  her  signature.  She  read  it,  paused, 
looked  up  to  the  officer  who  laid  it  before  her,  and  said,  "  fcJave 
you  nothing  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  man  ?"  "  Nothing ;  he  has 
deserted  three  times,"  said  the  officer.  "  Think  again,  my  lord," 
was  her  reply,  "  And,"  said  the  gallant  veteran,  as  he  related  the 
circumstance  to  his  friends  (for  it  was  none  other  than  the  Duke 
of  Wellington),  "  seeing  Her  Majesty  so  earnest  about  it,  I  said, 
'  He  is  certainly  a  bad  soldier,  but  there  was  somebody  who  spoke 
to  his  good  character,  and  he  may  be  a  good  man  for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary.'  '  Oh  thank  you  a  thousand  times,'  exclaimed  the 
youthful  queen  ;  and  hastily  writing  *  Pardoned,'  in  large  letters  on 
the  fatal  page,  she  sent  it  across  the  table  with  a  hand  trembling 
with  eagerness  and  beautiful  emotion." 

But   God    delights    to  show  mercy   more   than   any   earthly 
sovereign   ever  can.     "  He  delighteth   in   mercy."      "  God  com- 
mendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us." 

(lOo.)  Mercy,  maris  only  refuge. — Suppose  you  were  sailing  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  dark  midnight,  and  you  are  going  to  see 
the  beauty  of  that  queen  of  oities.  Just  as  you  are  approaching, 
old  Vesuvius  bursts  out  into  eruption.  Now  the  scene  is  lit  up  by 
the  burning  lava  streaming  down  the  mountain  ;  and  the  whole 
spectacle  is  sublime.  But  you  are  in  danger,  and  too  much 
frightened  to  admire  it ;  escape  is  everything  to  you.  So  when  the 
guilty  sinner  looks  upon  creation — which  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
beauty  of  the  blessed  One  who  created  all  worlds,  he  sees  truth 
speaking  against  him,  justice  threatening  him  with  wrath,  he  sees 
power  armed  to  crush' him — and  you  ask  that  man  to  look  up  and 
love  God,  love  him  for  his  excellencies.  If  you  could  show  that 
man  a  god  like  himself,  he  would  love  him — but  love  him  for  his 
excellencies,  when  those  excellencies  go  against  him !  No,  no,  a 
man  will  never  do  that  till  he  has  learnt  how  to  do  so  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus. — Coley. 
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(196.)  Otho,  and  his  son  Ludolphus. — It  is  well  know  that 
Otho  the  Great,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  a  brave,  magnani- 
mous Prince.  His  son  Ludolphus  was  also  a  Prince  of  great 
favour  and  promise,  but,  unhappily,  he  fell  into  the  evil  councils 
of  the  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  other  German  noblemen,  and  was 
induced  to  take  up  arms  against  his  royal  father.  Otho  hastily  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  rebel  powers ;  but  before  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed, his  son  began  to  reflect  on  his  ingratitude  and  danger. 
He  knew  that  Otho  had  been  a  kind  father  to  him,  and  calling  to 
mind  his  high  military  renown,  he  felt  convinced  that  if  Otho 
fought,  Otho  must  conquer.  Ashamed  of  his  ingratitude,  and  im-« 
pressed  with  his  danger,  he  resolved  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  his  father.  Unarmed  and  unattended,  he  went  to  his 
father  while  hunting  in  the  field,  and  casting  himself  at  his  feet, 
said,  "  Have  pity  upon  your  child.  If  a  life  so  justly  f  rfeited  can 
be  spared,  let  me  live."  Otho  was  a  wise  Prince,  a  renowned 
warrior,  and  a  powerful  monarch,  but  he  was  also  a  father,  and  all 
the  father  seems  to  have  risen  in  his  soul.  For,  with  a  heart 
melting  with  pity,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  said,  "  Rise,  my 
son,"  and  lifting  him  from  the  ground,  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 
We  have  sinned  against  God,  who  is  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders,  and  who  has  crowned  us  with  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies.  And  shall  we  persist  in  impious 
strife  ?  No.  Our  hope  lies  in  submission,  not  in  resistance ;  in 
mercy,  and  not  in  might.  For  though  he  is  great  and  powerful,  he 
is  nevertheless  our  Father,  actuated  by  the  sentiments  and  moved 
by  the  love  of  the  kindest  and  best  of  fathers.  There  is  forgiveness 
with  him  that  he  may  be  feared. 

(197.)  Not  Justice,  but  Pardon. — We  are  shocked  when  we  hear 
men  talk  of  dealing  with  God  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  merits. 
The  man  who  thus  speaks  is  either  ignorant,  wilfully  deceived,  a 
hypocrite,  or  a  fool : — 

In  the  days  when  Napoleon  was  First  Consul  of  France,  a  well- 
dressed  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  presented  herself  alone  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace.  By  tears  and  entreaties  she  moved  the  kind- 
hearted  porter  to  allow  her  to  enter.  Passing  from  one  room  to 
another,  she  found  her  way  to  the  hall  through  which  Napoleon, 
with  his  officers,  was  to  pass.  When  he  appeared,  she  cast  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  in  the  most  earnest  and  moving  manner,  cried, 
"  Pardon,  sire,  pardon  for  my  father  !" 

"  And  who  is  your  father  ?"  asked  Napoleon ;  "  and  who  are 
you  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Lajolia,"  she  said,  and  with  flowing  tears  added, 
"  but  sire,  my  father  is  doomed  to  die." 

"  Ah,  young  lady,"  replied  Napoleon ;  "  I  can  do  nothing  for  you. 
It  is  the  second  time  that  your  father  has  been  found  guilty  of 
treason  against  the  State." 
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"  Alas,"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  "  I  know  it,  sire ;  but  I  do  not 
ask  for  justice — I  implore  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  forgive,  0  forgive 
my  father  ?" 

Napoleon's  lips  trembled,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  After 
a  momentary  struggle  of  feeling,  he  gently  took  the  hand  of  the 
youDg  maiden,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  my  child,  for  your  sake  I  will-pardon  your  father.  That 
is  enough.    Now  leave  me." 

Reader,  whoever  you  are,  know  that,  as  a  sinner  against  God, 
the  cry  from  your  lips  must  always  be,  u  Not  justice,  but  pardon." 

(103.)  Mercy  for  reward. — When  a  holy  minister  of  Jesus  lay 
dying,  a  friend  who  loved  him  dearly,  and  who  was  weeping  at  his 
bedside,  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  going  to  receive  the  reward  of  all 
your  labours."  The  dying  minister  looked  solemnly  into  the  face 
oi  his  friend,  and  replied,  ''  Brother,  I  am  going  to  receive  mercy." 
In  the  same  spirit  the  sainted  Rutherford,  when  in  his  last  moments 
a  friend  was  speaking  of  his  former  faithfulness  in  the  work  of 
God,  said,  "  I  disclaim  that.  The  port  I  would  be  at  is  redemp- 
tion and  forgiveness  of  sins  through  His  blood." 

(199.)  Faith  and  Mercy. — A  pious  cottager  residing  in  the 
midst  of  a  lone  and  dreary  heath  was  asked  by  a  visitor,  "  Are 
you  not  sometimes  afraid  in  your  lonely  situation,  especially  in  the 
winter  ?"  He  replied,  "  0,  no !  for  faith  shuts  the  door  at  night, 
and  mercy  opens  it  in  the  morning." 

(200  )  A  Deaf  Mute. — A  gentleman  in  Paris,  superintendent  of 
an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  was 
asked  by  a  friend  permission  to  propose  an  inquiry  to  the  children 
under  his  care,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  their  mental 
improvement.  Having  received  permission,  he  wrote  the  question 
on  the  wall,  "  Doth  God  reason  ?"  One  of  the  children  immediately 
wrote  underneath,  "  God  knows  and  sees  every  thing.  Reasoning 
implies  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;  therefore  God  doth  not  reason." 

(201).  GocTs  Wisdom  and  Goodness  displayed  in  the  ocean. — 
While  the  sea,  by  means  of  its  innumerable  inhabitants,  affords 
food  to  man  in  one  part  of  the  earth,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
wood,  it  also  supplies  him  with  fuel.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Crantz, 
in  his  History  of  Greenland,  "  that  as  the  great  Founder  of  Nature 
has  denied  this  frigid,  rocky  region  the  growth  of  trees,  He  had 
bid  the  streams  of  the  ocean  to  convey  to  its  shores  a  great  deal  of 
wood,  which  accordingly  comes  floating  thither,  and  lodges  itself 
between  the  islands.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  Europeans  should 
have  no  wood  to  burn  ;  and  the  poor  Greenlanders  (who,  it  is  true, 
do  not  use  wood,  but  train-oil  for  burning)  would  have  no  wood  to 
roof  their  houses,  to  erect  their  tents,  to  build  their  boats,  and 
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shaft  their  arrows,  by  which  they  must  procure  their  maintenance." 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  where  the  timber  grows ;  but,  wherever  it 
may  be  produced,  its  arrival  in  this  dismal  part  of  the  earth  is  an 
astonishing  proof  of  the  care  of  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  over 
the  humblest  of  his  children  on  earth.  Another  important  pur- 
pose answered  by  the  sea  is  the  supply  of  the  clouds  with  vapour. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Halley,  every  ten  square  inches 
of  water  yields,  in  summer,  between  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset, 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  ;  every  square  mile  6,914  tons.  Thus  the 
water  poured  into  the  sea  by  rivers  ascends  to  the  clouds  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  these  clouds  being  conveyed  overland  by  the 
wind  (which  much  more  frequently  blows  from  the  sea  than  in  a 
contrary  direction),  returns  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain.  By 
means  of  the  sea,  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  navigation  are 
able  to  keep  up  a  communication  between  distant  countries;  the 
blessings  of  commerce  are  thus  extended,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  glorious  gospel  communicated  to  "isles  afar  off." 

(202.)  The  Human  Body. — How  great  is  that  wisdom  of 
God  which  is  displayed,  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  in  the  formation 
of  the  human  frame  !  Surely  the  man  who  fancies  himself  an 
infidel  is  a  fool,  a  witless,  silly  being — a  braggart  in  life,  a  cower- 
ing coward  in  anticipation  of  death  and  a  future  judgment,  tortured 
beforehand  with  an  earnest  of  coming  wrath — a  senseless  being  who 
does  not  submit  to  the  evidences  furnished  by  himself  to  himself 
of  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  Well,  let  us  look  at 
the  body  of  man  !  What  harmony  and  sympathetic  union  between 
all  the  parts!  How  beautifully  and  firmly  compacted  together  the 
whole  body  is  by  means  of  joints  and  bands !  Now,  in  this  body 
there  is  nothing  superfluous.  Every  joint  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
working  and  well-being  of  all  the  members  of  the  body.  All  the 
parts  fulfil  their  necessary  offices  in  the  growth  of  the  body.  How 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made !  "What  a  wonderful 
putting  together  of  the  human  frame  in  all  its  niceties  and  pecu- 
liarly delicate  connection  of  parts !  What  vessels  and  arteries, 
muscles  and  nerves ! 

(203.)  Beasts  and  Insects. — Even  the  fierce  monsters  of  the  desert 
are  exceedingly  useful  in  repressing  the  increase  of  creatures  whose 
too  rapid  multiplication  would  trench  on  the  welfare  of  the  general 
economy  of  animated  beings.  An  immense  number  of  unsightly 
objects,  which  awaken  disgust  and  aversion,  are,  nevertheless, 
highly  beneficial  in  their  operations.  They  clear  away  a  number  of 
nuisances  from  the  face  of  the  earth  which,  if  left  to  accumulate, 
would  generate  infection  of  a  fatal  description.  Various  kinds  of 
birds  preserve  the  fruit  of  the  soil  by  the  destruction  of  myriads 
of  insects.  At  one  time  the  farmers  in  a  certain  county  set  them- 
selves to  exterminate  the  rooks,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
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they  were  hurtful  to  the  fields.  But  they  paid  dearly  for  their 
folly.  Their  lauds  were  soon  overrun  and  seriously  injured  by  all 
sorts  of  creeping  things,  nor  could  the  mischief  be  remedied  until 
the  ro*oks  were  again  multiplied. 

(204.)  God's  Holiness. — At  Mussulupatum  I  had  this  evening  a 
few  hearers.  I  discoursed  on  Exod.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  on  the  name  and 
nature  of  God.  I  dwelt  on  the  holiness  of  God.  The  Hindoos  think  it 
an  accident  or  quality  in  God,  and  not  His  nature  !  They  think 
it  argues  imperfection  in  God  to  conceive  of  Him  as  incapable  of 
committing  evil !  They  either  ascribe  evil  to  Him  ;  or,  like  the 
Manichees  of  old,  suppose  two  eternal  and  opposite  principles  the 
cause  respectively  of  good  and  evil !  "  Professing  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they "  have,  indeed,  "  become  fools." — Rev.  J.  E. 
Sharkey. 

(205.)  Loss  and  Gain. — Dr.  Pay  son,  in  his  dying  hours,  said  he 
could  have  saved  himself  much  trouble  in  life  if  he  had  only  believed 
that  the  Saviour's  presence  was  enough  to  fill  him  with  joy,  if  all 
worldly  comforts  were  taken  away.  He  found  it  so  in  sickness,  but 
could  not  quite  believe  it  in  health.  A  poor,  simple  man,  with  none  of 
Payson's  imagination  or  fancy,  once  said  in  a  similar  spirit,  with 
his  dying  words,  4l  I  have  lost  all  my  property ;  I  have  lost  all  my 
relatives  ;  my  last  son  is  dead.  I  have  lost  my  hearing  and  my 
eyesight ;  I  am  all  alone,  old  and  poor ;  but  it  makes  no  difference 
— Christ  never  grows  old  ;  Christ  never  is  poor  ;  Chriat  never  dies, 
and  Christ  never  will  forsake  me." 
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Analysis  of  Dissertation  VIIL 


EFORE  discussing  the"  nature  and  character  of  Christ,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  investigate  the  origin  of  man,  his 
primeval  state,  his  fall  or  apostacy,  his  moral  condition, 
and  the  misery  and  punishment  to  which  he  has  sub- 
jected himself  on  account  of  his  rebellion  against  God,  seeing  that 
his  fall  rendered  a  Saviour  necessary.     Remark : — 

1.  Man  originally  was  holy  and  happy. 

2.  That  he  fell  from  that  state  of  original  purity  through  temp- 
tation and  sin. 

3.  That  his  fall  brought  condemnation  and  misery  upon  himself 
and  his  posterity ;  and 

4.  That  without  God's  mercy  and  help  he  must  have  been 
miserable  for  ever. — Pp.  163,  164. 

Argument  First  :  His  Divinity. 

Christ's  divinity  is  implied  in  His  various  names  and  titles ;  but 
it  is  further  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 

1.  That  it  was  predicted  700  years  before  His  advent  that  "  a 
virgin  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son,"  and  that  His  name  should 
be  called  Immanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  "  God  with  us." 
Matt.  i.  23.  The  salutation  and  assertion  of  the  angel  and  evan- 
gelist agree  with  the  prediction.  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  full  and 
proper  sense,  is  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  and  therefore  the  one  God, 
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the  Lord  Jehovah,  our  righteousness.  He  saves  us  (1)  not  by  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  which  He  unfolded,  net  by  his  example,  not 
by  His  miracles  or  sufferings  as  Socinians  teach ;  nor  (2)  as  the 
Romanists  say,  on  account  of  His  sufferings  and  death,  for  what 
are  called  mortal  sins,  leaving  it  to  believers  to  make  satisfaction 
for  venial  sins,  partly  by  deeds  of  penitence  in  this  life,  and  partly 
by  the  torments  of  purgatory  in  the  life  to  come  ;  but  (3)  because 
He  is  our  God,  "  God  with  us,"  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour. 
—Pp.  164-168. 

2.  That  Christ  is  designated  "  the  Lord,"  "  the  Lord  from 
heaven,"  and  He  requires  us  to  honour  him  with  this  appellation. 
Witsius  says  :  "  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  call 
Christ  Despotees,  that  is,  Lord,  Ruler  of  all,  or  to  affirm  that  he  is 
so  called  in  Scripture,  since,  as  God,  he  has  all  things  in  common 
with  the  Father,  he  is  unquestionably  Despotees  in  the  same  sense 
with  the  Father."  The  objection  against  His  divinity,  based  on 
Jude,  the  4th  verse,  is  without  foundation,  seeing  that  as  the  article 
*;  shows  that  the  subject  is  one  and  the  same,"  and  does  not  allow 
us  to  understand  the  Father  as  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all,  while 
Christ  is  only  the  Lord  and  Master  of  His  people.  The  testimony 
of  manuscripts.  Various  versions — the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Arabic. 
Wesley  and  Waterland  quoted.  If  Christ  be  supreme  Ruler  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  He  is  truly  and  properly  God. — Pp. 
168-171. 

Passages  teaching  that  Christ  is  both  Saviour  and  Lord : — 
Luke  i.  31;  Matt.  i.  23;  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  John  i.  1,  2,  18  ;  iii.  13, 
31,  34,  35  ;  v.  26 ;  vi.  64 ;  Rom  ix.  5;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Titus  ii.  13 ; 
Heb.  i.  5,  8,  13 ;  Col.  i.  15,  18-20 ;  Rev.  i.  5,  8,  17,  18. 

Aikjument  Second  :  on  The  Word. 

I.— Christ  is  called  the  Word,  and  it  is  emphatically  stated  that 
"the  Word  was  God."  By  using  it  the  apostle  sets  forth  the 
supreme  or  absolute  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Four  opinions  as  to 
the  source  whence  John  derived  the  phrase,  i(  The   Word  "  : — 

1.  Some  hold  that  he  got  it  from  the  writings  of  Philo,  the 
Jew. 

2.  Some  believe  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases. 

3.  Others  maintain  that  he  derived  it  from  the  Hellenists  or 
Grecian  Jews. 

4.  While  others  held  it  to  be  from  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

R.  Watson  observes :  "  The  most  natural  conclusion  appears  to 
be,  that  as  St.  John  was  a  plain,  unlearned  man,  chiefly  conversant 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  derived  this  term  from  the  sacred  books 
of  his  own  nation  in  which  the  Hebrew  phrase  Debar  Yehovah 
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(the  Word  of  Jehovah)  frequently  occurs  in  passages  which  must 
be  understood  to  speak  of  a  personal  word,  and  which  phrase  is 
rendered  Logus  Kurion  by  the  Septuagint  interpreters." — Pp.  172- 
173. 

II. — Examination  of  several  passages  ol  Scripture,  in  which  it  is 
evident  that  Jesus  Christ  is  called  or  made  known  as  "  The  Word." 
Gen.  xv.  1 : — "  After  these  things  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram;  I  am  thy  shield,  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  holds  that  Debar 
Yehovah  in  this  place  means  the  same  with  the  logos  tou  Theou 
of  St.  John,  chap.  i.  1,  14.  It  it  evident  that  the  sense  of  per- 
sonality must  be  given  "  the  Word"  occurring  in  1  Sam.  iii.  21 : — 
"  And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh  ;  for  the  Lord  revealed 
Himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  so  of  Ps. 
xviii.  20.— Pp.  175-176. 

III. — In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  tends  to  confirm  the  per- 
sonality and  supreme  Divinity  of  the  "  Word  "  of  God.  Dr.  W  Cooke, 
from  selections  made  from  the  Targumists  and  Hellenistic  Jews,  has 
shown  that  they  regarded  the  Memra,  or  Word,  as  a  Divine  Person 
distinct  from  the  Father.  "  And  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  created  man 
in  His  own  likeness."  "  And  the  Memra  of  Jehovah  said,  Behold, 
Adam,  whom  I  have  created,  is  the  only  (begotten)  in  the  world, 
as  I  am  the  only  begotten  in  the  high  heavens." — Jerusalem 
Tangum  on  Gen.  i.  27 ;  iii.  22 ;  see  also  in  Gen.  iii.  8,  9  ;  xxviii. 
20,  21,  where  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  harmonise  in 
their  use  of  the  Word  God  and  Memra  interchangeably.  The  Tar- 
gumists teach  that  it  was  the  divine  Memra  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  Sinai,  and  who  gave  the  law.  Dr.  Townley's  remarks 
on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Targums  noticed,  especially  the 
Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  translations. — Pp.  176-180. 

IV. — The  testimony  of  Philo  the  Jew  and  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers  referred  to.  The  Logos  is  called  by  the  former  the 
"  Eternal  Logos,"  and  also  asserts  that  "  He  is  necessarily  eternal, 
and  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  "  the  first  begotten  Son  of 
God,"  &c.  Some  hold  that  Philo  derived  this  knowledge  of  the 
word  from  Platonism ;  others  (Dr.  Pye  Smith)  from  the  Jews. 
R.  Watson  quoted.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseeus,  Theophilus, 
Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexandrius,  Athenagoras  and  Melito,  Bishop 
of  Sardis  and  others  who  lived  immediately  after  the  apostles  and 
two  following  centuries  speak  of  the  word,  or  Logos,  in  similar 
terms.— Pp.  180-183. 

V. — The  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  absolute  Divinity  was  first 
disputed  and  ultimately  denied  by  Arius,  one  of  the  Presbyters  of 
the  Church  of  Alexandria.  He  "  maintained  that  Christ,  or  the 
Son  of  God,  was  totally  and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ; 
that  he  was  the  first  and  noblest  being  whom  God  created — the 
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instrument  by  whose  subordinate  operations  he  formed  the  universe- 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father,  both  in  nature  and  dignity." 
Arian  opinions,  condemned  by  the  council  of  Alexandria  in  320, 
and  afterwards  by  the  General  Council  of  Nice  in  325  ;  they  were 
embraced  and  propagated  by  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  by  the 
Goths  in  Asia  during  the  fifth  century.  They  were  revived  in  the 
west  by  Servertus  in  1531,  for  which  he  suffered  death  under  the 
sanction  of  John  Calvin.  The  Unitarians  of  this  day  deny  that 
Christ  pre-existed  as  the  Eternal  Logos  of  the  Father.  Those 
among  the  low  Arians  who  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
hold  that  he  is  but  a  creature  of  God,  and  consequently  subordinate 
to  the  Father;  while  others  believe,  with  Socinus,  that  He  had  no 
existence  before  He  was  conceived  by  the  blessed  virgin. — Pp.  183- 
185. 

Argument  Third  :  Scripture  Declarations. 

I. — Lest  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  true 
Divinity  should  say  that  all  we  have  advanced  in  favour  of  it  is 
only  inferential,  we  proceed  to  show  that  in  Scripture  Christ  is 
emphatically  designated  God.  Texts  examined :  1. — 1  John  v. 
20 :  "  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  has  given 
us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  the 
true  God,  and  eternal  life."  West's  remark  on  this  passage — 
"  This  Jesus  is  the  only  living  and  true  God,  together  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  original  fountain  of  eternal 
life."  2. — 2  Pet.  i.  1 :  "  Them  that  have  obtained  like  precious 
faith  with  us,  through  the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  Wesley  says :  "God,  in  the  singular  number,  i? 
never  in  Scripture  used  absolutely  of  any  but  the  Supreme  Being  " 
3# — l»ev.  xxi.  5-7,  compared  with  Rev  i.  7, 8 ;  iii.  21. — Pp.  18(3-11)1 . 

II. — That  Christ  is  emphatically  spoken  of  as  the  Judge  of  Man- 
kind, and  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  Great  God  "judging  the  world, 
Christ  is  consequently  u  the  Great  Got/."  Titus  ii.  13  ;  Rev.  i.  7  ; 
Isaiah  ix.  0 ;  is  worthy  of  consideration,  seeing  it  contains,  as  Mr. 
Dyer  says,  "  the  seven  famous  titles  of  Christ  in  one  verse.''  It 
proves  that  the  "  child  born,"  and  "  the  Son  given,"  is  the  "  Mighty 
God."— Pp.  102-193. 

HI, — The  appellations  of  Christ,  and  the  numerous  declarations 
concerning  him,  import  a  peculiar  and  exalted  dignity.  Such,  in 
fact,  as  cannot  belong  to  any  mere  creature,  however  exalted  in 
rank  or  station.  "  The  Holy  One ;"'  "  One  with  the  Father ;" 
"The  King;"  "The  Resurrection  and  the  Life;"  "Wisdom, 
Righteousness,  Sanctification,  and  Redemption;"  "  The  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God;"  "The  Prince  of  Life  and  Salvation ;"  "The 
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Lord    of  Glory;"  " Father  of  Glory;"  and    "Spirit  of  Glory;" 
"  Lord  of  all ;"  and  the  "  Lord  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living." 

See  the  following  texts  respecting  his  Godhead  and  Divine 
Dignity :— Psa.  xlv.  6,  7  ;  Tsa.  ix.  6 ;  John  x.  27-38  ;  Heb.  i.  8,  9 
Gal.  i.  4  ;  1  Thess.  i.  3  ;  Titus  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  35;  Acts  iii.  15 
x.  36 ;  Rom.  x.  12 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15  ;  iii.  4 
Gal.  ii.  20  ;  Eph.  i.  17  ;  Phil.  i.  28 ;  ii.  6  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14 ;  Rev.  i. 
7, 8 ;  xxi.  5-7.  Pp.  193-195. 

Argument  Fourth  :   on  the  Attributes  op  Christ. 

Christ  being  truly  and  properly  God,  we  find,  on  examination, 
that  incommunicable  Divine  perfections  are  attributable  to  Him  in 
sacred  Scripture.  Accordingly,  we  find : — 1.  That  Eternity  and 
Immutability  are  ascribed  to  Him.  Micah  v.  2.  "  But,  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands 
of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old  from 
everlasting"  On  this  subject,  see  the  following  passages : — 
Heb.  i.  10,  11 ;  xii.  8  ;  Rev.  i.  8 ;  John  viii.  5,  6.  2.  Omnipotence 
is  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Origen  supposed  the  words,  "  the 
Almighty  to  come,"  found  in  Rev.  i.  8,  to  have  reference  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  judgment.  Christ  is  emphatically  styled,  in 
Isa.  ix.  6,  the  mighty  God."  Dr.  Dwight  holds  that  Be  who  is 
tl  most  mighty  (as  Christ  is  said  to  be  in  Psalm  xlv.)  must  be 
almighty."  Pr.  Pye  Smith  remarks  on  the  words,  "  All  power  is 
given  unto  Men  in  heaven  and  in  earth  " — that  it  implies  that 
Christ  had  the  capacity  to  receive  and  exercise  all  authority.  He 
upholdeth  all  things  by  the  Word  of  His  power.  See  Heb,  i.  3 ; 
Col.  i.  14-20  ;  John  xvi.  15;  Rev.  i.  8.  3.  Omniscience  is  ascribed 
to  Christ.  St.  Peter  said,  "  Thou  knowest  all  things,"  and  St. 
John  declared,  "  He  knew  all  men,"  and  Christ  Himself  says, 
"  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  He  which  searcheth 
the  reins  and  hearts."  See  John  xxi.  17 ;  ii.  23-25  ;  Matt.  ix.  4 ; 
xii.  25  ;  Luke  y.  22  ;  vi.  8  ;  Rev.  ii.  23.  4.  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  being  Omnipresent  (1)  in  Matt,  xviii.  20,  "  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together,  &c. ;  (2)  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  "  And  lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;"  and  (3) 
where  Jesus  says,  "  For  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but 
He  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which 
is  in  heaven."  John  iii.  13.  Wesley's  remark.  5.  Another  fact 
which  proves  the  Divinity  and  Godhead  of  Christ,  is,  that  He 
demands  and  receives  Divine  honour.  "  That  all  men  should  honour 
the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  John  v.  21  ;  Rev.  i 
5,  6 ;  vii.  9-13 ;  Psa.  lxxii. ;  xcvii. ;  Luke  xxiv.  51,  52. — Pp.  196— 
202. 
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Argument  Fifth:  The  Miracles  of  Christ. 

I. — We  shall  simply  consider  the  nature  and  character  of  Christ's 
miracles  so  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  His  Divinity.  Miracles 
defined  (1)  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  as  "  a  sensible  effect  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  some  way  that  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  sensible  operations  ;"  (2)  by  Dr.  Chalmers  as, 
"  an  intromission  of  divine  power ;"  (3)  by  Dr.  R.  Vaughan  as 
"  being  such  a  control  of  natural  causes  as  bespeaks  the  interven- 
tion of  a  cause  to  which  they  are  secondary."  The  Miracles  of 
Christ  displayed : — 

1. — His  Divine  and  Omnipotent  power;  He  performed  them 
readily  and  easily  :  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  &c. 

2  — His  benevolence,  which  is  a  further  proof  of  His  divinity. 
His  goodness  and  mercy  are  equally  manifested  by  His  miracles. 

3. — Christ  wrought  His  miracles  in  confirmation  of  pure  and 
holy  doctrines,  which  tend  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. 

4 — His  miracles  were  wrought  publicly,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  and  in  the  presence  of  His  enemies ;  and  they  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  were  capable  of  being  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated.    He  sought  not  obscurity. 

5. — His  miracles  were  numerous ;  and  (6)  they  were  not  per- 
formed in  a  dark  age,  and  among  a  barbarous  people  ;  but  in  a 
learned  age,  and  among  an  enlightened  people.  Philosophy  and 
literature  were  then  flourishing. 

7. — A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  generally  prevalent,  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  deceptions  of  an  impostor,  espt-cially  so  if 
we  consider  the  obscure  and  humble  condition  of  the  Saviour,  who 
never  aspired  to  worldly  greatness,  or  laboured  to  obtain  notoriety. 
—P.p.  203-208. 

II. — In  evidence  that  Christ  did  perform  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Him  we  have  the  agreeing  testimony  of  His  apostles,  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  them.  Their  witness  is  true,  notwithstanding 
the  unwarrantable  statements  of  unbelievers :  (1)  That  they  "  were 
illiterate,  credulous  men,  and  were  deceived  by  their  Master ;'' 
and  (2)  that  they  were  co-deceivers  with  Iliin.  Christ's  character, 
and  that  of  His  apostles,  is  proof  against  these  accusations. 
Tacitus  says,  the  apostles  "  were  men  of  rigid  morals." 

In  thirty-six  instances  recorded  by  the  evangelists  Jesus  Christ 
wrought  miracles,  to  which  the  following  passages  refer: — John 
ii.  2-11  ;  iv.  46-54 ;  Luke  v.  1-11 ;  Mark  i.  23-20  ;  Matt.  xiv.  14- 
17-,  viii.  1-4;  ix.  1-8;  John  v.  1-1G;  Matt.  xii.  9-13 ;  viii.  5-13; 
Luke  vii.  11-16  ;  Matt.  xii.  22-27 ;  viii.  23-27 ;  viii.  18-34 ;  ix.  18- 
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26;  20-22;  27-31;  32;  xiv.  15-21;  22-23;  xv.  21-28;  32-39; 
Mark  vii.  31-37 ;  viii.  26-31 ;  Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ;  24-27  ;  Luke  xvn. 
11-19  ;  John  ix.  1-39 ;  xi.  1-54 ;  Luke  xiii.  10-17  ;  xiv.  1-6 ;  Matt. 
xx.  29-34;  xxi.  19-21 ;  Luke  xxii.  49-51 ;  John  xxi.  6 ;  Matt.  iv. 
23,  24,  &c— Pp.  208—212. 

Argument  Sixth  :  The  Death,  Ke subsection,  and 

Ascension  of  Christ. 

1.  During-  that  period  of  Christ's  earthly  sojourn,  from  His 
leaving  Bethany  for  the  last  time  and  His  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
many  facts  transpire  which  not  only  prove  His  super-humanity,  but 
demonstrate  His  supreme  Divinity — the  falling  of  the  soldiers 
when  He  said,  "I  am  He."  1.  As  proof  of  His  Divinity  He  as- 
serted the  prerogative  to  pardon  the  penitent  thief — "  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  flis  death  described. — Pp. 
213-215. 

2.  As  proof  of  His  Divinity  He  rose  again  from  the  dead.  As 
this  rising  from  the  dead  is  attributed  to  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  it  proves  that  these  two  are  one,  tzvo  persons,  bat  one  Goo. 
In  proof  of  the  reality  of  His  resurrection.  He  showed  Himself 
alive  after  His  burial,  and  gave  proof  of  the  identity  of  Bis  body. 
His  statement  to  Thomas — John  xx.  27,  28. 

3.  The  crowning  evidence  of  Christ's  Messiahship  and  Divinity 
w^s  His  ascension  to  heaven.  "  When  the  Son  of  God  had  by 
himself  purged  our  sins,  He  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."— 215-219. 

II. — In  the  six  foregoing  arguments  we  are  furnished  with  ample 
proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  as  a  doctrine,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  true  faith  ;  and  of  which  Scripture  abounds 
with  sufficient  and  satisfying  evidence. 

Texts  on  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ : — 1. 
Matt,  xxvii.  45-49.;  51-53;  Mark  xv.  37;  John  xix.  31-37.  2. 
Mark  xvi.  1-3  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 ;  John  xx.  1,  2  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  6  ; 
John  xx.  3-13,  3.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51 ;  Mark  xvi.  19  ;  Acts  i,  1-11 ; 
ii.  22-36,  &c. 


Analysis  of  Dissertation  IX. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  eternal  sonship  is  variously  interpreted 
by  different  theological  writers.  Some  regard  the  words,  "  Son  of 
God"  as  referring  to  His  Divinity,  others  to  His  humanity,  while 
many  believe  they  refer  to  the  union  of  both. 
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I. —  Those  writers  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship 
noticed.  Chief  among  these  is  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  assigns  the 
following  reasons  for  so  doing : — (1)  There  is  no  express  statement 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  it ;  (2)  If  Christ  be  the  son  of  God  as 
to  his  Divine  nature,  He  cannot  be  eternal,  seeing  son  implies 
father,  &c. ;  (3)  if  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God  as  to  His  Divine  nature 
the  Father  is,  of  necessity,  prior,  and  consequently  must  be  superior 
to  Him ;  (4)  if  His  Divine  nature  was  begotten  of  the  Father, 
then  it  must  be  in  time,  &c. ;  (5)  to  say  that  Christ  was  begotten 
from  all  eternity  is  absurd,  as  the  phrase  "  Eternal  Son  "  is  a  positive 
self-contradiction.  Son  supposes  time,  generation,  and  father,  and 
time  antecedent. — Pp.  221-223. 

II. —  Those  writers  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  etei'nal  Sonship 
referred  to — Revs.  J.  Benson,  R.  Watson,  H.  Moore,  West,  Boyd, 
and  J.  T.  Miller.  (1)  The  last  named  writer  regards  Dr.  Clarke's 
view  as  anti-scriptural  and  dangerous,  and  that  we  might  as  well, 
and  with  as  much  propriety,  object  to  the  eternity  of  the  Word  as 
the  eternity  of  the  Sonship.  He,  however,  confounds  the  Per- 
sonal Word  with  a  word  spoken, 

(2)  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  note  on  Heb  i.  5.,  says,  in  a  paraphrase 
of  the  passage — "  Thou  art  my  son,  God  of  Light,  Light  of  Light; 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee — I  have  begotten  thee  from  eternity  ; 
which,  by  its  unalterable  permanency  of  duration,  is  one  continued, 
unsuccessive  day." 

(3)  While  Mr.  S.  Drew  believed  Christ's  eternal  sonship,  he 
maintained  that  the  real  and  specific  subject  of  debate  was  not,  on 
any  point  of  doctrine,  but  a  mere  philological  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  proper  or  improper  to  employ  jointly  two  words  in  reference 
to  Christ,  viz.,  "  eternal  son." 

(4)  Albert  Barnes  in  his  notes  on  Rom.  xiv.,  says,  "  The  phrase 
Son  of  Ood  stands  in  contrast  with  the  title  Son  of  Man ;  the 
natural  and  obvious  import  of  that  is  that  he  was  a  man,  so  the 
natural  and  obvious  import  of  the  title  Son  of  God  is,  that  he  was 
Divine,  or  that  he  sustained  ^relations  to  God,  designated  by  the 
name,  Son  of  God,  corresponding  to  the  relations  which  ho 
sustained  to  man,  designated  by  the  term  Son  of  Man." 

III. — From  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  matter, 
it  is  just  to  infer  that  the  title  "  Son  of  Ood  was  not  given  to 
Christ  before  his  incarnation ;  and  that  it  signifies  (1)  His  humanity 
and  Divinity  conjointly ;  and  (2)  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  His  miraculous  conception.  Luke  i.,  35.  We  are, 
moreover,,  redeemed  by  the  union  of  His  humanity  and  Divinity 
conjointly;  (1)  because  humanity  had  offended,  and  humanity 
must  suffer  and  atone  j  and  (2)  because  humanity  alone  cannot 
atone.    God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself." 

(I)  Mr.  J.  Benson  regards  Heb.  i.  5,  as  teaching  that  Christ  was 
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a  son  before  His  incarnation.  And  there  is  no  force  in  the  ob- 
jection that  if  Christ  be  "  the  eternal  Son,"  he  cannot  be  heir,  be- 
cause He  made  all  things,  seeing  (1)  that  it  was  the  Word  ox  Logos 
who  made  the  world ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  when  humanity  and 
Divinity  were  united,  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  twofold  nature,  was 
"appointed  heir  of  all  things."  Christ  is  the  Son  and  heir.  The 
phrases  "  Son  of  God,''  and  "  God  the  Son,"  must  imply  either  the 
eternal  sonship,  or  that  it  was  an  appellation  given  to  His  Divine 
nature  when  it  became  connected  with  humanity.  In  either  case 
it  does  not  apply  to  His  humanity  alone,  as  is  shown  from  Dr.  A. 
Clarke's  Christian  Theology.     See  pages  87,  89,  436. 

(2)  Drs.Wardlow,  L.Woods,  and  Chalmers  held  that  Christ  was 
called  the  Son  of  God  on  account  of  the  divinely  affected  con- 
stitution of  his  mediatorial  person,  as  JZmmanuel,  &c. 

(3)  Dr.  Pye  Smith  says,  "  The  term  eternal  generation  of  the 
soul  must  not  be  understood  in  a  physical  sense,  but  (1)  as  a 
figurative  expression ;  (2)  as  an  analogical  term  to  denote  the 
mode  in  which  the  son  is  possessed  of  the  divine  nature,  and  which 
implies  identity  of  nature  with  the  Father  with  a  numerical 
difference.  Used  in  this  sense  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
beginning  and  dependence  of  existence.  Son  of  God  is  an  appella- 
tion of  the  Messiah  (1)  on  account  of  the  preternatural  formation 
of  His  human  nature,  and  his  office  as  the  representative  to  the 
Church  of  the  dominion  and  gr>.ce  of  the  Father  ;  (2)  as  import- 
ing ft  dignity  possessed  by  no  other  person  by  possessing  identity  of 
nature  with  the  Father.  It  includes  the  nature  that  could  suffer, 
along  with  the  circumstance  which  gave  value  to  His  suffer- 
ings. See  first  lines  of  Theology,  pp.  258,  272.— Pp.  223-233. 
Jesus  Christ  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Rev.  R.  Treffry  and  Dr. 
Payne,  and  others  regard  the  title  "  Son  of  God  w  as  referring  to 
His  Divine  Nature  exclusively. — Pp.  234-235. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  assumes  the  title  of  "the  Son  of  God." — Matt. 
xxvii.,  43}  John  v.  17-30,  ix.  35,  x.  36,  xi.  4. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  "  the  Son  of  God."— Matt.  viii.  29, 
xiv.  33,  xvi.  16,  xxvi.  63,  xxvii.  54 ;  Mark  iii.  11,  xv.  39 ;  Luke 
i.  35,  iv.  41,  viii.  28,  xxii.  70 ;  John  i.  34,  49,  iii.  18,  vi.  49,  xix.  7, 
sx.  31 ;  Acts  viii.  37,  ix  20 ;  Rom.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  i.  19  ;  Gal.  ii.  20  ; 
Eph.  iv.  13 ;  Heb.  iv.  14,  vi.  6,  vii.  3,  x.  29  j  1  John  iii.  8,  iv.  15, 
v.  5,  10,  13,  20 ;  Rev.  ii.  18. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  "  Son  "  only : — Matf.  i.  21 :  Luke 
i.  31 ;  John  iii.  16,  17,  35,  v.  19-23,  26,  vi.  40,  viii.  35,  xiv.  13 : 
Acts  iii.  13,  26;  Rom.  i.  9,  viii.  3,  32 ;  Gal.  i.  16,  iv.  4:  1  Thess 
i.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  28  ;  Heb.  i,  2,  5,  8,  v.  8  ;  1  Juhn  i.  3, 7,  ii.  22-24,' 
iii.  23,  iv.  14,  v.  9-12  ;  2  John  3,  9. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  assumes   the   title  "  the  Son  of  Man ; — Matt, 
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viii.  20,  ix  6,  x.  23,  xi.  19,  xii.  8,  32,  40,  xiii.  37,  41,  xvi.  13, 
xvii.  9,  22,  xxiv.  27-37,  39,  xxv.  31.  xxvi.  2.  24,  45  ;  Mart  ii.  10, 
ix.  9,  12,  31,  viii.  38,  x.  33,  xiv  21,  41 ;  Luke  v.  24,  vi.  22,  vii.  34, 
ix.  22,  26,  44,  56,  58,  xi.  17,  24,  30.  xii.  8,  10,  40,  xvii.  22,  26, 
30,  xvdi.  8,  xix.  10.  xx.  26, 27,  44,  xxii.  22,  48,  xxiv.  7  ;  John  i.  51, 
iii.  13,  14,  v.  27,  vi.  27,  53,  62,  viii.  28,  xii.  23,  34,  xiii.  31 ;  Acts 
vii.  56. 


-*o*- 


THE  GODHEAD  OF  CHEIST. 

"I  say  the  acknowledging  of  God  in  Christ, 
Accepted  by  thy  reasoD,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earih  and  out  of  it, 
And  bas  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise. 
"Wouldst  thou  improve  this  to  reprove  the  proved  ? 
In  life's  mere  miuute,  with  power  to  use  that  proof, 
Leave  knowledge  and  revert  to  how  it  sprang  ? 
Thou  hast  it,  use  it,  and  forthwith,  or  die." 

The  following  truths  are  held  and  taught  by  almost  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  : — 1.  Man  is  guilty,  de- 
praved, and  ruined  by  siu  ;  under  condemnation,  and  exposed 
to  the  curse  of  God's  righteous  and  holy  law.  2.  There 
is  no  other  way  by  which  he  can  be  restored  to  the  for- 
feited favour  and  obliterated  image  of  his  Maker  than  by 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ  and  the  sanctifying  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  3.  That  it  is  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  in  thf  person  of  our  Saviour  that  makes  his 
atoning  sacrifice  infinitely  meritorious,  and  that  stamps 
infinite  sufficiency,  efficacy,  and  glory,  on  his  mediatorial 
work.  4.  That  without  an  humble,  cordial,  self-appropri- 
ating reception  of  this  great  Mediator,  as  "  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,"  as  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  and  the  life 
of  our  souls,  there  is  no  vital  union  to  him,  no  interest  in 
his  atonement,  and,  consequently,  no  salvation. 

That  Christ,  as  our  divinely  appointed  and  infinitely 
qualified  Mediator,  possesses  two  natures,  the  Divine  and 
the  human,  in  mysterious  union,  is  a  fact  clearly  taught  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "  Of  whom  concerning  the 
flesh  Christ  came  (here  is  his  humanity),  who  is  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever,"  (here  is  his  divinity).     Kom.  ix.  5. 

This  is  a  doctrine  of  vital  importance  ;  it  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  system,  and  with  it  the 
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most  precious  hopes  of  the  believer  must  live  or  die.  No 
wonder  that  Christians  cling  to  this  doctrine,  as  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  clings  to  the  rope  that  is  to  save  him  ;  or 
as  the  benighted  traveller  clings  to  the  light  that  is  to  con- 
duct him  across  the  trackless  desert;  for  if  the  foundations 
be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ? 

(a.)  There  is  eirst  Christ's  humanity — On  this  point 
we  need  not  enlarge,  for  the  doctrine  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, except  by  a  few  ancient  heretics,  to  whose  tenets  we 
shall  call  attention  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  work. 

Paul  says,  "He  was  born  of  a  woman,"  "  was  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,"  and  styles  him  "  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 
He  is  called  the  "  Son  of  Man  "  sixty-seven  times  in  the 
new  Testament.  Let  the  reader  consult  the  followiDg 
passages : — 

^  His  birth— Micah  v.  2 ;  Luke  ii.  3-7.  His  human  -nature — Heb. 
ii.  14-18.  A  helpless  Infant — Luke  ii.  8-14.  Is  circumcised — 
Gen.  xyii.  12 ;  Luke  ii.  21.  His  childhood— -Matt.  ii.  13, 15, 19,  23 
Luke  ii.  41-52.  Jesus  a  man — John  viii.  39-40  ;  iii.  13  ;  xv.  24 
Heb.  viii.  3;  x.  10-12;  Acts  xiii.  38-39 ;  ii.  22-24;  xvii.  30-31. 
Rom.  v.  15  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  He  hungered — Matt.  vi.  12 ;  xxi.  17-19. 
He  is*  thirsty  and  weary — John  iv.  6,  7  ;  xix.  28,  29.  He  ate  and 
drank.— Matt.  ix.  10-13 ;  xi.  19.  He  sleeps— Matt.  viii.  23-27. 
He  displays  human  sympathies  and  afection — John  xi.  5,  32,  35,  41, 
45 ;  Matt.  xv.  32-38  ;  Luke  xix.  44  ;  x.  21, 22  ;  xxii.  44  ;  John  xiii. 
21 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  37-38.  He  sufers  on  the  Cross — John  xix.  17  ; 
Mark  xv.  25,27,  28  ;  Phil.  ii.  5.  He  possessed  (!)  a  soul— Luke 
xxiii.  46.  (2)  a  body— John  xix.  32,  34,  36,  37.  He  was  buried— 
John  xix.  38-42  ;  Mark  xv.  47 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.  He  rose  from 
the  dead— Matt,  xxviii.  1-6  ;  Luke  xxiv.  36-42  ;  John  xx.  24-28. 
He  ascended  into  heaven — Luke  xxiv.  50,  51 ;  Acts  v.  30-31. 

(6.)  Christ  is  more  than  man. 

lea.  x.  3,  4 ;  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5,  6  ;  Luke  i.  13,  17,  76,  77  ;  Matt, 
iii.  3 ;  John  i.  19-23 ;  Matt.  xi.  10,  12,  14;  iii.  12 ;  Mark  i.  9,  11 ; 
John  i.  29-34 ;  iii.  30,  31,  34,  36.  ' 

1.  Christ  greater  than  man,  because  he  existed  before  his  incar- 
nation.—John  i.  1,  2,  15 ;  xvii.  5;  vi.  38,  62 ;  xvii.  24 ;  iii.  28: 
viii.  58  ;  Luke  i.  36 ;  Mark  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  17  ;  Prov.  viii.  30,  31. 

2.  Because  He  came  from  Heaven,  and  is  before  all  thinqs John 

iii,  31 ;  Eph.  i.  20-22  ;  John  xvii.  45. 

3.  Because  He  received  the  Holy  Spirit  without  measure. — John 
iii.  34 ;  Mark  i.  8. 
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4.  Because  all  things  are  in  Sis  hands — John   iii.  35 ;  Mark 
xxviii.  18 ;  Heb.  ii.  8. 

5.  Because  He    is  greater  than     angels. — John  i.   3,  4 ;  Heb. 
i.  2,  3. 

(c.)  Cheist  is  the  Son  of  God. — Heb.  i.  4,  5  ;  Acts  xii. 
32,  33 ;    John  xix.  7 ;    Matt.  xxvi.   63,  64 ;  Eom.   i.  3,  4 ; 
John  i.  45-49  ;  Matt.  xiv.  22,  23  ;  Matb.  xvi.  13-18.     Jesus 
Christ  is  called  the  "  Son  of  God  "  in  an  exclusive  sense, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  angels.     A  real,  true, 
or  proper  son  always  possesses  the  nature  of  his  father. 
Sonship,  in  this  case,  does  not  imply  either  difference  or  in- 
feriority, but  equality  and  sameness  of  nature.     Angels  and 
men  are  the  sons  of  God  by  creation  ;  but  this  implies  in- 
feriority of  nature,  for  the  Divine  nature  can  neither  be 
created  nor   begotten.     "But  Jesus   Christ  possessed  the 
nature  of  God,  and  therefore  was  his  true  or  proper  Son, 
The  wonderful  constitution  of  his  person  was  the  device  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  the  work  of  infinite  power.  Hence  the  angel 
said,  '  Fear  not,  Joseph,  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife, 
for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  (Greek — begotten  in  her)  is 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  Matt.  i.  20.     The  word  begotten  does 
not  apply  exclusively  to  the  formation  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ ;  for,  by  itself,  it  never  had  a  separate,  individual, 
or  personal  existence.     Nor  can  this  term  refer  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  unoriginated,  unde- 
rived,  and  eternal.     It  is  descriptive,  we  apprehend,  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  preparing  a  body  for  Christ,  and 
of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  his  person, 
by  which  the  Word  who  was  God,  became  incarnate,  and  was 
made  or  begotten  a  complex  person,  when  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  God ;  but  became  what  he  originally  was  not,    God- 
man,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  Immanuel,  God  with  us. 
Thus  Christ  was  begotten  by  the  power   of  the  Highest,  or 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  he  was  called  the  Son  of 
God,  Luke  i.  35.     He  was  thus  begotten  in  the  purpose  and 
degree  of  God  from  eternity,  even  as  he  was  the  Lamb  slain 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  but  it  was  in  the  fulness 
of  time  that  he  really  became  incarnate,  and  that  being  so, 
'  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,'  into  the  world  ; 
and   when   born,  or  brought  into  the  world,  all  the  angels 
were  commanded  to  worship  him.     To  this  divine  honour  he 
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was  fully  entitled ;  for  although  now  in  an  humble  condition, 
he  was  still  his  Father's  equal." 

We  are  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  sonship  of 
Christ  is  regarded  by  some  as  implying  a  contradiction    in 
terms.     But  this  assumes  that   God  is  a  being   altogether 
such  an  one  as  ourselves.     Because   generation   among   men 
necessarily  implies  priority,  in  the  order  of  time  as  well  as  of 
nature,    on   the   part   of  the   father,   and    derivation    and 
posteriority  on  the  part  of  the  son,  the  objection  infers  that 
it  must  also  be  so  in  the  Divme  nature.    But  is  this  a  legiti- 
mate, is  it  a  rational  inference  ?    It  certainly  is  not.     That 
which  is  true  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  man,  may  be  in- 
finitely removed  from  the  truth,  as  it  respects  the  eternal 
God.     It  has  been  often  well  observed,  that,  with  regard  to 
all  effects  which  are  voluntary,  the  cause  must  be  \  rior  to  the 
effect;    as   the   father  is  to  the  son,  in  human  generation : 
But  that  in  all  that  are  necessary,  the  effect  must  be  coeval 
with  the  cause  ;    as  the  stream  is   with  the   fountain,  and 
light  with  the  sun.     Has  the    sun  ever  existed  a  moment 
without  sending  out  beams  ?     And   if  the  sun  had  been  an 
eternal  being,  would  there  not    have    been     an     eternal, 
necessary   emanation    of  light  from  it  ?     But  God  is  con- 
fessedly eternal.     Where,  then,  is  the  absurdity  or  contra- 
diction of  an  eternal,  necessary  emanation  irom  Him,  or,  if 
you  please,  an  eternal  generation, — and    also  an  eternal  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ?    To 
deny  the  possibility  of  this,  or  to  assert  that  it  is  a  manifest 
contradiction,  either   in  terms    or  ideas,  is    to    assert  that, 
although  the  Father  is  from  all  eternity,  yet  He  could  not 
act   from   all  eternity ;    which,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  as 
unphilosophical  as  it  is  impious.     Sonship,   even  among  men, 
implies    no    personal   inferiority.     A  son  may  be  perfectly 
equal,  and  is  sometimes  greatly  superior  to  his  father,  in 
every  desirable  power  and  quality  :  and,  in  general,  he  does 
in  fact  partake  of  the  same  human  nature,  in  all  it  fulness 
and  perfection,  with  his  parent.     But  still,   forsooth,   it   is 
objected,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  generation  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  implying  posteriority  and  derivation.     But   is 
not    this    saying,   in    other   words,    that   the    objector   is 
determined,  in  the  face  of  all  argument,  to  persist  in  measur- 
ing Jehovah  by  earthly   and   human  principles  ?     Shall  we 
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never  have  done  with  such  a  perverse  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  illegitimate  in  reasoning  as  it  is  impious  in  its  spirit  ? 
The  Scriptures  declare  that  Christ  is  the  Son,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Father ;  to  the  Son  the  Father  is  represen- 
ted as  saying,  "T7iy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever  :  "  and 
concerning  himself  the  Son  declares,  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  This  is  enough  for  the  Christian's  faith.  He  finds 
no  more  difficulty  in  believing  this  than  in  believing  that 
there  is  an  Eternal,  Omniscient,  and  Omnipresent  Spirit, 
who  made  all  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  upholds  them  con- 
tinually by  the  word  of  his  power. 

Dr.  Miller  says  : — "  If  the  Father  be  the  distinctive  title  of 
the  first  Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  as  such,  does  not 
the  correlative  title  of  Son  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  second 
Person  as  such?  If  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Son,  what  is  his  dis- 
tinguishing title  ?  By  what  appropriate  name  are  we  to 
know  Him,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Persons  ?  In 
the  form  of  Baptism,  all  the  friends  of  orthodoxy  grant  that 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  expressive  of  divine  per- 
sonal distinctions  ;  but  if  so,  what  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  Son  should  be  understood  differently  ?  In  short,  my 
belief  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Divine  character  of  the  Saviour,  that  where  the 
former  is  generally  abandoned  neither  of  the  two  latter  will 
be  long  retained.  I  must,  therefore,  warn  you  against  the 
error  of  rejecting  this  doctrine,  even  though  it  come  from 
the  house  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  mystery,  but  a  precious 
mystery,  which  seems  to  be  essentially  interwoven  with  the 
whole  substance,  as  well  as  language,  of  the  blessed  economy 
of  mere  v." 

(d.)  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God. — John,  in  the  1st  chap, 
and  1st.  v.  of  his  Gospel,  calls  Christ  "the  Word  of  God," 
probably  because,  as  our  words  declare,  and  make  known  to 
our  fellow  men  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  so  he  declares  and 
makes  known  to  the  universe  the  otherwise  unsearchable 
things  of  God  ;  as  it  is  written  in  verse  18 — "  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  He  is  there- 
fore called  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  this  Word   the  Apostle 
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says  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 

Dr.  James  Culross  says,  "  We  must  not  attempt  simpli- 
fication by  emptying  the  name  '  Word '  of  its  profound 
meaning.  We  must  not  resolve  it  into  voice,  or  decree,  or 
sentence,  or  even  into  a  personification  of  the  '  Divine 
Reason,'  thus  robbing  it  of  its  personalness.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  John's  state- 
ments concerning  The  Word  logical  defintteness  ;  and  it 
seems  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  It  is  enough  to 
recognise  a  timeless  Being  whom  he  affirms  to  be  Divine, 
and  who  expresses  all  that  belongs  to  the  Divine  nature. 
John  did  not  coin  the  name  any  more  than  Moses  coined 
the  name  Jehovah.  He  found  it  already  in  existence  ;  most 
probably  it  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
he  first  went  thither,  perhaps  in  ways  hostile  to  the  truth. 
It  really  has  its  root — as  it  seems  to  me — in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Very  ingenious  and  learned  inquiries  have  been  pro- 
secuted, which  trace  its  use  in  the  school  represented  by 
Philo.  There  is  one  essential  difference  between  Philo  and 
John.  While  both  (if  I  understand  rightly),  regard  The 
Word  as  a  Person,  the  former  regards  Him  as  a  created 
being,  although  the  image  and  glory  of  God,  or  at  best  a 
second  God ;  the  latter  pronounces  Him  from  '  the  begin- 
ning,' and  by  inference  uncreated  and  eternal.  He  unfolds 
the  Divine  idea  contained  in  the  name  in  distinction  from 
the  false  notions  of  men.  Just  as  Paul  said  at  Athens  re- 
specting the  Unknown  God  :  (  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you ;'  so  in  effect  John  says, 
redeeming  the  name  from  its  lower  use :  '  Whom  ye 
ignorantly  call  the  Word,  Him  declare  I  unto  you  in  His  time- 
less being,  in  His  personality,  in  his  Godhead,  in  His  action  in 
the  universe  as  light  and  life,  in  His  manifestation  in  the 
flesh,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  giving  of  His  fulness,  and  de- 
claring the  Father  unto  men.'  All  Divine  revelations  and 
workings  in  the  universe  are  (and  ever  have  been)  through 
Him." 

Christ,  then,  is  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  possessed 
of  all  the  uncommunicable  attributes,  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
uncreated  glories  of  the  Godhead.  "  The  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person." 
Observe — 
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1.  The  sublimest  names  of  God  are  given  to  Christ. 
In  the  following  passages  the  name  Jehoyah  is  given  to  God 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament. 

Isa.  vi.  1,  5,  9,  10 ;  John  xii.  37-41.  Isa.  xl.  3-5 ;  Luke  i.  16 
Mai.  iv.  5 ;  Matt.  xi.  14 ;  Luke  i.  76 ;  John  iii.  28 ;  John  i.  31 
Isa.  xlv.  22-25  j  Rom.  xiv.  10-12  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30. 31.  Psa.  cii.  25, 26 
Heb.i.  10-12.  Exod.  xix.  18;  Psa.  lxviii.  17,  18 ;  Eph.  iv.  7-10 
Psa.  xcvii.  7 ;  Heb.  i.  6.  Joel  ii.  27-29-32 ;  Isa.  Iii.  7 ;  Acts  ii 
16,  17,  26,  32,  33 ;  Rom.  xii.  15.  Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;  Matt,  xxvi 
14,  15;  xxvii.  3  7.  Zech.  xii.  10;  John  xix.  37,  Mai.  iii.  1 
Matt.  xi.  10-14.  Mai.  iv.  5  ;  Isa.  lvi.  6-7  ;  Jer.  vii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxi. 
9-12-13. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  in  a  sermon  on  1  Cor.  xii. 
30 — "  I  give  you  to  understand  .  that  no  man  can  say- 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost " — remarks  : 
"  The  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  who  lived  in  Palestine 
for  thirty-three  years,  acted  as  a  man  in  connection  with 
men,  as  a  brother  in  the  family  of  a  house,  as  a  human  being 
in  the  functions  of  need  and  in  the  exigencies  of  distress  ; 
who  at  last  died  from  the  murderous  violence  of  wicked  men ; 
this  man  is  the  Lord.  Let  us  carefully  examine  what  the 
Apostle  meant  by  the  Lord.  He  meant  all  that  was  included 
in  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament.  Eor  the  word  he  uses  is 
almost  invariably  the  translation  of  Jehovah  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  version  in  common  use 
among  the  Apostles.  There  were  two  names  by  which  the 
Almighty  was  known  among  the  Jews,  Elohim  and  Jehovah. 
Jehovah  was  the  revealed  name  of  God,  and  means  'He  that 
is  ' — '  the  Being '  whose  chief  attribute  is  eternal  existence.  In 
Genesis  xxi.  33  we  read,  '  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer- 
sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  ever- 
lasting Qod.'  He  is  represented  also  as  unchangeable,  '  I 
am  that  I  am,'  and  again  in  Malachi,  '  I,  Jehovah, 
change  not ;'  He  is  called,  moreover,  in  Joshua,  Jehovah, 
God  of  gods.  He  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things. 
1  For  in  six  days  Jehovah  made  heaven  and  earth.1  In 
Numbers  Jehovah  is  addressed  by  Moses  and  Aaron  as 
'  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.'  It  is  Jehovah  who  made 
the  covenant  with  Israel ;  they  worshipped  Him  ;  they  built 
altars  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Him  ;  the  Sabbaths  and  fes- 
tivals belonged  to  Him;  the  prophets  were  His  ;  they  spake 
in  His  name,  and  delivered  His  messages.     The  Israelites 
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are  called  the  people  of  Jehovah  and  the  congregation  of 
Jehovah.     Their  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  ;   their 
heroes  are  inspired  by  Jehovah,  as  in  that  thrilling  war-note, 
'  The  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of  Gideon.'     The  day  on  which 
God  will  execute  judgment  upon  the  wicked  is  called  '  the 
day  of  Jehovah.'    The  other  name  of  God,  Elohim,  primarily 
signifies  strength  :  at  least  power  seems  to  be  the  chief  idea 
in  the  word  itself:  hence  the  name  displays  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  his  creative  and  sustaining  might.     Elohim  was  the 
name  by  which  the  surrounding  heathen  knew  the  God  of 
Israel :    Jehovah  was    the   covenant  personal   name  of  the 
Almighty.     That  Jehovah  is  identical  with  Elohim,  and  not 
a  separate  being,  is  indicated  by  the  joint  use  of  Jehovah, 
Elohim.     Now  if  Paul,  as  a  Jew  of  profound  learning,  and, 
in    Hebrew   at   least,  an   accomplished    dialectician,   called 
Jesus,  Jehovah,  he  must  have  demanded  for  Him  all  those 
attributes  which  his  nation  was  wont  to  associate  with  that 
name ;    and  that  he  did  claim  these  attributes  for  Jesus,  no 
candid  and  qualified  reader  of  his   sermons  and  epistles  can 
doubt.    He  declares  his  eternity  in  these  words,  '  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'     And  again, 
in  contrast  to  his  human  descent  from  the  race  of  Israel,  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  the  apostle  affirms 
that  He  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.     In  another  place 
he  describes  the  glorious  appearance  of  the  '  Great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus   Christ.'     He  cannot  mean  by  the  Great 
God,  the  Father ;  for  it  has  been  well  observed,  '  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Christians  are  not  looking  for  any  coming  and  mani- 
festation of  the  Father.'   (Liddon.)    Christ  is  both  the  Great 
God  and  the  Saviour,  who  gave  Himself  for  us." 

2.  In  the  following  passages  the  name  God,  with  various  ad- 
juncts, is  given  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament : — 

(1.)  God. — Gen.  i.  1 ;  John  i  1,  3.  (2.)  My  Lord  and  my  God. 
— Psa.  xxxv.  23  ;  John  xx.  28.  0,  God. — Psa.  xxv.  22  ;  cxlvi.  10  ; 
Heb.  i.  8.  (3.)  Our  God.— Fan.  lxviii.  20 ;  iv.  1 :  2  Pet.  i.  1.  (4.) 
The  Lord  their  God.— Zech.  xi.  16  ;  Luke  i.  16,  76,  77.  (5.)  God 
with  us. — Isa.  viii.  8-10  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  John  i.  1,  14 ;  Matt.  i.  23 
Isa.  vii.  14.  (6.)  The  yreat  and  mighty  God. — Jer.  xxxii.  17,  19 
Titus  ii.  13  ;  Isa.  xi.  6.  (7  )  The  ever  blessed  God. — Rom.  i.  25 
xi.  5.  (8.)  The  only  wise  God. — Rom.  xvi.  25,  27  ;  Jude  24,  25 
1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14,  16 ;  1  Tim.  i.  16,  17  j  Rev.  xix.  16. 
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Now  to  give  these  titles  to  the  purest  man  upon  earth,  or 
to  the  loftiest  angel  in  heaven,  wodd  be  an  act  of  blasphemy  ; 
and  yet  they  are  given  to  Christ,  and  that,  too,  by  the  very 
men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  Christ  pos- 
sesses in  himself,  really  and  substantially,  all  the  perfections 
of  the  Godhead. 

3.  In  the  following  passages,  all  the  attributes  or  the 
Supreme  Belkg  are  attributed  to  Christ  as  well  as  to  God 
the  Father. 

Eternity. — Isa.  xliv.  6  Rev.  i.  8  ;  Isa.  xlriii.  12;  Rev.  i.  17-18, 
Exod.  iii.  14 ;  John  viii.  58.     Ps.  xc.  1-2  ;  Micah  v.  2. 

Immutability. — James  i.  17  ;  Heb  i.  11-12 ;  Mai.  iii.  6  ;  John 
xiii.  1 ;  Num.  xxiii.  19-23 ;  Rev.  ix.  4 ;  Heb.  xiii.  8 ;  John  x,  27- 
28 ;  Rev.  i.  8. 

Omniscience. — 1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  John  ii.  24-25.  1  Kings  viii.  39 ; 
Acts  i.  24.  Ps.  cxxxix.  2 ;  Matt.  xii.  25.  Ps.  xliv.  21  ;  John  xxi. 
17 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  3.  Ecc.  xii.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9 ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  5.     Jer.  xvii,  10 ;  Rev.  ii.  23. 

Omnipresence. — Exod.  xx.  24 ;  Matt,  xviii.  20.  1  Kings  viii  27; 
Eph.  iv.  10.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7-10;  Matt,  xxvii.  18-20.  Jer.  xxiii.  23- 
24 ;  John  i.  48,  iii.  13. 

Omnipotence. — Ps.  xcii.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  8.  Dan.  iv.  25  ;  Rev.  xix.  6  ; 
Jer.  xxxii  17 ;  John  v.  17 ;  Phil.  iii.  20-21.  Ps.  cxv.  3  ;  John  v. 
19.    Ps.  cxxi.  7-1 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 

Wisdom.— Ps.  civ.  24  ;  Eph.  i.  8,  iii.  10 ;  Rom.  xi.  38  ;  1  Cor. 
i.  24 ;  Eph.  iii.  8  ;  Col.  ii.  3. 

Holiness. — Rev.  iv.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  35 ;  Amos  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
19,  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  iii.  14  ;    Mark  i.  24. 

Justice.  — Ps.  xlvii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  14 ;  Isa.  ix  7; 
Acts  vii.  52,  xxii.  14,  iii.  14  ;  1  John  xiv.  6. 

Goodness. — Ps  cxlv.  9 ;  Micah  xvii.  18 ;  Acts  x.  38  ;    1  John 

•••Til 

ui  16. 

Every  other  attribute  of  the  Father. — John  xvi.  15 ;  Col.  ii  9. 

4.  Tlie  sublimest  works  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  ascribed 
to  Christ. 

Creation  of  all  Things —Gen.  i.  1 ;  John  i.  1,  3  Acts  iv.  24  ; 
Heb.  i.  10;  John  i.  3.  Neh.  ix.  6:  Rev.  iv.  11 ;  John  i.  10;  Col. 
i.  16,  17.    1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

Preservation  of  all  Things.— Acts  xvii.  28 ;  Col.  i.  17  Job 
xii.  10;  Neh.  ix.  6;  Isa.  xl*.  26;  Heb.  i.  3.  Ps?,  lxvi.  8,  9 ;  John 
xiv.  19.    Psa.xxxvi.  9;  John  i.  4. 
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Government  of  all  Things. — 2  Chron.  xx.  6  ;  John  iii.  31 ;  Isa. 
ix  6.    Psa.  x.  16.    Luke  i.  33.     Dan.  iv.  34,  vii.  13,  14. 

The  Forgiveness  of  Sins. — Matt.  ix.  2-7 ;  Mark  ii.  7,10;  Ool. 
iii.  13. 

The  Disposal  of  the  Soul  at  Death. — Ecc.  xii.  7 ;  Acts  vii,  59. 
Psa.  xxxi.  5.  2  Tim.  i.  12.  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43,  46  ;  Gen.  v.  24 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  6.  Mark  xii.  26,  27 ;  Luke  xx.  38 ;  2  Cor.  v.  8.  Psa. 
xvii.  15 ;  Phil.  i.  24.  Isa.  lvii.  1,  2  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  14.  Heb.  xi. 
15, 16 ;  John  xiv.  1-3.  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  Psa.  lxviii. 
20 ;  Rev.  i.  18.  Psa.  xvi.  10,  12 ;  Rev.  ii.  10.  Psa.  cxxv.  5 ; 
Matt.  vi.  23.     Luke  xii.  5  ;  Matt.  iii.  12. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. — Job  xiv.  12,  13  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
51,  52.  Job  xiv.  14,  15  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  Job  xx.  25,  26  ;  John  v. 
28,  29.  Acts  xxvi.  8 ;  Heb.  xi.  19 ;  John  xi.  23,  25.  Acts  xiii.  32, 
33 ;  John  x.  17,  18.  Acts  xiii.  35 ;  Mark  xii.  24,  25 :  1  Cor.  xv. 
21-49. 

The  Final  Judgment. — Ecc.  xii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Ecc.  xi.  9 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  10-12.  Psa.  1.  3-5  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-10.  Psa.  1.  21,  22  ; 
Luke  xii.  45,  46.  Heb.  x.  30,  31  j  Rom.  ii.  6-9 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31-34  ; 
Psa.  1.  6  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

5.  We  should  trust  for  salvation  in  G-oD  only,  but  we  are 
exhorted  and  commanded  to  trust  in  Christ. 

Jer.  xvii.  5-7  ;  Isa.  xiv.  21,  22  ;  Psa.  ii.  10-12;  Matt.  xii.  21 ; 
Acts  iv.  12.  John  xiv.  1 ;  John  xiv.  1 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  3,  4  ;  Dan.  iii. 
17  ;  John  xvi.  33  ;  Heb.  vii.  25  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  Exod.  xxxiii.  14- 
19  ;  xxxiv.  6,  7  ;  Matt.  xi.  28;  1  Tim.  i.  15,  16.  Isa.  xliii.  10,  11 ; 
John  iii.  18-26. 

6.  The  sublimest  honours  of  the  supreme  God  are  given  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

Exod.  xx.  3  ;  Deut.  x.  12  ;  xxx.  6,  7;  Matt.  xx.  37-39  ;  Luke 
xiv.  26 ;  John  xvi.  27  ;  Eph.  vi.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xvi,  22  ;  Heb.  i.  6 
Luke  ii.  13, 14 ;  Eph.  i.  20,  21 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  14 ;  Matt.  iv.  10 
Psa.  xiv.  11 ;  Heb.  i.  6.  Psa.  xcix.  5,  6;  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Psa.  1.  15  , 
Rom.  x.  13.  Deut.  iv.  7;  John  xiv.  13,  14.  Psa.  lxxx.  18;  Acts 
xi.  14. 

7.  The  glory  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  great  end  of  our 
existence. 

Matt.  x.  39 ;  John  xi.  4 ;  2  Thess.  i.  10,  12 ;  Phil.  i.  20,  21 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  9. 

"  Not  only  does  Jesus  require  that  men  should  love  Him 
but  He  requires  of  them  proofs  of  the  most  generous  and 
heroic  love.     He  bids  us  love  Him  more  than  our  kindred 
than  our  friends,  than  our  possessions,  than  our  happiness^ 
than  our  life,  than  the  whole  world,  than  ourselves ;  that  we 
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should  suffer  everything  for  Him,  that  we  should  expend 
even  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  for  Him.  He  who  does  not 
render  these  proofs  of  entire  devotion  is  not  worthy  of 
Him  ;  he  who  places  Him  on  a  level  with  any  creature  or 
with  self,  outrages  Him,  dishonours  Him,  and  need  not  aspire 
to  any  of  His  promises.  What,  my  brethren  !  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  presentation  of  goats  and  bulls  as  sacri- 
fices, as  the  idols — and  the  true  God  even — had  appeared  to 
be.  He  carries  His  pretensions  yet  further.  He  demands 
that  a  man  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  even  himself;  that 
he  should  run  to  the  gibbet ;  that  he  should  offer  himself  to 
death  and  to  martyrdom  for  the  glory  of  His  name  !  But 
if  he  be  not  the  Master  of  our  life,  what  right  has  He  to 
require  it  of  us  ?  If  our  souls  did  not  come  forth  from  His 
hands,  are  we  under  any  obligation  to  render  them  up  for 
Him  ?  Shall  we  win  them  again  by  losing  them  for  the 
love  of  Him  ?  If  He  be  not  the  Author  of  our  being, 
should  we  not  be  sacreligious  homicides  in  immolating  our- 
selves for  His  glory,  and  in  transferring  to  the  creature,  to 
a  simple  messenger  from  God,  the  grand  sacrifice  of  our 
being,  destined  solely  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  and  power 
of  the  eternal  Creator,  who  drew  us  out  of  nothingness  ?  " 
— Massillon  on  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

8.  Christ  is  the  glory  of  Heaven. —  Rev.  xxii.  4,  v.  1-13, 
xxi.  23,  xxii.  1. 

Finally,  we  observe  that  "  revelation  has  been  a  continuous 
and  progressive  exhibition  of  the  Saviour."  The  Bible  from 
Genesis  to  Eevelation  is  full  of  Christ.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  promise  made  to  man,  namely,  "  The  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  Christ.  Then  he  was  made 
known  as  the  "  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed."  Then  as  the  Shiloh  of 
Judah,  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be.  Then 
as  David's  son  and  Lord.  "  Of  Him,  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  did  write."  He  was  held  forth,  not  only  in 
words,  but  in  types.  He  was  seen  in  Moses  as  a  prophet,  in 
Aaron  as  a  priest,  in  Joshua  as  a  conqueror,  in  Solomon  as 
the  Prince  of  peace,  and  in  Jonah  as  dying  and  rising  again. 
"  The  Mosaic  economy  was  instituted  to  prefigure  the  one 
great  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  the  Messiah  should  present  in 
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the  fulness  of  time,  by  the  offering  up  of  His  own  person  on 
the  cross."  "  To  him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness."  He 
was  Abraham's  "  shield,"  Jacob's  "  Shiloh,"  Moses' 
"prophet,"  Joshua's  "  Captain."  David's  "Bock,"  Solomon's 
"  Beloved,"  Isaiah's  "  Councillor,"  Jeremiah's  "  Prince," 
Ezekiel's  "  Shepherd,''  and  Malachi's  "  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness."  From  first  to  last  Christ  was  the  one  subject  of  their 
songs, — the  single  theme  of  their  predictions.  Well  might 
some  say  in  the  days  of  Christ,  "  We  have  found  Him  of 
whom  the  prophets  wrote."  "  Now,  this  elaborate  preparation 
of  the  world  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  Unitarian  views  of  His  person  and  work.  It 
seems  an  absurdity  that  this  imposing  array  of  preparations 
should  terminate  in  nothing  more  than  the  appearance  of 
another  merely  human  teacher,  distinguished  from  His  pre- 
decessors only  by  the  superior  sanctity  of  His  life,  and  the 
surpassing  fulness  of  His  instructions.  On  the  evangelical 
hypothesis  everything  becomes  plain,  and  the  wisdom  of  God 
is  justified  from  raising  expectations  which  the  event  does 
not  justify.  If  Jesus  be  'God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  we  can 
understand  why  all  antecedent  economies  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  setting  forth  of  His  advent."  And  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  "  looked  upon 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  continuous  and  progressively  clear 
testimony  to  the  Messiah.^  See  John  viii.  56  ;  Matt.  xiii.  16- 
17  ;  Luke  xxiv.  27-44  ;  John  v.  39  ;  nor  were  the  Apostles 
less  explicit,  Acts  iii.18,  x.  43.  The  eloquent  Massillon  says, 
"  If  we  consider  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  by  that  pom- 
pous array  of  oracles  and  types  which  announced  it,  its  lustre 
is  such,  that,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  only  a  man  like  ourselves, 
the  wisdom  of  God  itself  is  chargeable  with  the  error  of  those 
who  adore  Him." 

From  the  above  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  it  is  evident  that 
Christ,  as  mediator,  possesses  the  Divine  and  Human  natures 
in  mysterious  union.  That  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  a  mystery,  is  granted.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Reason's  power  is 
too  feeble,  its  range  is  too  limited,  to  comprehend  this 
boundless  theme.  But  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to  reject  a 
doctrine  as  untrue  simply  because  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  imperfect  reason.     There  is  very  little,  if  anything,  with 
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which  we  are  daily  conversant,  that  we  can  fully  comprehend. 
It  is  man's  duty  to  believe  what  the  Scriptures  reveal,  and 
adore  the  mysteries  he  is  incompetent  of  developing.  We  are 
required  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  not  to 
comprehend  it.  A  hearty  belief  in  Christ's  personal  dignity 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  man's  salvation.  See  John  v.  22, 
23  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1  ;  2  John  ix.  ;  1  John  ii.  22,  23 ;  Gal.  i.  9  ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  11  ;  John  viii.  24. 

The  mysterious  constitution  of  Christ's  person  was  essential  to 
all  the  offices  he  had  to  fill,  and  to  all  the  relations  he  had  to 
sustain  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  He  needed  a  human 
nature  to  obey  that  law  which  man  had  violated,  and  endure 
its  penalty  on  the  cross,  and  a  divine  nature  to  give  merit 
to  his  sufferings  and  death.  Had  he  been  a  mere  man,  like 
us,  he  would  have  had  to  say,  "  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant, 
I  have  done  no  more  than  was  my  duty."  And  yet  we  read, 
"  By  his  obedience  many  shall  be  made  righteous."  And 
why  ?  Because  he  possessed  a  human  nature  to  suffer,  and 
a  divine  nature  which  gave  efficacy  to  bis  sufferings.  In 
Him,  as  the  glorious  mediator  between  God  and  man,  are 
united  finite  and  infinite,  weakness  and  omnipotence, 
creature  and  creator,  God  and  man  in  one  complex  person. 
And  how  remarkably  do  the  above  inspired  statements  har- 
monise with  those  human  and  divine  qualities  which  marked 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  distinguished  him  from  every  other 
personage  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  history.  "The 
same  person,"  says  one  writer,  "  who  was  flesh  was  also  God, 
and  hence  it  is  written,  '  The  Lord  of  Glory  was  crucified.' 
Thus  the  Scriptures  uniformly  and  conclusively  teach  that 
Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  As  divine,  He  is  called  the 
'  true  God,'  the  '  mighty  God,'  and  the  *  great  God.'  As 
human,  he  was  an  infant,  a  child,  and  a  man.  As  Divine, 
He  is  the  everlasting,  unchangeable,  the  Creator,  and  is  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  hosts  of  heaven.  As  human,  He  was  born 
in  a  stable,  laid  in  a  manger,  roamed  as  a  pilgrim,  and  was 
*  despised  and  rejected  of  men.'  As  divine,  angels  sang  at 
his  birth,  a  new  star  graced  his  advent,  wise  men  presented 
gifts,  and  *  all  the  angels  of  God  worshipped  Him.'  As 
human,  he  was  set  at  nought,  derided,  scourged,  and  killed. 
As  Divine,  his  Godhead  preserved  the  dead  body  from  cor- 
ruption, and  also  accompanied  his  soul  into  the  spirit  world, 
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of  which  Christ  took  possession  as  '  Lord  of  all.'  As  man, 
he  groaned  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  As  God,  '  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.'  As  man,  he 
was  thirsty  at  Jacob's  well.  As  God,  He  declared  his  ability 
to  give '  living  water.'  As  man,  He  was  asleep  in  the  hinder 
part  of  a  ship  :  as  God,  he  walked  upon  the  mountain  waves, 
and  said :  '  Peace,  be  still !  and  there  was  a  great  calm.'  As 
man,  He  sympathised  at  the  funeral  of  the  widow  of  Nain  s 
son  :  as  God  he  authoritatively  exclaimed, '  Toung  man,  I  say 
unto  thee  arise  !  and  he  that  was  dead  sat  up.'  As  man,  He 
compassionated  the  4,000  hungry  men  :  as  God,  He  mira- 
culously multiplied  the  loaves  and  fishes.  As  man,  He  paid 
tribute  money  :  as  God  He  saw  the  coin  in  the  fish's  mouth 
in  ocean's  depth.  As  man,  '  He  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops 
of  blood  '  in  Gethsemane  :  as  God,  He  imperiously  demanded, 
*  Whom  seek  ye  ?'  when  the  stunned  guard  fell  back  before 
the  darting  of  the  rays  of  divine  majesty.  As  man,  He  fainted 
under  the  load  of  the  cross  :  as  God,  He  could  have  sum- 
moned twelve  legions  of  angels.  As  man,  He  bled  and  died  : 
as  God,  He  voluntarily  laid  down  his  life,  and  also  took  it  up 
again,  '  according  to  the  Scriptures.'  As  man,  He  lay  in 
Joseph's  new  sepulchre,  '  cold  in  death : '  as  the  Lord  of 
Life,  He  broke  Death's  massive  bars,  and,  like  a  second 
SampsOn,  walked  away  with  the  gates  of  death  upon  those 
shoulders  where  reposes  the  government  of  the  universe. 
As  man,  He  joined  the  two  going  to  Emmaus  :  as  God,  '  He 
vanished  out  of  their  sight.'  As  man,  He  journeyed  to  Olivet's 
top  :  as  God,  He  ascended  in  a  bright  cloud  whence  He  had 
descended,  and  where  He  will  remain  till  the  time  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things.  '  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the 
Lord  with  the  sound  of  trumpet.'  As  man,  '  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  us  :  '  as  God,  He  will  descend  to 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  fix  the 
abodes  of  angels  and  men  in  happy  or  miserable  states, 
literally  and  absolutely  eternal. 

"  These  are  the  things  the  Scriptures  say  of  Christ.  The 
hand  through  which  the  nail  was  driven  was  the  hand  of  the 
same  person  that  sowed  the  fields  of  immensity  with  stars, 
and  suns,  and  systems,  and  constellations,  like  seed  from  the 
hand  of  the  sower.  He  who  lay  bleeding  in  the  garden  was 
the  same  person  at  whose  nod  devils  tremble,  and  at  whose 
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word  heaven  was  filled  with  holy  angels.  The  voice  that 
plaintively  cried,  'I  thirst,'  was  the  voice  of  the  same  person 
that  created  'thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers.' 
He  alike  feeds  the  raven,  and  poises  Gabriel  on  his  pinions  of 
light.  He  listens  to  the  chirping  sparrow,  and  the  hallelujahs 
of  voices  without  number,  which  unite  in  the  sky-resounding, 
heaven-shaking  chorus  :  '  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb  for  ever.'  " 

In  attempting  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  the  student  will  do  well  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
our  Saviour  asserts  his  pre-existence  as  coming  down  from 
heaven  (John  iii.  13.)  Socinians  have  attempted  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  argument  by  stating  that  our  Redeemer  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  previous  to  commencing  his  public 
ministry,  to  be  instructed  in  his  future  duties.  This,  of 
course,  is  merely  one  of  the  desperate  shifts  error  is  ever  re- 
duced  to,  and  is  an  absurdity.  Our  Lord  declares  himself  to 
have  existed  before  Abraham.  (John  viii.  58.)  Our  Lord's 
language  was  unmistakeable  ;  he  asserted  his  Godhead,  and 
the  Jews  so  understanding  him,  took  up  stones  to  stone  him, 
(ver.  59,)  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  to  a  blasphemer 
(Lev.  xxiv.  16) ;  and  again,  in  John  x.  30,  our  Lord  declared 
himself  and  his  Father  to  be  one.  The  Jews  again,  who  per- 
fectly understood  him  as  asserting  his  Godhead,  and  not 
merely  any  assimilation  and  conformity  with  the  mind  of 
God,  a  doctrine  they  admitted,  treated  him  as  a  blasphemer 
again"  and  "took  up  stones  again  to  stone  him,"  John  x.  31. 
Our  Lord  also  asserted  his  omnipresence,  declaring  himself 
as  being  "  in  heaven  "  whilst  yet  before  the  eyes  of  his  dis- 
ciples on  earth  (John  iii.  13) ;  and  that  where  two  or  three 
meet  together  in  his  name  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them  (Matt. 
xviii.  20)  ;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  "to  the  end 
of  the  world  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  Thus  our  Lord  proclaims  also 
his  omniscience. 

Our  Lord  also  asserts  his  omnipotence,  as  having  "  life  in 
himself,"  and  "  quickening  (or  giving  life)  to  whom  he  will," 
(John  v.  21-26)  ;  the  Jews,  therefore,  "sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,"  because  he  made  "  himself  equal  with  God. "(ver.  18. ) 
To  the  same  effect  are  the  numerous  predictions  relative  to 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
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apostles,  especially  John  ii.,  Hebrews  i.  The  concluding 
canon  of  Revelations  is  also  vocal  with  this  cardinal  and 
supreme  truth. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
furnish  additional  proof  of  his  Godhead.  But  these  facts  are 
amply  illustrated  in  the  above  Analysis. 

The  proofs  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  are  so  strong  that  even 
the  unsanctified  intellect  is  compelled  to  yield  to  their  power. 
But  the  higher  mysteries  and  the  experimental  power  of  this 
glorious  truth  can  only  be  understood  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Despagne,  a  French  divine  of  the  17th  century, 
says  : — "  The  thief  on  the  cross  acquired  more  knowledge  of 
Divinity  at  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
than  many  eminent  divines  have  attained  during  their  whole 
lives."  The  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  in  the  profound  dis- 
course on  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  says  :  "  It  is  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  that 
the  world  is  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  and  made  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  Saviour;  and,  feeling  that  necessity,  to  per- 
ceive that  none  other  than  Jehovah,  Jesus,  can  redeem  men 
from  sin.  Now,  the  first  step  towards  the  confession  of  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  is  the  conviction  of  sin  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
I  do  not  mean  the  conviction  of  evil,  of  error,  of  wickedness, 
of  wrong.  A  man  may  be  assured  of  these  without  any 
supernatural  influence  whatever;  but  a  conviction  of  sin,  of 
transgression  against  God's  laiv,  of  liability  to  eternal  death 
— no  man  can  feel  this  unless  the  personal  presence 
of  God  is  brought  home  to  him ;  and  it  cannot  be 
brought  home  to  his  mind  except  through  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  misery  following  such 
a  conviction  of  sin  will  make  a  man  strive  against  it, 
and  learn  by  bitter  failures  his  perfect  helplessness.  He 
seeks  rest,  a  place  of  firmness  for  his  feet ;  but  the  ground 
gives  way  ;  he  sinks  in  deep  mire  where  there  is  no  standing. 
When  I  preach  Jesus  to  a  man  in  this  state,  with  his  guilt 
arrayed  in  terrors  and  his  fears  alarmed,  with  his  self-despair 
and  his  eager  cries  for  help,  he  not  only  sees  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  but  he  grasps  it  as  the 
only  truth  that  can  give  him  any  comfort.  He  wants  a  God- 
mediator,  because  he  has  sinned  against  God  :  a  teacher  of 
God  can  instruct  him  ;  a  servant  of  God  can  intercede  for 
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him  ;  an  angel  of  God  may  minister  unto  him  ;  but  the  Son 
of  God  must  save  him.     He  must  take  his  forgiveness  from 
Him  against  whom  he  has  sinned  ;  and,  being  pardoned,  he 
must  render  him  the  full  and  loyal  service  of  his  heart  and 
life.   An  inferior  Christ  would  be  nearer  to  him  in  rank — as, 
for  instance,  the  Christ  of  the  Socinian,  who  is  a  superior 
Paul ;  or  the  Christ  of  the  Arian,  who  is  a  superior  angel ; 
but  a  man  Christ  or  an  angel  Christ,  if  nearer  to  him  in 
rank,  would  not  be  so  near  to  him  in  sympathy  as  the  Jehovah 
Christ.     When  the  soul  feels  bereaved  of  human  help,  and 
some  familiar  refuge  suddenly  fails,  this  is  the  promise  that 
lightens  up  the  desolation  of  her  widowhood  :  '  Thy  Maker 
is  thy  husband  ;    the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name.'     That 
which  makes  Jesus  our  final  resting-place  is  his  Godhead : 
that  which  gives  an  omnipotent  potency  to  his  blood,  as  an 
availing  and  procuring  atonement,  is   his  equality  with  the 
Father  :  this  makes  his  priesthood  irresistible  and  eternal ; 
this  makes  his  presence  illimitable.     How  easy  for  those  of 
us  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  convinced  of  sin,  and  who 
have  imagined  under  the  tyranny  of  its  power  what  a  counter- 
power  that  must  be  which  could  redeem  us  from  it — how 
easy,  I  say,  for  such  to  admit  that  Jesus  is  God  !     How  the 
difficulties  which  first  appeared  in  the  New  Testament  har- 
monise when  we  read  it  with  eyes  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
unsealed  :  it  is  still  all  mystery  to  us,  and  our  feeling  is  a 
perpetual  wonder.     And  yet,  though  mysterious,  it  seems 
natural ;  as  though  it  could  not  but  have  been.     It  wears  a 
familiar  face.     Like  the  world  of  nature  around  us,  which  is 
also  all  mystery,  and  yet,  because  we  are  a  pa'rt  of  it,  it 
looks  very  homely  to  us.      The  seasons  are  old  friends,  and 
yet  we  cannot  explain  one  of  them  :  the  stars  are  seen  night 
after  night  like  neighbours  and  acquaintances  ;  we  walk  by 
their  light,  and  reckon  by  their  periods ;  and  when  their 
bright  faces  are  not  seen,  we  say  the  night  is  gloomy  ;  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  single  star  of  which,  in  itself,  we  know 
anything  whatever.     All  is  familiarity,  and  all  is  mystery  ; 
so  it  is  in  the  Gospel.     "With  our  eyes  open  and  our  hearts 
touched  by  the  revealing  Spirit,  we  feel  that  we  belong  to 
the  Gospel  world  ;  we  are  the  active  and  intelligent  recipi- 
ents of  its  laws  and  blessings.      Its  stupendous  wonders, 
although  far  distant  from  our  comprehension,  seem  almost 
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close  to  us  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  a  fellow-sympathy. 
They  are  ours  and  we  are  theirs.  The  incarnation  of  God 
is  the  inscrutable  event  of  the  universe.  '  It  is  high  as 
heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?  '  And  yet,  high  and  deep  as  it  is,  we  have  seen 
it  with  our  eyes  ;  we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands  have 
handled  it ;  our  very  children  sing  about  it  as  if  they  under- 
stood it  perfectly." 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE 
FATHERS  TO  THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST.* 

The  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  once  rebuked  some  Anglican 
clergymen  who  were  for  putting  "the  Fathers  "  on  a  level,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  Bible  itself.  "  The  Fathers,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "good  men  some  of  them,  but  misty;  neither  doth 
their  testimony  agree.  Then  they  were  such  copious  writers 
that  a  file  of  their  works,  placed  side  by  side,  would  reach 
more  than  half  way  down  the  street !  So  that  it  would  take 
the  wealth  of  a  Croesus  to  buy  them,  the  patience  of  a  Job  to 
read  them,  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  interpret  them,  and 
the  life  of  a  Methuselah  to  get  through  them  !" 

But  the  best  church  historians  tell  us  that  they  almost  all 
concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  The 
following  extracts  from  these  "  Fathers,"  in  addition  to  those 
furnished  by  Mr.  Garner,  will  indicate  the  mode  of  expression 
common  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  :  — 

Barnabas,  who  was  probably  born  before  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour,  and  who  wrote  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  bears  the  following1  decisive  testimony  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ : — "The  Lord  was  content  to  suffer  for  our  souls,  although 
He  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth ;  to  whom  God  said,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  '  Let  us  make  «man  after  our  own  image 
and  likeness."  Again,  he  says,  "  If  therefore  the  Son  of  God,  who  is 
Lord  of  all,  and  shall  come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
hath  suffered,  that  by  his  stripes  we  might  live,  let  us  believe  that 
the  Son  of  God  could  not  have  suffered  but  for  us." 

Ciemens  Homanus,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  says : — "  The  sceptre  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  our  Lord 

*  The  following  extracts,  though  not  drawn  from  the  original  writers,  have 
been  chiefly  taken  from  Bishop  Bull,  Dr.  Jameison,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Cumming, 
Dr  Campbell,  Dr.  Miller,  Hartwell  Home,  and  other  authors  of  established 
reputation  and  reliable  scholarship. 
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Jesus  Christ,  came  not  in  the  show  of  pride  and  arrogance — 
though  he  could  have  done  so — but  with  humility,  as  the  Holy- 
Ghost  had  before  spoken  concerning  him.''  And  again: — "God 
is  good  to  all,  especially  to  those  who  flee  to  his  mercy  through 
our  Lord  Jesus   Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  and  majesty  for 

BVER  AND  EVER." 

Poli/carp,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
and  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  a.d,  167,  writes  thus :  "  Every 
living  creature  shall  worship  Christ.  .  .  For  all  things  I  praise 
thee,  I  bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  together  with  the  eternal  and 
heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  with  whom  unto  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  glory  both  row  and  for  ever,  world  without  end,  Amen."  Again 
he  says,  "  Not  considering  that  we  can  never  either  forsake  the 
worship  of  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
saved  in  the  whole  world,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  or  worship  any 
other.  For  we  worship  Him  as  being  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  the 
martyrs  we  only  love,  as  they  deserve,  lor  their  great  affection 
for  their  Kiny  and  Master,  and  as  being  disciples  and  followers 
of  their  Lord,  whose  partners  and  fellow  disciples  we  desire 
to  be." 

Ignatius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  107,  says  :  "  There  is 
one  Physician,  both  fleshly  and  spiritual,  made  and  not  made, 
God  incarnate.  .  .  Ignorance  was  taken  away,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  abolished,  God  Himself  appearing  in  the  F'ihm 
of  a  Man.  He  begins  his  epistle  to  the  Smyrnians  thus, 
"I  glorify  God,  even  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  given  you  such 
wisdom.'*  And  in  the  close  of  his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  he  says,  "  I 
wish  you  all  happiness  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  God." 

Ireneus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  about  a.d.  202,  says,  "  God  was  made  Man. 
The  Son  from  ktkrnity  co-kxisted  with  the  Father,  and 
from  the  beginning  he  always  revealed  the  Father  to  angels,  and 
archangels,  and  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  all  to  whom  it 
pleased  him  to  reveal  Him."  Again,  "That  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
(rod  who  interrogated  Adam  ;  who  conferred  with  Noah,  and  gave 
him  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  ;  who  spoke  to  Abraham  ;  who 
brought  destroying  judgments  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom;  who 
directed  Jacob  in  his  journey,  and  addressed  Moses  out  of  the  burn- 
ing bush  at  Iloreb.  Christ  is  called  Immanuel,  lest  we  should 
think  him  only  a  man." 

Justin  Martyr  says,  '•  We  worship  and  love  the  word  of  the 
uxBWiDTrKN  and  inkffable  God,  who  is  with  God,  because  for 
our  sakes  he  became  man,  that  being  also  a  partaker  of  our  suffer- 
ings he  might  accomplish  our  cure." 

Melito,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sardis,  about  a.d.  170, 
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says:  "We  worship  Christ  who  is  truly  God,  the  eternal 
Word."  After  saying  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  further 
proof  of  Christ's  humanity,  he  says,  "  The  miracles  which  He 
wrought  after  his  baptism  most  forcibly  demonstrate  and  confirm 
his  Divinity  concealed  injlesh.  Thus  being  at  once  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  he  discovered  his  two  natures  to  us — his  Divinity,  by 
the  miracles  which  he  performed  in  the  three  years  after  his  bap- 
tism— his  humanity,  by  the  thirty  antecedent  years,  in  which  the 
meanness  of  the  flesh  hid  the  tokens  of  his  Divinity,  though  he 


Was  TRUE  AND  EVERLASTING  GOD." 


In  his  first  Apology,  he  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  We  worship 
and  adore  the  Father,  and  that  Son,  who  came  from  Him, 
and  the  Spirit  op  Prophecy,  honouring  them  in  word  and  in 
truth.  Those  who  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father,  are  convicted 
of  being  ignorant  of  the  Father,  and  of  not  knowing  that  the  Father 
of  all  hath  a  Son,  who  being  the  first  begotten  Word  of  GuD,  is 
also  God." 

Athenagoras  (a.d.  175)  speaks  thus  expressly,  "  The  Son  of 
God  is  the  word  of  the  Father  in  power  and  energy ;  by  him  and 
through  him  were  all  things  created.  The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
one  If  you  desire  a  further  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Son  in 
this  point,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  brief  one  :  He  is  the 
First-born  of  the  Father,  but  not  as  ever  beginning  to 
exist — Who  is  not  filled  with  admiration,"  says  he,  "  that  we  who 
declare  God  the  Father,  and  (jod  the  S'>n  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
shewing  both  the  power  of  their  unity  and  the  distinction  of  their 
order,  should  be  called  perverse  Atheists  ?  We  are  not  Atheists, 
who  reckon  as  God  the  maker  of  the  universe,  and  his  word  who 
proceedeth  from  him." 

Tatian,  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  reply  to  the  accusations 
of  the  heathen,  says,  "  We  do  not,  O  Grecians,  act  the  part  of  fools, 
nor  do  we  tell  you  idle  stories  when  we  declare  that  God  was 
born  in  the  human  form." 

Minucius  Felix,  who  lived  about  a.d.  220,  wrote :  "  You  are 
greatly  mistaken  in  ascribing  to  our  religion  the  worship  of  a  guilty 
man  who  was  crucified,  and  in  thinking  either  that  a  guilty  man 
should,  or  that  a  mere  man  could,  be  acknowledged  by  us  as  God. 
He  is  miserable,  indeed,  whose  hope  is  wholly  in  a  mortal  man ; 
for  his  help  perishes  with  the  destruction  of  the  mortal  nature." 

Origen,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  230,  thus  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  now  under  consideration:  "He  who  rightly  con- 
fesses the  truth,  will,  indeed,  ascribe  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  their  distinct  properties,  but  confess  that  there  is  no  diffe- 


rence AS  TO  NATURE  OR  SUBSTANCE." 


Cyprian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Origen,  says  :  "  Christ 
was  God  and  man,  that  he  might  be  the  fitter  to  be  the  mediator 
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between  them."  And  again, "  This  Christ  is  our  God,  and  being 
a  mediator  between  two,  He  put  on  the  man  that  he  might  lead 
him  to  his  Father.  Christ  became  man  that  man  might  become 
like  Christ." 

At  the  same  time  lived  Arnobius,  a  distinguished  father  of  the 
Church  of  Africa.  This  writer  brings  in  the  heathen  as  objecting 
to  the  worship  of  Christ.  "  Our  Gods,"  say  they,  '•  are  not  dis- 
pleased with  you  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God,  but  that  you 
make  a  God  of  one  that  was  born  a  man,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
punishment  of  the  cross  (an  infamous  punishment,  only  inflicted 
on  vile  men),  and  because  you  believe  him  to  be  still  alive,  and 
make  daily  supplications  to  him."  To  this  he  answers,  first,  upon 
their  own  principles,  that,  admitting  it  were  so,  that  Christ  was 
only  a  mere  man ;  yet  he  might  with  more  reason  deserve  to  be 
worshipped  for  his  good  deeds  to  mankind  than  either  their 
Bacchus,  or  Ceres,  or  jSZsculapius,  or  Minerva,  or  Triptolemus,  or 
Hercules,  See.  But,  secondly,  he  answers  more  closely,  upon  true 
Christian  principles,  that  the  reason  of  their  worshipping  Christ 
was,  the  certain  knowledge  that  He  was  the  true  God,  whom  they 
could  not  but  worship  and  honour."  He  proceeds :  li  What  then  P 
suppose  any  one,  raving,  should  ask,  Is  Christ  God  ?  We  will 
reply,  He  is  God,  and  God  of  the  inmost  powers  of  the  soul." 

Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  uses  similar  language,  and  is  strongly 
commended  by  Basil  for  always  using  the  following  form  of 
doxology :  "  To  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  and  dominion,  now  and  for 
ever,  world  without  end,  Amen."  The  same  Dionysius,  in  writing 
against  Paul  of  Samosata,  speaks  in  such  pointed  and  unequivocal 
terms  as  these :  "  Christ  is  uncreated — He  is  the  creator  of 
all  things — He  is  God  by  nature — He  is  consubstantial  with 
the  Father — He  is  immutable  as  being  God — He  is  God  over  all, 
our  refuge— He  is  the  Lord  and  God  of  Israel,"  &c. 

Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  was  a 
great  champion  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He  says : — "  The 
Apostles  going  forth,  straightway  with  the  most  perfect  harmony 
preached  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  he  was  born  in 
Bethlehem,  of  the  seed  oi  David,  according  to  the  flesh ;  that  he 
was  made  like  unto  men,  and  crucified  for  men  under  Pontius 
Pilate.  They  declared  that  the  same  Person  was  God  and  man  ; 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  man  ;  from  heaven  and  from  earth  ; 
impassible  and  passible ;  and  that  He  was  no  other ;  not  two 
persons ;  not  two  hypostases  ;  not  two  objects  of  adoration." 

The  Athanasian  Creed  says,  "  Perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  yet 
not  two  but  one  Christ.  One  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  God- 
head into  flesh,  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into  God  ;  one  not  by 
confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person." 
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In  agreement  with  the  above  extracts,  we  find  that  the  martyrs 
who  suffered  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  were  wont, 
in  their  last  moments,  to  pray  to  Christ,  and  to  resign  their  spirits 
into  his  hands,  as  their  Ckeatob  and  Kedeemer.  One  said  : — 
"  O  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  Jesus  Christ,  I  bow  my  neck  to 
thee  as  a  sacrifice,  who  livest  to  all  eternity :  to  whom  belongs 
honour  and  power  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  Another  :  "  I  give 
thanks  to  the  God  of  all  kingdoms.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  serve 
thee.  Thou  art  our  hope.  Thou  art  the  hope  of  Christians.  Most 
holy  God,  God  Almighty,  we  give  thanks  unto  thee  for  thy  great 
name."  A  third  :  "  I  beseech  thee,  0  Christ ;  I  give  thanks  unto 
thee ;  deliver  me,  0  Christ.  In  thy  name  I  suffer ;  I  suffer  for  a 
moment ;  I  suffer  willingly ;  let  me  not  be  confounded,  0  Christ !" 
A  fourth :  "  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  my  God,  com- 
mand that  my  spirit  may  be  received,  for  I  desire  to  obtain  the 
crown  which  thy  holy  angel  hath  shewed  me." 

The  early  Christian  fathers,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
firmly  believed  in  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,  though  they  regarded 
it  as  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  it. 

Irenceus  asserts  that,  "  the  Son,  trom  eternity,  co-existed  with 
the  Father ;  and  that  from  the  beginning,  he  always  revealed  the 
Father  to  angels  and  archangels,  and  principalities  and  powers,  and 
all  to  whom  it  pleased  him  to  reveal  him." 

Lactantius  says :  u  How,  therefore,  did  the  Father  beget  the 
S«n  ?  These  divine  works  can  be  known  of  none,  declared  by  none. 
But  the  Holy  Scriptures  teach  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  He 
is  the  Word  of  God." 

Ambrose  speaks  in  the  following  eloquent  and  decisive  strain : — 
"  I  enquire  of  you  when  and  how  the  Son  was  begotten  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  know  the  mystery  of  this  generation.  My 
mind  fails ;  my  tongue  is  silent ;  and  not  only  mine,  but  the 
tongues  of  angels ;  it  is  above  principalities,  above  angels,  above 
the  Cherubim,  above  the  Seraphim,  above  all  understanding.  Lay 
thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth.  It  is  not  lawful  to  search  into  these 
heavenly  mysteries.  Jt  is  lawful  to  know  that  He  was  born,  but 
not  lawful  to  examine  how  he  was  born.  The  former  I  dare  not 
deny ;  the  latter  I  am  afraid  to  enquire  into.  For  if  Paul,  when 
he  was  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven,  affirms  that  the  things 
which  he  heard  could  not  be  uttered,  how  can  we  express  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  Generation,  which  we  can  neither  under- 
stand nor  see  ?" 

HETERODOX   OPINIONS 
RESPECTING   THE    GODHEAD    OF    CHRIST. 

It   is  an    admonitory  fact,   with  which    every   student   of 
the  Bible  ought  to  be  made  acquainted,  that  Christianity 
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has  often  suffered  most  grievously  from  its  professed  friends. 
They  have  corrupted  its  doctrines,  changed  its  ordinances, 
and  misrepresented  its  character.  This  they  did  in  apos- 
tolic times,  and  in  every  subsequent  age.  Various  forms  of 
heresy,  respecting  the  person  and  works  of  Christ,  began  to 
make  their  appearance  very  soon  after  the  Christian  Church 
was  established,  some  of  which  have  continued  from  that 
time  to  the  present  to  tarnish  her  lustre,  and  disturb  her 
peace.  "  The  origin  of  these  various  forms  of  error  must  be 
sought  for,"  says  the  learned  Richard  Watson,  "in  that 
pride  and  folly  of  unsanctified  intellect,  the  propensity,  so 
natural  to  man,  of  dissipating  every  shade  of  mystery,  and 
casting  the  light  of  his  own  understanding  around  the  sub- 
jects of  his  contemplation."  We  will  give  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  heresies,  and  also 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  great  body  of  orthodox 
believers. 

Gnostics.— Christ's  humanity  was  denied  by  this  ancient  sect 
of  heretics  called  Gnostics,  from  a  word  signifying  illumination, 
because  th-y  affected  superior  knowledge.  "  By  their  philo- 
sophising and  mystifying  they  perverted  the  simplicity,  and  sought, 
as  some  do  in  this  day,  to  destroy  the  literality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Holding  that  matter  was  intrinsically  evil  (which  is 
absurd),  consistency  led  them  to  deny  that  Christ  had  a  body  ;  so 
they  taught  that  what  seemed  so  was  truly  an  insubstantial  phan- 
tom, and  that  Christ  was  a  man  only  in  appearance." 

^  The  Cerinthians.— The  author  of  this  sect  was  Cerinthus,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  and  who  lived  in 
the  Apostolic  age.  He  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
lieving that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ; 
that  a  super-angehc  being,  or  induence  was  united  to  this  man  at 
his  baptism,  and  thereby  constituted  him  the  Christ  or  Messiah  ; 
that  this  union,  however,  was  not  so  complete  as  to  make 
one  person ;  and  that  it  was  the  mere  man  who  suffered  on  the 
bross— the  super-angelic  being  having  abandoned  him  before  he 
suttered.  \\  hat  kind  of  reception  these  opinions  met  with  from 
the  Christians  of  that  day,  the  following  testimonies  will  be 
sulticient  to  show :  Irenceus  expressly  declares,  that  "  the  Evangelist 
John  designed  by  his  Gospel  to  remove  the  error  which  was 
sown  among  men  by  Cerutihus."  Jerome,  quite  as  directly  and 
stron-y,  bears  witness  to  the  same  fact.  "  Last  of  all,  '  says  he, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Asia,  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
against  his  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  especially  against 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites,  then  beginning  to  appear,  who  say- 
that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary"  Irenceus  also  relates,  that 
the  Apostle  John,  while  he  resided  at  Ephesus,  once  going  to 
bathe,  and  perceiving  that  Cerinthus  was  in  the  bath,  came  out 
again,  hastily,  saying,  "  Let  us  flee,  lest  the  bath  should  fall, 
while  Cerinthus,  an  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within." 

The  Ebionites,  from  Ebion,  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus,  who  seems  to 
have  adopted  all  his  leading  opinions.  At  any  rate,  he  taught 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  The  Rev.  S.  Miller,  D.D., 
says :  li  All  antiquity  testifies  that  the  Ebionites  were  a  mere 
heretical  sect,  and  not  acknowledged  as  Christians  at  all  by  the 
orthodox  Church  of  their  day."  Irenseus,  speaking  of  this  sect, 
expresses  himself  thus :  "  They  who  say  he  was  merely  a  man 
engendered  of  Joseph  die  ;  continuing  in  the  bondage  of  the 
former  disobedience  ;  having  to  the  last  no  conjunction  wilh  the 
Word  of  God  the  Father,  nor  receiving  freedom  through  the  Son, 
according  to  that  saying  of  his  own,  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  But  not  knowing  Him  who  is  the 
Immanuel  of  the  Virgin,  they  are  deprived  of  his  gift,  which 
is  eternal  lite.''  Again  he  says  :  "  The  truly  spiritual  disciple 
will  judge  the  Jews,  will  judge  the  Marcionites,  will  judge  the 
Valentinians  (both  of  whom  are  acknowledge  to  have  been  here- 
tics), will  judge  the  Ebionites.  How  can  they  be  saved,  unless  He 
wjio  wrought  their  salvation  on  earth  be  GodV  Tertullian  thus 
speaks  of  this  heresy :  "  John  in  his  Epistle  calls  those  chiefly 
Anti-christs  who  denied  that  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh,  and 
who  did  not  think  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  former 
Marcion  held,  the  latter  Ebion."  Besides  these  testimonies,  Justin 
Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Jerome  all  decisively 
speak  of  Ebion  as  a  heretic,  and  most  of  them  speak  of  him  as 
separated  from  believers,  and  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Jerome, 
in  one  place,  speaks  of  him  as  "  that  heresiarch  Ebion" 

Marcionites. — Marcion,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  an  Asiatic, 
and,  being  expelled  from  his  father's  Church,  he  went  to  Rome 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  heresy.  He  denied  the  plenary  Divinity 
of  Christ,  and  taught  that  he  had  not  a  real,  but  only  an  apparent, 
human  body.  Marcion,  like  modern  Unitarians,  mutilated  the 
Gospels,  and  indeed  the  whole  Bible,  with  great  freedom,  especially 
casting  out  everything  relating  to  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  this  man  stigmatised  as  a  heretic,  not  only  by 
Irenceus,  in  terms  of  strong  reprobation  ;  but  also  by  Justin  Martyr , 
who  formally  opposed  and  confuted  his  errors  as  destructive  here- 
sies ;  by  Tertullian,  who  wrote  several  books  against  him,  in  which 
he  condemns  him  as  a  gross  heretic,  and  speaks  of  him  as  having 
departed  from  the  faith  and  the  Church  of  Christ  ;  and 
by  Polycarp,  who  not  only  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  but  when 
Marcion)  mortified  at  Polycarp1  s  treatment  of  him,  said,  "  Poly* 
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carp,  acknowledge   us ;"    the  holy  man   of  God   replied,    "  I  do 
acknowledge  thee  as  the  first-born  of  Satan." 

Sabellianism. — Sabellius  was  a  heretic  of  the  third  century,  and 
being  a  man  of  peculiar  eloquence  and  conspicuity,  the  heretical 
system  which  he  maintained  has  received  the  name  of  Sabellianism. 
"  While  holding  the  unity  of  God,  he  taught  that  the  Son  and 
Spirit  were  not  persons,  but  qualities.  The  heterodoxy  of  Sabel- 
lianism consists  in  denying  the  Son's  personality,  and  teaching  that 
He  was  a  virtue,  or  emanation  only." 

This  doctrine  the  pious  of  that  day  considered  as  striking  at  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  redemption,  and,  therefore,  condemned 
it  as  a  fatal  heresy.  Sabellius  was  solemnly  excommunicated  from 
the  Church,  and  his  doctrine  stigmatised  as  heretical. 

Arianism. — Arius  was  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  taught  that  Christ  was  the  most  exalted  of  all  crea- 
tures, but  still  a  creature,  and  of  course  unworthy  of  Divine 
honours  ;  that  this  exalted  creature  was  united  to  a  human  body ; 
that  in  the  person  thus  constituted  there  was  nothing  more  of 
human  nature  than  the fiesh ;  the  Word  or  Logos  being  the  soul 
which  animated  this  body.  These  notions  were  no  sooner  divulged 
than  they  made  considerable  noise,  and  Arius,  being  not  only  a 
man  of  art,  acuteness,  and  eloquence,  but  also  of  exemplary  morals, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  many  friends  and  advocates.  A  number  of 
clergymen,  and  some  of  no  small  distinction,  embraced  and  openly 
taught  his  heresy.  In  short,  his  adherents  became  so  numerous 
and  bold,  that  measures  of  a  more  decisive  character  than  usual 
were  thought  necessary  by  the  friends  of  truth.  Accordingly,  ad. 
32-").  the  Council  of  Nice  was  assembled,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor,  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  case  of  Arius.  This  was 
the  first  General  Council  ever  convened  in  the  Christian 
church. 

When  the  Council  met,  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  from  Arius  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  views.  Like 
many  modern  Unitarians,  he  tried  to  evade  and  equivocate,  and 
actually  baffled,  for  some  time,  the  attempts  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  learned  of  the  orthodox,  to  specify  and  bring  to  light  his  errors. 
At  length,  by  adopting  some  expressions  which  were  thought  to 
be  of  sufficiently  discriminating  import,  they  succeeded  in  detect- 
ing and  exhibiting  his  opinions  in  their  real  deformities.  The  opinions 
were  condemned  as  heretical  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council ;  and  a  creed  drawn  up  and  signed,  in  substance  the  same 
with  that  which  we  now  commonly  call  the  Nicene  Creed.  Out  of 
more  than  six  hundred  members  of  which  it  was  composed,  only 
twenty-two  or  three  dissented  from  the  final  judgment,  and  of 
these  dissentients  twenty  at  length  yielded,  and  subscribed  the 
Orthodox  Synodical  Creed.     Arius,  and  two  of  his  adherents  in  the 
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Synod,  persisting-  in  their  refusal  to  subscribe,  were  not  only  con- 
demned as  heretics,  but  also  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  ex- 
communicated from  the  Church. 

The  Creed,  as  originally  drawn  up  and  ratified  by  this  Council  of 
Nice,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Nicene  Creed,  originally  stood 
thus :— "  We  believe  in  one  God,  Almighty,  maker  of  all  things^ 
visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten,  that  is  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  begotten  not  made,  consubstantial  with  the  Father  ;  by 
whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  were  made.  Who  for 
us  men,  and  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in- 
carnate, and  made  man  and  suffered,  and  the  third  day  rose  again, 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  anathematizes  those  who  say  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not ;  or  that  He  was  not  before  He 
was  born ;  or  that  He  was  made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  another  sub- 
stance or  essence  ;  or  that  he  was  created  or  mutable." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  of  the  heresies  respecting  the 
dignity  of  Christ's  person,  now  prevalent  in  some  quarters,  made 
their  appearance  within  the  first  four  centuries,  and  were  by  name 
denounced  a3  departures  from  the  true  faith,  and  their  advocates 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  Those  who  considered  the 
Saviour  as  a  mere  man,  as  well  as  those  who  regarded  him  as  the 
first  and  mod  exalted  of  all  creatures,  were  pronounced  in  their  turn 
to  be  corrupters  of  the  truth,  and  were  publicly  treated  as  such. 

TREATMENT  OE  ANCIENT  HERETICS. 

There  is  another  fact  which  Church  historians  have  not 
failed  to  point  out,  namely,  that  such  heretics  were  not  only 
excluded  from  the  Church,  but  their  right  to  the  name  of 
Christians  was  solemnly  and  formally  denied.  "  This,"  says 
Dr.  Miller,  "  was  the  case  generally,  and  is  particularly  men- 
tioned, by  the  early  writers,  with  respect  to  those  who  avowed 
heretical  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  or  concerning  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  And,  accord- 
ingly, all  baptisms  performed  by  such  heretics  were  con- 
sidered as  null  and  void,  and  those  who  had  received  baptisms 
from  them  were  disposed  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  they  were  always  re-baptised  ;  or,  to  speak  with 
strict  propriety,  baptised  by  the  orthodox  ministers  who 
received  them."  Dr.  Miller  mentions  Cyprian,  Tertullian, 
Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others,  as  speaking  of 
these  facts  as  established  ecclesiastical  customs. 
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Not  only  was  the  Divinity  of  Christ  held  by  the  early 
Christians,  but  the  very  Pagans  understood  the  Christians 
to  hold  and  teach  this  fundamental  doctrine. 

Forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  younger  Pliny 
having,  as  a  magistrate,  tried  some  Christians,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  They  affirmed  that  this  was  the  whole  amount  of  their  crime 
or  error, — that  they  were  wont,  on  a  certain  day,  to  assemble  be- 
fore it  was  light  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God."  The  very 
fact  of  singing  hymns  to  Christ  was  enough  to  determine  the 
point  of  light  in  which  they  viewed  His  person.  It  was  a  solemn 
act  of  worship,  which,  upon  the  principles  continually  avowed  by 
all  Christians,  could  have  been  oifered  only  to  Jehovah.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  argue  from  mere  inference.  Pliny  tells  us  explicitly 
that  the  Christians  avowed  that  it  was  to  Christ  as  God  that  they 
sung  praises. 

Hierocles,  Governor  of  Alexandria,  manifested  great  zeal  against 
Christianity,  and  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyranacus  he  under- 
takes to  compare  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  heathen  with  the 
folly  and  superstition  of  Christians.  "  We,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  do 
not  account  the  person  (Apollonius),  who  has  performed  such  actions, 
God,  but  a  man  favoured  of  the  Gods.  But  they,  because  of  a  few 
miracles,  proclaim  Jesus  to  be  God." 

Celsus,  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  a  little  before 
Origen,  and  who  wrote  with  great  bitterness  against  Christianity, 
beyond  all  doubt  considered  Christians  as  believing  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  He  says  expressly  that  Jesus  was  owned  by  Christians 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  says,  moreover,  that  Jesus,  elated  with 
his  great  powers,  declared  himself  to  be  God.  And  again,  Origen 
in  answering  Celsus,  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  similar  charge. 
*•  He  (Celsus)  objects  to  us,"  says  Origen,  "  I  know  not  how  oftenj 
that  we  believe  Jesus,  though  possessed  of  a  mortal  body,  to  be 
God,  and  that  we  seem  to  be  serious  in  this.  These  charges  Origen 
does  not  d^eny  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  avows  that  Christians  did 
so  esteem  and  honour  the  Son  of  God." 

But  there  is  no  need  of  adducing  further  testimony  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Primitive  Christians  were  understood  by  their 
Pagan  neighbours  to  consider  and  worship  Christ  as  God.  There 
is  nothing  in  early  history  more  indubitable.  A  number  of  the 
Fathers  expressly  state  the  fact,  and  plead  guilty  to  the  charge, 
but  declare  that  the  sole  ground  of  their  worshipping  Christ  is, 
that  they  consider  him  as  truly  God ;  tor  that  they  abhor  the 
thought  of  giving  divine  honours  and  worship  to  a  creature. 

16 
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MODERN    ERRORISTS. 

Socinians.— This  sect  is  so  called  from  Faustus  Socinus,  who  died 
in  Poland  in  1604.  The  rejection  of  Christ's  divinity  is  the  great 
heresy  of  those  who  are  so  called.  While  Arians  conceded  that 
Christ  had  an  existence  anterior  to  his  birth  in  Bethlehem,  Socinians 
hold  that  he  had  no  existence  whatever  till  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  While  early  Socinians  conceded  the  miraculous  conception 
and  worship,  these  tenets  are  rejected  by  modern  Socinians,  who 
refuse  to  "  honour  the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Their 
dogma  is,  that  Christ's  death  was  &  martyr's,  not  a  victim's,  and 
that  his  blood  was  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  not  the  expiation 
of  a  single  sin. 

Unitarians. — They  believe  and  worship  one  God  in  one  person, 
in  contradistinction  to  ourselves — Trinitarians,  worshipping  one 
God  in  three  persons.  Now,  as  Unitarians  deny  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  and  this  is  the  unpardonable  heresy  of  the  Socinians,  we 
must  call  Unitarians  Socinians,  this  being  the  grave  heterodoxy  of 
both,  especially  as  the  much-coveted  term — Unitarian — reflects 
upon  Trinitarians,  worshippers  of  one  God  in  three  persons,  by 
covertly  conveying  the  imputation  that  we  are  tritheists — be- 
lievers in  three  Gods.  As  these  heretics  refuse  to  be  called  after 
Arius  or  Socinus,  they  ought  to  be  called  Humanitarians — a  word 
meaning  those  who  deny  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  asserting  that  He 
was  a  mere  man.  The  essence  of  their  notion,  in  the  words  ot 
Robert  Hall,  consists  in  "  thinking  meanly  of  Christ."  "  Tn  what, 
then,"  says  a  learned  author,  "  does  Unitarianism  differ  from 
Deism  ?  Deists  deny  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  re- 
jecting the  whole  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Unitarians  reject 
the  Christian  revelation  by  denying  all  its  peculiar  and  essential 
doctrines."  In  proof  of  this  we  give  the  following  extracts,  bear- 
ing on  the  person  of  Christ,  from  some  of  their  principal 
writers : — 

''  It  is  the  clear  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  Christ  was  simply  a 
man." — (Dr.  Priestley.)  "  The  Unitarians'  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  a  man,  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men, 
subject  to  the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  prejudices,  and 
frailties." — (Mr.  Belsham.)  Again  : — "  Jesus  is,  indeed,  now  alive  ; 
but  as  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  place  where  he  resides,  and 
of  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged,  there  can  be  no  proper 
foundation  for  religious  addresses  to  him,  nor  of  gratitude  for  favours 
now  received,  nor  yet  of  confidence  in  his  future  interposition  in 
our  behalf." 

OBJECTIONS  TO    UNITARIANISM. 

Haying-  pointed  out  the  unscriptural  nature  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Unitarians,  we  now  proceed   to  give  a  brief  view 
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of  the  general  influence  of  those  doctrines  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  embrace  tjiem.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,"  is  the  Divine  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  test  the 
claims  of  contending  systems.  "This  is  an  age,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  "  which  judges  every  insti- 
tution by  certain  quotable  results  ;  and  Unitarians  can  hardly 
object  to  give  an  account  of  their  work  as  a  denomination." 
But  tried  by  this  test  Unitarianism  will  be  found  sadly 
wanting. 

1.  Unitarians  are  guilty  of  seeking  to  deny,  or  conceal, 
their  real  convictions. — The  Sacred  Scriptures  require  us  to 
search  diligently  after  the  truth,  and  having  found  it,  to  hold 
it  fast  and  to  express  our  firm  belief  in  it.  2  Tim.  i,  13  ;  Tit. 
i.  9-13,  ii.  1-2-8  ;  1  Peter  iii.  15.  But  if  the  voice  of  Church 
history  is  to  be  believed,  Unitarianism  has  ever  shown  a  dis- 
position "  to  practice  the  arts  of  concealment,  denial,  and 
evasion,  whenever  there  was  any  considerable  temptation  to 
do  so."  More  than  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  Irenreus 
made  this  complaint  concerning  certain  Unitarians  of  his 
days  : — "  In  public,"  says  he,  "  they  use  alluring  discourses, 
because  of  the  common  Christians,  as  they  call  those  who 
wear  the  Christian  name  in  general ;  and  to  entice  them  to 
come  often,  they  pretend  to  preach  like  us  ;  and  complain, 
that,  although  their  doctrine  be  the  same  as  ours,  we  abstain 
from  their  communion,  and  call  them  heretics.  When  they 
have  seduced  any  from  the  faith  by  their  disputes,  and  made 
them  willing  to  comply  with  them,  they  begin  to  open  their 
mysteries.'"  When  Arius,  the  father  of  the  Arians,  arose,  and 
began  to  propagate  his  opinions,  he  acted  a  similar  part. 
Fiuding  that  these  opinions  gave  offence,  and  were  about  to 
become  matter  of  public  scrutiny,  he  professed  a  willingness 
to  receive  the  popular  language  concerning  them,  and  wished 
to  have  it  believed  that  he  differed  but  little  from  the  body  of 
the  church.  Much  time  and  ingenuity  were  employed  by  the 
Council  which  tried  him,  in  attempting  to  drag  him  from  his 
lurking  places,  and  to  extort  from  him  an  explanation  of  his 
views.  Nor  was  their  purpose  accomplished  at  last  without  ex- 
treme difficulty  Afterwards,  indeed,  when  his  followers,  for  a 
time,  got  the  civil  power  into  their  own  hands,  they  were 
ready  enough  to  avow  their  principles,  and  to  persecute  the 
Orthodox  with  far  greater  fury  than  ever  they  had  been 
persecuted  themselves. 
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Faustus  Socinus,  if  the  best  historians  are  to  be  believed, 
practised  the  most  unworthy  art  to  conceal,  or  to  varnish 
over,  the  most  offensive  features  of  his  system,  and  to  induce 
the  belief  that  he  differed  much  less  from  the  orthodox  church 
than  he  redly  did.  Nor  has  it  been  otherwise  in  later  times. 
Dr.  Priestley  declared,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  that 
"there  were  great  numbers  of  persons  in  the  Church  of 
England,  even  among  the  clergy,  who,  while  they  privately 
held  Unitarian  opinions,  did  not  scruple  in  public  to  counte- 
nance a  mode  of  worship  which,  if  they  were  questioned 
about  it,  they  would  not  deny  to  be,  according  to  their  own 
principles,  idolatrous  and  blasphemous  !"  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in 
his  able  reply  to  Mr.  Tates,  complains  of  the  "  shifts  "  to 
which  Unitarians  often  resort: — "When  they  feel  pressed 
by  a  text  or  an  argument  which  bears  hard  on  the  Socinian 
hypothesis,  they  take  refuge  in  Arianism,  and  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  the  difficulty  vanishes,  on  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
existence  and  superangelic  nature  of  Christ,  as  held  by 
Arians.  On  the  contrary,  when  pressed  by  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  or  a  consideration,  which  wears  an  aspect  un- 
favourable to  Arianism,  they  can,  with  equal  dexterity,  avail 
themselves  of  the  Socinian  doctrine,  and  argue  with  the  lowest 
Humanitarian.  Is  this  change  of  armour  and  of  colour 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  soldier,  or  of  a  warrior  of  a 
different  stamp  ?  Is  it  characteristic  of  the  kingdom  of 
light,  or  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ?" 

2.  Unitarians  manifest  a  lamentable  indifference  to  Divine 
truth. — "  It  surely  stands  to  reason  that  a  Church,  which 
holds  salvation  to  be  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  opinions 
we  receive,  is  far  less  likely  to  value  truth,  or  to  pursue  it 
for  its  own  sake,  than  the  church  which  holds  opinions  to  be 
essential  to  salvation." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  a  High  Arian,  or  semi-Arian.  He 
professed  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in  a  derived 
and  qualified  sense.  Dr.  Price  was  an  Arian  of  the  common 
stamp,  who  taught  that  Chris  b  was  the  most  exalted  of  all 
creatures.  Socinus  made  a  still  lower  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Saviour :  he  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  mere 
man,  but  miraculously  conceived,  and  taken  up  into  heaven 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Divine  will ;  and  that,  being  endowed 
with   special   authority  and  dignity,  he  ought  to  be  wor- 
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shippped.  Dr.  Priestley  went  lower  still.  He  supposed  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  born  like  other  men,  and  like  other 
fallible  men,  peccable.  Mr.  Belsham  held  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  said,  "  Christ  was  a 
mere  fallible  and  peccable  man."  Dr.  Price,  referred  to 
above,  made  the  following  shocking  declaration  :  "  Give  me 
but  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and 
explain  it  as  you  will ;  give  me  but  this  single  truth,  that 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  easy  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trary opinions  which  are  entertained  about  the  dignity  of 
Christ;  about  his  nature,  person,  and  offices,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  saves  us.  Call  him,  if  you  please,  simply  a  man, 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers ;  or  call  him  a  super- 
angelic  being,  who  appeared  in  human  nature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  our  salvation  ;  or  say  (if  you  can  admit 
a  thought  so  shockingly  absurd)  that  it  was  the  second  of 
three  co-equal  persons  in  the  Godhead,  forming  one  person 
with  a  human  soul,  that  came  down  from  heaven,  and  suffered 
and  died  on  the  cross.  Say  that  he  saves  us  merely  by 
being  a  messenger  from  God  to  reveal  to  us  eternal  life,  and 
to  confer  it  upon  us ;  or  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  not 
only  reveals  to  us  eternal  life,  and  confers  it  upon  us,  but  has 
obtained  it  for  us  by  offering  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
on  the  cross,  and  making  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  the 
Deity  for  our  sins :  I  shall  think  such  differences  of  little 
moment,  provided  the  fact  is  allowed,  that  Christ  did  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  will  raise  us  from  the  dead,  and  that  all 
righteous  penitents  will,  through  God's  grace  in  him,  be 
accepted  and  made  happy  for  ever." 

So  that,  according  to  this  distinguished  Unitarian,  it  is  a 
question  of  very  little  moment — not  worth  contending  about 
— whether  Christ  be  a  Divine  person  or  a  mere  man;  whether 
the  worship  of  Christ  be  a  Christian  duty,  or  gross  idolatry ; 
whether  his  atonement  be  the  grand  foundation  of  hope,  or 
a  corrupt  human  invention.  If  this  be  not  indifference  to 
truth,  what  is?  Dr.  Priestley  said,  "  Unitarianism  had  its 
principal  success  amongst  those  indifferent  to  religion,  and 
he  commended  this  very  indifference,  because  it  was  so  fa- 
vourable to  men  judging  correctly  concerning  particular 
tenets  of  religion  ; '  though,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  he 
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also  censured  it  as  unfavourable  to  the  zealous  propagation  of 
truth.  But  let  us  hear  what  this  Doctor  says  :-— "  Though 
Unitarian  dissenters  are  not  apt  to  entertain  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  their  principles,  they  do  not  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  them  as  other  Christians  do  upon  theirs.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any  reason  why  they  should,  when  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  holding  of  them  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  other  Christians  often  do  with  respect  to  theirs.  Be- 
sides, it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  those  who  judge  so 
truly  concerning  particular  tenets  in  religion  have  attained 
to  that  cool,  unbiassed  temper  of  mind  in  consequence  of 
becoming  more  indifferent  to  religion  in  general,  and  to  all 
the  modes  and  doctrines  of  it.  Though,  therefore,  they  are 
in  a  more  favourable  situation  for  distinguishing  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  they  are  not  likely  to  acquire  a  zeal  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  truth/' — {Discourses  on  Various 
Subjects.)  So  that,  according  to  this  Unitarian  Doctor,  the 
members  of  his  community  attach  much  less  importance  to 
religious  truth  than  most  other  professing  Christians  ;  and 
that  there  are  solid  reasons  why,  upon  their  principles,  they 
should  do  so. 

%  Of  the   Unitarians''  regard  for  the  Bible,  we  give  a  few 
specimens  : — 

Dr.  Priestley,  while  inculcating  great  respect  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, expresses  himself  thus  ;  "  The  writers  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  were  men,  and,  therefore,  fallible  ;  but  all  that  we 
have  to  do  with  them  is,  in  the  character  of  historians  and 
witnesses  of  what  they  heard  and  saiv.  Of  course,  their  credi- 
bility is  to  be  estimated  like  that  of  other  historians,  viz.,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote,  and  the  biases  to 
which  they  might  be  subject.  Like  all  other  historians,  they 
were  liable  to  mistakes,  with  respect  to  things  of  small 
moment,  because  they  might  not  give  sufficient  attention  to 
them  ;  and  with  respect  to  their  reasoning,  we  are  fully  at 
liberty  to  judge  of  it,  as  well  as  that  of  other  men,  by  a  due 
consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance  and  the  ar- 
guments they  allege."  Again,  he  says,  "  I  think  I  have 
shewn  that  the  apostle  Paul  often  reasons  inconclusively ;  and 
therefore  that  he  wrote  as  any  other  person  of  his  turn  of 
mind  and  thinking,  and  in  his  situation,  would  have  ivritten, 
without  any  particular  inspiration"     And  again,  "  I  have 
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frequently  declared  myself  not  to  be  a  believer  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  as  writers." — Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever. 

Damm,  a  German  Unitarian,  in  the  same  strain,  says, 
that  "  the  writings  of  Moses  were  inspired  in  so  far  as  they 
instruct  us  concerning  God,  and  lead  us  to  God.  He  could 
know  the  age  of  the  world  no  better  than  we  do.  The  history  of 
the  fall  is  a  fable;  and,  though  there  is  much  truth  in 
Moses'  history,  the  deess  is  poetic.  In  Joshua,  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  are  fictitious.  The 
books  of  Samuel  contain  a  multitude  of  falsehoods.  There 
are  no  prophecies  in  the  Psalms.  Daniel  is  full  of  stories 
contrived  or  exaggerated  by  superstition.  With  the  other 
prophets  Christians  have  no  concern, ," 

The  following  are  a  few  Unitarian  comments  (?)  on  the 
Sacred  Scriptures : — 

(1.)  2  Pet.  i.  21. — Sender,  a  Unitarian,  says,  "  Peter  speaks 
there  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Jews.  The 
Prophets  may  have  delivered  the  offspring  of  thbir  own 
rrains  as  divine  revelations." — Erskines  Sketches. 

(2.)  Col.  i.  16. — On  this  sublime  passage  of  Scripture,  which 
sets  forth  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  the  absolute 
Godhead  of  Christ,  Mr.  Belsham  says,   "  The  language    of  the 

Sassage  is  as  applicable  to  Napoleon  I.  (then  in  his  glory)  as  to 
esus  Christ."    But  we  will  quote  his  own  words : — "  Of  a  certain 
person,  who  now  makes  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  world, 
it  may  bo  said  with  truth,  so  far  as  the  civil  state  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  concerned,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  all  these  new  dis- 
tinctions, high  and  low,  whether  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, or  powers;  all  these  things  are  made  by  him,  and  for  him, 
and  he  is  before  them  all — takes  precedence,  both  in  time  and 
dignity — and  by  him  do  all  these  things  consist.     Yet  who  would 
infer  from  such  language  as  this  that  the  present  ruler  of  France 
is  a  being  of  superior  order  to  mankind,  much  less  that  he  is  the 
maker  of  the  world  P     The  language  which  is  true  of  Bonaparte,  in 
a  civil   view,  is   applicable  to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  moral  view;    but 
it  no   more  implies  pre-existence  or  proper   creative  power  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. ' — (Letters  on  Arianism.)     The   view 
given  of  the  same  passage  in  the  authorized  Unitarian  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  is  little,  if  any,  better.     The   creation,  which 
the  Apostle  here  ascribes  to  Christ,  expresses  that  great  change 
which  was  introduced  into  the  moral  world,  and  particularly  into 
the  relative  situation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel. 
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"  This  great  change  the  Apostle  here  descrihes  under  the  symbol 
of  a  revolution,  introduced  by  Christ  among  certain  ranks  and 
orders  of  beings,  of  whom,  according  to  the  Jewish  demonology, 
borrowed  from  the  oriental  philosophy,  the  affairs  of  States  and 
individuals  were  superintended  and  governed." 

(3.)  Matt,  xviii.  20. — Mr.  Belsham,  referring  to  this  gracious 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  says,  "  We  are  to  understand  Christ  as 
saying,  l  Such  requests  dictated  by  my  authority,  and  prompted 
by  the  spirits  which  I  will  communicate,  will  be  as  efficacious  as  if 
I  myself  were  personally  present.'  And  on  Matt.  ix.  4,  and  Mark 
ii.  8,  he  says,  '  By  these  expressions,  perhaps  the  historians, 
Matthew  and  Mark,  might  mean  nothing  more  than  that  he  judged 
from  their  countenances  what  was  passing  in  their  hearts.'  " 

(4.)  Eph.  iii.  9. — This  verse  is  explained  by  Dr.  Priestley  thus : 
"  The  Apostle  alludes  to  the  new  creation,  or  the  renovation 
of  men,  or  of  the  world,  by  the  Gospel,  and  not  the  creation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  a  notion  which  I  am  confident  would 
never  have  come  into  the  minds  of  any  Christians,  who  had  not 
previously  learned  something  like  it  in  the  principles  of  Platonism. 
In  the  idea  of  the  Apostles,  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  made 
anew  and  great  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  which  things 
took,  as  it  were,  a  new  commencement ;  and  this  he  figuratively 
calls  a  new  creation,  the  great  agent  in  which  was  Jesus  Christ." 

(£.)  Eph.  v.  2. — The  same  distinguished  Unitarian  thus  explains 
this  passage:  "Here  Christ  is  represented  in  his  death  as  a 
sacrifice ;  but  it  is  only  by  way  of  figure  ;  as  any  man  dying  in  a 
good  cause  may  be  said  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  it." 

(6.)  1  Pet.  iii.  18. — In  the  improved  Unitarian  version  we  find 
the  following  comment  upon  this  passage :  u  Christ  suffered  for 
sin,  not  by  bearing  the  '  punishment  due  to  sin,  but  to  intro- 
duce AND  RATIFY  A  DISPENSATION,  BY  WHICH  THE  IDOLATROUS 
HEATHEN  WOULD  BE  ADMITTED  INTO  COVENANT  WITH  GOD.'" 

(7.)  2  Pet.  ii.  4. — Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  a  personal  devil 
or  in  bad  angels  ;  and  hence,  mark  with  what  ease  they  dispense 
with  this  passage  in  the  following  comment :  "  If  God  spared  not 
the  messengers  who  had  sinned,  i.e.,  the  spies  who  were  sent 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan,  &c.  But  if  the  common  in- 
terpretation be  admitted,  it  will  not  establish  the  popular  doctrine 
concerning  fallen  Angels ;  for  1.  The  Epistle  itself  is  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  2.  From  the  change  of  style,  this  is  the  most 
doubtful  portion  of  the  Epistle.  3.  By  those  who  admit 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  this  chapter  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  quotation  from  some  ancient  apocryphal  book  ;  and 
the  Apostle  might  not  mean  to  give  authority  to  the 
doctrine,  but  to  argue  with  his  readers  upon  known  and  allowed 
principles,  &c. — Improved  Version. 
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These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
Unitarians  trifle  with  the  Word  of  God.  Indeed,  the  great 
Coleridge  said  that,  "  in  order  to  make  itself  endurable  on 
scriptural  grounds,  Socinianism  must  so  weaken  the  text  and 
authority  of  Scripture,  as  to  leave  in  Scripture  no  binding 
proof  of  anything." 

3.  Unitarianism  tends  to  destroy  all  living,  vital  piety. — Dr. 
Arnold  once  said,  "Unitarians  are  men  of  hard  minds  and 
indifferent  to  religion."  "  It  has  certainly  always  been  the 
impression  of  Evangelical  Christians  that  Socinianism  is  the 
Medusa  head  which  turns  everything  into  stone,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  it  touches  the  theology  of  any  people,  their  noblest 
and  purest  moral  life  withers  under  its  chilling  breath, — 
London  Quarterly  Review. 

Mr.  Martineau,  a  leading  Unitarian,  irankly  acknow- 
ledges that  all  great  revivals  of  religion  have  sprung  up  under 
Trinitarian,  rather  than  Unitarian,  doctrines.  Indeed,  he 
says,  with  a  beauty  and  frankness  that  does  him  honour,  "  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  neither  my  intellectual  preference 
nor  my  moral  admiration  goes  heartily  with  the  Unitarian 
heroes,  sects,  or  productions  of  any  age.  Ebionites,  Arians, 
Soeinians,  all  seem  to  me  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  their 
opponents,  and  to  exhibit  a  type  of  thought  and  character 
far  less  worthy,  on  the  whole,  of  the  true  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  am  conscious  that  my  deepest  obligations,  as  a 
learner  from  others,  are  in  almost  every  department  to 
writers  out  of  my  own  creed.  In  philosophy  I  have  had  to 
unlearn  most  that  I  had  imbibed  from  my  early  text  books 
and  the  authors  in  chief  favour  with  them.  In  Biblical  in- 
terpretation I  derive  from  Calvin  and  Whitby  the  help  that 
fails  me  in  Crell  and  Belsham.  In  devotional  literature  and 
religious  thought  I  find  nothing  of  ours  that  does  not  pale 
before  Augustine,  Tauler,  and  Pascal ;  and  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Church  it  is  the  Latin  or  the  German  hymns,  or  the 
lines  of  Charles  Wesley  or  Keble  that  fasten  on  my  memory 
aiuWioart,  and  make  all  else  seem  poor  and  cold."  There 
cannot  be  a  better  test  of  living  piety  than  the  direction  it 
gives  to  human  sympathies.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  TJuolotjical 
Essays,  addresses  Unitarians  in  the  following  "terrible" 
language ;  "  How  is  it  you  have  no  power  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men,  if  you  have  the  only  true  conception  of 
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the  love  of  God  ?  How  is  it  that  in  the  last  age  you  were 
in  sympathy  with  all  our  feeble  and  worldly  tone  of  mind,  and 
thought  we  were  right  in  mocking  at  spiritual  powers,  and 
in  not  proclaiming  a  Gospel  bo  the  poor?  "Why  did 
you  talk  just  as  we  talked,  in  sleepy  ^  language  to 
sleepy  congregations,  of  a  God  who  was  willing  to  for- 
give if  man  repented,  when,  what  they  wanted  to  know, 
was  how  they  could  repent,  who  could  give  them  re- 
pentance, and  what  they  had  to  repent  of?  But,  you 
say,  spiritual  power  is  more  widely  asserted  now  than  in 
Wesley's  time.  But  why  are  you  still  powerless  ?  Why 
cannot  you  stir  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  your  message 
more  than  your  fathers  did  ?"  A  writer  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  asks,  "  When  did  Unitarians  first  discover 
a  taste  for  social  reforms  ?  There  were  no  reforms  of  any 
kind  in  that  eighteenth  century,  which  was  so  very  much  in 
their  hands,  till  their  power  was  almost  wholly  gone  ;  and 
when  they  came  at  last,  it  was  through  Trinitarian  and  not 
Unitarian  instrumentality.  Wilberforce  attacked  the  slave- 
trade  ;  Howard  reformed  the  prisons ;  Eaikes  founded  the 
Sabbath-schools.  The  Unitarians  were  then  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive, and  had  little  effect  on  the  masses,  who  were  left  to 
go  to  ruin,  if  not  with  supercilious  scorn,  at  least  with  genteel 
indifference.  There  was  no  Unitarian  Gospel  then  preached 
to  the  poor.', 

Mr.  Bobinson,  who  was  an  English   Unitarian   of  great 
talent   and   extensive   information,  said,  in  his  day,  "  It  is 
remarkable  that  Socinianism  has  never  been  in  fashion  with 
the    illiterate ;    for  in  regard  to   the   Polish   churches,  the 
ministers,   and   the  far  greater  part  of  the  members,  were 
either  noblemen,   or  eminent  scholars,   or   both."     Again : 
"It   is  remarkable  that    Socinians    seldom    address     their 
peculiar  sentiments  to  the  populace,  but  generally  to  gentle- 
men of  eminent  learning  and  abilities.     Though  this  is  in- 
consistent with  that  profession  of  the  simplicity  of  revelation, 
which  they  so  commonly  treat  of  in  all  their  accounts  o£  the 
Gospel,   as  it  was  written  by  the  Evangelists ;  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly  agreeable  to  that  philosophical,  scientific  mode  of  ex- 
pounding it  which  they  have  thought   proper  to  adopt,  and 
which  will  probably  always  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  man  to 
render  Socinianism  popular." 
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Now,  we  ask,  can  this  be  the  system  which  our  blessed 
Lord  described,  when,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  he 
applied  these  words  of  the  prophet  to  himself,  "  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  &c,  Luke  iv.  18  ;  see  also  vii.  22. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  great  Eobert  Hall  denied  the 
salvability  of  Unitarians  ?  "He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life, 
and  he  "that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life."  He  asks, 
"  How  can  they  be  said  to  have  the  Son  who  reject  him  in 
his  essential  character  as  Saviour  of  the  world?  In  reject- 
ing the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  appear  to  me  to 
deny  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  I  feel  myself  necessi- 
tated to  look  upon  them  in  the  same  state  with  respect  to 
salvation  as  professed  infidels." 

4.  Unitarianism  has  proved  itself  unfriendly  to  the  interests 
of  honesty  and  morality.     It  is  well  known  that  Unitarians 
grasped  endowments  given  two  centuries  ago  for  the  support 
of  doctrines  which  these  very  endowments  are    now  em- 
ployed to  impugn.     Isaac  Taylor  might  well  say,  "  Fifteen 
shillings  in  every  pound  must  burn  the  Unitarian  minister's 
palm   as   he  takes  them,  if  he  be  a  man  of  keen  sensibility. 
The  thirty,  sixty,  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which,  if  it  be 
not  the  whole  of  his  salary,  is  that  on  which  his  continuance 
in   his  place  absolutely  depends,  had  been  destined  by  the 
Puritanic  donor  for  the  maintenance  of  a  doctrine  which  the 
man  who  receives  it  is  always  labouring  to  impugn."  And  in 
an  article  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revieiv  for 
January,  1866,  the  writer  says,  "  No  Unitarian  has  ever  yet 
written  a  full  and  formal  history  of  Unitarianism,"  and  the 
article  explains  the  reason  thus  :  "  If  he  told  the   story  with 
truthful  candour,  he  would  be  compelled  to  record  that  the 
fathers  of  his  faith,  those  especially  who  were  most  active  in 
introducing  it  into  Geneva,  Britain,  and  New  England,  were 
men  who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Paley's  '  could  not  afford  to 
keep  a  conscience,'  and  whose  course  for  years  was  marked 
by  moral  cowardice,  concealment  of  opinions,  and  even  disre- 
gard of  solemn  vows.     He  would  have  to  tell  how  they  did 
not  scruple  to  accept,  or  rather  thrust  themselves  into,  trusts 
whose    conditions    they   could    not   faithfully  fulfil — trusts 
whose  founders  would  as  soon  have  thrown  their  money  into 
the   sea  as  have  given  it  for  the  maintenance  of  doctrines 
which  they  regarded  as  fundamentally  false ;  and  that,  while 
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demanding  the  largest  toleration  and  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
for  themselves,  they  could  inflict  pains  and  penalties  on 
others  who  loved  the  old  faith  of  the  true  Catholic  Church. 
These  are  strong  statements,  but  we  can  bring  to  their  sup- 
port strong  and  abundant  proofs."  The  article  then  gives 
proofs,  some  of  which  we  quote  in  few  words.  Geneva,  the 
city  of  Calvin,  has  been  for  generations  full  of  Deism  or 
Unitarianism.  How  did  it  get  in  ?  In  the  first  half  of  last 
century,  men  became  pastors  and  professors  who  subscribed 
to  a  Calvinistic  confession  while  they  secretly  held  Unitarian 
views.  In  private  they  were  Socinians,  in  public  orthodox, 
till  their  friends,  D'Alembert  and  Voltaire,  much  to  their 
annoyance,  "  betrayed  their  secret."  When  Caesar  Malan 
preached  the  Gospel  again,  the  "  liberal"  pastors  of  Geneva 
had  him  expelled  from  his  pulpit  and  his  academic  chair. 
The  friends  of  free  inquiry,  the  avowed  enemies  of  creeds, 
made  a  rule  forbidding  the  Gospel,  and  excluding  from  the 
ministry  every  man  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  rule.  In 
England,  in  1772,  " liberal"  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  the  number  of  250,  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  relief  of  their  consciences  ;  the  relief  was 
to  b®  a  change  in  the  law  imposing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Liturgy.  The  House  of  Commons  refused.  The 
Eev.  Theophilus  Lindsay  sought  relief  to  his  conscience  by 
leaving  the  Establishment ;  the  rest  of  the  250  preferred 
keeping  their  parsonages  to  getting  relief  to  their  consciences. 
There  are  in  England,  says  the  article,  about  225  Unitarian 
Chapels,  all  of  which,  except  thirty-six,  were  originally 
orthodox.  Many  of  them  have  endowments,  whose  trust 
deeds  provide  that  all  ministers  who  are  to  enjoy  them  must 
be  "  sound  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  according 
to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the 
Assembly's  Catechism."  We  would  ask,  can  men  be  sincere 
towards  God  who  are  dishonest  towards  man  ?  The  reader 
will  have  heard  of  the  wreckers  of  the  Cornwall  coast.  They 
used  to  put  out  the  true  lights,  which  would  have  guided 
the  distressed  mariner  into  a  safe  harbour,  and  carry  their 
misleading  lights  to  a  point  of  that  dangerous  coast  where 
there  was  no  landing,  but  death  and  destruction.  That  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  life  and  property  ;  but  the  men 
who  put  out  the  heaven-kindled  light  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
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and  induce  men  to  try  their  own  doings,  involve  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  perdition  of  body  and  soul — the  loss  of  their 
precious  all.  Dr.  Miller,  writing  of  Unitarians  says,  "  their 
preaching  should  be  avoided  as  blasphemy ;  their  publications 
should  be  abhorred  as  pestiferous  ;  their  ordinances  should  be 
held  unworthy  of  regard  as  Christian  institutions  ;  and  their 
persons  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  decent  and  sober 
Deists  in  disguise." 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(206.)  The  importance  of  sound  doctrine. — An  old  Highland 
minister  has  said,  "It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  child  to  get  bad 
milk ;  and  you  generally  see  where  there  is  not  sound  teaching 
they  are  like  the  young  thrushes,  ready  to  eat  mud,  if  given  to 
them.  They  have  no  discernment.  But  where  there  is  sound 
teaching  they  grow  up  like  calves  in  the  stall ;  the  grace  of  God 
is  in  them,  and  we  see  it  shining.  There  is  just  this  in  it, — the 
good  old  doctrines  will  stand  the  test,  for  they  are  built  upon  the 
Rock  of  Ages." 

(207.)  Christ  the  chief  study— The  great  Dr.  Mason,  of  America, 
being  requested  to  give  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  frequent 
travels  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  replied,  "  Alas !  what 
sort  of  travels  can  I  write  ?  I  neither  understand  the  nature  of 
the  air  I  breathe,  nor  the  water  I  drink,  nor  the  earth  I  tread 
upon  ;  my  life  has  been  appropriated  to  Divinity." 

(208.)  The  Character  of  Jesus.— Impartial  history,  then,  must 
reply,  that  the  question  of  the  justice  of  Jesu&'s  condemnation  de- 
pends upon  the  judgment  which  is  formed  of  his  character.  If  he 
had  been  only  a  Galilean  Rabbi,  the  tribunal  of  history  could  not 
rightfully  reverse  that  of  Caiaphas.  In  the  mausoleum  of  the 
noble  dead  there  is  no  place  to  erect  by  the  side  of  Confucius  of 
China,  Buddha,  of  India,  and  Socrates,  of  Greece,  a  statue  to  the 
memory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  is  either  the  Son  of  God,  or  He 
was  a  false  prophet ;  He  was  either  more  than  a  philosopher,  or  less 
than  a  true  man.  Between  the  faith  which  bows  before  his  shrine, 
and  the  philosophy  which  confirms  the  sentence  pronounced  bv 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  there  is  no  alternative.  He  is  worthy  of 
worship,  or  He  is  guilty  of  death.  In  a  word,  one  must  be  either 
a  Jew  or  a  Christian.— Abbot's  Life  of  Christ. 

(209  )  Peter,  the  Indian  preacher.— While  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a 
missionary  to  the  Oneidas,  being  unwell,  he  was  unable  one  Sab- 
bath afternoon  to  preach,  and  told  Good  Peter,  one  of  the  head 
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men,  that  he  must  address  the  congregation.  Peter  modestly  and 
reluctantly  consented.  After  a  few  words  of  introduction,  he 
began  a  discourse  on  the  character  of  the  Saviour.  "  What,  my 
brethren,"  said  he,  "  are  the  views  which  you  form  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  ?  You  will  answer,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a  man  of  singular 
benevolence.  You  will  tell  me,  that  he  proved  this  to  be  his 
character  by  the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  All  these, 
you  will  say,  were  kind  in  the  extreme.  He  created  bread  to  feed 
thousands  who  were  ready  to  perish.  He  raised  to  life  the  son  of 
a  poor  woman,  who  was  a  widow,  and  to  whom  his  labours  were 
necessary  for  her  support  in  old  age.  Are  these,  then,  your  only 
views  of  the  Saviour  ?  I  tell  you,  they  are  lame.  When  Jesus 
came  into  our  world,  he  threw  his  blanket  around  him.  but  the 
God  was  within!" 

(210.)  The  Brahmin's  Testimony. — A  Mussulman  judge  came  to 
the  converted  Brahmin,  Anuad,  and  asked  him  to  read  to  him, 
which  he  did,  eight  or  ten  chapters  of  St.  Luke.  Th9  man  went 
away,  exclaiming,  in  the  spirit  of  the  officers  sent  to  apprehend 
Jesus,  "  Never  was  there  one  to  compare  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
He  must  be  God." 

(211.)  John  Milton  on  the  Godhead  of  Christ. — This  incarnation 
of  Christ,  whereby  He,  being  God,  took  upon  Him  the  human 
nature,  and  was  made  flesh,  without  thereby  ceasing  to  be  numeri- 
cally the  same  as  before,  is  generally  considered  by  theologians  as, 
next  to  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  the  greatest  mystery  of  our  re- 
ligion." Again :  "  There  is,  then,  in  Christ  a  mutual  hypostatic 
union  of  two  natures,  that  is,  of  two  essences,  of  two  substances,  and 
consequently  of  two  persons ;  nor  does  this  union  prevent  the  re- 
spective properties  of  each  from  remaining  individually  distinct." 
Again,  with  direct  reference  to  the  Socinian  view  which  denies 
Christ's  pre-existence,  he  says  : — "  This  point  also  appears  certain, 
notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  some  of  the  moderns  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Son  existed  in  the  beginning,  under  the  name  of  the 
Logos  or  Word,  and  was  the  first  of  the  whole  creation,  by  whom 
afterwards  all  other  things  were  made,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."  How  widely  different,  then,  the  teaching  of  Milton  from 
that  of  Unitarians  of  every  class,  and  how  different  his  doctrine  of 
redemption : — "  Redemption  is  that  act  whereby  Christ,  being  sent 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  redeemed  all  believers  at  the  price  of  His 
own  blood,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  conformably  to  the  eternal 
counsel  and  grace  of  God  the  Father." 

(212.)  A  Great  Saviour  Needed. — It  is  said  that  once,  in  a  com- 
pany of  literary  gentlemen,  Mr.  Webster  was  asked  if  he  could 
comprehend  how  Jesus  Christ  could  be  both  God  and  man.  "  No, 
sir ;"  and  added,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him  as  my 
Saviour  if  I  could  comprehend  him.    If  I  could  comprehend  him, 
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he  would  be  no  greater  than  myself.  Such  is  my  sense  of  sin  and 
consciousness  of  my  inability  to  save  myself,  that  I  feel  I  need  a 
superhuman  Saviour,  one  so  great  and  glorious  that  I  cannot  com- 
prehend him." 

(213.)  Christ  the  only  Begotten  Son  of  God. — God  has  many 
sons.  The  first  man  Adam  was  called  "  the  son  of  God."  The 
angels,  who  shouted  for  joy  when  the  world  was  created,  were 
"sons  of  God,"  and  saints,  who  are  adopted  into  God's  family,  are 
"  sons  of  God."  But  Jesus  Christ  is  greater  than  all,  higher  than 
the  highest,  the  Equal  of  God.  And  God  loves  His  dear  Son 
better  than  all  the  world  beside,  and  will  make  all  men  to  honour 
the  Son  even  as  they  honour  Himself,  forasmuch  as  both  are  equal 
in  power  and  glory.  This  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  But 
about  four  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  there  were  found 
profane  men  in  the  Church  who  refused  thus  to  honour  God's  dear 
Son.  These  men  took  wonderful  pains  to  spread  their  hurtful 
opinions,  and  turned  away  many  from  the  faith,  amongst  whom 
was  the  Emperor  Theodosia.  There  was  then  living  at  Eome  a 
bishop  who  was  so  grieved  at  the  dishonour  done  to  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  resolved  to  take  some  opportunity  to  reprove  the  Emperor 
before  the  Court.  The  Emperor  had  a  favourite  son,  Arcadius, 
whom  he  had  proclaimed  partner  with  himself  on  the  throne. 
One  day  they  both  sat  in  royal  state  to  receive  the  respects  of  their 
subjects.  Among  those  who  attended  on  that  occasion  was  our 
grave  bishop.  He  bent  before  the  Emperor,  but  took  no  notice  of 
the  son. 

'•  Know  you  not,"  cried  the  Emperor,  "  that  I  have  made  my 
son  the  partner  of  my  throne  ?  " 

Upon  which  the  bishop  placed  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
young  man,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee,  my  son,"  and  turned 
himself  to  go  away. 

At  this  the  Emperor  was  angry,  and  said,  "  Is  this  all  the  respect 
you  pay  him  who  is  my  equal  in  the  throne  ?" 

"  Sire,"  interposed  the  bishop,  "you  are  angry  with  me  for  not 
paying  your  son  equal  honour  with  yourself;  what  must  God  think 
of  you  ior  encouraging  those  who  insult  Ilis  eternal  Son  in  every 
part  of  your  empire  ?  " 

This  truth,  which  the  zealous  bishop  took  so  singular  a  method 
to  impart,  is  the  very  foundation  of  religion. 

(214.)  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  Servant. — Some  years  ago  two 
German  theological  students,  on  a  journev,  lodged  at  night  in 
the  same  room.  One  of  them  heard  the  other  talking  in  his 
sleep,  and  using  the  following  language  (quoting  from  Phil.  ii.  7)  : 
"'And  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.'  All  created  beings 
are  the  servants  of  God,  necessarily  and  by  the  fact  of  creation. 
But  here  is  a  personage  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  He  took  upon  Him 
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the  form  of  a  servant !  Then  he  took  a  place  he  had  not  before ; 
and  if  he  was  not  a  servant,  from  what  condition  could  he  have 
come  to  that  position  but  that  of  the  true  and  proper  Godhead  ; 
and  here  is  a  testimony  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ."  On  being 
reminded  the  next  day  of  the  language  he  had  used  in  his  sleep, 
he  affirmed  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  it,  saying  his  mind  had 
been  previously  exercised  respecting  that  doctrine,  but  that  he 
would  joyfully  accept  his  own  unconscious  reasoning,  and  felt  con- 
firmed by  it  in  his  belief  in  the  supreme  Divinity  of  his  Re- 
deemer. 

(215.)  Christ  the  true  God. — "  What,"  once  inquired  a  shrewd 
and  venerable  minister  of  a  Scotch  acquaintance,  with  whom  he 
sometimes  reasoned,  "  would  satisfy  you,  sir,  of  the  proper 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 

"  Why,''  replied  the  gentleman,  "  if  the  Bible  expressly  declared 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God." 

"  Then/'  said  the  minister,  u  the  Bible  says  expressly  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."    No  more  was  said. 

(216.)  Dr.  Doddridge  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. — This  commen- 
tator was  preserved  from  error  by  the  examination  of  this  passage 
of  Holy  Writ :  "lam  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last." 
Rev.  i.  8-11.  *'  This  has  been  interpreted,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  by 
many,  as  spoken  by  the  Father,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  suffi- 
cient proof  of  it.  Most  of  the  phrases  which  are  here  used  con- 
cerning this  glorious  person  are  alterwards  used  concerning  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  if,  after  all,  the  words  should  be  under- 
stood as  spoken  by  the  Father,  our  Lord's  applying  so  many  of 
these  titles  afterwards  to  himself  plainly  proves  his  partaking  with 
the  Father  in  the  glory  peculiar  to  the  divine  nature,  and  incom- 
municable to  any  creature."  "  That  the  titles  should  be  re" 
peated  so  soon,  in  a  connection  which  demonstrates  they  are 
given  to  Christ,  will  appear  very  remarkable.  And  I  cannot 
forbear  recording  it,  that  this  text  has  done  more  than  any  other 
in  the  Bible  toward  preventing  me  from  going  into  the  scheme 
which  would  make  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  no  more  than  a  deified 
creature." 

(217.)  Heavenly  Character  Revealed  in  Christ. — There  is  in 
Rome  an  elegant  fresco  by  Guido,  The  Aurora.  It  covers  a  lofty 
ceiling.  Looking  up  at  it  from  the  pavement,  your  neck  grows 
stiff,  your  head  dizzy,  and  the  figures  indistinct.  You  soon  tire  and 
turn  away.  The  owner  of  the  place  has  placed  a  broad  mirror  near 
the  floor.  You  may  now  sit  down  before  it  as  at  a  table,  and  at  your 
leisure  look  into  the  mirror  and  enjoy  the  fresco  that  is  above  you. 
There  is  no  more  weariness,  nor  indistinctness,  nor  dizziness. 
So  God  has  brought  otherwise  inaccessible  celestial  truth  to  our 
world  through  Jesus  Christ.   In  him,  as  in  a  glass,  we  may  behold 
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the  glory,  and  truth,  and  grace  of  God.  He  is  himself  "the  Truth." 
Like  the  Rospiglios's  mirror  beneath  the  "  Aurora,"  Christ  reflects 
the  excellency  of  heavenly  character.  In  all  essential  elements  he 
was  on  earth  what  they  are  in  heaven.  And  through  him  we  may 
not  only  know  what  the  saints  there  are,  but  be  assured  that  "  we 
shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 

(218.)  Creation  the  work  of  Christ. — "  Did  these  holy  men  (Paul 
and  John)  anticipate,  did  they  forsee  a  day  when,  walking  in  the 
light  of  their  own  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  which  they  had  kindled, 
presumptuous  men  would  arise  to  deny  the  Divinity  of  our 

Lord,  and  with  that  precious  doctrine,  to  deny  all  the  doc- 

trines to  which  it  is  the  key-stone  ?  It  would  seem  so.  Their 
aDxious  care  to  make  plain  statements  still  more  plain  looks  like  it. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  place  our  faith  on  a  foundation 
secure  against  all  assaults,  I  pray  you  to  observe  how  the  Evangel- 
ist is  not  content  with  simply  saying  that  all  things  were  made  by 
Christ,  but  adds,  as  if  to  double  lock  the  door  against  the  approach- 
ing heresy,  '  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.' 
Wonderful  news  to  tell  in  a  sinner's  ear !  The  stupendous  fabric 
of  creation,  yon  starry  vault,  this  magnificent  world,  were  the 
work  of  the  hands  by  which,  in  love  of  you,  He  hung  a  mangled 
form  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  !" — Dr.  Gtjthbie. 

(219.)  Christ's  great  love. — "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,"  says  Christ,  "  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 
This  is  recognised  as  the  utmost  limit  of  human  friendship,  and 
human  attachments  have  sometimes  been  so  strong  that  one 
friend  has  offered  to  rescue  another  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  early  history  of  our  own 
country.  Edwin,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who 
had  gained  access  to  him  under  the  guise  of  an  ambassador.  In  the 
midst  of  his  address,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger  and  aimed  a 
violent  blow  at  the  king.  But  Edwin  was  preserved  from  danger 
by  the  generous  and  heroic  conduct  of  Tilla,  one  of  his  courtiers 
who  intercepted  the  blow  with  his  own  body,  and  fell  down  dead 
on  the  spot.  Thus  did  he  cheerfully  resign  his  own  life  to  preserve 
that  of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  loved.  But  this  instance  of  dis- 
interested friendship  looses  all  its  charms,  and  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  the  love  wherewith  Christ  hath  loved 
us.  For  God  commendeth  His  love  to  us  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 

(220.)  Christ  dying  for  Man.— Some  time  ago  there  was  a  ship 
coming  to  this  country  from  Australia.  A  storm  arose,  and  the  ship 
was  driven  on  the  rocks  near  the  shore,  and  was  about  to  go  to 
pieces.    On  board  that  ship  there  was  a  strong  stalwart  man  who 
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had  left  this  country  some  years  ago  to  make  his  fortune  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  had  gone  to  the  diggings,  and  was  coming  home  with 
a  large  sum  of  gold  and  securities.  When  the  ship  was  in  danger, 
he  fastened  his  gold  and  securities  in  a  belt  round  his  body,  and 
there  he  stood  on  this  ship  ready  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  swim 
to  the  shore,  Just  as  he  was  standing  ready  for  the  plunge,  a  little 
girl  about  eight  years  of  age  came  up  to  him  and  clasped  his  knees, 
and  said  :  "Oh.,  sir,  save  me  !  please  do  !"  The  man  thought  of 
his  gold,  for  which  he  had  toiled  so  hard,  and  then  he  looked  at 
the  little  girl's  face  all  streaming  down  with  tears,  and  he  hesitated. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  great  wave  came  rolling  up,  dashed  over 
the  ship,  and  the  little  child,  terrified  at  it,  clung  closer  and 
closer  to  him,  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  save  me !  please  do  !"  The 
man's  heart  was  touched,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  taking  the 
belt  from  his  waist,  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  he  took  the  little 
child  upon  his  back,  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  he  jumped 
into  the  sea,  and  brought  her  safe  to  land.  He  lost  his  gold,  but 
he  saved  the  child. 

This  was  grand  in  its  way,  but  think  of  Christ,  who,  though 
rich,  etc.,  2  Cor.  iii.  9.  Human  heroism  has  performed  deeds  of 
daring  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  conflict,  from  which  calmer 
hours  would  have  turned  it  back  appalled.  Could  the  soldier  foresee 
the  slaughter  of  the  fields  where  he  must  die  in  his  own  blood,  un- 
attended and  alone  ;  could  the  sailor  foreknow  that  the  sea,  whose 
rippling  wavelets  tempt  him,  will  howl  with  a  million  voices 
through  his  snapping  rigging  and  breaking  masts,  and  he  go  down 
with  the  wreck  to  the  voiceless  caverns  below,  then  would  he  re- 
main on  shore.  But  the  blessed  Jesus  saw  the  blood  of  Calvary 
before  he  left  his  home  in  heaven.  With  his  all-seeing  vision  he 
could  discern  the  sea  of  sorrows  which  must  overwhelm  him,  yet 
for  us  was  :<  his  love  stronger  than  death  ;  many  waters  could  not 
quench  it."  And  what  wonder  that  to  them  that  believe  He  is 
precious  ? 

(221.)  Christ? 8  death  a  wonderful  fact. — The  founder  of  the 
Russian  empire  left  his  palace,  with  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry, 
to  acquire  the  art  of  ship-building  in  the  dockyards  of  a  Dutch 
seaport.  He  learned  it  so  as  to  set  an  example  for  his  subjects, 
that  they  might  become  as  valiant  for  the  sea  as  they  were  heroic 
for  their  native  land.  Nor  has  his  country  been  ungrateful.  Her 
capital  city,  St.  Petersburg!^  takes  its  name  from  him,  and  adorns 
its  public  square  with  an  elegant  and  massive  monument  to  his 
memory.  For  wide  domain  of  territory,  and  for  peace  and  fame  of 
nationality,  the  world  has  scarce  furnished  her  a  peer  for  a  thousand 
years.  And  the  name  of  Peter  the  Great  is  embalmed  in  all  the 
hearts  of  Russia,  and  will  be  admired  for  ages.  But  when  we  look 
at  Jesus,  we  see  not  simply  a  king,  but  a  God  stooping  to  toil. 
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Wearied,  foot-sore,  and  an  hungered,  he  plods  the  shore.  Shelter- 
less, he  sleeps  upon  the  lap  of  earth,  and  awakes  at  dawn  to  visit 
the  poor  and  administer  consolation  to  the  suffering.  At  length, 
his  mission  being  completed,  he  died  for  a  world  of  sinners,  and 
has  passed  into  the  heavens  to  intercede  for  us.  Not  as  a  theory  ; 
not  as  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  as  a  glorious,  ever-present, 
and  all-absorbing  fact. 

(222.  J  Christ's  love  unparalleled. — A.  man  named  Nicholas,  in 
Greece,  was  a  most  noble  and  celebrated  swimmer  and  diver.  The 
king  would  sometimes  cast  his  golden  cup  into  the  sea  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  nobles  ;  and  Nicholas,  leaping  after  it  into  the  waters, 
and  diving  to  the  bottom,  would  soon  find  it  and  bring  it  again  to  the 
king.  At  last  he  dived  to  rise  no  more,  and  the  king  lost  his  golden 
cup,  and  the  mans  life  was  lost,  no  doubt  being  devoured  by  some 
shark  or  some  other  monster  of  the  deep.  But  the  Son  of  God, 
plunged  into  the  depth  of  misery,  found  out  his  father's  golden  cup, 
and  brought  it  up  in  safety,  and  although  he  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  monster  death,  yet  on  the  third  day  was  he  delivered,  bearing 
his  treasure  with  him,  having  the  keys  of  death  and  hell. 

(223  )  Christ  laying  down  his  life  for  us. — In  ancient  times  the 
vast  Oolloseum  at  Home  was  frequently  filled  with  200,000  people 
to  witness  the  brutal  and  inhuman  games.  In  the  broad  amphi- 
theatre there  was  a  grove  of  trees  in  which  thousands  of  wild  beasts 
were  turned  to  fight  with  each  other.  Afterwards  captives  taken 
in  war  were  compelled  to  fight,  and  sometimes  as  many  human 
beings  were  slaughtered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  as  in  some 
modern  battles. 

"  There  came  a  godly  man  to  Rome  who  determined  to  do  his 
best  to  stop  these  dreadful  exhibitions ;   so   one    day,  when  the 
murderous  work  was  going  on,  he  dashed  into  the  arena  and  tried 
to  separate  twe  gladiators.     Some   one  saw  him  and   shouted 
44  Kill  him  !"  and  he  was  stabbed  on  the  spot.  ' 

When  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  that  such  a 
good  man  had  been  slain,  he  passed  a  law  to  abolish  the  gladia- 
torial games,  and  they  have  ceased  unto  this  day. 

Noble  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  love!  His  death  became  the 
life  of  man.  In  like  manner  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  laid  down 
His  life  for  us. 

(224.)  Christ  Unveiled. — A  Spanish  artist  was  once  employed  to 
paint  «« The  Last  Supper."  It  was  his  object  to  throw  all  the 
sublimity  of  his  art  into  the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;  but  he  put  on  the  table  in  the  foreground  some  chased  cups, 
the  workmanship  of  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  When  his 
friends  came  to  see  the  picture  on  the  easel,  every  one  said,  "  What 
beautiful  cups !"  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  I  have  made  a  mistake  ;  these 
cups  divert  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  from  the  Lord,  to  whom  I 
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wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  observer."  And  he  forthwith 
took  up  his  brush  and  blotted  them  from  the  canvas,  that  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  chief  object  might  be  prominently  seen 
and  observed.  Thus  all  Christians  should  feel  their  great  study 
to  be  Christ's  exaltation  ;  and  whatever  is  calculated  to  hinder  man 
from  beholding  him  in  all  the  glory  of  his  person  and  work,  should 
be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

(225.)  The  Necessity  of  Christ's  Incarnation. — Whenever  the  Sa- 
viour's character  can  be  understood  there  is  a  felt  adaptation.  The 
poor  Esquimaux  in  his  hut  of  snow  and  ice,  the  African  upon  the 
turning  sand,  the  jealous  Chinaman,  and  the  proud,  conceited 
Greek,  whenever  the  name  of  Jesus  is  fully  before  him  (as  Be  is 
the  Son  of  Man),  and  the  soul  is  awake  to  its  wants,  he  sees  that 
He  is  life  from  the  dead.  "  We  have  known  Christ  after  the 
flesh/'  says  an  apostle,  "  yet  henceforth  know  we  Him  so  no  more." 
We  do  not  know  Him  as  a  Jew  any  more  ;  we  know  Him  as  the 
ton  of  Man,  as  the  Saviour,  as  the  great  representative  of  the 
human  race  ;  we  know  Him  as  having  something  in  common  with 
everything  that  is  human  ;  we  know  Him  as  being  more  nearly 
related  to  human  beings  than  any  human  being  is  to  another,  feel- 
ing every  throb — shall  I  say  ? — every  emotion,  and  every  anxiety 
of  every  human  creature  with  an  interest,  a  depth,  and  a  nearness 
of  sympathy  that  no  mother  ever  felt  for  her  child.  He  is  our 
Bead ;  He  is  our  Life  ;  the  Church  is  His  body.  These  are  the 
figures  employed  to  show  the  sympathy  and  the  close  intimacy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  humanity.  This  is  wonderful !  It  is  an 
amazing  provision  for  human  want.  I  know  it  is  the  subject  of 
many  a  foolish  jest,  but  I  know  as  well  that  to  the  heart  that  is 
awake,  and  to  the  soul  that  sees  its  need,  it  is  as  life  from  the 
dead.  All  humanity  cries  out  for  an  incarnation.  Did  you  ever 
think  that  the  very  idols  which  the  poor  heathen  hath  prepared 
throughout  the  whole  world,  wherever  the  Gospel  has  not  gone, 
are  the  product  of  the  groaning  there  is  in  the  human  heart  after 
God  incarnate  ?  They  are  groping  in  the  dark,  and  yet  they  are 
reaching  out  after  the  light  of  heaven.  It  is  the  want  of  humanity 
reaching  after  something  that  is  more  tangible,  more  accessible, 
and  more  within  the  grasp  and  conception  of  human  character 
than  an  invisible,  intangible,  inappreciable,  all-pervading  and  infi- 
nite Spirit.  It  is  strange  that  men  shut  themselves  off  in  a 
vacuum  when  this  wonderful  provision  is  brought  to  them — God 
manifested  in  the  flesh. — Bishop  Kingsley. 

(226.)  Christ  Lifting  Man  out  of  the  Pit. — A  native  preacher  in 
China  was  preaching  in  the  street,  and  his  object  was  to  lay  before 
the  congregation,  which  consisted  altogether  of  Chinese  men — for 
they  could  not  get  women  into  an  open-air  crowd  in  China — his 
object  was  to  lay  before  the  congregation  a  brief  view  of  the  supe- 
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riority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  over  the  system  of  Confucianism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Buddhism  on  the  other.  Addressing  the 
people — in  their  own  tongue,  of  course — he  said  there  was  a  great 
deep  pit,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  there  was  some  very  deep 
mud,  and  into  that  mud  a  poor  unfortunate  man  by  some  mischance 
had  got,  and  he  gradually  sank  in  it  until,  being  afraid  he  would 
sink  altogether,  he  left  off  struggling,  and  began  with  all  his  might 
to  cry  out  for  assistance.  His  cries  attracted  Confucius  to  the  spot, 
and  he  looked  at  the  poor  man,  and  saw  his  miserable,  perishing 
condition,  and  casting  towards  him  a  look  of  kindneas  and  com- 
passion, he  addressed  him  thus : — "  My  good  man,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  see  you  in  that  position ;  permit  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice :  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  if  ever  you  get  out  of  that  pit 
take  good  care  and  never  get  in  again."  The  poor  man  cried  out 
again,  and  presently  Buddha,  attracted  by  his  cries,  came  to  the 
spot,  and  Buddha — who  is  the  impersonation  of  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  fatalism  and  absorption — came  and  looked  upon  him  ; 
his  counteriance  had  no  compassion  in  it,  and  he  simply  said  to  the 
man,  "  It  is  your  fate — it  is  your  destiny  -,  bear  it  with  calmness 
and  reason  ;"  and  Buddha  walked  away.  And  then  at  last,. said 
the  preacher,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  be  His  name,  heard 
the  man  cry,  and  He  came  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  He  looked 
at  the  man  with  kindness  and  compassion,  and  said,  "  My  good 
man,  would  you  like  to  get  out  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  «■"  help 
me  if  you  can  ;"  and  with  that,  said  the  Chinaman,  the  Lord  Jesus 
stretched  his  long,  strong  arm  far  down  the  pit,  and  said,  "  Now, 
my  man,  lay  hold ;  don't  be  afraid ;  trust  me  altogether."  The 
man  said,  "  I  will ;"  and  then  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  him  a  great, 
strong  lift,  and  placed  him  on  the  hard  ground  in  safety.  And 
then,  said  the  Chinaman,  the  poor  man  exclaimed:  ''Thou  hast 
brought  me  out  of  a  horrible  pit,  and  out  of  the  miry  clay." 

(227.)  A  Difficulty.—"  Do  you  not  see  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  miracle  of  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  ?"  said  a  sceptic  not 
long  ago  to  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall.  «  A  difficulty  ?"  he  replied. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  quite  see  a  difficulty  about  the  Red  Sea  altogether. 
But  my  difficulty  is  not  how  it  was  divided,  but  how  it  was  made. 
But  surely  He  who  could  make  it  could  divide  it." 

(228.)  The  miracles  of  Jesus.— When  the  great  chieftain  Ulysses 
returned  with  fonrl  anticipations  to  his  home  in  Ithaca,  his  family 
did  not  recognise  him.  Even  the  wife  of  his  bosom  denied  her 
husband,  so  changed  was  he  by  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  and 
the  hardships  of  a  long  protracted  war.  It  was  thus  true  of  the 
vexed  and  astonished  Greek,  as  of  a  nobler  King,  that  "  He  came 
unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  him  not."  In  this  painful  posi- 
tion of  affairs  he  called  for  a  bow  which  he  had  left  at  home,  when, 
embarking  for  the  siege  of  Troy,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  orange- 
groves  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Ithaca.    He  seized  it.    To  their  sur- 
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prise  and  joy,  like  a  green  wand  lopped  from  a  willow  tree,  it 
yields  to  his  arms  ;  it  bends  till  the  bow-string  touches  his  ear. 
The  wife,  now  sure  thatjie  is  her  long  lost  and  long  lamented  hus- 
band, throws  herself  into  his  fond  embraces,  and  his  household 
confess  him  the  true  Ulysses.  If  I  may  compare  small  things  with 
great,  our  Lord  gave  proof  of  His  Divinity  when  He,  too,  stood  a 
stranger  in  His  own  home,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  He  bent  the  stubborn  laws 
of  nature  to  His  will,  and  proved  himself  Creator  by  His  mastery 
over  creation. — Ds.  Guthrie. 

(229.)  The  Divinity  of  Christ  experienced. — lt  Among  Christians," 
says  Mr.  Leeky,  "  the  ideals  have  commonly  been  either  super- 
natural beings,  or  men  who  were  in  constant  connection  with 
supernatural  beings."  He  is  right.  The  very  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  this,  that  every  man  should  be  in  constant  and  intimate 
connection  with  his  heavenly  Father  ;  that  he  is  not  made  to  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word,  or,  as  the  Germans  express  it, 
by  "  the  all "  which  proceedeth  lrom  the  mouth  of  God  ;  that  the 
spirit  of  God  acts  immediately  and  directly  upon  the  human  soul, 
strengthening  its  courage,  quickening  its  moral  sense,  enlighten- 
ing its  judgment,  inspiring  all  its  faculties  with  peculiar  power, 
and  enabling  it  constantly  to  do,  to  bear,  to  suffer  what  elsewise 
would  be  far  beyond  its  capacities.  They  measure  the  human 
s^oul,  not  by  its  inherent  powers,  but  by  its  readiness  to  receive  and 
profit  by  this  Divine  companionship  ;  not  by  its  native  wisdom, 
courage,  or  goodness,  but  by  its  faith.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
Hebrew  history  its  peculiar  charm,  and  makes  it  dear  to  thousands 
of  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  Tacitus,  of  Herodotus,  of  Plutarch. 
The  whole  Bible  culminates  in  one  word,  Immanuel — God  with 
us.  So  the  whole  life  of  man  is  derived  through  the  one  power  of 
faith,  by  which  we  receive  God  into  our  hearts  and  incarnate  him 
in  our  lives. 

(230.)  The  Shoemaker  and  the  Unitarian. — A  poor  man,  unable 
to  read,  and  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  mending  shoes, 
was  asked  by  an  Arian  minister  how  he  knew  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have 
put  such  a  question  to  me  before  my  children,  although  I  think 
I  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer.  You  know,  sir,  when  I  first 
became  concerned  about  my  soul,  and  unhappy  on  account  of 
my  sins,  I  called  upon  you  to  ask  your  advice,  and  you  told  me 
to  get  into  company,  and  spend  my  time  as  merry  as  I  could,  but 
not  to  go  to  hear  the  Methodist  preachers."  "  I  did  so,"  answered 
the  ungodly  minister.  "  I  followed  your  advice,"  continued  the 
illiterate  cobbler,  "  for  some  time,  but  the  more  I  trifled,  the  more 
my  misery  increased,  and  at  last  I  was  persuaded  to  go  and  hear 
one  of  those  Methodist  ministers  who  came  into  our  neighourhood 
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and  preached  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour.  In  the  greatest  agony 
of  mind  I  prayed  to  Him  to  save  me  and  to  forgive  my  sins,  and 
now  I  feel  that  He  has  freely  forgiven  them.  By  this,  sir,  I 
know  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God."' 

(231.)  President  Edwards's  view  of  Christ. — The  most  eminently 
useful  men  have  been  those  of  the  deepest  piety.  President 
Edward's  success  may  be  attributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to 
this  fact.  He  writes :  "  Once,  as  I  rode  out  in  the  woods,  having 
alighted  from  my  horse,  in  a  retired  place,  for  divine  contemplation 
and  prayer,  I  had  a  view,  that  for  me  was  extraordinary,  of  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 
The  person  of  the  Son  of  God  appeared  ineffably  excellent,  with 
an  excellency  great  enough  to  swallow  up  all  thought  and  con- 
ception. This  view  continued,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  an 
hour,  and  kept  me  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  weeping  aloud.  I  felt  an  ardency  of  soul  to  be,  what  I  know 
not  otherwise  how  to  express,  emptied  of  self,  to  lie  in  the  dust, 
and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone  ;  to  love  him  with  a  holy  and  pure 
love ;  to  trust  in  him ;  to  live  upon  him ;  to  serve  and  follow 
him ;  and  to  be  perfectly  sanctified  and  made  pure,  with  a  divine 
and  heavenly  purity."  Such  passages  as  these  constantly  occur  in 
his  moral  history. 

Who  can  wonder  that  such  a  man  was  eminently  useful  as  a 
preacher  ?  When  he  preached,  it  was  with  a  heavenly  unction 
and  power  that  subdued  a  whole  assembly.  Many  aim  to  be  very 
intellectual,  and  avoid  the  manifestation  of  deep  emotion,  as  if  it 
were  allied  to  weakness ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  untrue. 
There  is  in  their  discourses  an  affectation  of  argumentative  power. 
Everything  is  viewed  by  them  in  the  mere  light  of  reason,  rather 
than  in  the  soft  and  mellow  light,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
rebuke  of  a  class  of  the  clergy,  not  small,  who  know  everything 
but  the  one  to  which  they  have  professedly  devoted  their  lives. 

(232.)  The  Name  of  Jesus. — An  old  divine  has  somewhere 
said :  "  There  is  majesty  implied  in  the  name  God.  There  is 
independent  being  in  Jehovah.  There  is  power  in  Lord.  There 
is  unction  in  Christ.  There  is  affinity  in  Immanuel;  intercession  in 
Mediator ;  and  help  in  Advocate ;  but  there  is  salvation  in  no 
other  name  under  heaven  but  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  iv.  12).  A 
Freedman's  teacher  writes  of  a  coloured  woman  who.  having  learned 
her  alphabet,  said,  "  Now  1  want  to  learn  to  spell  Jesus,  for  'pears 
like,  the  rest  will  come  easier  if  1  learn  to  spell  the  blessed  name 
first."  A  good  many  things  '•  come  easier  when  we  learn  that 
name  first." 

(233.)  The  wrong  Pilot— A  few  hours  before  Farragut  died  he 
called  his  wife  to  his  side,  and  said  he  would  like  to  see  a  clergy- 
man.   An  Irish  servant  girl  who  was  in  the  room,  and  who  heard 
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the  Admiral's  request,  started  out  and  secured  the  attendance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Admiral  was  drawing  near  the  close  of  his  journey,  and  the 
priest  entered  without  being  recognised  by  him.  The  good  father 
was  soon  engaged  in  performing  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church 
peculiar  to  the  occasion  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  All  of 
a  sudden  Farragut  opened  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  comprehend  not 
only  what  was  going  on,  but  ,the  character  of  the  clergyman. 
Waving  his  hand  toward  the  priest,  he  said  in  a  clear,  distinct 
voice,  "  Go  away,  sir ;  you  are  not  my  'pilot!  "  whereupon  the  priest 
withdrew,  and  the  Admiral  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  believer  in  the 
Protestant  faith. 

(234  )  More  of  Jesus  — A  young  man  who  had  hoped  that 
his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  had  felt  a  measure  of  happiness  and 
peace,  fell  again  into  partial  darkness,  and  was  troubled  with  un- 
certainty and  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  his  state.  On  being  urged 
to  tell  the  cause,  he  replied,  "I'm  afraid  I  don't  make  enough  of 
Jesus."  This  proved  to  be  the  difficulty,  for  after  one  had  "  ex- 
pounded unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,"  how  Christ  is 
that  "  way,"  and  he  must  trust  Him  fully,  and  not  try  to  help  out 
his  acceptance  with  God  by  any  of  his  own  works,  then  he  came 
unto  light  and  liberty,  and  could  sing — 

Now  in  that  sacred  way,  so  free,  so  pure, 

All  sprinkled  o'er  with  reconciling  blood, 
"Will  I  abide,  and  never  wander  more, 

But  walk  secure  in  fellowship  with  God. 

Dear  reader,  do  you  "  make  enough  of  Jesus  ?"  You  cannot  love 
Him,  serve  Him,  honour  Him,  worship  Him,  as  He  merits  and 
deserves  of  you.  No,  you  can  never,  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
make  too  much  of  Jesus. 

(235.)  Rest  for  the  weary  in  Christ. — There  is  a  monument 
erected  in  Carrisbrook  Church,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  unhappy  Charles  I., 
who  was  beheaded  in  London  after  the  rebellion.  His  daughter, 
the  princess,  was  long  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  Carrisbrook  Castle, 
separated  frsni  her  father,  her  mother,  her  friends,  and  all  the 
associations  of  early  youth,  and  there  she  pined  away,  and  after 
years  of  anxiety  she  died  about  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen. 
One  morning  she  was  found  lying  with  her  head  upon  her  Bible, 
upon  this  precious  passage  of  holy  writ: — "Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
Our  gracious  Queen  not  long  ago  commanded  the  monument  I  have 
spoken  of  to  be  erected  in  Carrisbrook  Church  to  the  memory  of 
the  unfortunate  princess.  And  there  we  see  upon  the  marble 
leaves  of  the  Bible  those  words,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Oh,  what  a  testi- 
mony there  is  in  that  simple  fact !     This  rest  can  only  be  found 
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in  one  place.    All,  of  every  class,  rank,  and  condition,  must  go  to 
heaven  Dy  one  road. 

(236.)  Bishop  Beveridge's  Dying  saying, — It  is  recorded  that  this 

Eious  bishop's  memory  completely  failed  him  in  the  last  hours  of 
is  life,  so  that  he  knew  none  of  those  who  stood  around  his  bed.,  not 
even  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  A  friend  who  had  known 
him  for  many  years  came  to  the  bishop,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
him.  The  dying  man  looked  in  his  friend's  face,  and  said  that  he 
did  not  know  who  he  was.  A  faithful  servant  who  had  watched 
over  the  bishop  for  many  a  day,  then  came  to  his  bedside,  and  said, 
"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  The  bishop  said,  "  I  do  not  know 
who  you  are."  Then  there  came  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  she 
asked  her  dying  husband,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  no  doubt  well 
known  to  him  in  former  days,  if  he  knew  her  ;  but  his  reply  was 
just  the  same.  He  told  her  that  he  did  not  know  who  she  was. 
Then,  a  friend,  who  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  knew  well  the  heart 
of  the  dying  bishop,  said,  "  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  ?"  No 
sooner  was  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  pronounced  than  the  bishop 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said,  "  I  know  him  ;  yes,  I  know  him;  I  have 
known  him  for  sixty  years ;  he  is  my  precious  Saviour."  This 
peace  and  knowledge  of  Christ  is  a  possession  that  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  us.  It  is  carried  even  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
independent  of  all  that  the  world  can  do,  independent  of  pain, 
trouble  and  adversity. 

(237.)  Selden. — "  I  have  taken  much  pains,"  says  the  learned 
Selden,  "  to  know  anything  that  was  esteemed  worth  knowing 
amongst  men ;  but  with  all  my  disquisitions  and  readings,  nothing 
now  remains  with  me  to  comfort  me,  at  the  close  of  life,  but  this 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  « It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.' 
To  this  I  cleave,  and  herein  I  find  rest." 

(238.)  Christ  speaking  of  the  Father.— -In  preaching  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  late  Mr.  Howells  said  :  '«  That  if  there  was 
one  part  ot  Holy  Scripture  which  he  might  be  permitted  to 
admire  more  than  another,  it  was  those  parts  where  Jesus 
Himself  spoke  of  His  Father.  Fenelon  had  said  that  there 
was  a  wide  difference  even  between  the  Divinely  inspired  prophets 
or  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ  when  speaking  of  heaven.  The  apostle 
raid,  for  example,  laboured  for  utterance  even  when  speaking  by 
inspiration,  and  seemed  as  if  lost  in  amazement  when  he  described 
that  *  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Jesus 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  as  one  who  was  at  home  on  the  subject  • 
™y  Cher's  house  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  so.  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  He  could 
leel  no  surprise.  It  was  his  Father's  house,  and  his  own  house, 
of  which  he  spoke."— Note  of  a  Sermon  of  Mr.  Howell's,  of  Long 
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(239. )  Clear  views  of  a  Greenlander. — The  following  is  from  a 
discourse  of  a  Greenland  convert :  "  How  deep  our  fall  must  have 
been,  we  may  learn  from  the  sufferings  of  Jesus!  When  God 
created  the  visible  world,  he  used  only  one  word,  '  Let  it  be,'  and 
it  was  ;  but  our  redemption  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a  word  ; 
to  restore  us  poor  creatures  he  had  to  descend  from  heaven — live 
and  suffer  as  man — tremble,  and  groan,  and  sweat  bloody  sweat ; 
— and  at  last  expire  in  torments, — that  he  might  redeem  us  by  his 
blood.  Can  any  one,  therefore,  refrain  from  loving  our  Saviour, 
and  devoting  soul  and  body  to  his  service  ?" 

(240.)  Robert  Hall  praying  to  Christ. — Might  I  be  permitted  to 
advert  to  my  own  experience,  I  should  say,  that  I  have  found 
nothing  so  salutary  as  to  turn  the  mind  immediately  to  the 
Saviour.  "  Whosoever  calleth  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved."  To  pray  immediately  to  Christ,  to  cast  ourselves  in- 
cessantly upon  his  power  and  grace,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  antidote  to  every  despondency.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  are  much  wanting  to  ourselves  in  not  having  more 
direct  dealings  with  the  Saviour,  or  in  not  addressing  him  now  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  he  was  applied  to  for  the  relief  of  bodily 
diseases.  He  is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  pardon  and  peace  and  eternal  life  to  all  that  humbly 
seek  his  aid  ;  and,  wonderful  condescension  !  he  has  declared,  "Him 
J;hat  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

(241.)  The  suffering  invalid. — A  young  woman,  religiously  edu- 
cated, lightly  esteemed  while  in  health  this  precious  text,  "He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  etc.  Isa.  liii.  5.  But  when 
afflicted  it  came  back  with  power  to  her  heart.  A  friend  said  to 
her,  "  You  suffer  much,  I  fear."  "  Yes,"  she  said, "but,"  pointing 
to  her  hand,  "  there  is  no  nail  there :  He  had  the  nails,  I  have 
the  peace."  Laying  her  hand  on  her  brow,  she  said,  "There 
are  no  thorns  there  :  He  had  the  thorns,  I  have  the  peace."  Touch- 
ing her  side,  she  said,  "  There  is  no  spear  there :  He  had  the  spear, 
I  have  the  peace  !" 

(242.)  Every  chord  in  tune. — Professor  Mahan,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  realizations  of  Christ  as  a  perfect  Saviour,  says : — 
"  That  Christ  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  till  He  shone  upon 
me  from  every  point.  He  is  in  the  soul,  and  yet  all  around.  These 
views  of  Christ  bring  such  sweetness  and  beauty  into  the  soul, 
that  I  have  often  thus  described  the  effect  upon  my  mind.  The 
heart  is  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  and  all  are  unstrung  and  dis- 
cordant by  reason  of  sin.  But  Christ  comes  and  puts  every  chord 
in  tune,  raises  such  notes,  of  heavenly  harmony,  that  the  soul  lies 
all  melted  with  the  sweetness  of  its  own  melody,  "  Yea,  doubtless 
and  I  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  ot 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."    In  the  study  of  the  Bible,  I  seem  to  be 
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walking  along  the  banks  of  the  "river  of  life,"  at  one  time  bathing  in 
its  waters,  and  at  another  plucking  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which 
"  grows  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the  leaves  of  which  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations." 

(243.)  The  Cleft  Rock, — It  is  related  that  not  long  since  a  train 
of  cars  was  crossing  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  moving  down 
the  steep  grade  by  the  simple  force  of  gravity,  when  the  whistle 
screamed  and  the  brakes  were  applied  with  all  possible  power.  The 
passengers  were  alarmed,  and  looking  out  of  the  windows  upon 
walls  of  rocks,  expected  to  see  and  hear  disaster.  The  engineers 
had  discovered  a  little  girl  and  her  baby  brother  playing  upon  the 
track,  just  before  the  rushing  Leviathan,  which  apparently  would, 
in  another  moment,  crush  them.  At  this  crisis,  the  girl's  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  niche  in  the  rock,  made  by  blasting,  and  into  this  thrust 
the  baby  and  pressed  against  the  solid  wall.  While  the  long  train 
went  thundering  by,  the  passengers  heard  the  gentle  voice  of  the 
little  girl,  saying,  "  Cling  close  to  the  rock,  Johnny  ;  cling  close 
to  the  rock."  What  more  touching  illustration  is  possible  of  the 
sinner's  relation  to  the  Rock  of  Ages  ?  Amid  the  perils  of  his 
moral  pathway  to  eternity  he  is  lost,  unless  he  learns  in  deep  ex- 
perience the  prayer — 

Bock  of  Ages  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 

After  he  has  done  this,  the  guardian  angels  repeat  to  the  ear  of 
faith  the  words  his  Saviour  has  uttered  in  various  forms :  "  Cling 
close  to  the  rock ;  cling  close  to  the  rock."  Then  when  dissolving 
nature  rushes  to  her  doom  he  will  lift  up  his  head,  because  his  re- 
demption draweth  nigh. — American  Messenger. 

(244.)  Preaching  Christ  among  the  Greenlanders. — As  Christ  in 
the  heart  is  what  makes  the  Christian,  so  the  Christ  in  our  religion 
is  what  makes  it  properly  Christianity,  giving  to  it  its  distinctive 
character,  and  clothing  it  with  its  power  as  such.  The  energy 
which  dwells  in  it  is  not  that  of  a  name,  a  Divine  message,  or  only 
a  Divine  influence  ;  but  a  living  existence  is  there — Christ  in  actual 
life,  Christ  formed  the  hope  of  glory.  And  no  view  of  this  in- 
dwelling of  Christ  is  complete,  except  as  it  embraces  the  various 
offices  in  which  He  appears,  and  which,  altogether,  constitute  Him 
the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  is  the  living 
element  of  Christianity,  and  the  great  power  in  the  Christian  system. 
Hence  it  is,  that  this  system  so  often  works  with  miraculous 
wonder  after  every  other  method  of  producing  one  good  and  lovely 
impression  has  failed.  Its  power  is  beyond  that  of  instruction  and 
motive ;  beyond  telling  how  vile  and  destructive  sin  is,  how  wise  and 
happy  the  pursuit  of  virtue  is,  or  how  consistent  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption is.  Christ  Himself  is,  in  presence,  revealed  in  it ;  Christ 
the  light  and  power  thereof,  as  able  to  re-create  as  to  teach,  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  who  receive  Him. 
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The  missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Greenlandera 
began  their  labours  by  endeavouring  to  convince  them,  by  many 
philosophical  arguments,  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  to  give  them 
some  notion  of  the  Divine  perfections  ;  but  no  good  followed.  The 
missionaries  changed  their  ground,  and  represented  Christ  dying, 
"  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  to  bring  us  to  God  ;  they  pointed  to  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world!"  They  preached  God  the 
Saviour,  and  they  succeeded  ;  they  preached  mercy  through  the 
blood  of  atonement,  and  seized  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Greenlanders  ; 
they  exalted  Jesus  on  His  atoning  cross ;  and  then  they  drew 
these  savages  unto  Him ! 

(245.)  "  Talk  to  me  of  Jesus" — " Talk  to  me  of  Jesus,"  said  an 
aged  Christian  who  hovered  yet  on  the  bank  of  the  river  that  was 
soon  to  bear  him  away.  "  Tell  me  of  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
and  of  the  'many  mansions'  where  he  dwells  with  his  own  in  in- 
effable glory,  and  where  I  shall  soon  i  see  him  as  he  is.'  It  is  news 
of  the  Master's  household  I  long  to  hear,  of  the  trophies  won  to 
his  blessed  name,  of  the  advancement  of  his  cause,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  kingdom.  Do  not  tell  me  of  things  that  are  passing 
away.  I  care  not  for  them.  This  world  and  all  its  possessions 
must  soon  be  burned  up,  and  wherefore  should  they  dwell  in  my 
affections  ?  I  have  a  home  that  fire  cannot  touch,  a  kingdom  and 
a  crown  that  fade  not  away,  and  why  should  I  be  concerned  about 
\he  affairs  of  the  day  ?" 

''  Talk  to  me  of  Jesus,"  said  the  same  aged  man  to  me,  on  my 
next  visit,  as  I  inquired  of  his  condition.  "  Talk  to  me  of  Jesus — 
of  his  great  love — his  tender,  patient,  forbearing  love  toward  his 
wayward  erring  children — of  his  merits,  his  atonement,  his  pre- 
cious blood  shed  for  me — his  robe  of  perfect  righteousness,  and 
plenteous  redemption.  I  am  weary  of  my  own  poor,  miserable, 
sinful  self,  and  I  would  lose  myself  utterly  in  Him." 

"  Talk  to  me  of  Jesus,"  once  again  spoke  the  dying  saint,  as 
now,  almost  over  the  river,  he  could  only  in  feeble  and  broken 
utterances  breathe  forth  the  longings  of  his  soul.  "  Talk  to  me 
of  Jesus — that  precious  name  is  alone  the  balm  for  every  wound 
the  antidote  of  every  pain." 

"  Talk  to  me  of  Jesus  while  any  sound  may  reach  my  mortal 
ear — let  it  be  the  last  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  the  first  to  greet 
me  on  the  other  bank.  Jesus  in  life,  Jesus  in  death,  and  Jesus 
through  all  eternity.     All  I  want  I  find  perfected  in  Him." 

"  With  this  dear  friend  ever  at  my  side,  life  has  been  pleasant, 
and  death  is  a  joy  unutterable,  because  it  bears  me  to  his  unveiled 
presence,  and  without  him  heaven  itself  would  be  no  heaven  to 
my  longing  soul." 

(246.)  Christ  and  the  Africans. — Dr.  Livingstone,  missionary 
explorer  in  Africa,  thus  records  his  experience  in  commending 
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Christianity  to  the  Heathen : — "  In  beginning  to  preach  on  religious 
subjects  with  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christianity,  the  great 
act  of  the  Son  of  God  having  come  down  from  heaven  to  die  for  us 
is  the  prominent  theme.  No  fact  more  striking  can  be  mentioned. 
He  actually  came  to  men.  He  Himself  told  us  about  Jdis  Father, 
and  the  dwelling-place  whither  He  has  gone.  We  have  fciis 
words  in  this  book,  and  He  really  endured  punishment  in  our 
stead  from  pure  love.  If  this  fails  to  interest  them,  nothing  else 
will  succeed." 

(245.)  Jack  the  Huckster. — One  of  his  congregation  when  dying 
had  no  faith  in  Christ,  and  no  hope  in  heaven.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved she  had.  She  persisted  she  had  not.  The  minister  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  "  1  don't  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  all." 
He  then  said  to  her,  "  Susan,  sign  this."  "  Sign  that,  sir,"  said 
she ;  "  I  would  die  first  j  I  would  rather  give  my  body  to  be 
burned."  "  But,"  rejoined  the  minister,  "  if  it  is  true  to  say  it,  it 
is  also  true  to  write  it."  She  said,  "  1  thought  I  did  not  love  bim, 
but  I  now  think  I  do  a  little.  I  won't  say  any  more  that  I  don't 
love  him."  If,  then,  they  were  to  look  those  fears  in  the  face, 
they  would  die  away,  and  it  would  be  found  that  they  were  base- 
less, and,  like  a  vision,  would  crumble  into  nothing.  He  would  tell 
them  another  story  of  "  Jack  the  Huckster,"  who  always  put  an 
end  to  his  doubts  and  fears.  He  had  been  a  crack-brained  fellow, 
and  a  great  drunkard  and  swearer,  doing  everything  against  the 
Lord.  One  day  in  his  journeying  he  heard  some  woman  sav,  "  I 
a,m.a  P°°f,  8inner>  ^d  nave  nothing  at  all,  but  Jesus  Christ  is  my 
all  in  all.  Jack  remembered  these  words,  and  sang-  it  all  along 
his  journey,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  it  to  him,  and  make 
it  true  in  his  case.  He  gave  up  his  drinking  habits,  and  became 
a  believer.  He  went  to  a  minister,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  join  the  Church.  The  minister  asked  him  what  was  his  expe- 
rience. Jlick  said  he  knew  nothing  about  experience.  «  Well " 
said  ^the  minister,  "  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  are."    Said 

'•  I  am  a  poor  BinDer,  and  have  nothing  at  all. 
But  Jesus  Christ  is  my  all  In  all !" 

The  minister  agreed  that  he  should  become  a  member,  but  that  he 

Th« VaP!  1*5  J19  eW™?cea  as  the  Lord  should  direct  him. 
The  deacon  asked  him  it  he  had  any  doubts.  He  said,  "lama 
poor  sinner  and  have  nothing  at  all,  but  Jesus  Christ  is  my  all  in 
hini   ™theT»ame»n«TOWB8  given  to  all  the  questions  put  to 

soEi  Jound  JtaftCVh?ght  h6  CT°.Uld  n6Ver  **  home  without  that 
weh^iiv  8ta?duP?n-  It  was  a  blessed  thing  to  feel  that 
we  have  all  things  in  Christ.— Rev.  C.  H.  Spubgbon. 

(248.)  The  late  Dr.  Addison  Alexander.— When  this  eminent 
commentator  was  dying,  his  observation  on  a  text,  though l  soTe- 
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what  critical  for  the  circumstances,  is  worthy  of  record.  On  a 
suggestion  that  he  was  exhausting  himself,  and  needed  rest,  he 
said,  "  Let  me  add  one  word  more  respecting  the  solemn  event  to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention.  If  the  curtain  should  drop 
at  this  moment,  and  1  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  my  Maker, 
what  would  be  my  feelings?  They  would  be  these  :  First,  I  would 
prostrate  myself  in  the  dust  in  an  unutterable  sense  of  my  nothing- 
ness and  guilt.  Secondly,  I  would  look  up  to  my  Redeemer  with 
an  inexpressible  assurance  of  faith  and  love.  There  is  a  passage 
of  Scripture  which  best  expresses  my  present  feeling,  and  it  is 
this:  'I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'  Some  persons  put  in  a 
preposition,  and  say  i  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed.'  This  is 
not  correct :  Christ  Himself  is  the  object  of  the  Apostle's  faith. 
I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

(249.)  Dying  testimony  of  Sir  David  Brewster. — "  And  I  have 
felt  them  to  be  His,"  said  this  great  philosopher  on  the  last  Sunday 
morning  he  was  to  see  on  earth,  when  a  dear  friend  spake  of  the 
honour  that  had  been  his,  in  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  show 
forth  to  his  fellow  men  so  much  of  what  is  great  and  marvellous 
in  God's  work.     "  Yes,  I  have  found  them  to  be  great  and  mar- 
vellous, and  I  have  felt  them  to  be  His."    Was  this  feeling  incon- 
sistent with  sound   philosophy  ?     Was  it  an  amiable  weakness  ? 
Did  it  impede  him  in  his  researches  ?     Did  it  render  him  less 
keen  in  observation,  or  logical  in  analysis,  or  careful  in  deduction  ? 
Did  his  reverent  acknowledgment  of  a  great  first  Cause  unfit  him 
for  honestly  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  secondary  causes  ? 
Let  a  portion  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  be  our  reply :  "  Early  in  life  an  earnest 
worker  and  a  happy  discoverer  in  some  of  the  most  recondite  fields 
of  physical  knowledge,  Sir  David  Brewster  has,  during  the  last 
sixty  and  more  years,  continued  with  ceaseless  energy  to  pour  into 
the  contemporary  stream  of  science  and  literature  a  series  of  con- 
tributions of  rare  excellence  and  originality.  At  last  he  has  passed 
irom  us  as  ripe  in  fame  as  in  years ;  for  he  has  reaped  all  the 
highest    academic    and    other   distinctions,   both    domestic    and 
foreign,  which  a  British  philosopher  can  possibly  win,  and  in  his 
chosen  departments  of  research  he  has  left  behind  "him  no  name  more 
illustrious  than  his  own? 

u  His  /" — but  whose  ?  Let  him  be  his  own  commentator.  "  I 
shall  see  Jesus — Jesus  who  created  all  things."  Is  it  so,  then,  that 
in  these  latter  days  a  great  philosopher  can  be  also  a  humble 
Christian  ?  Is  it  possible  at  once  to  hold  the  new  science  and  the 
old  Faith  ?  Despite  the  now  loudly  proclaimed  antagonism  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  science  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  can 
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a  man  be  loyal  to  them  both  ?  The  last  great  names  that  have 
been  removed  from  the  registers  of  our  scientific  societies — Faraday 
and  Brewster — are  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  inquiries.  As 
Professor  Lyon  Playfair  said  a  few  days  ago,  "  We  point  to  them 
as  conclusive  proofs  that  science  and  infidelity  are  not  akin." 

(250.)  Death  of  a  Unitarian. — Dr.  Stanford  records  the  follow- 
ing interview  with  a  Unitarian.  u  This  morning  I  was  requested 
to  visit  a  man  supposed  to  be  near  death.  Alter  tenderly  inquiring 
about  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  replied,  '  It  is  very  easy — 1  know 
that  there  is  one  God — I  believe  that  there  is  a  future  state — I  be- 
lieve God,  when  I  die,  will  take  my  poor  soul — 1  believe  all  these.' 
I  asked,  '  Do  you  know  that  you  are  a  sinner,  and  that  you  need 
mercy  ?'  '  Oh,  we  are  all  sinners.'  I  answered  him,  that  God 
could  not  save  him  at  the  expense  of  divine  justice  ;  that  we  both 
stood  in  need  of  a  Saviour  •,  that  God  had  in  mercy  given  his  dear 
Son,  whose  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  and  that,  there  was  none 
other  name  given  under  heaven,  whereby  we  may  be  saved,  but 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  who  is,  therefore,  the  only  Saviour. 
To  my  great  astonishment,  this  man  replied,  '  1  don't  know  any- 
thing about  him.'  '  Then,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  high  time  that  you 
should  know  him.  It  is,  indeed,  our  encouragement  that  this 
Jesus  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  come 
unto  God  by  him  ;  and  it  becomes  you,  under  your  circumstances, 
to  pray  to  him  for  mercy.'  I  was  equally  surprised  at  his  answer  : 
'  I  never  prayed  in  my  life.'  I  thought  it  my  duty  solemnly  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger.    After  which,  I  prayed. 

At  four  o'clock,  I  ordered  the  coachman  to  put  me  down  at  the 
hospital  gate,  and  I  went  into  the  sick  man's  room ;  but,  what  was 
my  astonishment,  as  I  looked  around,  to  find  both  the  man  and 
thn  bed  removed.  *  Nurse,  what  have  you  done  with  the  patient  ?' 
'  He  is  in  the  dead-house  ;  he  died  at  twelve  o'clock.'  <  How  did 
he  die  ?'  Instead<  of  giving  me  a  direct  reply,  she  told  me,  that 
soon  after  I  left  him  in  the  morning,  two  of  his  friends  came  to 
visit  him,  who  informed  her  that  he  was  a  Deist,  and  had  lived  a 
very  irregular  life  '  But,  nurse,'  I  said,  *  you  do  not  answer  my 
question ;  how  did  he  die  ?'  She  replied,  »  Sir,  when  he  knew  he 
was  going,  he  cried  loudly  enough  to  Jesus  Christ  to  save  him  ;  he 
died  a  coward,  and,  with  his  last  breath,  renounced  his  former  in- 
fidelity.   Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die." 

(251.)  A  dying  Sceptic  led  to  Christ— A  lady  in  New  York,  who 
had  openly  avowed  infidel  principles,  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
the  grave.  Although  she  and  her  husband  had  professed  their 
attachment  to  deistical  abominations,  they  had  yet  been  accus- 
tomed to  attend  upon  the  ministry  of  that  faithful,  eloquent,  and 
zealous  servant  of  God,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason.    In  the  prospect  of 
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death  she  sent  for  the  Doctor,  and,  upon  his  arrival  she  declared 
that  she  neither  felt  herself  to  be  a  sinner,  nor  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  mediation. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  no  consolation  for  you,  not 
one  word  of  comfort.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible 
that  warrants  me  to  speak  peace  to  one  who  rejects  the  Mediator 
provided ;  you  must  take  the  consequences  of  your  infidelity." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room,  when  one  said, 

"  Well,  if  you  cannot  speak  consolation  to  her  you  can  pray  for 
her." 

To  this  he  assented,  and,  kneeling  -down  by  the  bedside,  prayed 
for  her  as  a  guilty  sinner  just  sinking  into  hell,  and  then  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  left  the  house. 

To  his  great  surprise,  a  day  or  two  after  he  received  a  message 
from  the  lady  herself,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  would  come  down 
and  see  her,  and  that  without  delay.  He  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons.  But  what  was  his  amazement  when,  on  entering  the 
room,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  and  said,  with  a  benignant 
smile — 

"  It  is  all  true — all  that  you  said  on  the  Sabbath  is  true.  I  have 
seen  myself  the  wretched  sinner  you  described  me  to  be  in  prayer. 
I  have  seen  Christ  to  be  that  all-sufficient  Saviour  you  said  he  was, 
and  God  has  mercifully  snatched  me  from  the  abyss  of  infidelity  in 
which  I  was  sunk,  and  placed  me  on  that  Rock  of  Ages.  There  I 
am  secure,  there  I  shall  remain :  '  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved.' " 

The  prayer  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Doctor  was  the  means 
of  bringing  her  to  a  sense  of  her  sinfulness ;  her  last  moments  were 
employed  in  the  exercises  of  penitence  and  devotion,  and  she  passed 
into  eternity  in  that  state  of  the  soul  which  afforded  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  her  acceptance  with  God  through  the  merits  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

(252.)  I  Come  as  I  Went. — It  was  a  touching  incident  which 
fell  under  the  notice  of  a  Christian  lady  lately  at  a  railway  station. 
She  saw  a  husband  bear  his  invalid  wife  in  his  arms  from  the  car. 
As,  clasping  his  neck,  she  was  thus  borne  to  a  carriage,  she  re- 
marked to  a  friend  who  stood  near,  in  tones  of  unexpected  cheer- 
fulness, 

"  You  see,  I  come  as  I  went." 

Weak  and  helpless  she  had  gone,  weak  and  helpless  she  had 
returned ;  but,  alike  in  going  and  coming,  she  had  rested  within 
the  strong  arms  of  him  that  loved  her. 

And  is  not  this  the  daily  experience  of  every  saint  ?  How 
feeble  in  himself,  yet  how  upborne  of  Christ !  "  Without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing,"  says  the  voice  of  Jesus.  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  who  strengthened  me  !"  exclaims  the  apostle : 
"  when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong." 
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(2o3. )   The  folly  of  pictorial  representations  of  Christ. — We  cannot 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 
Character  is  the  expression  and  outgrowth  of  Nature.  If  Christ  he 
divine  His  divinity  comes  out  in  His  character.       It  has  heen  said 
that  we  can  paint  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  though  the  "  Son  of  God  " 
is  beyond  our  conception.     Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Jesus 
was  mentally  a  sort  of  Janus,  with  one  face  human  and  the  other 
divine,  each  so  complete  that  the  painter  may  give  us  his  Ecce 
Homo,  while  the  Deus  remains  shrouded  in  unapproachable  glory  ? 
Or,  is  it  not  more  correct  to  hold  that  on  the  one  hand  the  perfec- 
tion of  divinity  expresses  itself  through  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
and  on  the  other   hand  the  humanity   only   reaches   perfection 
through  the  manifestation  of  divinity  ?  If  so,  the  painter  has  to  give 
us  a  spiritual  expression  to  which  he  has  never  seen  the  faintest 
approach.      Most  of  the  mediaeval  portraits  of  Christ  represent  a 
man  of  sorrows,  who  excites  pity  rather  than  reverence  or  love. 
Others  have  a  stern  countenance,  where  purity  and  dignity  drown 
human  kindliness.  The  modern  Christ  is  a  type  of  modern  spiritu- 
ality, aspiring,  yearning,  peering  into  "  the  great  unapparent." 
The  Christ,  who  is  no  "infant  crying  in  the  night,"  but  "  the  light 
of  the  world,''  is  so  beyond  our  sensible  imagination,  that,  while 
we  can  love  and  adore  him,  we  cannot  paint  His  portrait,  having 
no  parallel  from  which  to  draw  so  unique  a  countenance,  and  no 
model  exhibiting  expressions  which  none  but  He  could  have.— Dk. 
Pahkeb. 

(2o4.)  Christy  altogether  lovely. — When  Cyrus  took  the  King  of 
Armenia,  and  his  son  Tigranes,  their  wives  and  children,  prisoners, 
and,  upon  their  humble  submission,  gave  them  their  lives  and 
their  liberty,  on  their  return  home,  as  they  all  began  to  commend 
Cyrus,  some  for  his  personage,  some  for  his  power,  some  for  his 
clemency,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  "  What  thinkest  thou  ?  is  he  not 
a  comely  and  a  proper  man,  and  of  majestic  presence  ?"  "  Truly," 
said  shr,  "  I  know  not  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  for  I  never 
looked  on  him !"  "  What !"  inquired  he,  "  where  were  thine  eyes 
all  the  while  ?  Upon  whom  didst  thou  then  look  ?"  "  I  fixed  my 
eyes,"  said  shi>,  "  all  the  while  upon  him  (meaning  her  husband) 
who,  in  my  hearing,  offered  to  Cyrus  to  lay  down  his  life  for  my 
ransom  !"  In  like  manner,  if  any  question  the  devout  soul,  whether 
she  be  not  captivated  with  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  angels,  or 
saints,  her  answer  will  be,  that  she  scarcely  ever  cast  a  look  on 
them,  because  her  eyes  were  never  off  Him,  who  not  only  offered, 
but  laid  down  his  life  for  her,  and  ransomed  her  with  his  own 
blood. — Fk.vtlky. 

(70")  fhe  negro  learning  to  read.— An  old  negro  in  the  West 
Indus,  residing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  missionary,  but 
exceedingly  desirous  of  reading  the  Bible,  came  to   him  regularly 
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for  a  lesson.  He  made  but  little  progress,  and  his  teacher,  almost 
disheartened,  intimated  his  fears  that  his  labours  would  be  lost, 
and  asked  him,  "  Had  you  not  better  give  it  oyer  ?"  "  No,  massa," 
said  he,  with  great  energy,  "me  never  give  it  over  till  me  die," 
and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  John  iii.  16 — "  God  so  loved  the 
world,"  &c,  added  with  touching  emphasis — "It  is  worth  all  de 
labour  to  be  able  to  read  dat  one  single  verse." 

(256.)  Testimony  of  a  Jew,  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah. — 
Jo3ephus  the  Jew,  although  he  continued  to  be  a  Jew,  did 
frequently  commend  the  Christians;  and  in  the  eighteenth  book 
of  his  Antiquities,  wrote  down  an  eminent  testimony  concerning 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : — "  There  was  about  this  time,"  he  says, 
A.D.  33,  "  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  at  least  it  [can]  be  lawful  to  call 
him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of 
such  men  as  willingly  hear  truth.  He  also  drew  over  to  him 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Gentiles : — he  was  Christ. 
And  when  Pilate,  at  the  accusation  of  the  principal  men  of  our 
nation,  had  decreed  that  he  should  be  crucified,  those  that  had 
loved  him  from  the  beginning  did  not  forsake  him ;  for  he 
appeared  to  them  the  third  day  alive  again,  according  to  what 
the  divinely  inspired  prophets  had  foretold,  that  these  and  in- 
numerable other  miracles  should  come  to  pass  about  him.  More- 
over, both  the  name  and  sect  of  Christians,  who  were  named  from 
him,  continue  in  being  unto  this  day." 

(257.)  A  Contrast  between  Christ  and  Mahomet. — Go  to  your 
Natural  Religion:  Lay  before  her  Mahomet  and  his  disciples, 
arrayed  in  armour,  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  fell  by  his  victorious 
svrord.  Shew  her  the  cities  which  he  set  inflames;  the  countries 
which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed  ;  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this 
scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements :  Shew  her  the  Prophet's 
chamber;  his  concubines  and  wives;  let  her  hear  him  allege 
revelation  and  his  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  lust  and  oppres- 
sion. When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew  her  the 
Blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of 
men,  patiently  instructing  both  the  ignorant  and  the  perverse. 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him 
to  the  Mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God. 
Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly 
discourse.  Let  her  see  him  injured,  but  not  provoked.  Let  her 
attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which 
he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to 
his  cross,  and  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors, — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."     When  Natural  Religion  has 
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viewed  both,  ask,  Which  is  the  Prophet  of  God?  But  her 
answer  we  have  already  had.  When  she  saw  part  of  this  scene, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended  at  the  cross,  by 
him  she  spoke,  and  said,  "  Truly  this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God." 
—Sherlock. 

(2o 8.)  The  Master's  Face.— A  painter  once,  on  finishing  a  mag- 
nificent picture,  called  his  artist  friends  around  him  to  examine  it 
and  express  their  judgment  as  to  its  merits  or  defects.  The  one 
in  whose  taste  the  author  most  confided  came  last  to  view  the 
work.  "  Tell  me  truly,  brother,"  said  the  painter,  "  what  do  you 
think  is  the  best  point  in  my  picture?"  "0  brother!  it  is  all 
beautiful ;  but  that  chancel !  That  is  a  perfect  masterpiece — a 
gem !"  With  a  sorrowful  heart  the  artist  took  his  brush  and 
dashed  it  over  the  toil  of  many  a  weary  day,  and  turning  to  his 
friends,  said,  "  0  brothers  !  if  there  is  anything  in  my  piece  more 
beautiful  than  the  Master's  Face,  that  I  have  sought  to  put 
there,  let  it  be  gone  !" — Eclectic  Treasury. 

(2oO.)  Anathema  Maranatha. — The  eloquent  Dr.  Mercer  once 
preached  from  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  If  any  man  love  not 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha,"  when  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  country  was  present,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  discourse.  On  coming  away,  he  said, 
"  I  could  feel  the  very  curse  of  God  running  through  my  bones." 

(260.)  Giving  the  heart  to  Christ. — An  Hindoo,  after  spending 
some  years  in  seclusion,  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  mastery 
of  his  passions,  came  to  a  mission  station,  where  he  thus  accosted 
the  missionary  : — '  I  have  a  flower,  a  precious  flower,  to  present  as 
an  ottering ;  but  as  yet  I  have  found  no  one  worthy  to  receive  it." 
Hearing  of  the  love  of  Christ,  he  said,  "  I  will  offer  my  flower  to 
Christ,  for  he  is  worthy  to  receive  it."  This  flower  was  his  heart. 
Jesus  accepted  it,  and,  after  a  short  time,  transplanted  it  to  bloom 
in  the  bowers  of  Eden. 

(2<»1.)  Athanasius  on  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person 
of  Christ.— ( -hristian  Churches  profess  that  the  Word,  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  assumed  in  the  Incarnation  a  human  soul 
and  a  human  body ;  so  that  in  the  Mediator  there  are  two 
natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human ;  yet  that  there  is  but  one 
Jksi-s  Christ,  that  is,  but  One  Person ;  so  that,  as  this  Person  is 
God  the  word,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  and  ought  to  be 
adored  as  God.  Nkstoeius,  it  is  usually  said— whether  the 
charge  is  altogether  correct  as  against  that  patriarch  is  a  question 
we  need  not  enter  into  here— held,  on  the  contrary,  that  each  of 
the  natures  in  Our  Lord  was  so  distinct  that  each  was  a  per- 
sonality ;  and  contended  that  the  Divinity  in  Him  was  to  be  adored 
separately  from  the  Humanity.     But  if  the  Humanity  was  so  dis 
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tinct  as  to  be  itself  a  Person,  it  could  not  be  adored,  not  being 
Divine  either  in  Nature  or  in  Personality ;  the  Church,  therefore, 
in  the  General  Council  of  Ephestjs,  declared  that  Our  Lord  was  to 
be  worshipped  with  but  one  adoration,  since  there  is  in  Him  but 
one  Person — the  Son  of  God.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Councils 
taught  in  like  manner,  just  as  St.  Athanasius  had  already  stated 
the  primitive  belief,     He  had  said  : — 

"  We  do  not  adore  that  which  is  created,  but  the  Lord  of  things 
created — the  Word  of  God  made  flesh ;  for  although  our  Lord's 
flesh  itself,  separately  considered,  is  part  of  things  created,  yet  it 
is  become  the  Body  of  God.  We  adore  not  this  Body  apart  from 
the  Word,  but,  knowing  that  '  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,'  we 
acknowledge  as  God  the  Word  dwelling  in  the  Flesh"  (Epist.  ad 
Adelph.,  §3.) 

Such  is  the  dogma,  as  defined  by  the  General  Councils,  and  ad- 
mitted by  all  churches,  Rome  itself  included. 

(262.)  The  creed  of  the  Council  Chalcedon.  This  creed,  which  was 
formed  in  the  fifth  century,  reads  thus  : — "  That  in  Christ  there  is 
one  person,  in  the  unity  of  person  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the 
human  ;  and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of 
these  two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  own  distinguishing 
properties." 

(263.)  The  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ — a  mystery. — At  one  time 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Adam  Clarke's  views  of  the 
Eternal  Sonship.  Several  of  the  brethren  were  talking  together,  and 
began  to  pit  Adam  Clarke  against  Richard  Watson,  so  that  the  con- 
versation became  a  little  uncomfortable,  when  Billy  Dawson  said, 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  tall  man,  and  Mr.  Watson  a  taller  man,  but 
if  you  put  Watson  a-top  of  Clarke  there  is  enough  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ  manifest  in  the  flesh  to  drown  them  both." 

(264.)  Napoleon's  Opinion  of  Christ. — "I*know  men,  and  I  tell 
you  that  Jesus  was  not  a  man.  His  religion  is  a  self-existent 
mystery,  and  it  proceeded  from  a  mind  not  human.  There  is  in 
it  a  deep  peculiarity  of  character  which  has  produced  a  succession 
of  doctrines  and  maxims  till  then  unknown.  Jesus  borrowed  nothing 
from  human  knowledge  j  only  in  himself  are  found  completely  the 
example  or  the  imitation  of  his  life.  Neither  was  he  a  philosopher, 
for  his  proofs  were  miracles,  and  his  disciples  from  the  very  first 
adored  him.  In  fact,  science  and  philosophy  are  powerless  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  sole  object  of  Jesus,  in  coming  into  the  world,  was 
to  unveil  tb.3  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  the  laws  of  mind. 

"  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I,  have  founded  empires : 
but  on  what  have  we  rested  the  creations  of  our  genius  ? — upon 
force.  Only  Je&us  has  founded  an  empire  upon  love  :  and  at  this 
moment  millions  of  men  would  die  for  him.  It  was  not  a  day,  nor 
a  battle,  that  won  the  victory  over  the  world  for  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion.  No ;  it  was  a  long  war,  a  fight  of  three  centuries,  begun  by 
the  apostles,  and  continued  by  their  successors,  and  the  flow  of 
the  Christian  generations  that  followed.  In  that  war  all  the  kings 
and  powers  of  the  earth  were  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other  side  I  see 
no  army,  but  a  mysterious  force,  and  a  few  men  scattered  here  and 
there  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who  had  no  rallying  point 
but  their  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  the  cross. 

"  I  die  before  my  time,  and  my  body  will  be  put  into  the  ground, 
to  become  the  food  of  worms.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon !  What  an  abyss  between  my  deep  wretchedness  and  Christ's 
eternal  kingdom,  proclaimed,  loved,  adored,  and  spreading  through 
the  world  !  Was  that  dying  ?  Was  it  not  rather  to  live  ?  The 
death  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  God.'  With  these  words 
Napoleon  ceased ;  but  General  Bertrand  making  no  reply,  he  added, 
'  If  you  do  not  understand  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  I  have  been 
wrong  in  calling  you  General.' " 

(2Go.)  Pascals  Confession  of  Faith. — "I  love  poverty  because 
Jesus  Christ  loved  it.  I  love  wealth  because  it  gives  me  the 
means  of  assisting  the  wretched.  I  keep  faith  with  all  men.  I 
do  not  render  evil  to  those  who  do  it  to  me;  but  I  desire 
a  state  for  them  like  my  own,  in  which  I  receive  neither  evil  nor 
good  from  the  hand  of  man.  I  endeavour  to  be  just,  truthful,  sin- 
cere and  faithful  to  all  men ;  and  I  have  a  tenderness  of  heart  for 
those  to  whom  God  has  united  me  more  closely ;  and  whether  I 
am  alone  or  in  the  sight  of  men,  in  all  my  actions  I  have  in  sight 
God,  who  must  judge  them,  and  to  whom  I  have  consecrated 
them  all. 

"  These  are  my  sentiments,  and  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  bless 
my  Redeemer,  who  has  put  them  into  me;  and  who,  from  a  man 
lull  of  misery,  concupiscence,  pride  and  ambition,  has,  by  the 
strength  of  his  grace,  made  a  man  exempt  from  these  evils.  And 
to  this  grace  all  the  glory  is  due,  since  I  have  in  myself  nothing 
but  misery  and  error. 

0?G0.)   Unitarian  Worship.-M.r.K.  W.  Vanderkiste  thus   de- 

Tlt&L a  AT™*  heM  iQ  ?.e  Unitari*n  Chapel,  Moorfields, 
London.  Many  years  ago,  this  chapel  used  to  be  crowded,  but 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  \ ,'«  attendance,  not  more  than  two  hundred 

cTaSsdrnn^^S^6  may  add'   that    ma^    U-i^n 

$$&*%  z^:Veico-gveg&tio11  of  a  Bibi8-cia8s' but  ■» 

"The  morning  service  commenced,  as  usual,  by  a  hymn,  sun*  bv 
two  row8  of  professionals,  ranged  in  front  of  the  or-an  I°did 
not  observe  three  of  the  congregation  sing  the  hymn    to   do  so 

2.i      lmu   wa?  8ucceeded  by  a  reading  from  'Milton's 
Defence ;    then  followed  a  prayer  ;  but,  indeed,  I  know  not  how 
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it  could  well  be  called  a  p-ayer,  for  there  was  little  petition  in  it. 
It  was  more  essayistic  than  supplicatory. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  have  endured  the  distress  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  witnessing,  on  the  morning-  of  God's  blessed  Sabbath- 
day,  so  miserable  a  burlesque  on  worship  on  any  other  account 
than  missionary  service. 

"  Then  followed  a  reading  from  '  Mazzini's  Oration  over  the 
Brothers  Bandierse,'  then  a  hymn,  and  then  the  discourse.  The 
discourse  was  simply  a  political  speech,  referring  to  the  various 
events  of  the  year,  and  the  probable  future  policy  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. There  was  no  direct  reference  whatever  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  words,  i  Divine  providence'  occurred  three  times;  'God,' 
five  times ;  '  heaven/  twice.     Christ  was  not  named  at  all. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  inconsistences  of  Socinianism.  Such 
effusions  would  be  simply  absurd  and  contemptible,  but  that  the 
eternal  happiness  of  immortal  souls  is  imperilled ;  they,  therefore, 
become  deadly  errors,  invested  with  an  importance  which  we  cannot 
fully  estimate." 

(267.)  Unfairness  of  Unitarians. — Their  use  of  evangelical 
phraseology  is  exceedingly  uncandid  and  unfair ;  for,  under  the 
mask  of  expressions  endeared  to  Christian  experience,  they  attempt 
to  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  hope.  Thus,  they 
believe  in  an  inspiration,  but  not  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  ;  in 
a  depravity,  but  not  the  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  in  a  divinity, 
but  not  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;  in  an  atonement,  but  not  the 
atonement  for  sin. 

(268.)  Christ's  presence  in  the  Sacrament. — The  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  Gideon  Ouseley  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  on  the  subject  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment : — "  '  My  dear  six,'  said  Ouseley,  '  there  are  some  things 
which  a  child  can  understand  as  well  as  an  archbishop.  For 
instance,  how  many  panes  of  glass  in  that  window  ?  '  '  Poh,'  said 
the  priest,  '  that's  a  physical  fact.  Any  one  can  tell  that.'  Ouseley 
retorted,  *  Is  it  not  equally  a  physical  fact  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  not  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ?  '  '  Very  true,  indeed,  sir,' 
said  the  priest.  '  Why,'  enquired  Ouseley,  *  was  he  not  her  son  ? ' 
'  Because,'  said  he,  '  John  the  Baptist  was  not  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.'  '  Could  any  man,'  asked  Ouseley,  '  that  had  never  been 
born  of  her  by  any  power  ever  become  her  son  ? '  '  Certainly 
not,'  said  the  priest.  '  Could  any  thing  that  never  was  born  of 
her  ever  become  her  son  ?  '  '  Indeed  1  think  not.'  '  I  have  you 
now,  my  good  fellow  !  Can  the  corn  which  grew  up  last  year, 
which  was  ground  by  the  miller,  baked  by  the  baker,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  priest,  become  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  a 
power  of  God  or  man  ? ' " 
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(269.)  Modem-  Jews. — A  lady,  famous  for  her  "  muslin  theology," 
talkinrr  to  Carlyle,  was  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in 
not  receiving  our  Saviour,  and  ended  her  diatribe  against  them 
by  expressing  her  regret  that  He  had  not  appeared  in  our  times. 
"  Bow  delighted,"  said  she,  "  we  should  all  be  to  throw  our  doors 
open  to  Him  and  listen  to  His  divine  precepts  !  Don't  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Carlyle  ?"  The  sturdy  philosopher  thus  appealed  to  said 
in'broad  Scotch :  "  Madam,  I  don't.  I  think  that,  had  He  come 
very  fashionably  dressed,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  preaching 
doctrines  palatable  to  the  higher  orders,  I  might  have  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  you  a  card  of  invitation,  on  the  back  of  which 
would  be  written,  '  To  meet  our  Saviour ; '  but  if  He  had  come 
uttering  his  divine  precepts,  and  denouncing  the  Pharisees,  and 
associating  with  the  publicans  and  lower  orders,  as  He  did,  you 
would  have  treated  Him  much  as  the  Jews  did,  and  cried  out, 
k  Take  him  to  Newgate,  and  hang  him ! '  " — Oliver  Optic's  Maga- 
zine, 

(270  )   Decline  of  Unitarianism. — From   a  note  affixed  to  the 
Unitarian  Almanack  for  1852,  we  learn  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
not  to  give  the  "  statistics  of  progress  or  otherwise  "  of  the  body. 
The  Unitarian  interests  generally  are  in  a  retrograde  movement. 
The    "  Inquirer,"  a    Unitarian     organ,   recently    had    the    fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  decline   of   Unitarianism  : — u  Year    by 
year  our  congregations  grow  weaker — often  in  numbers,  more 
often  still  in  social  influence  and  relative  importance.     It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  treasurer  of  one  of  our  institutions  assured  us 
that  the  denomination  to  which  we  belong  is  gradually  changing 
its  character  altogether  ;   and  that  he  now  drew  his  subscription 
from  the  lower  grade  in  the  middle  class.     Or,  if  we  take  indi- 
vidual congregations,  we  find  the   same  result ;   and  Wakefield, 
Exeter,  and  Norwich  are  but  individual  examples  of  a  universal 
rule.     Liverpool  had  doubled  and  trebled  its  population  ;  and  the 
three  Unitarian  congregations  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the   century   barely    maintain  their  ground,   either  socially   or 
numerically/'    The  cause  of  the  decline  of  Unitarianism  is  simply 
the  want  of  spiritual  vitality.     Life  has  come  to  everything  in  our 
day,  even  to  corrupt  systems.     Tractarianism  has  life  animating 
its  mechanical  ritualism.     Komanism  is  giving  signs  of  quickening 
power  within  which   may  lead  to  vast  results.     Orthodoxy  was 
never  fuller  of  life,  mental  energy,  and  practical  activity.     But 
Unitarianism  is  nearly  as  dry  and  parched  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  not  much  more  vital,  spiritual,  or  energetic. 
The   want  of  vitality  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  merely  by  the 
doctrines  it  chooses  to  reject,  but  by  the  frightful  fact  that  Christ 
is  dead  in  its  theology.     We  remember  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
— "  My  great  objection  to  Unitarianism  in  its  present  form  in 
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England,  where  it  is  professed  sincerely,  is  that  it  makes  Christ 
virtually  dead ;  our  relation  to  him  is  past  instead  of  present." 

(271. J  What  Unitarianism  leads  to. — Coleridge  was  once  un- 
doubtedly a  Socinian  minister,  and  his  first  two  sermons,  be  it 
known,  were  on  the  "  Hair-Powder  Tax  "  and  the  "  Poor  Laws ;" 
but  he  gave  up  his  Socinianism,  and  protested  against  it  all  his 
life  as  "  not  a  religion  at  all,  but  a  theory,  and  a  very  pernicious 
and  a  very  unsatisfactory  theory."  Rammohun  Hoy,  the  Hindoo 
Brahmin,  whose  conversion  to  Unitarianism  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  was  a  strange  kind  of 
convert.  He  put  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  into  the  hands  of  an 
anxious  inquirer ;  he  drew  an  unfavourable  contrast  between 
Christianity  and  Mahommedanism,  and  shortly  before  his  death 
he  stood  at  the  .head  of  a  sect  or  society  in  India  in  which  the 
Hindoo  Vedas  were  read  instead  of  the  Bible.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  simple  Deist.  Hazlitt,  the  celebrated  critic  and  historian, 
was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  was  rather  a  Deist  than  a 
Unitarian,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  much  the  same 
tone  and  spirit  as  Paine  and  Voltaire.  Charles  Lamb  was  an 
occasional  hearer  of  Belsham,  but  disliked  clergymen,  and  wished 
Deists  and  Atheists  to  continue  as  they  were.  Bancroft,  the 
American  historian,  has,  at  least  in  spirit,  left  the  Unitarians. 
Once  their  idol,  he  offended  them  deeply  because  he  praised 
orthodox  Evangelism  as  a  great  moral  system,  and  was  led,  in  his 
historical  reading,  to  contrast  the  moral  influences  of  an  Evan- 
gelical faith  and  the  high  spiritual  hopes  it  engendered,  with  the 
heartless  and  inefficacious  creed  of  his  early  years.  Emerson  was 
once  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  has  long  since  given  up  the  belief 
in  a  personal  God,  and,  unlike  the|  Pantheist,  who  sinks  man  and 
nature  in  God,  he  sinks  God  and  nature  in  man.  He  has  left  the 
Churches  and  Christianity  far  behind  him,  and  betaken  himself  to 
the  communion  of  nature. 

(272.)  Christ  and  our  age. — Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  become — as 
even  they  who  do  not  believe  in  Him  allow — "  the  great  turning 
point  in  the  world's  history."  In  the  contemplation  of  His  most 
perfect  life,  as  of  His  mysterious  death,  the  advancing  science  of 
our  day,  as  well  as  its  erudite  scepticism,  has  to  confess,  not  with- 
out humiliation,  that  it  must  "  silently  stand  as  before  an  eternal 
problem."  Not  such  the  attitude  of  those  who  know  in  whom 
they  have  believed.  Not  so  have  they  learned  Christ.  For  to 
them,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  it  was  plainly  foretold  that  Messiah 
should  come;  should  be  made  "perfect  through  sufferings,"  and 
thus  should  enter  into  His  glory.  On  the  prophetic  canvas,  stroke 
by  stroke,  projecting  in  space  rather  than  in  time,  the  martyr  image 
of  Messiah  is  slowly  drawn,  until  at  last  a  Cross  rises  dimly  from 
the  mist  of  ages,  and  One  hangs  thereon  with  pierced  hands  and 
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feet,  smitten  by  some  mysterious  wrath,  and  wailing  out  some  un- 
imaginable sorrow.     The  story  of  that  sorrow,  the  preaching  o± 
that  Cross,  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world.     And  those  who 
are  most  reluctant  to  admit  it  are  at  the  same  time  most  unable  to 
deny  it.    "  We  can  learn,"  says  Theodore  Parker,  il  but  few  facts 
about  Jesus.    But  measure  Him  by  the  shadow  He  has  cast  into 
the  world,  and  by  the  light  He  has  shed  upon  it,  and  shall  we  be 
told,  that  such  a  man  never  lived — that  the  whole  story  is  a  lie  ? 
Suppose  that  Plato  and  Newton  never  lived,  that  their  story  is  a 
lie ;  but  who  did  their  works,  and  thought  their  thoughts  ?  It 
takes  a  Xewton  to  forge  a  Newton.     What  man  could  have   fabri- 
cated a  Jesus  ?    None  but  a  Jesus."    The  historic  reality  of  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  thus  seen  to  be  attested  by  the  monu- 
mental character  of  their  result.      Christendom   is  a  great  fact. 
The  bitterest  hater  of  Christianity  finds  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
Christendom,  and  equally  impossible  to  get  rid  of  that  Christ  from 
whom  Christendom  sprung.     Nor  is  this   all.     The  relation   of 
Christendom  to  Christ  has  in  it  something  unique.     Christianity 
made    its  way  in  the  world   from    the   very  first,   in    spite   of 
the  excommunications  of  the   Sanhedrim     and    the     sword   of 
the  State.    It  superseded  the  speculative  philosophies  which,  for 
learning,  for  acuteness,  and  for  solidity,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
It  transcended  the  spiritual  force  of  established  superstitions.      It 
triumphed  over  social    and  aesthetic  forces,  vast  almost  beyond 
conception.    It  overcame,  in  open  conflict,  the  material  force  of 
the  greatest  military  empire  the   world   has  seen,  even   when, 
alarmed  and  enraged,  that  empire  had  flung  itself,  with  all  its  co- 
lossal weight,  upon  the  infant  Church.     And  yet  in  this  unequal 
conflict  it  had  no  other  weapon  than  "  the  preaching  of  the  Cross," 
that  Cross  of  which  an  eloquent  living  writer  has  said,  with  equal 
truth  and  beauty,  that  for  us  "  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the 
associations  which  clustered  round  the  word  ;    for  us  it  sparkles  in 
the  crown  of  monarchs.    It  is  embroidered  upon  the  flag.    It  rises 
over  our  village  churches,  and  surmounts  our  cathedral  spires.  Our 
dead  repose  with  its  shadow  projected  over  them  in  the  summer 
evening.     The  very  name  reminds  us  of  a  sublime  sacrifice,  of  a 
I)i vine  self-denial.     As  we  hear  it  spoken,  the  echoes  of  hymns 
float  sweetly  through  our  hearts ;  and  if  we  be  Christians  in  more 
than  name,  we  think  of  an  eternal  Rock  on  which  we  may  stand. 
r.t  an  Infinite  Purity  which  can  expel  our  defilement,  of  an  Infinite 
lenderness  upon  which  our  weariness  may  rest.     Its  original  force 
we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  by  some  vulgar  caricature  of 
lanpa-o.     To  a  Roman  ear  it  would  have  sounded  as  unnatural 
to  hear  it  associated  with  aught  of  dignity  or  honour  as  it  would 
sound  to  us  if  we  heard  of  a  Guillotine  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
a  \ictona  Gallows,  or  a  Red  Rope  Flag."   No  wonder  that  it  was 
ridiculed  by  those  wise  Greeks  as  the  very  acme  of  "  foolishness  j" 
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no  wonder  that  to  the  Jews  it  was  an  intolerable  offence  ;  no  won- 
der that  a  religion  which  flattered  no  pride,  held  parley  with  no 
passion,  gave  quarter  to  no  sin,  should  be  universally  avoided  as 
"  a  stumbling-block."  The  only  wonder  was  that  it  should  prove 
so  demonstrably  "  the  power  of  God." 

What  was  the  secret  of  this  mysterious  power  ?  Has  it  always 
been  retained  ?  If "  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  "  has  seemed  to  be 
less  Divinely  effective  in  modern  than  in  ancient  times,  "  Is  there 
not  a  cause  ?  Has  there  not  been  too  much  of  a  disposition  to 
avoid  '  the  offence  of  the  Cross  ?'  Is  there  not  a  large  number  of 
nominally  Christian  theologians  who  labour  incessantly  to  pro- 
duce the  new  phenomenon  of  a  "  Cross "  which  shall  not  be 
"  foolishness  " — a  Christianity  without  an  Atonement  ?"  The  fact 
is  undeniable ;  and  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  is  urgent.  If 
Christianity  is  to  retain  (or  in  some  instances  even  to  resume)  her 
power,  she  must  be  allowed  to  go  forth  as  of  old,  "  glorying  in 
the  Cross."  And  why  not  ?  "  Let  it  be  argued,"  as  it  easily 
may — very  learnedly — on  grounds  metaphysical,  and  on  grounds 
ethical,  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Propitiation  for  sin  (stated 
without  reserve)  is  "absurd" — and  that  it  is  "  impossible  " — and 
that  it  is  ''  immoral  " — and  that  it  is  everything  that  ought  to  be 
reprobated,  and  to  be  met  with  an  indignant  rejection — let  all  such 
things  be  said,  and  they  will  be  said  to  the  world's  end — it  will  to 
the  world's  end  also  be  true  that  each  human  spirit,  when 
awakened  toward  God,  as  to  His  moral  attributes,  finds  rest  in  that 
same  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Divine  Person,  and 
finds  no  rest  until  it  is  there  found.  Souls  alive  to  God  can  only 
pine  and  languish  and  look  from  side  to  side,  until  in  the  Christ  of 
Calvary  they  find  the  object  of  their  trust,  the  Eternal  God  their 
Saviour. 

(273.)  Christ  supplanting  Idols. — Wherever  Christ  has  been 
preached  all  other  system  of  worship  have  passed  away.  How 
can  you  account  for  it  ?  At  the  time  Christ  appeared  there  was  a 
beautiful  system  of  outward  worship  in  Greece.  There  were 
beautiful  temples.  The  Parthenon,  one  of  the  most  splendid  build- 
ings man  ever  erected,  crowned  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  There 
was  the  aggregation  of  beauty  and  the  result  of  intellect.  There 
were  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  Juno  and  Minerva,  and 
Diana,  not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  throughout  the  then 
civilized  world.  At  the  altars  hundreds  of  sacrifices  were  offered. 
The  blood  flswed  in  streams.  Men  came  to  wash  away  sins.  They 
implored  these  deities  as  tutelar  deities  of  their  towns,  their  cities, 
their  families.  In  almost  every  house  there  was  an  altar,  and  man 
worshipped.  Christ  began  to  be  preached,  and  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  the  whole  system  has  passed  away.  To-day  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  world  that  worships  Jupiter ;  there  is  not  one 
that  bows  the  knee  to  Juno  or  Minerva.     The  people  might  cry 
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for  two  hours,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  but  no  man  now 
bows  the  knee  to  Diana ;  no  man  makes  her  images  or  sells  her 
shrines.  The  system  is  gone,  for  ever  gone ;  and  to-day  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  beauty  around  any  system  of  idolatry.  There  is 
idolatry  still  in  the  world,  but  it  is  an  idolatry  of  ignorance.  Go 
into  India  and  visit  the  temples,  and  take  the  idols  there,  and  they 
are  objects  of  terror  and  aversion  ;  there  is  no  beauty  about  a  single 
idol  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  idols  in  Africa,  but 
they  are  of  rough  stone  or  wood — images  deformed  and  base  and 
low.  Every  attribute  of  beauty  is  stripped  from  idolatry.  All  the 
worship  of  art  has  departed  from  heathen  systems ;  and  to-day  the 
art  of  the  world,  the  painting  of  the  world,  the  statuary  of  the 
world,  the  architecture  of  the  world,  gathers  around  Christianity. 
The  pictures  in  your  homes  are  those  of  Mary  and  the  Infant 
Child.  There  is  the  picture  of  Eaith  and  Hope  and  Charity. 
Mankind  recognise  them.  No  one  wants  the  forms  of  heathenism 
about  him ;  but  the  pure,  inspiring  ideas  of  Christianity  come 
down  ;  and  how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  the  thought  of  Christ  has  swept 
away  all  other  thoughts  if  Christ  was  not  divine  ?  Why  have 
idols  fallen  before  him  ?  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  have 
fallen  like  Dagon  before  the  ark  of  God.  They  have  gone  wherever 
Christ  is  preached. 

(274.)  Christ  for  ever. — Sacrifices,  altars,  and  religious  rites,  all 
unite  to  prove  first,  that  men  have  some  idea  of  a  supreme  being, 
and  secondly,  that  no  human  system  has  ever  been  able  to  meet 
the  moral  requirements  of  man.   Many  of  the  theories  of  men  look 
very  beautiful  on  paper,  but  they  will  not  do.     They  remind  us 
of  a  story  told  of  an  Irishman's  horse,  which  was  said  to  "  get  on 
much  faster  in  imagination  than  reality."    Just  so  it  is  with  human 
systems  to  set  the  world  right ;   while  no  human  system  has  been 
found  to  meet  the  wants  of  man,  one  that  was  Divine  has  been 
prepared.    Is  the  world  in  darkness  ?     Christianity  enlightened 
it.     Is  it  corrupt  ?     Christianity  has  made  it  pure.    Christianity  is 
not  for  a  single  class  of  men,  but  for  man  ;  it  matters  not  what 
may  be  the  colour  of  his  skin,  or  land  of  his  birth.    It  is  related 
of  Luther  that,  when  dismissing  to  their  homes  some  young  men, 
to  whom  he  had  stood  in  the  relation  of  tutor,  they  watched  their 
opportunity  to  show  him  a  mark   of    respect,  and  by-and-bve, 
when  the  Monk  Professor  emerged  from  the  gate,  they  took  "off 
their  caps  and  threw  them  into  the  air,  and  shouted,  "  Luther  for 
ever!  Luther  for  ever  ! "     "  No,"  said  the  aged  Reformer,  taking 
off  his  cap,  "  Let  us  rather  shout,  Christ  for  ever  I    Christ  for 
ever !  the  Gospel  for  ever  1 "     In  these  days  of  rebuke  and  blas- 
phemy, when  the  Bible  is  robbed  of  its  inpiration  and  the  Atone- 
ment of  its  saving  force— it  behoves  all  who  can  lift  up  a  band  or 
raise  a  voice  to  cry,  as  did  Luther,  "  Christ  for  ever  !   Christ  for 
ever ! " 
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HE  various  Churches  of  Christendom  believe  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  way  of  distinction 
call  Him  "  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity."     He  is  a 
real  and  distinct  person,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
separate  individual,  existing  apart  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son    but  as  a  spiritual,  rational,  and  intelligent  being,  pos- 
sessing the   same  attributes   and  perfections.      His    personality 
proved  not  by  human  authority,  but  from  the  Word  of  God. 

(1.)  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  agent,  possessing  a  rational  un- 
derstanding and  will.  1  Cor.  ii.  10, 11.  If  the  spirit  of  man  is  one 
with  man,  and  knoweth  what  is  in  man,  so  the  spirit  of  God  is  one 
with  God,  and  "  knoweth  the  deep  things  of  God."  He  has  a  will 
and  bestows  gifts.  See  1  Cor.  xii.  2.  He  possesses  power.  Kom. 
xv.  13-19. 

(2.)  The  personal  pronoun  ''He  "  is  applied  to  Him : — John  xv. 
26,  xvi.  13,14.  He  is  not  thus  referred  to  as  an  influence,  or  power, 
or  grace,  but  as  a  person  doing  things  characteristic  of  personality. 

(3.)  The  personal  office  of  Intercessor  is  ascribed  to  Him.  Rom. 
viii.  26. 

(4.)  He  appeared  as  a  distinct  person  at  the  Saviour's  baptism — 
Matt.  iii.  16,17-  His  descending  upon  Christ  "  in  a  bodily  shape  " 
proves  His  personality,  and  that  He  was  distinguished  from  the 
Saviour.— Pp.  236-238. 

(5.)  He  is  represented  as  speaking,  teaching,  witnessing,  and  per- 
forming miracles.  John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13  ;  Acts  xx.  23  ;  Rom.  viii. 
15,  16 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  4-11.  (1)  Christ  preached  to  the  Antediluvians 
by  Him  ;  and  (2)  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Him.  This  latter 
fact  overlooked  by  eminent  divines  (such  as  Barnes  and  Witsius). 
1  Pet.  iii,  18,19 
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(6.)  He  is  not  only  a  person,  but  He  is  also  a  Divine  person, 
equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  Lord  and  Jehovah.  Compare 
]sa.  vi.  8  with  Acts  xxviii.  25,26.  He  was  tempted,  proved  and 
grieved  by  the  children  ot  Israel.     See  Heb.  iii.  7,  9. 

Attributes  exclusively  Divine  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  :— 

(1)  Omnipotence,  Rom.  xv.  13 ;  (2)  Omnipresence,  Psa.  cxxxix. 
7;  (3)  O/nnisicence,  1  Cor.  ii.  10;  (4)  He  is  worshipped  as  God: 
compare  Isa.  vi.  3  with  Acts  xxviii.  25. — Pp.  239-241. 

The  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  taught  in 
the  following  passages  of  Scripture  : — 

I.  His  Personality. 

(1.)  He  is  spoken  of  as  striving,  testifying,  coming,  receiving,  shew- 
ing, leading,  teaching,  giving,  speaking,  and  hearing :  Gen.  vi.  3 ; 
John  xiv.  16,  20  ;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  7-14 ;  Acts  ii.  4  ;  viii.  29 ;  xiii.  2  ; 
Rev.  ii.  7. 

{'2.)  He  calls,  commands,  sends, prohibits,  and  prevents,  as  seemeth 
Him  good:  Isa.  xlviii.  16;  Acts  xiii.  2,  4:  xv.  28:  xvi.  6,  7; 
Luke  iv.  1, 2, 13, 14, 16-25. 

(3.)  He  reveals  His  mind  and  will  to  mankind :  Luke  ii.  26 ; 
Acts  xx.  23;  xxi.  11;  xxviii.  25;  1  Cor.  xii.  11;  1  Tim.  iv.  1; 
Heb.  ii.  4 ;  iii.  7-11 ;  ix.  8  ;  Rev.  ii.  7. 

II.  His  Divinity  : — 


(J.}  Lying  unto  Him  is  lying  unto  God,  Acts  v.  3, 4. 
(2.)  Believers  are  His  temple,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  vi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  vi. 
16. 


cxxxix. 


(3.^  He  is  Omniscient,  Isa.  xl.  13, 14  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9, 11. 

( 4.)  I  [e  is  everywhere  present  and  knoivs  all  things,  Psa. 
l-.">.  7-12  ;  Act  i.  16 ;  2  Pet.  i.  20, 21. 

(■').)  He  is  possessed  of  Divine  Tower  and  Sovereignty,  Matt,  xii 
2*  :  Acts  i.  a :  Rom.  viii.  11 ;  xv.  18, 19  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  1  Pet.  iii' 
Im-20. 

(<». )  He  is  eternal,  Heb.  ix.  14. 

(7  )  He  performs  Divine  ivorks,  Gen.  i.  2;  Job.  xxvi.  13  ;  xxxiii. 
4  ;  1  sn.  civ.  30 ;  Rom.  i.  4  ;  viii.  11 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10, 11 ;  vi.  11 ;  xii 
4-11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  Titus  iii.  3-6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  iii.  is  ;  2  Pet.  i 
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Analysis  of  Dissertation  XI. 

The  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  One  God,  though  a  mystery, 
is  an  article  of  faith  not  in  opposition  to  reason,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  it  is  infinitely  above  reason.  It  is  beyond  human  compre*- 
hensiot.  Nevertheless,  the  objections  of  German  Neologists  are 
ill-founded,  and  appear  more  like  the  freaks  of  sportive  irony  than 
the  sober  and  rational  interpretations  of  learned  men.  Their 
theorisings  and  interpretations  are  wilful  perversions  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Word  of  God.  Hence  Neology  is  ancient  Infidelity 
revived  and  developed  in  a  new  form.  Its  principle,  if  adopted, 
would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  numerous  well-attested  facts  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  as  well  as  doctrines  in  Christian  Theology. 
To  attribute  the  various  phenomena  of  nature  to  the  laws  of  ad- 
hesion, chemical  affinity,  magnetism,  electricity,  gravitation,  &c, 
is  unsatisfactory.  Of  the  essence  and  existence  of  these  laws,  apart 
from  their  operations,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  If  so,  how  can 
man  understand  the  essence  of  God,  or  the  modes  of  the  Divine 
existence  as  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  f  Pp.  242-245. 

The  phrase  Trinity  in  Unity  is  not  Biblical,  though  implied  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture.  The  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head considered : — 

(1.)  The  word  Elohim  being  the  plural  form  of  El,  or  Eloah  (as 
found  in  Gen.  i.  1)  implies  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. — 
Dr.  A.  Clarke. 

(2.)  Simon  Ben  Joachi  on  this  word  says :  tl  Come  and  see  the 
mystery  of  the  word  Elohim  there  are  three  degrees,  and  each 
degree  by  itself  alone,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  all  one, 
and  joined  together  in  one,  and  are  not  divided  from  each  other." 

(3.)  The  verb  "  bara"  joined  in  the  singular  number  with  this 
plural  noun  is  regarded  as  teaching  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Persons 
in  the  work  of  creation. 

(4.)  Similar  views  held  respecting  Gen.  i.  26  ;  xi.  6,  7  ;  in  which 
occur  the  plural  pronouns  "  Us"  and  "Our"  The  three  Divine 
Persons  (1)  co-operated  in  the  creation  of  man;  (2)  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  post-deluvian  world ;  and  (3)  the  sovereign 
administration  of  j  ustice,  the  scheme  of  providence,  and  the 
government  of  the  universe,  as  the  result  of  their  united  purpose 
and  infinitely  wise  counsel. 

Each  person  has  a  distinct  office  inthe  redemption  of  the  world. 
—Pp.  245-248. 

(1.)  The  Father  and  the  Son,  though  distinct  in  personality, 
are  one  in  essence  : — See  John  i.  1 ;  x.  28-30  ;  xiv.  9 ;  xii.  45. 

(2.)  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  essence,  but  distinct  in 
personality : — See  Psa.  xcv.  7-12,  where  Jehovah  speaks  to  us  in 
the  first  person,  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  Jehovah  to  us  in 
the  third  person.  St.  Paul  refers  the  passage  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Heb.  iii.  7. 

(3.)  The  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  in  the  Godhead, 
though  characterized  by  distinct  personality  : — John  xiv.  18,  and 
xvi.  7,  where  Christ  is  shewn  to  be  distinct  from  the  Comforter, 
and  yet  identified  with  Him. 
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(4 )  The  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  the 
gon : — See  John  xiv.  26,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  be  sent 
by  the  Father  ;  also  xv.  26,  where  Christ  says  He  will  send  Him 
from  the  Father. 

(o.)  The  incarnation  proves  that  the  Son  proceeds  equally  from 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost : — Isa.  xlviii.  16  ;  Luke  i.  35. 

(6.)  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  having  the  same  essen- 
tial properties  and  attributes,  must  be  one  in  essence,  as  there 
cannot  be  two  separate,  infinite  natures. 

(7.)  From  John  xvi.  14,  15,  it  is  evident  that  the  Father  and  the 
SDn  are  contained  in  each  other.     See  also  John  xiv.  11. 

(8.)  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  with,  and  contained  in, 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Believers  are  said  to  be  "full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."    John  xiv.  23. 

(9.)  The  unity  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  proved  by  the 
foregoing  facts  and  arguments. — Pp.  248-251. 

Popular  objections  answered  : — 

1st.  Objection. — "  God  is  not  three,  but  one." 

Answer. — There  are  not  three  Divine  natures ;  but  (1)  a  plurality 
of  personality  with  the  unity  of  one  Divine  nature  not  unreason- 
able ;  (2)  nor  is  it  unscriptural,  seeing  the  common  name  for  God 
among  the  Jews  was  plural. 

2nd.  Objection. —  '  Three  persons  of  equal  power  and  glory  in  the 
Godhead  implies  three  Gods." 

Answer. — One  Divine  nature  belongs  equally  to  each ;  not 
separately,  but  unitedly  considered.     Each  supremely  Divine. 

3rd.  Objection  — "  There  are  three  manifestations  of  God  to  man, 
but  that  it  is  inconceivable  and  unreasonable  to  imagine  them  to  be 
three  distinctpersons." 

Answer. — The  divine  triplicity  is  very  different  from  three  dis- 
tinct manifestations  of  one  Divine  Person;  a  mere  manifestation 
has  not  the  attributes  of  personal,  free,  and  intelligent  beings. 

4th.  Objection.— ■"  If  the  personal  pronouns  in  Gen.  i.  26  imply  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  there  must  be  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  man,"  &c. 

Answer.— Man  made  in  the  moral  and  not  in  the  natural  image 
and  likeness  of  God. 

5th.  Ohjvction.—"In  both  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ment God  is  spoken  of  as  One." 

Answer.— In  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  an  absolute 
and  entire  Oneness  is  not  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Being  ;  but  they 
generally  ppeak  of  God  under  a  name  involving  the  idea  of  plurality. 
In  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  God  because  He  is  Divine,  and  is, 
in  His  personality,  distinguished  from  the  Father. 

6th.  Objection. — "  The  Trinity  incomprehensible  to  human 
reason,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  believe  it." 

Answer. — If  the  essence  and  infinite  perfections  of  God  cannot 
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be  fully  comprehended  by  man,  it  is  ridiculous  to  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  because  he  is  unable  to  understand  it. — Pp. 
252-255. 

1.  Passages  of  Scripture  where  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  shown  to  be  in  connection 
with  one  another : — Matt.  iii.  16,  17 :  xxviii.  18-20  ;  John  xiv.  26 ; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

2.  Passages  where  Divine  attributes  and  Acts  are  ascribed  to 
each  person  in  the  Trinity :  — 

(1  )  The  Father  .—Gen.  i.  1 ;  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxiii.  19 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  27,  xxxix.  29  ;  Psa.  ix.  7,  xxxvi.  6,  cii.  25-27,  cxlvii.  5 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  16,  xliv.  6,  24,  xlv.  18.  20-22  :  Mai.  iii.  6 :  Acts  xv.  18 : 
Rom.  i.  20  ;  Heb.  vi.  17,  18. 

(2.)  The  Son;— Matt.  xi.  27;  John  i.  1-3,  viii.  58,  xvii.  5, 
xx.  28 ;  Rom.  i.  3,  ix.  5 ,  1  Cor.  iv.  3 :  Col.  i.  15-17  ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11, 
iii.  21 ;  Titus  ii.  13. 

(3.)  The  Holy  Ghost — His  Personality  and  Divinity  taught  and 
implied  : — Gen.  i.  2  ;  Matt.  iii.  16,  17,  xii.  18 ;  John  xv.  26,  xvi. 
13,  14 ;  Acts  i.  8,  16,  xx.  23 ;  Rom.  viii.  26,  xv.  13-19  ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  10,  11,  xii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18;  Heb.  ix.  14  :  1  Pet.  i.  2,  iii.  18-20 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  20,  21. 


DOCTRINE   DEFINED. 

"  Glory  to  God  the  Trinity, 

Whose  name  has  mysteries  unknown ; 
In  essence  one,  in  persons  three, 

A  social  nature,  yet  alone." — Dr.  Watts. 

I. — The  Sacred  Trinity. 

The  important  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  though  not  fully  ex- 
plained, is  clearly  and  satisfactorily  revealed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  meaning  of  Trinity  is,  that  there  is  one 
God  in  three  distinct  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
We  have  seen  that  God  is  an  eternal,  incomprehensible  spirit, 
infinite  in  all  his  perfections ;  who  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  and  who  governs  them  by  his  wise  providence.  The 
word  person  signifies  the  essence,  with  a  particular  manner  of 
subsistence,  which  the  Greek  fathers  called  hypostasis  ;  taking 
it  for  the  incommunicable  property  that  makes  a  person. 
We  believe  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holg  Ghost  to  be  three  dis- 
tinct persons  in  the  Divine  nature  ;  because  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  speaking  of  these  three,  do  distinguish  them  from 
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one  another,  as  we  use,  in  common  speech,  to   distinguish 
three  several  persons. 

In  these  days  of  speculative  refinement  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  often    ignored,  when  the  work  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  acknowledged;  but  "  these  Three  are 
One,"  and  yet  distinct,  and  in  the  scheme  of  salvation  they 
all  appear.      In  the  ministry  and  mediation  of  Jesus  the 
persons  of  the  Godhead  are  seen  united  in  the  great  work  of 
man's  blessing  and  redemption.     "  As  soon   as  the  ministry 
of  the  Sox  commenced,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  the 
Spirit  descended  like  a  dove,  and  '  abode  upon  him/  while 
the  words  of  the  Father  were  heard, '  this  is  my  beloved  Son 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,'  words  expressive  not  merely  of 
delight  in  him  as  the  Son,  but  as  the   Son   commencing  the 
ministry  of  grace  and    salvation    by  the  Spirit,   and  who 
'through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  unto  God." 
Hence  Bishop  Home  says  :  "  Let  none  persuade  you  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation only.     Our  religion  is  founded  upon  it.     For  what  is 
Christianity  but  a  manifestation  of  the  three  Divine  Persons 
as  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  man's  redemption,  begun, 
continued,  and  to  be  ended  by  them,  in  their  several  relations 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier  ;  three  persons  in  one  God  ?     If  there  be  no  Son 
oi  God,  ivhere  is  our  redemption  ?    If  there  be  no  Holy  Spirit, 
where  is  our  sa notification  ?     Without  both,  where  is  our  sal- 
vation /     And  if  these  two  persons  be  anything  less   than 
Divine,  why  are  we  baptized  equally  in  the   name   of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost?     Let  no 
man,  therefore,  deceive  you.     This  is  the  true  God  and  eterncd 
life,'' —Discourses  on  the  Trinity. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  objection  brought  against  this 
doctrine  is,  that  it  is  incomprehensible.  The  substance  of 
the  object  commonly  made  on  this  subject  may  be  thus 
stated  : — 

"  I  he  term  revelation  is  only  applicable  to  those  things 
which  are  made  known,  consequently  which  are  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  our  reason — that  is,  which  maybe  com- 
prehended. What  is  not  brought  down  to  a  level  with,  our 
rational  powers  cannot  be  understood,  and  of  course  is  no 
revelation  to  us.      Did  the  Gospel  really  contain  doctrines 
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above  reason,  it  would,  so  far,  cease  to  be  a  Divine  revela- 
tion. We  may  also  safely  conclude  that,  as  the  Gospel  was 
originally  preached  to  the  poor,  and  intended  more  especially 
for  them,  as  it  is  a  revelation  to  babes  in  knowledge,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  contain  any  mysterious  or  incompre- 
hensible doctrine.  Nay,  to  believe  a  doctrine  which  we 
cannot  comprehend  is  impossible  and  absurd.  We  may  say 
we  believe  it ;  but  we  cannot  really  believe  it,  because  we 
know  not  what  it  is.  And  if  we  say  we  believe  what  we  do 
not  understand,  we,  in  fact,  say  we  believe  we  know  not 
what ;  and  how,  in  that  case,  are  we  either  to  explain  or 
give  a  reason  for  what  we  believe  ?  It  is  impossible.  Where 
mystery  begins,  faith  and  religion  end." 

In  answer  to  this  method  of  reasoning,  if  it  deserve  that 
name,  we  remark  that,  if  it  prove  anything,  it  proves  by 
far  too  much.  It  will  banish  from  the  list  of  credible  things 
many  articles  of  belief,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  thinks 
of  doubting,  much  less  of  rejecting.  In  fact,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  reasoning  stated  above,  a  man  can  believe  noth- 
ing, or  next  to  nothing  ;  for  there  is  very  little,  if  anything, 
with  which  we  are  daily  conversant,  either  in  nature,  provi- 
dence, or  grace,  that  we  can  fully  comprehend.  Mystery 
surrounds  our  path  wherever  we  go  ;  and  on  every  subject 
that  comes  before  our  mind,  physical  or  moral,  after  we  pro- 
ceed a  few  steps,  we  are  met  by  impenetrable  mystery.  The 
facts  are  indubitable,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  exist  as 
facts,  the  process  by  which  they  are  brought  about,  and  the 
reasons  of  that  process,  are  alike  wholly  unknown.  "  What 
is  this  God,  about  whom  you  have  been  saying  so  much  ?  " 
said  an  unbeliever  to  a  preacher,  after  hearing  a  discourse 
about  God.  "  God  is  a  spirit,"  replied  the  preacher.  "  What 
is  a  spirit  ?"  asked  the  sceptic,  fiercely.  "  What  is  a  corn- 
stalk ?  "  rejoined  the  preacher.  "  Why — why — why — a 
cornstalk  is  a  cornstalk."  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  preacher, 
"  a  spirit  is  a  spirit ;  and  if  you  cannot  tell  me  what  a  corn- 
stalk is,  which  you  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  and  know 
has  an  existence,  why  do  you  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  the 
Infinite  Spirit  is,  or  why  do  you  doubt  His  existence  ?"  The 
sceptic  was  dumb,  as  all  sceptics  will  be  when  they  stand 
to  be  judged  by  that  God  whose  name  they  blaspheme,  and 
whose  word  they  despise. 
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The  truth  is,  it  is  only  allowed  to  man,  in  the  present  state, 
to  perceive  effects,  to  observe  facts,  to  arrange  them  in  the 
best  order,  and  to  make  the  best  deductions  from  them  that 
he  can ;  that  he  may  forsee  how  far  similar  effects  may  be  ex- 
pected in  given  circumstances,  and  thus  be  able  to  apply 
them  to  purposes  of  practical  utility.  He  can  do  no  more. 
He  may  talk  in  proud  and  pompous  language  of  unfolding 
and  explaining  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  may  sometimes 
imagine  that  he  has  really  done  so  :  but  it  is  an  entire  mis- 
take. Still,  all  that  he  knows  is  a  few  facts.  Of  the  essence 
of  things,  or  of  the  nature  of  causation,  in  any  case,  he 
knows  nothing — literally  nothing. 

Were  human  reason  competent  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  present  world,  then  it  might,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  cavil  at  the  mystery  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  "  But  if 
it  cannot  explain  how  the  will  lifts  the  arm,  how  a  ponderous 
planet  is  chained  to  a  central  sun,  how  a  poor  wayside  nettle 
is  produced  and  sustained,  if,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  single 
phenomenon  in  creation  out  of  which  it  can  wring  the  en- 
tire mystery,  let  us  not  beg  the  whole  question  by  assuming 
the  sufficiency  of  one  intelligence,  and  by  making  this  the 
sole  standard  by  which  marvels  on  earth  and  revelations  from 
heaven  are  to  be  tried." 

To  reveal,  then,  does  not  signify  in  all  cases,  or,  indeed,  in 
almost  any  case,  to  explain.   Anything  may  be  revealed,  and 
remain  a  profound  mystery  still.  When  the  discoverer  of  the 
Magnet  brought  to  light  a  series  of  facts  concerning  that 
wonderful  influence,  he  may  be  said  to  have  revealed  to  men 
a  knowledge  of  them.     But  did  he  explain  them  ?      Have 
they  ever  been  explained  to  the  present  hour  ?     Why  does 
the  magnetic  needle  point  to  the  poles  ?     Why  does  it,  in 
any  case,  deviate  from  the  true  meridian  ?   Why  do  some  of 
its  known  and  registered  laws  differ  so  entirely  from  those 
of  all  other  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ?      To 
these  inquiries  the  most  acute  philosophers  have  nothing  to 
reply.      The  principles  upon  which  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion rest  are  still  hidden  from  our  view  by  a  veil  which  no 
man  has  been  able  to  penetrate.     Yet  no  man  thinks  of 
doubting  the  facts  alluded  to,  or  of  questioning  the  great 
utility  of  the  knowledge  of  them  to  mankind.     And  for  any- 
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thing  we  know,  both  the  person  and  property  of  men  may- 
be transported  across  oceans  just  as  safely,  and  as  ex- 
peditiously, with  our  present  scanty  knowledge,  as  if  we  were 
able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  Again,  "  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sound  thereof,"  and 
feel  its  genial  aad  reviving  influence  upon  our  frame  as  we 
cross  the  green  dales  and  ascend  the  mountain  :  but  we  can- 
not tell  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goeth.  But  would  any 
man  now  deny  the  existence  of  the  wind  because  he  cannot 
tell  the  source  of  its  endless  variations,  or  define  the  rules, 
if  there  be  any,  by  which  he  might  calculate  them  ?  But 
while  all  this  is  covered  with  mystery,  the  mariner  spreads 
his  canvass  to  the  gale  without  hesitation,  and  receives  all 
the  benefits  of  its  impulse,  in  traversing  the  deep,  perhaps 
just  as  well  as  if  he  knew  all  that  is  knowable  on  the  sub- 
ject. By  the  aid  of  electricity  man  is  able  to  flash  his 
thoughts  over  continents  and  under  oceans  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  thousand  miles  per  second.  This  is  a  great 
mystery, — the  fact  is  revealed,  or  made  known,  but  the 
wisest  electricians  are  not  able  to  explain  the  fact,  or  even 
approach  to  an  explanation. 

Again :  Unitarians  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  be- 
cause of  its  mysteriousness  ;  but  to  be  consistent,  they  should 
turn  Atheists,  because  they  cannot  fully  comprehend  God. 
Do  any  of  them  doubt  the  propriety  of  saying  that  many  of 
the  attributes  of  God  are  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word  ?  Tet 
no  one  means  by  this  that  revelation  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend them  ;  but  only  that  it  asserts  the  fact  that  such  per- 
fections exist  in  Jehovah,  and  makes  a  practical  application 
of  them.  For  example,  that  God  is  omnipresent,  revela- 
tion distinctly  and  frequently  affirms.  But  does  it  explain 
this  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  Does  any  man  think 
of  comprehending  it  ?  Should  we  not  consider  that  man  as 
insane  who  should  talk  of  being  able  to  comprehend  it? 
What  do  we  mean,  then,  when  we  say  that  this  doctrine  is 
revealed  ?  We  certainly  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we 
are  assured  the  fact  exists.  "  This,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "is 
a  point  much  to  be  observed.  There  are  many  things  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Part  of  these  God  hath 
revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit ;  '  revealed,'  that  is,  unveiled, 
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uncovered;  that  part  he  requires  us  to  believe  Part  of 
them  he  has  not  revealed ;  that  we  need  not— and,  indeed, 
cannot— believe ;  it  is  far  above,  out  of  our  sight.  Now, 
where  is  the  wisdom  of  rejecting  what  is  revealed,  because  we 
do  not  understand  what  is  not  revealed  ?  of  denying  the  fact, 
which  God  has  unveiled,  because  we  cannot  see  the  manner, 
which  is  veiled  still  ?" 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  the  one  only 
living  and  true  God  exists  in  a  Trinity  of  Persons— the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Father  is  of 
none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding  ;  that  the  Son  is,  in 
a  mysterious  manner,  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
is  a  Divine  Person,  equal  with  the  Father;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  also  a  Divine  Person,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  these  Three  are 
One,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory.  We 
think  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  this  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  that  is,  declare  the  fact,  without  explaining  it ; 
and,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  alone,  we  believe  the  fact 
simply  as  revealed,  while  we  confess  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
man  on  earth  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  understand  this  august 
mystery.  It  is  stated  that  Saint  Augustine  was  one 
day  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  meditating  on  the  Trinity, 
and  endeavouring  to  comprehend  more  respecting  this 
most  glorious  and  mysterious  truth  than  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  know.  Whilst  so  engaged,  he  saw  a  child  seated 
on  the  sand,  holding  in  one  hand  a  small  shell,  and  with 
another  pouring  water  into  it.  After  observing  the  child  for 
awhile,  Augustine  enquired  the  nature  of  his  employment. 
"  I  am  trying,"  said  the  child,  "  to  empty  the  sea  into  this 
shell."  *'  Can  you  think  such  an  action  possible  ?"  said  the 
Saint.  "  Not  more  foolish  than  you,  Saint  Augustine,"  re- 
plied the  child,  "  to  endeavour  with  the  reason  of  man  to 
comprehend  fully  the  Divine  Trinity."  In  how  many  places 
is  this  lesson  taught  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ?  Job 
xi.  7,  8  ;  Psa,  cxxxix.  6.  Whether  glorided  spirits,  or  angels 
around  the  throne  of  God,  comprehend  it,  we  pretend  not  to 
conjecture ;  although  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  things 
relating  to  the  Divine  mode  of  existence  will  be,  to  the  most 
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exalted  principalities  and  powers  in  heaven,  entirely  and  for 
ever  incomprehensible,  and  for  anything  we  can  tell  to  the 
contrary,  that  under  consideration  may  be  among  the 
number. 

But,  however  mysterious  this  fact,  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
Divine  existence,  may  be,  it  is  not  more  incomprehensible 
than  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  and   other  attributes  of  the 
Godhead  which  are  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  which  Uni- 
tarians, no  more  than  others,  ever  think  of  calling  in  ques- 
tion.    It   is    said   to  be    utterly  incredible  that  any  being 
should  be  One  in  Three  at  the  same  time.     There  is  said  to 
be  an  absurdity — a  self-evident,  mathematical  absurdity,  in 
the  very  proposition ;  and  no  one,  our  opponents  allege,  can 
be  required  to  believe  that  which  is.  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  in  terms,  a  manifest  absurdity.     They  confess 
that  we  may  believe  that  which  is  above  reason,  but  not  that 
which  is  plainly  and  undoubtedly  contrary  to  reason.     But 
does  not  all  this  presumptuous  language  arise  from  our  ven- 
turing to  do  what  the  Scriptures  expressly  and   strongly 
condemn,  viz.,  considering  God  as  a  being  altogether  such 
an  one  as  ourselves  ?     "When  the  Most  High  speaks  of  him- 
-  self  to  mortals,  it  must  be  in  the  language  of  mortals.     But 
shall  we  not  certainly  and  greatly  err  if  we  interpret  that 
language  as  meaning,  when  applied  to  Jehovah,  the  same 
thing  that  it  means  when  applied  to  ourselves  ?     Tet  is  not 
this  error  the  foundation  of  the  whole  objection  ?     When  it 
is  objected  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  contrary  to 
reason,  what  is  meant  ?     Does   the  objector  mean  that  the 
doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  contrary  to 
reason,  as  it  exists  in  the  infinite  and  eternal  Mind  ?    If  this 
be  his  meaning,  the  assertion  is  utterly  denied.     He  does 
not  understand  what  the  nature  of  things  is  ;  and,  of  course, 
is  not  qualified,  unless  to  a  very  small  extent,  to  pronounce 
what   is,   or   is    not,    contrary   to    it.      Until   he   is    able 
to  comprehend  the  natuee  of  all  things,  and  among  others, 
of  God  Himself,  he  surely  ought  to  be  cautious  in  pro- 
nouncing what  is  irreconcileable  with  reason. 

But  if  he  means  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  contrary 
to  his  reason — contrary  to  his  narrow,  unphilosophical  pre- 
judices, which  render  him  unwilling  to  allow  anything  in 
God  which  he  does  not  perceive  in  himself  or  in  creatures, 
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then  it  may,  indeed,  be  so,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  such  reason ;  but  this,  we  humbly 
conceive,  will  be  no  solid  objection  to  it  with  any  reasonable 

man. 

An  eminent  Biblical  critic  thus  points  out  the  difference 
between  reason  and  reasoning :  "  Eeason  is  God's  gift,  the 
handmaid  of  faith  ;  the  •  mind '  or  '  understanding '  which 
'  God  hath  given  us  that  we  may  know  Him ;'  1  John  v.  20  ; 
which  Christ '  opened,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures,' Luke  xxiv.  45  ;  with  which  we  are  to  speak  or  sing, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  9-19  ;  and  in  which  we  are  not  to  be  children, 
20  ;  with  which  we  are  to  love  God,  Matt.  xxii.  37,  and 
serve  Him,  Eom.  vii.  25  ;  where  He  writes  His  laws,  Heb.  x. 
10  ;  in  which  we  are  to  '  be  renewed,'  Eph.  iv.  23  ;  and  'fully 
persuaded,'  Eom.  xiv.  5.  '  He  that  received  seed  into  the 
good  ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  word  and  understandeth 
it ;'  Matt.  xiii.  23.  Faith  is  no  blind  assent,  but  intelligent 
reception  of  Divine  truth  by  the  reason  when  enlightened 
of  God. 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  reasonings  of  men  '  exalt  themselves 
against  the  knowledge  of  God  ; '  2  Cor.  x.  5.  The  '  thoughts,' 
'imaginations,'  in  these  men  have  'become  vain;'  Eom.  i. 
21 ;  '  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they 
are  vain ; '  1  Cor.  iii.  20.  These  the  devout  believer  '  hates;' 
Ps.  cxix.  113.  The  skill  of  the  '  disputer  of  this  world,' 
however  brilliant  in  its  own  sphere,  goes  wrong  when  it 
touches  the  things  of  God.  These  are  not  matters  for  logical 
deduction  to  eliminate,  but  for  enlightened  reason  to  receive 
in  their  purity  and  simplicity ;  Prov.  xxx.  5,  6.  The  rea- 
sonings of  the  natural  mind  are  the  opposite  to  simple  faith, 
alike  when  they  deny  God's  word,  or  evade  its  force." 

Again:  If  the  doctrine  under  consideration  be  so  repugnant 
to  human  reason,  surely  the  philosophers  would  be  against 
it  ?  but  a  writer  in  ihe  London  Quarterly  Review  (April,  1872) 
shows  that  the  best  philosophy  of  the  period  is  against  the 
Lmtamns,  and  that  the  ascendant  school  of  metaphysics 
to-day  iSHn^mvocallyTrinitarian.  We  give  the  following  quo- 
tations from  this  able  article  :— Sir  William  Hamilton  says, 
"It  18  not  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  contrary  to 
reason,  if  we  understand  by  this  term  the  general  reason  of 
men,  tor  we  shall  find  that  the  doctrine  in  some  form  has 
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entered  into  all  the  ancient  religions  of  mankind.'  Mansel 
also  :  '  How  can  One  be  many,  or  the  many  one  ?  The  ob- 
jection lies  equally  against  any  attempt  to  represent  the 
Divine  nature  and  attributes  as  infinite.  How  can  there  be 
a  variety  of  attributes,  each  infinite  in  its  kind,  and  yet  al- 
together constituting  one  Infinite?  Or  how,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  the  Infinite  be  conceived  as  existing  without  di- 
versity at  all  ?'  In  fact,  the  last  results  of  speculation  every- 
where  prove  that  there  is  in  the  intuitions  of  the  human 
reason  much  that  answers  to,  and  seems  to  bespeak,  this 
great  truth  in  Christian  theology,  which  is  the  great  security 
against  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Pantheism.  Surely,  when 
Unitarians  find  a  man  so  much  in  sympathy  with  some  of 
their  ideas  as  Coleridge  declare,  '  The  article  of  Trinity  is 
religion,  is  reason,  and  its  universal  formula  ' — and  another, 
whom  they  greatly  admire,  F.  W  Robertson,  declare  it  to  be 
'  the  sum  of  all  that  knowledge  which  has  yet  been  gained  by 
man ' — and  their  own  Bancroft  affirm  that  '  the  truth  of  the 
Triune  God  dwells  in  every  system  of  thought  that  can  pre- 
tend to  vitality,'  and  describe  Arianism  as  an  attempt  to 
Paganise  Christianity,  they  may  well  allow  a  doctrine  which 
*  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  an  intuition  of  the  faith, 
constituting,  as  Neander  says,  from  the  first  the  funda- 
mental consciousness  of  the  Church,  to  stand  in  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  without  any  further  attempt  to  assail  it  with 
the  weapons  of  their  weak  and  shallow  philosophy." 

On  account  of  the  poverty  of  language  we  are  obliged  to 
express  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Unity  by  the  term  Trinity. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  best  word  for  the  purpose  that  language 
affords.  But  before  any  one  undertakes  to  decide  that  a 
Trinity  of  Persons  in  God  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
Unity,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  Unity  is.  But  is 
any  man  able  to  do  this  ?  Most  people  are  probably  ready 
to  suppose,  at  first  view,  that  this  is  an  easy  task  ;  that  the 
idea  expressed  by  this  word  is  so  plain,  simple,  and  perfectly 
intelligible,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  defining  it  aright. 
But  we  suspect  that  the  more  an  enlightened  and  acute  mind 
contemplates  the  subject,  the  more  he  will  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  like  the  subject  of  personal  identity,  and  some 
others  of  similar  character,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending and  stating  it,  which  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  in- 
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superable.  An  individual  man  is  one — yet  he  is  made  up  of 
soul  and  body,  and  some  say  of  a  third  part,  called  spirit ; 
each  having  its  distinct  and  appropriate  nature.  But  does 
this  two-fold,  or  three-fold,  nature  interfere  with  his  unity  ? 
I  presume  no  one  will  suppose  it  does.  But  why  not,  on  the 
principle  of  the  objection  which  we  are  repelling  ?  A 
machine  is  one,  though  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts.  In 
what  sense  is  Unity  applied  here  ?  A  legislative  body  is  one, 
though  composed  of  many  members.  What  is  meant  by 
Unity  in  this  case  ?  We  are  accustomed  to  say,  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  in  mechanical  philosophy,  it  is  a  true  saying,  that 
more  than  one  substance  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time  ?  But  are  we  sure  that  this  axiom  has  any 
application  to  spirit — and,  above  all,  that  it  applies  to  that 
Infinite  Spirit  who  is  everywhere  equally  present  ?  In  short, 
if  we  cannot  tell  what  TTkity  means  ;  if  we  find  ourselves 
utterly  perplexed  when  we  undertake  to  define  what  Oneness, 
in  the  abstract,  implies,  and  especially  what  it  means  when 
ascribed  to  the  Great  Eternal,  who  is  exalted  above  all  bless- 
ing and  all  praise,  we  surely  cannot  be  prepared  to  decide 
how  far  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Essence  is  incon- 
sistent with  it,  and  involves  anything  like  an  absurdity  or 
contradiction. 

But  further;  suppose  we  were  able  to  comprehend  and 
define  perfectly  what  Unity  means,  and  to  remove  every 
difficulty  on  that  score,  has  any  Trinitarian  ever  said  that 
the  Deity  is  one  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  is  three  ?  If 
anything  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  asserted,  it  might  be 
called  a  contradiction.  But  this,  it  is  well  known,  is  expli- 
citly disavowed,  and  the  contrary  asserted,  by  all  sober 
believers  m  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  how  far  it  is 
consistent  with  candour  and  honesty  in  disputants,  on  the 
Unitarian  side,  to  be  perpetually  recurring  to  an  implied 
c har-e  on  this  subject,  for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
men,  that  when  Trinitarians  say  there  are  three  Per- 
sons m  the  Godhead,  they  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
sa\ ,  that  bod  is  three  and  one  in  the  same  sense.  The  Unity 
refers  to  one  respect,  the  Trinity  to  another.  How  this  is 
to  be  explained  they  do  not  pretend  to  know,  or  even  to 
h*\  e  an  opinion.    They  consider  it  as  their  duty  simply  and 
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humbly  to  receive  the  fact  as  a  great  mystery,  without  pre- 
suming to  comprehend  it,  or  to  attempt  a  development  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  fact  exists ;  just  as  they  receive  the 
fact  of  the  Divine  omnipresence,  or  of  the  blessedness  of 
heaven  ;  although  the  same  Bible  which  reveals  these  facts 
declares  that  they  are  both  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
minds. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  asked,  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  ?     What  kind  of 
distinction  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  person  ? 
We  frankly  answer,  we  do  not  know.     We  find  a  certain 
three-fold  mode  of  existence  in  the  Deity  frequently  referred 
to  in  Scripture,  but  not  explained ;  it  may  be  because  it  is 
not  possible  adequately  to  explain  it  to  creatures  in  our  situa- 
tion ;  perhaps  not  even  to  any  created  being.     There  is  an 
essential  poverty  in  all  human  language,  when  we  attempt 
to  speak  of  the  properties   of  spirits,  and  more  especially 
when  we  speak  concerning  the  most  exalted  and  incompre- 
hensible of  all  Spirits.     The  term  person  has  been  employed 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  to  express  the  distinction  before  us, 
for  many  centuries.    We  found  it  in  use  ;  and,  not  knowing 
a  better  term  for  the  purpose  intended,  we  have  cheerfully 
adopted  and  continue   to  use  it  still.     We   by  no   means 
understand  it,  however,  in  a  gross  or  carnal  sense.     We 
utterly  deny  that  we  mean  by  it  three  distinct,  independent 
beings ;  for  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God.     But  we 
mean  to  express  it  by  a  certain  (to  us  mysterious)  three- 
fold mode  of  existence,  in  the  one  living  and  true  God,  which 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  an  ineffably  glorious  society  in  the 
Godhead,   and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  I,  Thou,  He,  in  that  ever-blessed  society.     In 
short,  to  employ  the  language  of  Dr.   Barrow,  we  believe 
"  that  there  is  one  Divine  Nature  or  Essence,  common  to 
three  persons,  incomprehensibly  united,  and  ineffably  dis- 
tinguished ;  united  in  essential  attributes,  distinguished  by 
peculiar  relations ;  all  equally  infinite  in  every  Divine  per- 
fection ;  each  different  from  the  other  in  order  and  manner 
of  subsistence  ;  that  there  is  a  mutual  existence  of  One  in 
All,  and  All  in  One ;  a  communication  without  any  depriva- 
tion or  diminution  in  the  communicant ;  an  eternal  genera- 
tion,  and    an   eternal    procession,   without  precedence  or 
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succession,  without  proper  causality  or  dependence ;  a 
Father  imparting  his  own,  and  the  Son  receiving  his  Father's 
life,  and  a  Spirit  issuing  from  both,  without  any  division  or 
multiplication  of  essence.  These  are  notions  which  may  well 
puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how  they  agree,  but  should 
not  stagger  our  faith  in  assenting  that  they  are  true ;  upon 
which  we  should  meditate,  not  with  hope  to  comprehend, 
but  with  dispositions  to  admire ;  veiling  our  faces  in  the 
presence,  and  prostrating  our  reason  at  the  feet,  of  Wisdom 
so  far  transcending  us." — Barrow's  Defence  of  the  Trinity. 

We  trust  that  the  foolish  proverb,  that  "  where  mystery 
begins,  faith  and  religion  end,"  will  not  in  the  least  influence 
the  reader.  That  mystery  should  be  readily  allowed 
to  exist  everywhere  in  God's  Creation,  and  in  God's  Provi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  be  unceremoniously  rejected 
from  God's  Revelation,  is  indeed  more  than  strange  !  That 
creatures  who  acknowledge  that  the  nature  of  God  is  in- 
finitely unlike,  and  infinitely  above,  that  of  any  other  being 
in  the  Universe,  and  that  their  own  share  of  reason  is  so 
small  that  they  can  scarcely  think  or  speak  intelligibly  about 
it,  or  so  much  as  define  their  own  faculties  of  reasoning, 
should  yet  refuse  to  believe  anything  of  Jehovah  which  does 
not  accord  with  human  notions,  is,  surely,  as  weak  and 
irrational  as  it  is  presumptuous.  But  that  creatures  who  con- 
fess themselves  to  be  miserable  sinners,  lying  at  the  footstool  of 
mercy,  and  standing  in  need  of  a  revelation  from  God  to 
teach  them  what  they  could  not  otherwise  know  concerning 
his  perfections,  and  the  way  of  acceptance  with  Him,  should 
yet,  when  they  acknowledge  that  such  a  Eevelation  has  been 
given,  undertake  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it,  and  to  reject 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  above  the  grasp  of  their  disordered 
and  enfeebled  reason,  argues  a  degree  of  daring  and  in- 
fatuated impiety  which,  if  it  were  not  so  common,  we  should 
be  ready  to  say  could  not  exist.  Wherein  does  it  essentially 
<l liter  from  that  temper  by  which  "angels  became  apostate 
spirits  ?" 

II. — Peesonality  of  the  Holt  Spieit. 

Sabellius  rejected  all  distinctions  of  Persons  in  God.     He 
alleged  that  the  Trinity  was  only  nominal  or  modal,  that  is, 
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that  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  were  only  three  names  or 
offices  of  one  and  the  same  Hypostasis,  or  Person.  He 
affirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God  and  man ;  but  that 
the  one,  undivided  Deity  was  incarnate  in  him.  And  hence 
he  and  his  followers  were  sometimes  called  Patripassians,  be- 
cause they  considered  the  Father  as  incarnate  in  Christ,  and 
were  charged  with  believing  that  the  eternal  Father  might 
suffer. 

Unitarians  with  one  voice  deny  the  Divinity  and  Per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Priestley  declares  that  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  to  understand  nothing  more  than  the 
power  or  influence  of  God,  and  by  no  means  a  distinct  per- 
son. Mr.  Belsham,  with  still  more  freedom  and  less  decorum, 
allows  himself  to  say,  "  The  distinct,  personal  existence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is,  I  believe,  abandoned  by  every  person  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." And  again,  "  The  controversy  (respecting  he  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  is  almost  as  much  at  rest  as  that 
concerning  transubstantiation." 

A  person  has  been  defined  by  Dr.  Waterland  to  be  "  an 
intelligent  agent,  having  the  distinct  character  of  2,  thou,  he."' 
By  Locke,  as  "  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason 
and  reflection  ;"  and  by  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  thus  :  "  By  a  per- 
son, we  are  to  understand  a  singular,  subsistent,  intellectual 
being  ;  or,  as  Boethus  defines  it,  *  an  individual  substance  of 
a  rational  nature.' " 

The  personal  existence  of  the  Spirit  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  personal  identity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indicated  by 
the  application  to  Himself  of  the  personal  pronouns,  "  me  "  and 
"  I."  Acts  xiii.  2.  See  also  what  Christ  says,  John  xiv. 
16,17-26,  xv.  26,  xvi.  8-13,14. 

2.  All  the  attbibtttes  of  an  intelligent  agent  are  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.— Mind,  Rom.  viii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10  ;  John 
xvi.  13  j  will,  1  Cor.  xii.  2  ;  John  viii.  8  ;  Acts  xvi.  6,7  ; 
freedom,  Psa.  Ii.  11  ;  affections,  Rom.  xv.  30  ;  Acts  xv.  28. 
"  But  a  mere  attribute  or  influence  can  have  no  affections  ; 
it  can  have  no  consciousness,  or  pleasure,  or  displeasure. 
Complacency  or  displacency  can  only  exist  in  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence." — Dr.  Stock. 
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3.  He  is  said  to  be  susceptible  of  feelings,  such  as  only  a 
personal  agent  can  be. — For  example,  he  is  said  to  be 
"  vexed,''  Isa.  lxiii.  10 ;  '•  grieved,"  Eph.  iv.  30  ;  "  tempted," 
Acts  v.  9  ;  ''sinned  against,"  Matt.  xii.  31 ;  "lied  unto," 
Acts  v.  3  ;  "  blasphemed,"  Matt.  xii.  31,32. 

4.  Acts  are  ascribed  to  Him  ivhich  only  a  person  can  perform. 
— He  is  said  to  "  strive,"  Gen.  vi.  3  ;  to  "  teach,"  John  xvi. 
26  :  to  "  call  "  to  remembrance,  John  xiv.  20  ;  to  "  search  " 
the  deep  things  of  God,  1  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  to  "  hear,"  John  xvi. 
13  ;  to  "  witness,"  Rom.  viii.  16  ;  to  "glorify"  Christ,  John 
xvi.  11  ;  to  "  testify  "  of  Christ,  John  xv.  26  ;  He  is  said  to 
41  speak,"  John  xvi.  13;  to  "  shew"  the  things  of  Christ  to 
his  people,  John  xvi.  14  ;  to  "  reprove  "  the  world,  John  xvi. 
S  ;  to  "  intercede,"  Rom.  viii.  26 ;  to  "  seal,"  Eph.  i,  13 ;  v. 
30  ;  to  "  distribute  "  gifts,  1  Cor.  xii.  2 ;  to  "  reveal "  future 
events.  Now,  it  is  but  a  fair  inference,  that  he  who  was  to 
do  all  these  things  was  as  real  a  person  as  any  of  the 
Apostles  were. 

III. — The  Holt  Ghost  a  Divine  Person. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  bears  the  names  of  God. — He  is  called 
God,  Acts  v.  3,4  ;  Lord,  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  2  Thess.  iii.  5. 

2.  He  possesses  all  the  attributes  of  God. — Eternity,  Heb. 
ix.  14;  Omnipotence,  Job  xxxiii.  4  ;  Omniscience,  1  Cor.  ii.  10, 
Psa.  cxxxi.  7  ;  Omnipresence,  1  Cor.  vi.  9  ;  Wisdom,  Eph.  i. 
17;  Goodness,  Xeh.  ix.  20,  Psa.  cxliii.  10;  Holiness,  Psa.  Ii. 
2  ;  Love.  Rom.  xv.  30. 

3.  The  works  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  Creadon. — In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  it 
is  declared  that  the  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
which  shows  that  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  acting 
in  diiierent  aspects,  did  bring  the  world  into  existence.  Gen. 
i.  2.  It  was  the  power  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  was 
exoivisi'd,  as  well  as  the  power  of  God  the  Father  and  God 
the  Son.^  "  There  is  a  force,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Morgan, 
D.D.,  "in  the  term  'moved,'  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  bird  brooding  on  her  nest,  im- 
parting heat  and  vitality  to  her  eggs,  and  in  due  time  giving 
hirth  to  a  numerous  oil'spring."  Such  is  the  special  work 
here  ascribed  to  the   Spirit  of  God  in  the  creation  of  the 
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world.  *  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made 
and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth.''  Psa. 
xxxiii.  6.  Here  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  be  the  creator 
of  the  hosts  of  stars  or  heavenly  bodies.  Job  speaks  of  the 
Spirit  as  giving  him  life,  etc  ;  Job  xxxiii.  4 ;  Psa.  civ.  30 . 

(b)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — 
The  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  both  are  spoken 
of  as  having  to  do  with  the  Inspiration  of  the  Word.  1  Pet. 
i.  2  ;  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

(<•)  Regeneration,  or  the  bestowment  of  positive  salvation,  is 
the  work  of  the  Spirit. — He  works  on  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
Prov,  i.  23 ;  Isa  xxxiii.  15,  lix.  15-19-21  ;  Ezekiel  i.  20, 
xxx vi,  25-27,  xxx vii.  1-10  ;  Joel  ii.  28  ;  Zech  iv-  6,  xii.  10  ; 
Mark  xiii.  11  ;  Luke  ii.  27  ;  John  iii.  5,  vi.  39  ;  Acts  ii.  3,  iv. 
31,  vi.  3,  vii.  55,  viii.  29.  He  begins,  carries  forward,  and 
completes  the  work  of  grace  in  believers,  John  iii.  5,6  ;  John 
xiv  26,  xv.  26,  xvi.  9,10,11-13  ;  Acts  vii.  55  ;  Rom.  v.  5, 
viii.  1,2-5-9,10,13,14-16-23-26  ;  Rom.  xv.  13-30  ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
16,  vi.  2,  xii.  3,4,13  :  2  Cor.  iii.  8-17,18,  xiii.  14,  Gal.  v.  17- 
22-23-25,  vi.  8  ;  Eph.  i.  13,  ii  18-22,  iii.  16,  iv.  3-30,  v.  18; 
2  Thess.  ii.  13;  Tit.  iii.  5-6.  He  qualified  the  apostles  for 
their  works.  Acts  i.  6-8;  ix.4,5  ;  John  xv.  26,27;  John  xiv. 
14-18-20  ;  Actsii.  1-4  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12-13  ;  Gal.i.  16;  2  Tim. 
i.  14  ;  Heb.  ii.  4  ;  Mark  xiii.  2  ;  Acts  xvi.  6,  xi.  12,  viii.  29; 
2  Cor.  vi.  4-10. 

(d)  Re  wrought  miracles.  Rom.  xv.  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  4. 

(e)  The  resurrection  or  the  dead.  Rom.  viii.  2 ;  1 
Pet  iii.  18. 

4.  Divine  Worship  is  paid  to  Him. — That  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  equal  in  essence  and  glory  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son  is  further  evident  from  the  fact,  that  unto  his  name,  as 
a  part  of  that  Trinity,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  all  nations  are  to  be  baptized.  "  Go  ye, 
therefore,"  etc.,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  This  is  also  taught  in  the 
form  of  Apostolic  benediction,  which  reads  thus,  "  The  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
hi  union  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all,  Amen."  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14. 

5.  Finally,  our  Lord  teaches  us  that  while  all  manner  of 
sin  committed  against  himself  may  be  forgiven,  the  Eoly 
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Ghost  is  the  object  of  that  one  sin  which  under  none  of  his  dis- 
pensations can  be  forgiven — the  sin  which  hath  never  forgive- 
ness, Deither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come.  So  that, 
if  there  were  a  difference,  it  would  be  fair  to  argue  that  the 
Spirit  is  greater,  rather  than  less  than  the  Son.  Thus  we 
learn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  that  his  Divinity  is  un- 
derived  and  eternal ;  and,  though,  in  the  mediatorial  office, 
He  exists  in  eternal  procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
He  is  inherently  equal  to  both  in  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
glory.  We  are  bound,  then,  to  repudiate  both  the  Arian  and 
the  Sabellian  heresies,  and  to  believe  that,  not  an  illumina- 
tion but  an  essence,  not  an  outstreaming  influence,  but  an 
active  person,  He  lives  and  reigns  on  high  ;  and  to  the  bold 
bla-phemers,  who  deny  his  Divinity,  and,  therefore,  insult  his 
honour,  we  may  address  the  withering  thunderbolt  of 
language  rolled  from  apostolic  lips  upon  the  sceptic  of  old, 
'  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  put  it  into  thy  heart  to  lie  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto 
God.'"  Here,  lying  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  lying 
unto  God. 

IV. — The  Tei-Personalitt  or  God. 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  Hutory  of  Early  Opinions,  declares 
that  even  "if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  been  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  rea- 
sonable man  to  believe  it,  as  it  implies  a  contradiction,  which 
no  miracles  can  prove."  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacred 
Trinity  is  clearly  and  satisfactorily  revealed  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  the  substance  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  on 
tins  subject  is,  that  while  the  Deity  is  in  essence  and  being 
one  and  only  one,  (Deut.  vi.  4,  iv.  35  ;  Psa.  lxxxv.  10  •  1 
Cor.  vm.  4-6),  yet  that  in  this  one  Being  there  are  three  per- 
s«>n<.  This  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  is  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  revealed  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

(1.)  The  Holy  Trinity  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  — 
''  In  the  beginning  God  created,"  etc.,  Gen.  i.  1.  The  noun 
here  is  plural,  but  the  verb  is  singular,  reading  thus,  "  Gods," 
"  He  created."  Christians  in  all  ages  have  seen  here  a  strong 
proof  of  the  triune  God.  See  also  Gen.  iii.  22,  xi.  7,8  ;  Isa. 
vi.  8  ;  Num.  vi  24-27.      "  Every  ones  know  that  verbs  and 
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pronouns  should  agree  in  number  with  the  leading  noun. 
Yet  Elohim,  though  plural,  is  almost  invariably  construed 
with  verbs  and  pronouns  in  the  singular,  as  in  Gen.  i.  1  ;  " 
Elohim  created ;  the  agent  is  plural,  the  verb  singular,  and 
this  strange  form  of  expression  is  used  by  Moses  about  five 
hundred  times.  It  is  not  as  if  the  grammar  had  been  un- 
formed, and  necessitated  such  an  idiom  ;  it  was,  that  the 
writer,  actuated  by  an  inspiring  influence,  selected  a  mode  of 
speech  denoting  an  undoubted  plurality  in  the  agents,  while 
there  was  perfect  unity  in  the  action.  In  a  few  remarkable 
instances,  where  the  personalities  of  the  Godhead  are  de- 
signed to  be  made  prominent,  the  regular  construction  is 
adopted,  and  Elohim  is  combined  with  plural  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns. See  Gen.  i.  26.  '  Elohim  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
own  image.'  If  the  language  is  proper,  there  must  be  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  each  person  must 
be  related  to  us  as  our  Creator.  In  harmony  with  this,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  volume  as  united  in  the  act  of  creation.  Job  xxxiii, 
4  ;  John  i  3;  Isa.  xlviii.  16  ;  Isa.  vi.  5-8  ;  Acts  xxviii.  25 ; 
John  xii.  41."     (See  Dr.  W.  Coolce's  Christian  Theology.) 

(2.)  In  the  Xew  Testament  the  Holy  Trinity  is  clearly  revealed. 
— John  xii.  41;  Acts  xxviii.  25  ;  Matt.  iii.  16,17,  xxviii.  19; 
John  xv.  26,  xiv.  16,17;  Eom.  xv.  30  ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14;  Jude 
xx.  22;  Heb.  ix.  14;  Eph.  iii.  14-16;  1  John  v.  7-11. 
"  Israel  of  old  had  the  name  of  Jehovah  put  upon  them,  when 
it  was  thrice  repeated,  and  a  distinct  blessing  coupled  with 
each  repetition  of  it, — '  Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ; 
Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee  ;  Jehovah  be 
gracious  unto  \  hee,'  '  and  thus  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  put 
my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel.'  How  stands  the  case 
now  ?  Our  Christian  assemblies,  taught  under  the  last  dis- 
pensation, and  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
invoke  the  condescending  goodness  of  the  Mediator,  the 
paternal  love  of  a  reconciled  Father,  fellowship  with  and 
participation  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit ;  and  thus  the  Lord's 
name  is  still  put  upon  the  Lord's  people,  and  you  are  the 
living  witnesses  that  He  thus  blesses  them.  So,  from  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord,  and  especially  from  that  portion  of 
them  which  this  inestimable  chapter  contains  (John  xv.),  we 
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may  see  the  great  Catholic  doctrine  upon  which  all  our  re- 
ligion depends — the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  and  invisible 
Trinity.  So  we  are  emboldened  to  confess,  in  this  last  age 
of  the  church,  as  Christians  have  done  for  1,800  years,  and 
as  they  will  do  while  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  we  worship 
one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  unity,  neither  con- 
founding the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance  ;  as  there 
is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  so  there  is  one  Person  of  the 
Son,  and  one  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  glory  of  each 
is  equal,  and  the  majesty  co-eternal.  And  so,  as  we  believe 
and  as  we  were  baptized,  we  praise  and  glorify  God,  and  say 
with  one  heart  and  voice,  '  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen."' — Dr. 
Q.  Osborne's  sermon  before  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  a  reference  to  the 
experience  of  God's  children  in  this  matter.  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  "He  who  goes  about  to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  and  does  it  by  words  and  names  of  man's  inven- 
tion, talking  of  essences  and  existences,  hypostases  and 
personalities,  priority  in  co-equalities,  and  unity  in  plu- 
ralities, may  amuse  himself  and  build  a  tabernacle  in 
his  head,  and  talk  something  he  knows  not  what.  But 
the  renewed  man,  who  feels  the  power  of  the  Father, 
and  to  whom  the  Son  has  become  wisdom,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption,  in  whose  heart  the  true  love  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  shed  abroad — this  man,  though  he 
•understands  nothing  of  what  is  unintelligible,  yet  he  alone 
truly  understands  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  We  have 
seen  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  revealed  in 
the  Bible  ;  and,  though  it  is,  in  many  respects,  confessedly 
inscrutable,  yet  there  is  one  way  by  which  this  doctrine 
may  be  understood  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  that  is,  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  says — experimentally.  It  is  the  high  honour, 
the  glorious  privilege  of  God's  people,  in  understanding 
the  work  of  redemption,  to  have  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  Gal.  ii.  18,  we  have  this 
glorious  doctrine  set  forth  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
— in  an  experimental  manner.  "  For  through  him  (Jesus) 
we  both  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  have  access  by  one  Spirit  (the 
Holy  Spirit)  unto  the  Father."     Dr.   Owen,  in  his  work  on 
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"  Communion  with  God,"  teaches — what  the  earliest  and 
purest  ages  also  held — "  That,  in  love,  grace,  and  consola- 
tion, believers  may  have  communion  with  each  sacred  Person 
distinctly."  And  some  eminently  pious  individuals  have 
professed  to  enjoy  distinct  intercourse  with  the  individual 
persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Eogers,  Lady  Maxwell,  Bramwell,  John  Smith,  and 
others.  The  Marquis  de  Kenty,  whose  soul  was  often  so 
absorbed  in  intercourse  with  God  that  he  passed  along  the 
gay  streets  of  Paris  as  unmoved  by  all  that  transpired  around 
him  as  if  he  had  been  passing  across  a  desert,  professed  to 
"  carry  about  with  him  an  experimental  verity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ; "  in  other  words,  "  that  he  consciously  distinguished 
the  action  of  one  person  in  the  Trinity  from  another  upon 
his  own  soul."  Now,  we  should  shrink  from  saying  that 
such  an  experience  is  at  variance  with  any  declaration  of 
Holy  Writ,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  passage  that 
sets  it  forth  as  the  privilege  of  the  Christian.  The  Eev. 
James  Macpherson  (see  his  "  Life  of  Eev.  John  Petty,"') 
thinks  its  endorsement  would  lead  to  a  "  species  of  tritheism 
and  mysticism ;  "  and  wisely  remarks,  "  It  is  another  thing 
altogether  for  the  soul  to  be  conscious  of  the  sanctifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  that  Spirit  to  be  led 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  love  of 
the  Father.  Consciousness  of  the  Spirit's  operation  is  one 
thing,  a  subjective  revelation  of  the  action  of  each  distinctly, 
the  one  from  the  other,  is  another ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we 
do  not  dogmatise,  but  pant  after  the  highest  communications 
of  grace  which  the  Godhead  is  pleased  to  impart  to  them 
who  believe."  The  Eev.  Samuel  Coley,  writing  to  his  late 
devout  uncle,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Collins,  concerning  his  con- 
sciousness of  intercourse  with  the  Triune  God,  received  the 
following  reply : — "  I  am  in  possession  of  no  secret.  I  have 
never  either  looked  for,  or  bad,  anything  mystical,  anything 
beyond  what  plain  Scriptures  warrant.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  I  have  any  Divine  manifestations  peculiar  to  myself. 
The  ordering  of  my  thoughts  in  the  manner  I  have  told  you 
of  is  not  '  of  commandment' — is  not  the  result  of  any  ex- 
traordinary leading — it  began  as  a  mental  choice ;  being 
found  convenient  and  profitable,  it  has  grown  into  a  habit. 
In  acts  of  devotion,  my  mind  sees  its  way  most  clearly  when 
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it  talks  with  one  Person.  I,  therefore,  seeking  edification, 
speak  unto  each  of  the  ever-glorious  Three  distinctly  in 
behalf  of  such  things,  and  such  things  only,  as  Holy  Scrip- 
ture sets  forth  to  be  the  province  of  each  distinctly."  At  a 
period  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Petty 's  history,  when  his 
ministry  was  attended  with  overpowering  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  glory,  he  writes  :  "  In  private,  this  morning,  I 
had  such  a  view  of,  and  such  union  with,  the  Trinity  in 
Unity  as  I  had  no  conception  of  before.  I  was  unutterably 
happy  on  my  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Congleton." 
Again,  he  writes :  "  What  union  with  the  Trinity  did  I 
feel !  That  sacred  awe  which  dares  not  move,  and  all  the 
silent  heaven  of.love,  did  indeed  rest  upon  me.  I  am  at  a 
loss  for  language  to  express  my  feelings.  Xever  before  was 
I  so  sensible  of  the  poverty  of  human  language.  I  feel  my 
soul  is  absorbed  in  God.  God  is  love.  My  soul  is  all  love. 
The  heaven  of  heavens  is  all  love,  and  I  am  delighted  with 
the  thought  of  loving  God,  and  being  loved  ot  him  to  all 
eternity."  Mr.  Macpherson,  Mr.  Petty's  devout  and  able 
biographer,  remarks  on  these  extracts  : — 

"  The  experience  to  which  Mr.  Petty  here  refers,  of  union 
or  communion  with  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  has  nothing  ex- 
ceptional in  it,  nothing  mystical,  nothing  beyond  what  is 
taught  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  the  realizing  power  of  a 
living  faith,  distinguishing  the  personal  relation  of  each  one 
of  the  sacred  Three  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  inner  man. 
Distinctiveness  of  thought  is  thus  given  to  the  mind  in  the 
act  of  worship  :  while  the  soul  pleads  with  the  ever-blessed 
and  glorious  Trinity  for  such  communications  of  spiritual 
blessing  as  belong  to  each  respectively.  In  the  work  of  re- 
demption each  divine  person  has  his  own  province;  and  as  it 
has  pleased  God  thus  to  act,  and  to  discover  the  same  to  us. 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  presume  that  we  should  derive  some 
advantage  from  a  recognition  of  this  distinction.  So  thought 
the  late  Robert  Hall;  for,  says  he,  '  We  are  much  wanting 
to  ourselves  in  not  having  more  dealings  with  the  Saviour,  in 
not  addressing  Him  now  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the 
same  personal  directness,  with  which  he  used  to  bo  applied 
to  when  on  earth  for  the  relief  of  bodily  disease.'  This 
distinctness  of  thought,  advised  in  relation  to  our  Saviour, 
should    be  cultivated  in  worship,  in  relation  to  Him  who 
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is  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6,  the  apostle,  speaking  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  and  graces  unto  the  saints,  ascribes  them  dis- 
tinctly, in  respect  of  the  fountain  of  their  communication, 
unto  the  distinct  persons.  'There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit,  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit/  that 
is, the  Holy  Ghost,  verse  11.  'And  there  are  differences 
of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord/  the  same  Lord 
Jesus,  verse  5.  '  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God/  etc.,  even  the  Father,  Eph.  iv.  6. 
So  graces  and  gifts  are  bestowed,  and  so  are  they  received. 

And  not  only  in  the  emanation  of  grace  from  God,  and 
the  illapses  of  the  Spirit  on  us,  but  also  in  all  our  approaches 
unto  God  is  the  same  'distinction  observed.  '  For  through 
Christ  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.'  Eph. 
ii.  18.  Our  access  unto  God  (wherein  we  have  communion 
with  him)  is  dia  christou,  ■*  through  Christ/  en  pneumati, 
'  in  the  Spirit/  and  pros  ton  patera  "  unto  the  Father ;'  the 
persons  being  here  considered  as  engaged  distinctly  unto  the 
accomplishment  of  the  counsel  of  the  will  of  God  revealed  in 
the  Gospel." 

While  all  are  thus  associated  in  the  work  of  grace,  occasion- 
ally our  fellowship  or  communion  is  mentioned  in  reference 
to  each  singly.  Thus  we  read  of  our  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  1  John  i.  6  ;  of  "  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  1  Cor.  i.  9 ;  and  of  "  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  This  fellowship  with 
heaven  is  the  result  of  the  spiritual  mission  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  the  believer  becomes  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  becomes  a  member  of  his  body,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  This  union  is  not  a  physical  one, 
and  of  course  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  it  is  more 
than  a  *  union  of  attachment  of  feeling,  of  love/  for  our 
bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Spirit 
Himself  dwells  personally  in  the  heart  of  the  child  of  God." 

Y. — Testimony  oe  the  Fathers. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  quoted  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
with  respect  to  the  person  and  Divinity  of  Christ.     But  it 
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appears  that  pious  believers,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  were  no  less  jealous  of  any  deviation  from  the  truth 
with  respect  to  the  personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  one  of  the  persons  of  the  adorable  Trinity.  We 
give  the  following  extracts  : — 

Tertullian,  writing  in  opposition  to  Praxeas,  who  denied  all  dis- 
tinctions of  persons  in  tae  God-head,  and  maintained  the  same 
error  which  was  afterwards  revived,  and  has  been  since  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Sabellianisui,  says,  "  The  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  everyone  of  them 
is  God." 

Origen. — He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  divines  of  his 
d  iy,  and  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Trinity  : 
'•  \Vhen  you  confess  one  God,  and  assert  in  the  same  confession 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  One  God.  how 
perplexed,  how  difficult,  how  inextricable  does  this  seem  to  the  un- 
believing !  And  again,  when  you  8ay  that  the  Lord  of  (How  was 
crucified,  and  that  it  was  the  Son  of  Man  who  descended  from 
heaven,  '  How  perplexed,'  cries  he  who  hears,  but  hears  not  with 
faith;  how  difficult  do  these  things  appear!  Because  they  are 
themselves  in  an  error.  But  do  thou  hold  fast,  nor  entertain  a 
doubt  concerning  this  faith,  knowing  that  God  hath  shewed  this 
way  of  faith  unto  thee."  And  again  :  "  There  are  some,  indeed,  who 
make  a  declaration  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  not  in  sincerity  nor  in  truth.  Such  are  all  tikri.tk  s, 
who  indeed  profess  the  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit,  but  not  in  a 
right  and  believing  manner:  for  they  either  separate  the  Son  from 
the  Father,  that  they  may  ascribe  one  nature  to  the  Father,  and 
another  to  the  Son  ;  or  they  erroneously  confound  them,  by  think- 
ing to  make  of  three  a  compound  God  ;  or  by  supposing  only 
thrke  mfikuknt  XAMKs  But  he  who  rijrhtly  confesses  the 
truth,  will  indeed  ascribo  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
their  distinct  properties,  but  confess  that  there  is  no  dilleronce  as 
to  nature  or  substance."  Speaking  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism, 
Origen  says,  "  When  we  come  to  the  grace  of  Baptism  renounc- 
ing all  other  Gods  and  Lord*,  we  acknowledge  one  God  only,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  again:  "I  believe 
that  faith  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
believed  by  all  who  are  united  to  the  Church  of  dud." 

Ci/prian, — This  writer,  though  inferior  to  Origen  in  learning, 
greatly  excelled  him  in  pastoral  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  in  general 
orthodoxy,  and  he  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  under 
consideration : — "  The  Lord  saith,  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  and 
again,  concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
written,  These  three  are  One.     Whoever  does  not  hold  the  law  oi 
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God,  does  not  hold  the  faith  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and 
does  not  hold  the  truth  unto  salvation."  In  a  Council  at  Carthage, 
"  called  to  deliberate  on  the  re  baptising  of  heretics,''  aud  at  which 
Cyprian  presided,  one  of  the  sentences  pronounced  was  the  follow- 
ing:— "  Our  Lord  said,  '  Go  and  baptize  all  nations,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  When,  there- 
fore, we  plainly  see  that  heretics  have  neither  the  Father,  nor  the 
Son,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  ought,  on  coming  into  our  mother 
Church,  to  be  re-born  and  baptized."  The  same  devoted  martyr 
in  another  place  expresses  himself  in  this  pointed  manner :  "  If  any 
one  could  be  baptized  among  the  heretics,  he  might  also  obtain 
remission  of  sins ;  and  if  he  obtained  remission  of  sins,  be  sancti- 
fied, and  made  the  temple  of  God.  I  ask,  of  what  God?  If  of 
the  Creator — he  could  not,  who  did  not  believe  in  him :  if  of 
Christ — neither  could  he  be  his  temple  who  denies  Christ  to  be 
God  :  if  of  the  Holy  Spirit — since  these  three  are  one,  how  could 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  him  who  is  an  enemy  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ?" 

Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  was  a  zealous  champion  for  the  truth, 
and  is  said,  by  Dr.  Miller,  to  have  been  strongly  commended  by 
Basil  for  always  using  the  following  form  of  doxology  :  "  To  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  glory  and  dominion,  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

The  celebrated  confession  of  faith  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who 
flourished  a.d.  235,  precludes  all  doubt  with  respect  to  his  opinions. 
It  is  as  follows :  "There  is  one  God,  the  Father  of  the  living  Word, 
of  the  subsisting  Wisdom  and  Power,  and  of  Him  who  is  his  eternal 
Image  ;  the  perfect  begetter  of  Him  that  is  perfect,  the  Father  ot 
the  only  begotten  Son.  There  is  one  Lord,  the  Only,  of  the  Only, 
God  of  God,  the  character  and  image  of  the  Godhead ;  the  powerful 
Word,  the  comprehensive  Wisdom,  by  which  all  things  were  made, 
and  the  power  that  gave  being  to  the  whole  creation  :  the  true  Son 
of  the  true  Father,  the  Invisible  of  the  Invisible,  the  Incorruptible 
of  the  Incorruptible,  the  Jmmortal  of  the  Immortal,  and  the  Eternal 
of  Him  that  is  eternal.  There  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  its  sub- 
sistence of  God,  which  appeared  through  the  Son  to  mankind,  the 
perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son  ;  the  life  giving  Life ;  the  holy 
Fountain  ;  the  sanctity,  and  the  Author  of  sanctification  ;  by  whom 
God  the  Father  is  made  manifest ;  who  is  over  all,  and  in  all ;  and 
God  the  Son,  who  is  through  all.  A  perfect  Trinity,  which  neither 
in  glory,  or  eternity,  or  wisdom,  is  divided  or  separated  from 
itself." 

Athanasius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  a  great  champion  for  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, says,  "  That  this  is  the  very  faith  of  the  church,  they  (the 
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opposersof  the  Trinity)  may  learn  from  the  commission  which  our 
Lord  gave  to  his  apostles,  when  sending  them  forth.  He  com- 
manded them  to  lay  this  foundation  in  the  church,  eayini:,  'Go 
ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  the  apostles  ^roing 
forth  taught  in  this  very  manner ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  preached  throughout  the  whole  church  under  heaven." 

A  few  years  after  the  Arian  heresy  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  denied  the 

Sersonality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  maintaining  that  what  was  called 
y  this  name  in  Scripture  was  only  a  Divine  energy  diffused 
throughout  the  universe  and  nothing  properly  distinct  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Macedonius  was  condemned  and  deposed  as 
a  heretic  by  a  council  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  360 ;  and  his  opinions 
still  more  solemnly  examined,  and  again  condemned,  by  the  second 
general  council,  convened  at  Constantinople  by  order  of  Theodosius 
a.d.  381.  Here  is  another  instance  in  which  we  see,  not  merely  a 
distinguished  individual,  but  the  whole  Christian  Church,  deliber- 
ating on  a  new  form  of  heresy,  and  solemnly  deciding,  that  the 
Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  were  to  be  considered  as 
fundamental  articles  of  Christian  truth. 

Indeed,  the  learned  Dr.  Miller  says:  'I  can  candidly  say  that 
after  devoting  much  of  my  life  to  reading  of  this  sort,  I  cannot  re- 
collect a  single  instance  in  all  antiquity  in  which  any  indivi- 
dual, or  body  of  individuals,  who  were  known  to  deny  the  Trinity 
of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  or  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
regarded  as  Christians,  or  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church." 

THB   WALDBN8E8. 

That  these  venerable  witnesses  for  the  truth  maintained,  unani- 
mously, and  witb  zeal,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  now  called  the  orthodox, 
is  one  of  the  most  indubitable  facts  in  all  ecclesiastical  hist.  i  v. 
They  speak  in  the  following  language  :  "  We  do  believe  that  there 
is  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

In  an  ancient  Catechism  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  the 
following  questions  and  answers  are  found  :—  (^ues. :  "Dost  thou 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  K'  An. :  "  Yes,  I  do  believe.  For  tin* 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  one 
person  of  the  Trinitv  ;  and,  according  to  the  Divinity,  is  equal  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  Q.  "Thou  believest  God  the  Father, 
and  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost :  thou  ha.-t,  therefore, 
three  Gods."     A.  "  1  have  not  three ;  for  although  there  are  three 
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Persons,  yet,  notwithstanding,  there  is  but  one  Essence."  And  in 
a  '•  brief  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  creed,"  in  early  use  among  that 
people,  there  is  the  following  passage  :  "  We  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  which  God  is  one 
Trinity ;  as  it  is  written  1  John  v.  7.  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  three  are  one." 

■         101 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(275.)  The  Holy  Ghost  not  preached. — In  a  certain  parish 
contiguous  to  the  district  in  which  our  missionary  laboured, 
the  minister  was  one  day  catechising  the  people,  and  put  to 
a  woman,  noted  for  the  then  rare  qualities  of  earnestness  and 
zeal,  the  question,  "  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the  God- 
head ?"  To  the  astonishment  of  all  present  she  replied,  "  There 
are  two  persons  in  the  Godhead — the  Father  and  the  Son." 
Again  the  minister  put  the  question,  and  this  time  with  a  caution. 
The  same  answer  was  given.  "  You  see,"  said  the  parson,  turning 
pompously  to  his  elders,  and  glancing  round  Upon  the  people,  "you 
see  what  comes  of  high-flown  zeal  and  hypocritical  pretence.  This 
woman  thinks  to  teach,  and  herself  is  more  ignorant  than  a  child. 
What  gross  ignorance  !  Woman,  don't  you  know  that  the  correct 
answer  is,  '  There  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,'  &c.  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  I  ken  verra  weel  that  the  catechism  says  sae.  But  whether  am 
I  to  believe  the  catechism  or  yoursel'  ?  We  hear  you  name  the 
Father,  and  sometimes,  but  nae  often,  mak'  mention  o'  the  Son ; 
but  wha  ever  heerd  you  speak  aboot  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  'Deed, 
sir,  ye  never  sae  muckle  as  tauld  us  whether  there  be  ony  Holy 
Ghost,  let  alane  oor  need  o'  His  grace."  The  minister  stood  re- 
buked, and  the  people  went  away  home  to  discuss  and  think. — 
Life  of  Duncan  Mattheson. 

(276.)  Why  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  little  thought  of. —  The 
Father  is  known,  he  is  respected,  he  is  loved.  Could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  His  works  are  palpable,  and  always  present  to  the 
bodily  eyes.  The  magnificence  of  the  heavens,  the  riches  of  the 
earth,  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  the  tumult  of  the  waves,  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder,  the  wonderful  harmony  which  reigns  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  universe,  declare,  with  an  eloquence  in- 
telligible to  every  man,  the  existence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power 
of  God,  the  Father  and  preserver  of  all  that  is.  The  Son  is 
known,  he  is  respected,  he  is  loved.  Not  less  numerous  than  those 
which  proclaim  the  Father,  and  not  less  eloquent,  are  the  preachers 
who  speak  of  him.  The  touching  history  of  his  birth,  of  his  life, 
of  his  death  ;  the  cross,  the  temples,  the  festivals,  popularise  the 
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several  mysteries  of  his  humiliation,  of  his  love,  and  of  his  glory. 
Finally,  the  Eucharist  causes  to  gravitate  towards  him  the  entire 
Christian  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb.  But  is  it  the  same 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  His  peculiar  works  are  not  sensible,  like 
those  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  sanctification  which  he 
effects  on  our  souls,  the  life  which  he  everywhere  diffuses,  escapes 
the  sight  and  the  touch.  He  was  not,  like  the  son,  made  flesh. 
He  has  not,  like  the  Son,  dwelt  in  human  form  among  the  children 
of  Adam.  Only  three  times  did  he  exhibit  himself  under  a  sen- 
sible, though  transitory  emblem :  as  a  dove  at  the  Jordan,  as  a 
luminous  cloud  on  Mount  Tabor,  as  the  tongues  of  fire  at  Pente- 
cost. To  represent  him  the  arts  have  not  been  able,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord,  to  diversify  their  pictures.  Two  symbols  are  all  the 
plastic  means  at  the  disposal  of  piety  to  represent  to  the  eyes  of 
piety  his  existence  and  his  benefactions." — Adapted  from  London 
Quarterly  Review. 

(277.)  The  Bible,  the  Voice  of  the  Spirit— The  late  Dr.  Chalmers 
once  said :  "  If  I  had  my  life  to  begin  again  I  would  read  the  Bible 
more,  and  what  men  have  written  about  it  less.  I  would  keep  my 
mind  in  naked  contact  with  the  sacred  truth,  and  rely  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  to  give  me  the  true  meaning  of  it."  Like  the  sun  in  the 
firmament,  whose  office  is  to  quicken  the  seed  into  life,  to  nourish 
it  unto  growth,  and  to  surround  it  with  an  atmosphere  that  shall 
ripen  it  for  the  harvest,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  agent  whose 
power  quickens  •«  the  seed  which  is  the  Word  of  God  ;"  brings 
out  in  life  the  growth  and  beauty  of  holiness,  and  perfects  the 
work  of  grace  by  making  the  believer  meet  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  glory. 

(278.)  Erasmus  on  the  Trinity.— Even  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
trinity  in  unity  may  be  collected  from  numberless  appearances  in 
nature.  A  consideration  of  the  herb  trefoil  is  said  to  have  been 
the  means  of  fully  convincing  the  learned  Erasmus  of  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  "  These  three  are  one,"  and  yet  three  distinct.  He 
saw  the  same  root,  the  same  fibres,  the  same  pulpy  substance,  the 
same  membraneous  covering,  the  same  colour,  the  same  taste,  the 
same  smell  m  every  part ;  and  yet  the  three  leaves  distinct ;  but 
each  and  all  a  continuation  of  the  stem,  and  proceeding  from  the 
same  root.  Such  a  fact  as  this  may  at  least  illustrate  the  doctrine. 
An  intelligent  shepherd,  whom  he  met  on  the  mountain,  is  said  to 

S??-6*?-**6*!  .the.her?  a»d  the  illustration,  while  discoursing  on 
certain  difficulties  m  the  Christian  faith.  When  a  child  I  heard 
a  learned  man  relate  this  fact.— Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

»k  279')  7^c.7v»»«'Jy.  «w  taught  by  the  Hindoos.— Br.  C.  Buchanan. 
X™  ™"ded  1inuIndia  .for  80m*  jews,  and  who,  therefore,  writes 
irom  personal  observation,  says  in  his  «  Star  in  the  East " :— "  The 
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Hindoos  believe  in  one  God,  Bramah,  the  Creator  of  all  things , 
and  yet  they  represent  him  as  subsisting  in  three  persons ;  and  they 
■worship  one  or  other  of  these  persons  in  every  part  of  India.  And 
what  proves  that  they  hold  this  doctrine  distinctly  is,  that  their  most 
ancient  representations  of  the  Deity  is  formed  of  one  body  and 
three  faces.  Nor  are  these  representations  confined  to  India  alone, 
but  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  oi  the  East.  The  Hindoos  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  persons  in  their  Trinity  (and  that,  too,  the 
second  person)  was  manifested  in  the  Jlesh.  Hence  their  fables  of 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnoo.  And  this  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Deity  is  found  over  almost  the  whole  of  Asia." 

(280.)  The  Infidel  Silenced. — "  Sitting  lately,"  said  one,  "  in  a 
public  room  at  Brighton,  when  an  infidel  was  haranguing  the  com- 
pany upon  '  the  absurdities  of  the  Christian  religion,'  I  could  not 
but  be  pleased  to  see  how  easily  his  reasoning  pride  was  put  to 
shame.  He  quoted  those  passages,  '  I  and  my  .Father  are  one  ;' 
'  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me  ;'  and  that  there  are  three  persons  in 
One  God.  Finding  his  auditors  not  disposed  to  applaud  his  blas- 
phemy, he  turned  to  one  gentleman,  and  said,  with  an  oath, '  Do 
you  believe  such  nonsense  ?'  The  gentleman  replied,  '  Tell  me 
how  that  candle  burns  ?'  *  Why,'  replied  he,  '  the  tallow,  the  cot- 
ton, and  the  atmospheric  air  produce  the  light.'  '  There  they  make 
one  light,  do  they  not  ?'  '  Yes.'  Will  you  tell  me  how  they  are 
one  in  the  other,  and  yet  but  one  light  ?'  '  No,  I  cannot.'  '  But 
you  believe  it?'  He  could  not  say  he  did  not.  The  company  in- 
stantly made  the  application  by  smiling  at  his  folly,  upon  which 
the  conversation  was  changed.  This  may  remind  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  that  if  they  believe  only  what  they  can  explain, 
they  may  as  well  part  with  their  senses,  being  surrounded  by  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  '  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out.'  " 

(281.)  Blasphemy. — To  blaspheme  is  to  speak  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence  ;  to  revile  or  speak  reproach- 
fully of  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  to  speak  evil  of  the  Deity,  by 
uttering  abuse  or  calumny  against  him,  or  by  uttering  reproachful 
language  of  him.  Jesus  said  on  one  occasion,  ''  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  all  sin  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies, 
wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme.  But  he  that  shall  blas- 
pheme against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in 
danger  of  eternal  damnation." 

The  mind  of  the  writer  has  been  painfully  turned  to  the  subject 
of  this  article,  by  a  circumstance  which  recently  occurred  in  one  of 
the  interior  counties  of  this  State.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  not  without  friends,  feeling  restive  and  a  sense  of 
discomfort  as  a  consequence  of  his  confinement  by  business  during 
the  days  usually  given  to  secular  employments,  was  accustomed  to 
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take  his  gun  and  ramble  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods, 
hunting  on  the  Lord's  day.  Recently,  a  Christian  acquaintance 
ventured  to  mildly  reprove  him,  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
account  of  his  sin.  But,  instead  of  receiving  the  reproof  in  the 
way  it  was  given,  the  transgressor  of  God's  requirement  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy  became  very  angry,  and  using  the  most  ter- 
rible imprecations,  cursed  the  Sabbath,  and  the  God  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  used  the  most  contumelious  reproaches  of  the  Deity, 
for  having  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  religious  observance. 
Soon  after  he  returned  home  he  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  days 
'  died  as  the  fool  dieth,'  without  being  permitted  to  behold  the 
light  of  another  Sabbath. 

The  Holy  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  man  ;  nor  will  God 
always  forbear  to  manifest  his  displeasure  on  account  of  sin,  by 
making,  even  in  this  life,  a  signal  display  of  his  justice  and  judg- 
ment against  those  who  defy  his  authority  in  a  manner  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  being  pre-eminently  rebellious.  A  very 
remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  with  a  man  known  to  the 
writer  many  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  place  where  the  writer  at  one  time  resided.  The  present  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks,  being  addressed  on  the  topic  of  religion,  was 
filled  with  rage,  and,  with  terribly  profane  expletives,  he  passion- 
ately declared  that  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  there  he  would  wring 
his  neck,  at  the  same  time  lifting  his  eyes  defiantly  toward  the 
heavens,  and  contorting  his  features  into  a  grimmace,  expressing  a 
feeling  of  intense  hate  and  utter  scorn.  In  a  moment  the  judg- 
ment of  an  offended  Deity  descended  upon  him ;  his  distorted 
features  became  fixed,  a  violent  spasm  seized  his  neck,  so  that  it 
was  twisted  round,  and  he  rolled  his  eyes  about  so  that  they  seemed 
to  be  in  danger  of  leaving  their  sockets,  and  he  was  left  in  this 
horridly  frightful  condition,  a  living  example  of  outraged  Omnipo- 
tence. 

A  writer  in  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  referring  to  this  terrible 
occurrence,  some  time  after  it  had  happened,  said  :— "  This  fact 
was  stated  at  a  public  meeting  in  this  vicinity  lately  by  a  respect- 
able gentleman  of  the  bar  from  Ohio."  The  meeting  spoken  of 
was  held  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  the  lawyer  alluded  to  was  Mr. 
Latham,  whose  statements  being  doubted,  he  procured  a  full 
corroboration  of  them  from  the  Rev.  Ahab  Jinks,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio,  who  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place ;  and 
who  accompanied  his  corroboration  with  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  facta,  together  with  the  Barnes  of  other  gentlemen,  who  also 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  startling  providence.— Pacific 
Advocate. 

(282.)  The  Spirit  Works.— A 11  forms  of  vice  and  wrong  shall  be 
banished  from  the  world,  and  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  shall 
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everywhere  prevail.  "  The  earth  sball  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
Formidable  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of 
these  results.  But  what  are  difficulties  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  the  Eternal  Spirit  ?  If  the  promise  and  the  oath  of 
God  are  pledged  for  their  accomplishment,  what  else  does  our 
faith  need  to  rest  upon  ?  Our  glorified  Saviour  has  provided  for 
the  full  redemption  of  our  race ;  and  in  harmony  with  this  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Comforter  has  come  forth  to 
complete  and  consummate  this  work.  And  this  He  has  been  and 
still  is  doing  gloriously.  Invisible  to  the  human  eye,  He  is  acting 
directly  upon  human  s^uls,  bowing  them  down  by  his  power, 
illuminating  them  with  his  light,  lifting  them  up  from  their  degra- 
dation, transforming  them  by  his  grace,  restraining  even  where  He 
does  not  renew,  and  checking  where  He  does  not  convert ;  cease- 
lessly active  by  day  and  by  night,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  climes, 
ne?er  losing  sight  for  one  moment  of  his  great  purpose,  and  never 
relaxing  his  omnipotent  energies.  And  now,  even  now,  He  is  ready 
to  come  down  upon  the  whole  Church  and  the  whole  world,  and 
to  bring  the  millions  of  the  human  race  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. — 
Dunn's  Mission  of  the  Spirit. 

(283.)  Lack  of  Unction. — A  mediaeval  story  tells  us  that  once  an 
evil  spirit  entered  a  monastery,  passed  his  novitiate,  and  became  a 
^ull  brother.  In  preaching  one  Advent  to  the  assembled  friars,  he 
so  graphically  depicted  the  terrors  of  hell  that  the  blood  of  his 
hearers  curdled,  and  some  of  the  weaker  brethren  fainted  away 
By-and-bye  the  friar's  true  character  was  discovered,  and  the 
superior  said  how  astonished  he  was  that  a  fiend  should  preach 
such  a  powerful  sermon,  calculated  to  terrify  hearers  from  ever 
venturing  on  the  road  to  that  place  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
described.  *  Think  you,'  said  the  devil,  with  a  hideous  sneer, 
'  think  you  my  discourse  would  prevent  a  single  soul  from  seeking 
eternal  damnation  ?  Not  so;  the  most  finished  eloquence  and  the 
profoundest  learning  are  worthless  beside  one  drop  of  unction : 
there  was  no  unction  in  my  sermon."  ' 

(284.)  Dr.  Dwight  on  Mystery. — A  young  clergyman  once  called 
upon  Dr.  Dwight,  and  inquired  respecting  the  best  method  of 
treating  a  very  difficult  and  obtuse  point  of  mental  philosophy,  upon 
which  he  was  preparing  a  sermon.  "  I  cannot  give  you  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject,"  the  doctor  replied,  'I  am  not  familiar 
with  such  topics.     I  leave  them  for  young  men." 

(285.)  An  Indian's  view  of  the  Trinity. — The  following  is  an 
Indian  view  of  the  Trinity: — Eliot  had  been  lecturing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  one  of  his  auditors,  after  a  long  and 
thoughtful  pause,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  believe,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
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understand  you.  The  Trinity  is  just  like  water,  and  ice,  and  snow. 
The  water  is  one,  the  ice  is  another,  and  the  snow  is  another ;  and 
yet  they  are  all  water." 

(286.)  Experimental  knowledge  of  Divine  things. — To  a  perfect 
and  proper  knowledge  of  supernatural  things  the  revelation  of  the 
object  is  not  sufficient,  nor  a  due  sense  of  reason  in  the  subject ; 
but  moreover  there  is  required  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  special 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the  heart  my  be  opened  and 
softened,  and  a  spiritual  taste  and  relish  given,  suited  to  the  true 
sweetness  of  supernatural  truths. 

Heavenly  things  exceed  the  reach  of  reason,  for  they  are  above 
right  reason ;  they  are  contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  for 
they  are  against  depraved  nature.  Nature  stands  in  need  of  grace, 
that  the  faculties  may  be  rightly  disposed  to  receive  supernatural 
objects;  and  grace  uses  nature,  that  by  the  clearness  of  the  mind, 
the  perspicuity  of  the  judgment,  and  the  light  of  good  learning,  the 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  be  more  success- 
ful.— Dh.  Reynolds. 

Doth  not  this  argument  of  experience,  by  a  very  clear  demon- 
stration, witness  that  great  truth  of  a  Godhead,  whereon  the  whole 
superstructure  of  truth  and  godliness  doth  stand  ?  yea,  in  another 
manner  doth  enforce  on  men  the  persuasion  of  this  by  a  more  near 
and  convincing  discovery  than  the  greatest  works  of  God,  or  those 
glorious  appearances  of  His  power  and  wisdom  in  the  heavens  and 
earth  do  ?  It  is  true,  these  bring  Him  near  to  our  eye  and  ear,  but 
0 !  this  brings  the  blessed  and  invisible  God  nearer,  into  the  heart 
and  soul,  that  we  may  both  taste  and  see  that  surely  He  is,  and  is 
that  which  in  the  scripture  He  is  declared  to  be.  It  is  not  the 
contemplation  of  nature  in  its  highest  flight  can  answer  such  an 
assault  of  the  devil,  which  may  overtake  the  most  established 
Christian  about  the  being  of  God.  But  there  is  a  demonstration 
within,  which  goes  farther  than  the  judgment,  and  passeth  natural 
understanding ;  whence  we  feel,  we  taste,  we  enjoy  ;  yea,  His 
voice  is  heard  in  the  soul,  which  we  surely  know  to  be  His. — 
Kobebt  Fleming. 

(287.)  The  Divine  Word. —  When  one  comes  under  the  conscious 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  soul  lifts  itself  up  with  unwonted 
clearness,  faith,  joy,  trust,  effluence,  and  liberty.  What  a  bird  was 
when  it  lay  in  its  little  round  nest,  an  &ggt  compared  with  what  it 
is  when  it  sings  in  the  dewy  morning,  near  heaven's  gate — that  is 
the  soul  in  the  body  compared  with  what  it  is  in  the  joy  of  sweet 
and  loving  intercourse  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
It  is  a  life  which  comes  to  some  by  flashes.  It  is  a  life  which 
comes  to  some  by  blessed  dreams.  There  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
haze  which  seems  to  befall  some  men,  and  there  is  an  Indian  sum- 
mer which  befalls  the  year ;  but  there  is  also  a  true  life.    It  is 
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possible  for  the  human  soul  to  live  in  abundance  and  freedom  and 
blessedness,  so  that  it  shall  be  forever  at  rest  and  at  peace.  Does 
not  it  sing  ?  Yes.  Is  it  perfect  ?  No,  no.  There  is  no  perfection 
without  full  growth. 

(288.)  JJnitarianum. — Of  this  system,  which  denies  the  Divinity 
and.  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
says  :  Unitarians  are  bound  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  faith 
that  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  the  most  dog- 
matic of  creeds,  is  found  to  be  an  infinitely  more  potent  agent  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  spread  of  truth  than- the 
most  beautiful  liberalism  destitute  of  all  definite  conceptions  of 
truth.  Unitarians  are  always  speaking  in  tones  of  querulous 
antagonism  of  the  unpopularity  of  their  doctrines ;  but  do  they  ever 
reflect  with  what  class  they  are  most  unpopular  ?  Not  with  free- 
thinking,  or  indifferent,  or  hard-minded  people,  but  with  the  piously 
disposed,  who  value  religion,  and  cannot  live  without  its  influences 
and  hopes. 
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Analysis  op  Dissertation  XII. 


AN  indebted  to  Divine  Revelation  for  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  his  origin.  The  theories  of  the  unenlightened 
heathen  and  unbelievers  in  revelation  on  this  sub- 
ject are  absurd  and  vain ;  but  the  Mosaic  account 
of  man's  creation  is  clear  and  laconic.  That  hypo- 
thesis which  regards  the  human  body  as  having  been  formed 
by  some  extraordinary  influence  and  chemical  combination  of  solar 
matter,  &c.  is  foolish,  groundless,  and  chimerical.  (1)  The  ac- 
commodation of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  to  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  (2)  the  complicated  wonders  discovered 
in  it,  bespeak  its  Divine  origin.  The  body  reveals  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God. 

2,  Mankind  in  every  country  the  progeny  of  our  first  parents. 
This  fact  doubted  by  some,  denied  by  others.  The  human  family 
divided  (1)  bv  Malte-Brun  into  sixteen  distinct  races  ;  (2)  by  others 
into^fw;  and*  (.J)  by  others  into  three.  The  physical  differences 
consist  in  the  colour  of  the  akin,  nature  of  the  hair,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  head  and  face.  The  Caucasian,  the  Ethiopia. 
These  distinctions,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  the  effects  of 
climate,  food,  customs,  manners,  education,  and  general  training. 
—Pp.  256-259. 

8.  Man  a  compound  being,  having  a  body  and  a  soul,  distinctly 
and  separately  created. 

(1.)  The  creation  of  the  body  the  result  of  Divine  counsel  and 
sovereignty — "  Let  us  make  man,"  &c.  • 

(2.)  The  body  made  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water ;  these  four 
elements  constitute  man's  present  corporeal  nature. 
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(3.)  Whether  it  was  made  instantaneously  or  progressively  is  un- 
certain, but  on  either  hypothesis  it  appears  no  less  wonderful ;  it 
displays  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of  God.  Its  preservation 
wonderful,  and  its  immortality  probable  but  for  sin.  Death,  the 
consequence  of  sin, — Pp.  260-263. 

Different  views  held  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul. 

(1  )  Some  regard  it  as  part  of  God. — W.  Law's  remark  quoted. 

(2.)  Others  believe  it  was  made  out  of  some  pre-existent  refined 
atoms  of  matter.  Such  views  anti-scriptural  and  erroneous. 
The  1st  implies  the  divisibility  of  Deity  and  the  possibility  of  His 
being  degraded  and  punished. 

4.  The  expression  "  God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life," 
&c,  noticed.  Some  have  inferred  from  this  that  the  soul  is  part  of 
God,  but  wrongly,  for 

(1.)  By  breathing  it  must  not  be  understood  literal  inspiration, 
seeing  the- sacred  writer  simply  denotes  an  act  of  Divine  energy, 
and  not  a  physical  act  or  organic  effort. 

(2.)  Were  we  to  take  the  expression  literally,  which  would  be 
erroneous  so  to  do,  it  would  not  follow  that  God  in  creating  the 
human  soul,  communicated  part  of  Himself. 

(3.)  When  God  breathed  into  man  "  the  breath  of  lives"  the 
principle  of  natural  life  was  infused  into  his  corporeal  nature,  and 
a  spiritual  nature  was  kindled,  endowed  with  all  the  attributes 
with  which  we  now  find  the  mind  invested. 

1.  Man  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  "in  the  image  of 
God,"  because  the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Great  Invisible 
were  emblematically  manifested  in  his  glorious  appearance. 

2.  God's  image  in  man  consisted  in  the  soul  being  made  after 
the  likeness  of  the  natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Divine 
nature.  He  was  made  to  have  authority  and  dominion  over  all 
other  earthly  creatures.  He  was  (1)  endowed  with  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  He  knew  his  duty  to  God,  and  the  happiness  arising 
from  its  fulfilment — hence  his  sin  was  not  an  act  done  in  ignor- 
ance ;  (2)  He  was  naturally  righteous,  and  while  he  was  free  to 
fall,  he  was  able  to  stand,  and  had  no  prospensity  to  do  evil ;  (3) 
He  was  holy,  which  implies  the  possession  of  the  principles  of 
perfect  holiness ;  (4)  He  was  perfectly  happy  because  perfectly 
pure.— Pp.  263-272. 

I.  Mankind  has  a  common  origin : — Gen.  i.  26-31.  ii.  7-25,  iv. 
1-25,  v.  1 ;  Actsxvii.  24-26;  Rom.  v.  12-19;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45,47. 

II.  Man  Divinely  made :— Gen.  i.  26,  27,  ii.  7,  18,  21-25  j  Job 
xxxiii.  4  j  Eph.  iv.  24 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  13,14. 

III.  Man  made  in  the  Divine  image : — 

(1.)  The  natural  image— Gen.  i  26,  27,  ix.  6;  Job.  xxxii.  8  ; 
Eccles.  xii.  7  5  Acts  xvii.  28,  29  :  1  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  James  iii.  9. 
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(2.}  The  moral  image— Eccles.  vii.  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  24 ;  Col.  iii.  10. 
(8.)  Moral  excellence  stated  as  a  mark  of  similarity  to  God — 
Matt  v.  48 ;  1  Pet.  i.  15, 16. 


THE  CREATION  OF  MAX. 

"  When  the  Almighty  Fiat,  from  the  gloom 
Of  chaos  drawn  to  light,  has  now  arranged 
The  jarring  seeds,  the  last  the  most  sublime 
Of  all  His  works,  was  Man  called  forth ;  to  him 
The  Sovereign  Word  gave  empire  o*er  the  whole."— Samutl  Hayes. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  only  infallible  authority  on 
record — the  Bible — that  man  was  a  new  creation  when  he 
first  stood  forth,  pure  and  upright,  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Moses,  the  divinely  inspired  historian,  gives  us  a  detailed 
account  concerning  the  origin  of  this  masterpiece  of  creation, 
for  whose  existence  the  earth  was  designed  and  created : 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul,"  Gen.  ii.  7.  In  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Onkelos  it  is,  "  And  man  became  a  speaking 
spirit"  Here  we  have  a  most  decided  and  positive  state- 
ment that  man  was  of  divine  origin,  aud  created  fully  de- 
veloped and  completely  organised.  This  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  most  clear  to  all  who  are  able  to  receive  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation.  Hence,  it  is  clearly 
revealed  that  man,  so  far  from  being  a  developed  animal, 
was  originally  created  holy,  upright,  and  perfect  ;  with  a 
mind  and  will  quite  capable  of  obeying  and  worshipping  his 
Creator. 

Now,  it  is  uttorlv  impossible  to  reconcile  this  narrative  with 
the  development  theory  as  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his 
school.  According  to  his  theory  of  evolution,  "  a  primitive 
speck  of  matter  came  into  being,  evolved  from  non-living 
matter  by  the  agency  of  physical  forces."  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  "  Every  kind  of  being  is  conceived  as  a  product 
of  modifications  wrought  by  insensible  gradations  on  a  pre- 
existing kiwi  of  being  :  and  this  holds  as  fully  of  the  supposed 
commencement  of  organic  life  as  of  all  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  organic  life.  It  is  no  more  needful  to  suppose  an 
absolute  commencement  of  organic  life,  or  &  first  organism, 

21 
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than  it  is  needful  to  suppose  an  absolute  commencement  of 
social  life  and  a  first  social  organism."  But  for  the  important 
interests  at  stake,  we  should  smile  at  the  marvellous  credulity 
in  other  matters  of  some  who  will  not  believe  the  wonders  of 
the  Bible.  Surely  such  men  as  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  others, 
who  will  not  submit  to  the  testimony  of  God  speaking  to 
them  in  the  Bible,  are  suffered  to  propound  their  own 
ridiculous  theories  and  wild  fancies  to  the  world,  in  order  to 
show  what  blind  guides  they  are,  and  how  little  wisdom  there 
is  in  them,  when  once  they  have  forsaken  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  We  give  an  instance  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Darwin, 
the  great  naturalist,  who,  by  his  wild  theory  of  natural 
selection  and  development  has  persuaded  himself,  and  would 
persuade  others,  that  we  have  all  descended,  or  rather  as- 
cended, not  from  Adam  and  Eve,  but  from  a  monkey.  We 
give  one  quotation  from  his  works  : — 

"  In  North  America  the  black  bear  was  seen  swimming 
for  hours  with  widely-opened  mouth,  and  thus  catching,  like 
a  whale,  insects  in  the  water.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  a  race 
of  bears  being  rendered,  by  natural  selection,  more  and  more 
aquatic  in  their  structures  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  monstrous  as  the  whale." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  monstrous  things  that  are  readily 
believed  by  some  who  presume  to  set  up  their  childish 
fancies  above  divine  revelation.  This  celebrated  author,  who 
finds  it  impossible  to  believe  that  on  the  fifth  day  God  created 
great  whales,  sees  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  race  of  black 
bears,  by  swimming  and  catching  insects  for  a  long  time, 
first  lost  their  legs,  and  at  length  were  developed  into  whales 
one  hundred  times  their  own  original  bulk !  If  Mr.  Darwin 
likes  to  amuse  himself  with  such  speculations,  he  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  so ;  but  surely  he  ought  not  to  dignify 
such  trash  as  this  by  the  name  of  science.  Science  is 
things  known  and  proved  by  facts — not  things  guessed  at 
and  contradicted  by  facts.  What  naturalist,  or  what 
geologist,  ever  found  a  bear-whale  in  a  transition  state  ? 
Bears  and  whales  of  every  kind  are  to  be  found  walking 
upon  the  earth  and  swimming  in  the  sea,  and  entombed  in 
the  rocks  ;  but  none  of  those  monsters  in  a  transition  state 
have  ever  yet  been  found.  We  cannot  wonder  that  he  who 
could  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  great  whale  to  a  black  bear 
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should  trace  the  descent  of  man  from  a  monkey,  and  that  he 
should  prefer  this  degrading  theory  of  his  own  to  the  ma- 
jestic words  which  we  read  in  the  Book  Divine :  "  .So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul." 

The  theory,  that  man  sprang  from  some  scarcely  organized 
piece  of  matter,  which  gradually  went  on,  through  ages,  un- 
folding its  means  and  powers  of  life,  till,  having  passed 
through  various  brutish  improvements,  it  reached  the  stage 
of  existence  which  immediately  preceded  the  human  provided 
for  our  inheritance  ;  for  man,  the  greater  strength  and  the 
more  matured  intelligence,  and  for  woman,  the  ripened  graces 
of  the  ape  and  the  baboon — is  as  absurd  and  as  contrary  to 
fa  -t  as  it  is  opposed  to  Scripture.  For,  if  this  progressive  de- 
velopment theory  be  true,  is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  its 
advocates  never  find  fossils  in  course  of  development — half 
ape  and  half  man,  for  instance?  The  tribes  discovered 
by  Moffat  in  South  Central  Africa  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  to  possess  the 
fewest  social  attractions  ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  men, 
with  hearts  to  be  renewed,  minds  to  be  elevated,  intellects 
to  be  improved,  and  souls  to  be  saved,  as  the  result  of  mis- 
sionary labours  amongst  them  abundantly  prove.  Men  case 
not  to  be  men,  however  profound  their  ignorance  or  savago 
their  dispositions ;  "  and  monkeys  ami  gorillas  do  not  be- 
come men,  nor  do  they  manifest  the  least  tendency  to  do  so. 
The  fundamental  and  unalterable  laws  of  their  very  nature 
forbid  the  possibility  of  such  a  change.  The  facts  of  natural 
history  attest  the  truthfulness  of  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  creation  by  God  of  the  various  orders  of  organic 
beings  which  have  existed,  or  which  now  exist  upon  our 
earth.  The  fact  is  (and  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories) 
that  species,  if  closely  related,  may  sometimes  lx»  crossed, 
and  produce  a  degenerate  intermediate  race,  which  soon 
becomes  extinct ;  but  it  more  commonly  happens  that  a 
hybrid  is  sterile,  or  propagates  only  with  an  individual  of 
pure  blood." 

Man  must  have  been  created  in  his  normal  state  j'h  the 
full  use  of  his  personal  faculties  and  productive  powers.    "  There 
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must  have  been  a  first  pair  of  human  beings.  If  they  were 
produced  in  an  infantile  state,  how  did  they  come  into  ex- 
istence, seeing  that  by  the  supposition  they  had  no  full-grown 
parents  to  produce  them  ?  And  who  nourished  and  cherished 
them  ?  Man  in  infancy  is  notoriously  helpless,  and  soon 
dies,  without  a  parent's  care.  If  the  first  pair  of  human 
beings  came  into  existence  as  infants,  they  must  have  been 
produced  without  parents,  and  for  want  of  parents  must 
soon  have  died. 

"  But  if  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  came  into  existence 
in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  and  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  they  cannot  have  been  produced  by  generation, 
for  the  supposition  is  that  they  were  the  first  of  their  kind. 
Besides,  human  beings  who  are  generated  are  never  born 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  are  puny,  helpless  infants. 
Clearly,  then,  the  first  pair  of  human  beings  must  have  been 
produced  by  a  process  altogether  different  from  that  by 
which  men  are  brought  into  being  now.  That  process  must 
have  been  a  creation. 

"  The  same  line  of  argument  will  apply  to  all  the  mammalia, 
%and  many  other  classes  of  animals  which  are  born  utterly 
helpless,  some  of  them  blind.  In  all  these  cases,  as  in  that 
of  man,  the  first  pair  must  have  been  created  in  the  full 
vigour  of  their  powers  of  self  preservation,  or  the  race  would 
have  perished  as  soon  as  it  began  to  exist." — De.  Stock. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(289.)  The  Booh  of  Genesis. — Without  this  history  the  world 
would  he  in  total  darkness,  not  knowing  either  whence  it  came  or 
whither  it  goeth.  From  the  very  first  page  of  the  Bible  a  child 
may  learn  more  in  an  hour  than  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world 
learnt  without  it  in  a  thousand  years. — Fuller. 

(290.)  Man,  a  separate  Creation. — A  late  eminent  clerical  digni- 
tary of  the  English  Church,  in  his  work,  "  The  Records  of 
Creation,"  has  given  the  following  just  and  appropriate  sentiments 
on  this  subject : — "  There  are  writers  who  have  taken  an  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  in  levelling  the  broad  distinctions  which  separate 
man  from  the  brute  creation.  Misled  to  a  false  conclusion  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  productions  in  the  natural  world,  they  have 
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described  a  chain  of  existence,  con oecting  vegetables  with  animals, 
and  the  different  orders  of  animals  one  with  another,  so  as  to  rise, 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation,  from  the  tribe  of  Simia,  to 
the  lowest  of  the  human  race  ;  and  from  these  upwards  to  the  most 
refined.  But  in  order  to  warrant  the  analogy  they  pretend,  it 
ought  to  be  also  true,  that  the  lowest  savage  is  no  more  capable 
of  improvement  than  the  Chimpanzee  or  orang-outang.  Animals 
are  born  what  they  are  intended  to  remain.  On  them  is  bestowed 
a  certain  rank ;  and  the  extent  of  their  capacity  is  limited  by  an 
impassable  decree.  Man  is  empowered  and  obliged  to  become  the 
artificer  of  his  own  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  by  the  peculiar  gift 
of  improvable  reason." 

(291.)  Man  no  gorilla. — However  near  to  apes  may  be  the  body 
of  man,  whatever  the  kind  or  number  of  resemblances  between 
them,  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  to  no  one  kind 
of  ape  that  man  has  any  special  or  exclusive  affinities — that  the 
resemblances  between  him  and  lower  forms  are  shared  in  nut  very 
unequal  proportions  by  different  species;  and  be  the  preponderance 
of  resemblance  in  which  species  it  may,  whether  in  the  chimpanzee, 
the  siamang,  or  the  orang,  there  can  be  no  question  that  at  least 
such  preponderance  of  resemblance  is  not  presented  by  the  much- 
vaunted  gorilla,  which  is  essentially  no  less  a  brute  and  no  more 
a  man  than  is  the  humblest  member  of  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs." — Man  and  Apes,  by  St.  Gkorgk  Mivaut. 

(202.)  The  Theory  of  Evolution. — Professor  Allman,  before  the 
British  Association  at  Bradford,  said  :  "  Vast  periods  are  necessary 
in  order  to  render  the  phenomena  of  evolution  possible;  but  the 
vastness  which  the  antiquity  of  life,  as  shown  by  the  remains  in 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata,  requires  us  to  give  to  these  periods 
may  be  even  greater  than  is  compatible  with  continuity.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reproductive  faculty  in  organised 
beings  is  endowed  with  unlimited  power  of  extension  ;  and  yet,  to 
go  no  further  back  than  the  Silurian  period,  the  hypothesis  ,,f 
evolution,  when  carried  to  the  extreme  length  of  which  it  aeiuua 
susceptible,  requires  that  in  that  same  Silurian  period  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  living  forms  must  have  existed,  uud  that  then  life 
had  continued  by  inheritance  through  all  the  ramifications  of  a 
single  genealogical  tree  down  to  our  o\rn  time.  But,  even  accept- 
ing the  doctrine  ot  evolution,  let  us  not  attribute  to  it  more  than 
it  can  justly  claim.  No  valid  evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  inorganic  matter  has  become  transformed 
into  living,  otherwise  than  through  the  ngency  of  a  pre-existing 
organism.  No  physical  hypothesis  has  yet  explained  the  origin  of 
the  primordial  protoplasm,  and,  above  all,  of  its  marvellous  pro- 

Serties  which  render  evolution  possible.      Accepting,   then,  the 
octrine  of  evolution  in  all  freedom,  there  remains  a  great  residuum 
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unexplained  by  physical  theories.  Natural  selection,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  will  explain  much,  but  t'bey 
•will  not  explain  all.  They  may  offer  a  beautiful  and  convincing 
theory  of  the  present  order  and  fitness  of  the  organic  universe  as 
the  laws  of  attraction  do  ot  the  inorganic,  but  the  properties  with 
which  the  primordial  protoplasm  is  endowed — its  heredity  and 
its  adaptivity — remain  unexplained  by  them,  for  these  properties 
are  their  cause  and  not  their  effect.  For  the  cause  of  this  cause 
we  have  sought  in  vain  among  the  physical  forces  which  surround 
us,  until  we  are  at  last  compelled  to  rest  upon  an  independent 
volition,  a  far-seeing  intelligent  design."  This  is  ably  reasoned,  and 
might,  we  should  almost  hope,  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  those  philosophers  (?)  who  dare  to  ridicule  the  clumsy  work- 
manship ot  the  Most  High,  but  whose  folly — though  believing 
themselves  wise — will  soon  be  made  manifest  to  all  men. 

(293.)  The  Negro  a  Man. — Some  time  ago  an  essay  was  read 
before  tbe  Anthropological  Society,  in  which  the  essayist  stated 
that  the  thigh-bone  of  tbe  negro  was  formed  differently  from  that 
of  the  Englishman,  and  that  his  skull  was  thicker,  owing  to  which 
he  waddled,  and  had  less  room  for  brain  ;  and  the  lecturer  argued 
that  this  showed  that  the  process  of  convolution  had  stopped,  and 
the  negro  would  never  come  to  manhood.  A  negro,  who  was  pre- 
sent, joined  in  the  debate,  and  said  that  the  learned  gentleman  had 
tried  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  man  because  he  waddled  in  bis 
gait,  and  because  his  skull  was  thick.  He  had  seen  in  England 
men  who  waddled  more  than  he  did,  and  as  to  his  skull,  God  had 
suited  it  to  the  climate  where  he  was  intended  to  live. 

(294.)  The  Dignity  of  Man. — In  our  boyhood  it  was  observed  as 
a  distinction  between  man  and  the  irrational  animals  that,  whereas 
the  brutes  were  formed  with  their  eyes  looking  down  toward  the 
earth,  man  was  formed  with  countenance-erect,  looking  upward 
toward  heaven.  Many  of  our  modern  scientific  men  seem  resolved 
to  obliterate  this  distinction ;  to  reduce  this  universe  to  a  mere 
mechanism  ;  to  find  in  man's  physical  organisation  the  ground  of 
all  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  soul ;  to  conceive  of  a  creation 
without  a  Creator  ;  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  Supreme  Mind, 
an  Omnipotent  Intelligence,  interposing  at  any  conceivable  point 
in  the  endless  monotony  of  customary  causes  and  effects ;  in  a 
word,  to  treat  man  as  if  he  were  without  a  soul,  and  the  universe 
as  if  it  were  without  a  God.  It  would  be  matter  of  profound 
regret  if  the  scientific  minds  of  our  country  were  generally  to 
become  so  dwarfed,  so  stunted,  so  incapable  of  rising  above  their 
own  specialities ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  down- 
ward tendency  is  at  work.  True  science  is  in  no  way  endangered 
by  that  faith  which  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  ennobled  and  glorified  by  it.     It  is  no  disqualiti- 
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cation  for  studying  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  or  the 
history  of  races,  or  the  distribution  of  living  organisms,  or  the 
action  of  chemical  forces,  that  the  inquirer  believes  in  something 
beyond  this  material  universe.  Of  course  scientific  inquiries  cauuot 
be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  faith.  They  have  their  own  appropriate 
methods.  But  these  methods,  and  the  objects  with  which  they 
deal,  do  not  exhaust  the  universe.  And  because  we  wish  all 
success  to  the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the  scientific  observer  of 
every  class,  for  this  very  reason  it  is  that  we  regret  that  there 
should  be  any  indications  of  a  tendency  to  ignore,  if  not  eveu  to 
ridicule,  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen — a  tendency 
which  id  not  more  false  in  religion  than  it  is  narrow  in  philosophy. 

(295.)  Fallacies  respecting  the  Creation  of  Man. — There  isnot   a 
word  in  Scripture,  nor  a  suggestion  of  sound  reason,  or  from  the 
light  of  experience,  to  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  absurd 
opinion  of  a  transmutation,  or  change,  from  any  of  the  lower 
creatures  into  man  ;   or  of  any  such  change,  by  a  progressive  de- 
velopment, or  by  successive  additions,  through  the  exercise  of 
creative   power.      All  such  opinions  are  nothing  else  than   tiie 
imaginative   fictions   of  presumptuous  and  disordered  intellects. 
The  inventors  of  these  profane  and  absurd  novelties  may  continue 
to  talk  and  write  about  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  craniums.  of 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  brains,  and  of  the  forms  of  the  diyit, 
of  the  ape,  and  of  those  of  the  man  ;    but  will  they,  or  can  they, 
inform  us  of  a  solitary  instance  in  the  history  of  tue  world  of  any 
such  transmutation  or  progressive  development  an  they  have  mi 
wildly  imagined  ?   Doubtless  there  are  some  similarities  between 
several  of  the  organs  and  members  of  the  bodies  of  many  of  the 
lower  and  irrational  creatures  and  those  of  man,  as  also  there  are 
partial  likenesses  throughout  the  whole  range  of  animate  and  in- 
animate beings  and  things  ;   but  these   signify  nothing   towards 
confounding  or  destroying  the  distinctions  and  differences  in  their 
various  orders  and  modes  of  existence,  and  their  respective  natural 
qualities.     The  eye  of  the  horse,  of  the  ox,  and  the  dog,  and  of 
many  other  animals,  is  similar  in  structure,  appearance,  and  uso  to 
that  <>f  man,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  bodily  members  of 
the  animals  named  ;    but  will  any  person  of  sound  understanding 
say  that,  because  of  such  likenesses  any  of  those  animals  will  in 
some  future  period  be  transmuted  into  the  form  of  man,  and  be- 
come  a  rational  human  being  ?     Some  of  the  molluscas  are  in 
shape  like  the  moon,  and  very  transparent  too,  and  give  a  light  at 
night:  but  none  but  a  thorough  idiot  could  suppose  that  they  will 
ever  become  moons  or  other  lights  in  the  heavens.      Yet  any 
suppositions  or  conjectures  as  to  such  transmutations  or  changes 
in  horses  or  oxen,  dogs  or  molluscas,  are  scarcely  more  absurdly 
foolish  than  the  supposition  that,  because  some  of  the  bones  of 
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the  paw  (or  hand,  if  they  please),  of  a  gorilla,  or  other  ape,  are 
somewhat  like  those  in  the  hand  of  a  man,  or  the  external 
appearance,  or  the  weight,  of  the  brainy  matter  of  that  animal 
are  partially  similar  to  those  of  the  man,  therefore,  man  once 
belonged  in  part  to  a  species  of  the  apes ;  and  by  transmutation 
or  progressive  development  became,  in  course  of  ages,  of  the  order, 
or  the  kind  of  being,  he  is  at  present.  We  know  that  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  ape,  and  all  the  other  animals  and  crea- 
tures throughout  the  lower  creation,  as  to  their  natural  instincts, 
propensities,  and  various  other  qualities,  have  ever  remained  the 
same,  incapable  of  being  raised  to  any  higher  order  or  rank 
in  the  scale  of  being.  The  lemurs,  chimpanzees,  and  all  other 
apes,  or  monkeys,  of  the  present  day,  are  just  the  same  as  they 
ever  have  been  since  they  first  came  into  existence  ;  neither  more 
nor  less  cunning,  provident,  playful,  or  mischievous.  But  every 
particular,  or  thing,  relating  to  the  human  being,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  his  nature,  has  ever  been  radically  and  entirely  different. 
In  his  most  uncivilized  and  uneducated  condition,  he  has  always, 
according  to  the  Divine  arrangement,  had  the  dominion  over  all 
the  merely  animal  and  irrational  creatures,  and,  at  his  will,  brought 
them  more  or  less  under  his  power,  and  made  them  subservient  to 
his  purposes.  In  absolute  dissimilitude  to  all  other  creatures  on  the 
earth,  he  has,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  con- 
ditions, been  proved  to  be  capable  of  the  highest  degrees  of 
Civilization  and  refinement,  and  of  almost  unlimited  mental  and 
moral  attainments  and  improvement. 

Independent  of  all  other  differences,  when  reference  is  made  to 
moral  faculties  and  accountability,  the  immeasurable  or  absolute 
distance  between  man  and  all  the  earthly  creatures  below  excludes 
every  rational  thought  of  likeness,  or  comparison,  between  him 
and  them,  and  of  any  such  transmutation  or  progressive  develop- 
ment as  those  speculative  literati  have  so  absurdly  imagined. 
Man,  in  every  stage  and  condition  of  his  being,  is  possessed  of 
moral  powers,  susceptibilities,  and  sympathies,  and  of  consequent 
accountability  both  here  and  hereafter.  On  the  contrary,  all  of 
the  lower  animal  creation  are  devoid  of  those  faculties,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  not  so  accountable.  This  difference  alone  renders 
all  partial  likenesses  in  bodily  organizations,  or  structure,  between 
him  and  them,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  or  as  to  connection  or 
similarity  of  being,  of  no  avail  or  account  whatever. — Hon.  Judge 
Marshal. 
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Analysis  of  Dissebtation  XIII. 


|A.N  continued  only  a  short  time  in  his  Edenic  state  ;  some 
say  three  days ;  others  say  thirty-three.  His  fall  there- 
from evidenced,  (1)  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture ; 
(2)  by  the  practical  development  of  his  nature.  Moral 
depravity  witnessed  in  the  whole  of  the  race. 

1.  Our  first  parents  placed  under  laws  suitable  to  their  nature 
and  condition.  (1.)  God  had  a  right  to  place  them  under  law; 
and  by  so  doing  He  (2)  taught  them  that  they  were  moral  agents, 
and,  therefore,  accountable  to  Him  for  their  actions.  Two  prin- 
ciples of  the  Divine  sovereignty  ;  (1)  to  give  laws  for  the  ruling 
of  His  subjects ;  and  (2)  to  pass  final  sentence  upon  the  obedient 
and  disobedient. — Dr.  Bates. 

2.  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
reason  why  God  does  not  put  forth  his  power  or  grace  to  prevent 
its  recurrence,  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  explain.  Dr.  D  wight's 
view.  Doing  evil,  or  allowing  it,  that  good  may  be  the  result,  not 
characteristic  of  God's  moral  conduct.  "  Sin  is  not  the  result  of 
the  Divine  decretive  will  in  any  way  which  implies  God's  appro- 
bation, or  indulgence,  or  productive  influence." — Dr.  Pye  Smith. 
Mr.  Law's  theory  of  "  Self  Motion,"  in  angels  and  the  devil,  am- 
biguous and  unsatisfactory.  Archbishop  King's  theory,  "  that  God 
was  obligated  to  make  man  liable  to  fall,"  is  as  inconclusive  as 
Stackhouee's  expression,  "  that  a  fallen  being  is  better  than  no 
being  at  aU,"  and  is  as  unguarded  and  devoid  of  truth. — Pp. 
273-278. 

3.  Sin  came  into  the  world  by  the  violation  of  the  Adamic  cove- 
nant. The  particulars  of  this  act  of  violation  considered  : — 1.  The 
devU  was  the  real  agent  in  the  temptation ;  his  names  indicative  of 
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his  nature  ;  2.  his  instrument,  the  serpent.  Various  opinions  about 
this  creature.  Some  say  it  was  (1)  the  common  serpent ;  (2)  a 
boa  constrictor  ;  (3)  a  flying  serpent,  or  a  creature  of  great  beauty. 
— Milton  and  Aberbanel's  view.  Rev.  H.  Melville's  opinion  un- 
scriptural ;  (4)  "  The  ape,  or  ourang-outang,"  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
"  answers  to  every  part  of  the  description  in  the  text."  This  view- 
has  never  been  overturned ;  it  is  as  much  to  be  received  as  other 
theories.  The  curse  pronounced  upon  "  the  serpent "  implied 
previous  dignity,  and  involved  a  great  physical  change ;  3  the 
character  of  the  temptation,  and  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment ; 
(1)  Satan  attacked  the  woman  when  she  was  alone ;  evidence  of 
his  cunning  artifice  ;  (2)  he  did  not  employ  physical  force  ;  (3)  he 
persuaded  her  to  take  the  fruit,  despite  the  Divine  injunction,  say- 
ing unto  her,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  " ;  4  in  the  conduct  of 
our  first  parents  we  see  (1)  a  consciousness  of  moral  wrong  filling 
their  minds — hence  their  shame  ;  (2)  their  fear  to  meet  their 
Maker ;  they  hid  themselves ;  (3)  Adam's  reply  to  God  implies 
that  he  expected  mitigation,  if  not  exoneration,  from  punishment, 
"  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me,"  &c.  His  eating  the  fruit 
was  his  own  personal  deed,  hence  his  condemnation  was  just. — Pp. 
278-288. 

1.  God  gave  laws  unto  our  first  parents  :  Gen.  ii.  8,  9,  15-17. 

2.  That  Satan  was  the  real  agent  in  the  temptation  of  our  first 
parents :  Matt.  xii.  26,  xxv.  41 ;  Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Col.  i.  13 ;  ii.  15 ; 
John  viii.  44 ;  Rev.  xii.  9. 

3.  That  they  were  deceived  by  him:  Gen.  iii.  1-7;  2  Cor.  xi.  3; 
1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14. 

4.  The  judgment  passed  upon  man  and  the  serpent :  Gen.  iii.  8-19, 
23,  24. 


DOCTRINE  DEFINED. 

Alas  !  that  man 
Must  prove  the  direst  enemy  of  man — 
His  boasted  reason  wielded  to  contrive 
Dark  systems  of  despair— his  vaunted  skill 
To  forge  the  fetters  which  inthral  the  soul. — A.  Alexander. 

I. — The   Image   oe    God   m  Man". 

In  the  beginning  God  created  man  perfect  and  upright. 
"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him."  Gen.  i.  27.  God  is  a  spirit,  possessed  of 
every  conceivable  perfection  ;  and  although,  in  accommoda- 
tion to  our  weak  capacities,  he  is  sometimes  represented  as 
having  bodily  organs  and  corporeal  parts,  we  are  assured 
that  the  Most  High  hath  no  visible  shape  ;  that  "  He  dwelleth 
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in  light  which  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see  ;"  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  in  outward  form  or  external  aspect  that  man, 
from  the  beginning,  resembled  his  Creator :  nor  does  the 
expression  "  image  of  God  "  refer  to  the  dominion  which  was 
granted  to  him  over  this  lower  world.  "  The  image  was  that 
in  which  man  was  created,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained 
by  rank  or  authority  subsequently  given."  Prom  the  New 
Testament  we  learn,  that  man's  likeness  to  his  Maker  lay  in 
"knowledge,"  "righteousness,"  and  "  true  holiness."  Eph. 
iv.  24;  CoLiii.  9,  10. 

Knowledge. — His  understanding,  over  which  no  cloud  of 
depravity  had  spread  its  darkening  influence,  was  enriched 
with  knowledge,  and  was  illuminated  with  spiritual  light. 
He  was  acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  rejoiced  to  perform  it 
faithfully  and  well 

Righteousness. — His  will  was  in  unison  with  the  will  of 
his  Father ;  his  affections  were  fixed  on  proper  objects  ;  he 
was  devout  and  just  in  his  dispositions,  for  he  gave  Jehovah 
the  honour  which  was  his  due,  and  he  generously  loved  the 
animated  beings  that  had  sprung  from  the  teeming  earth,  and 
over  which  he  had  dominion  ;  his  conscience  was  calm  and  his 
heart  was  upright. 

True  Holiness. — No  evil  passion  rankled  in  his  breast, 
but  the  signs  of  undisturbed  serenity  were  on  his  brow.  He 
was  conformed  to  God  in  holiness,  his  heart  was  the  treasury 
of  spiritual  principles,  and  its  every  thought,  emotion,  and 
desire  were  permeated  by  that  purity  which  was  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  his  Creation,  and  on  which  the  eye  of 
God  looked  with  pleasure  and  approbation,  for  he  pronounced 
man  "very  good."  "Innocence,  as  in  letters  of  gold,  was 
written  on  his  forehead  and  his  hand,  and  he  was  like  an 
instrument  of  music  which  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
which,  when  tuned  and  touched  by  a  skilful  master  of  melody, 
sends  forth  enchanting  strains  and  emits  harmonious  sounds; 
he  was  like  an  un marred  vessel,  in  whose  formation  the  potter 
has  taken  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  on  which  he  hath 
bestowed  peculiar  pains  and  uncommon  care  ;  and  his  soul 
was  like  a  sea  of  glass,  on  which  there  does  not  blow  one 
unseasonable  blast,  whose  smooth  and  smiling  surface  is  not 
broken  by  one  breath  of  wind,  and  which  from  morn  to  noon, 
and  from  noon  to  night,  is  unruffled  by  a  single  breeze." 
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II— Man,  His  Fall. 

Thus  enriched  and  endowed  he  was  at  once  placed  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  under  a  system  of  moral  government,  and 
entered  on  a  state  of  probation,  free  to  stand,  yet  liable  to 
fall.  As  Jehovah  has  created  all  things  for  His  own  glory, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  from  the  atom  that  floats  in  the 
air,  to  the  highest  seraph  that  worships  before  the  eternal 
throne,  he  would  govern  His  creatures  by  some  specific  law. 
He  has  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoices  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race.  He  rolls  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  pre- 
serves their  distances.  The  ocean  is  subject  to  His  control ; 
he  raises  or  stills  the  maddening  tempest,  and  says  to  the 
proud  waves,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther."  His 
rational  creatures  He  governs  by  a  different  law,  adapted  to 
their  powers  of  comprehension  and  obedience,  and  suited  to 
their  character  as  voluntary  agents.  Adam,  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  was  placed  under  such  a  law.  The  first  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love,"  etc.,  Luke  x.  27,  was  impressed 
upon  his  natural  conscience  as  clearly  as  it  was  afterwards 
revealed  on  Mount  Sinai,  enforced  by  the  most  powerful 
sanctions.  This  state  of  Eienic  bliss  was  to  be  enjoyed  on 
one  condition,  namely,  of  one  tree  in  the  place  they  were 
not  to  eat.  "  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man, 
saying,  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 
but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  Gen.  ii.  16,17.  No  sooner  had  our  first  parents, 
beautiful  in  holiness,  and  glorious  in  uprightness  and  good- 
ness, come  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  than  the  devil 
made  them  the  objects  of  his  malicious  temptations. 
Maddened  by  his  own  exile  from  happiness,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  man  pure  in  His  Maker's  image,  and  hourly  holding 
communion  with  Him.  How  lie  tempted  our  first  parents 
to  disobey  God,  and  how  fatally  he  succeeded,  are  facts  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Adam  knew  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  placed  in  Eden.  God  offered  him 
strength  to  resist  temptation,  but  man  yielded — fell  ;  and 
though  the  body  did  not  die,  spiritual  death  came  in  the  day 
that  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  is  enough  for  us  to 
know.     Why  this  is  so  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate  upon. 
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We  might  as  well  try  to  measure  infinite  space,  or  grasp 
eternity.  We  cannot  realise  eternity,  what  it  is  to  have  no 
beginning  and  no  end.  We  cannot  look  up  to  the  sky  and 
imagine  that  there  is  no  boundary.  We  are  finite,  God  is 
infinite,  and  it  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  begin  to 
speculate  upon  things  belonging  to  Him.  (If  the  reader 
wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  method  by  which  Satan 
seduced  our  first  parents,  he  should  read  Mr.  Garner's 
Dissertation  on  the  subject.) 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  test  only  made  obedience  all  the 
easier,  and  increased  the  criminality  of  disobedience.  "  We 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  mere  abstinence  from  the 
fruit  of  a  particular  tree  was  the  whole,  or  even  the  chief,  of 
the  duties  which  God  required  of  our  first  parents.  This 
was  simply  a  sort  of  '  outward  and  visible  sign '  of  the 
obedience  or  otherwise  of  their  hearts.  Without  doubt,  the 
higher  duties  of  religion  and  morals  were  made  known  to 
Adam,  and  were  demanded  of  him.  The  sin  committed  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  that  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sin,  rebellion.  The  act  was  simple  in  itself;  but  it 
was  significant  of  a  fearfully  wrong  state  of  heart,  for  it  was 
virtually  a  casting  off  of  the  yoke  of  the  Almighty.  The 
virulent  poison  in  all  sin  is  its  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Divine  will  and  authority,  and  this  poison  rankled  in  man's 
first  transgression." 

Ill- — The  Effects  of  the  Fall  on  otjb  Fikst  Pabents. 

The  penalty  denounced  against  transgression  was  "death," 
and  it  becomes  us  to  enquire  what  this  term  means.  In 
common  parlance  we  speak  of  a  man  as  morally  dead,  when 
separated  in  life  from  his  God,  and  no  longer  alive  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  utterances  of  God's  Word.  A 
man  is  civilly  dead  when  no  longer  living  in  the  keeping  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  so  outlawed.  A  man  is  said  to  be 
dead  in  his  reasoning  powers  when  his  intellect  is  not 
qiwJcenedbj  reason,  and  so,  is  a  lunatic.  In  all  these  cases 
privation  is  the  predominant  notion  of  death.  In  Scripture, 
the  term  means 

1.  The  dissolution  of  the  body. — Whatever  might  have  been 
the  immortal  character  or  condition  of  the  body  had  not  man 
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sinned ;  it  is  certain  it  would  not  have  died.  Had  there  been 
no  sin,  man  would  doubtless  have  been  translated  to  im- 
mortality without  death,  perhaps  after  the  manner  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah.    Gen.  hi.  22. 

2.  Spiritual  death. — No  sooner  had  man  sinned  than  he 
experienced  the  awful  effects  of  transgression.  "  Holiness 
departed  from  him,  and  sin  polluted  him ;  light  departed 
from  him,  and  darkness  shed  its  gloom  upon  him  ;  peace  de- 
parted from  him,  and  misery  distressed  him ;  innocence  de- 
parted from  him,  and  guilt  burdened  him  ;  divine  favour 
departed  from  him,  and  divine  wrath  was  kindled  against 
him."  The  image  of  God  was  defaced  from  his  soul,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  his  original  purity  remained  in  his  nature. 

3.  Eternal  death. — This  death  is  represented  in  Scripture 
by  figures  which  convey  the  idea  of  intense  pain  and  ex- 
cruciating suffering.  But  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
sufferings  we  shall  treat  in  a  future  number  of  this  work. 
It  may  suffice  to  state  that  whilst  the  hand  of  God  was  about 
to  execute  this  sentence  on  man,  the  voice  of  God,  in  accents 
of  mercy,  was  heard  uttering  the  gracious  words,  "  The  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  That  promise 
foreshadowed  the  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  Christ.  It  contained  the  germ  of  redemption,  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel.  Because  of  that  promise  man's 
natural  life  was  perpetuated,  a  day  of  probation  granted,  and 
the  blessings  of  providence  and  grace  guaranteed. 

101 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

•(296).  Might  views  of  Sin. — An  old  divine  has  said,  "A  man's 
theology  is  determined  by  his  ideas  of  sin.  If  they  are  deep  and 
Scriptural,  he  will  have  correct  ideas  of  man,  of  God,  and  his 
government,  and  of  Jesus  and  his  atoning  work.  But  if  they  are 
superficial  and  one-sided,  his  theology  must  be  far  from  being 
profound." 

(297.)  Who  ought  to  be  punished,  the  Devil  or  Man  ? — The  Rev. 
John  Thomas,  of  Serampore,  was  one  day,  after  addressing  a  crowd 
of  the  natives  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  accosted  by  a  brahmin 
as  follows :  "  Sir,  don't  you  say  that  the  devil  tempts  men  to  sin  ?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Thomas.     "  Then,"  said  the  brahmin,  "  cer- 
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tainly  the  fault  is  the  devil's ;  the  devil,  therefore,  and  not  man, 
ought  to  suffer  punishment."  While  the  countenances  of  many  of 
the  natives  discovered  their  approbation  of  the  brahmin's  inference, 
Mr.  Thomas,  observing  a  boat,  with  several  men  on  board,  descend- 
ing the  river,  with  that  facility  of  instructive  retort  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  replied,  "  Brahmin,  do  you  see  yonder  boat  ?" 
•'  Yes."  "  Suppose  I  were  to  send  some  of  my  friends  to  destroy 
every  person  on  board,  and  bring  me  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
boat  ?  who  ought  to  suffer  punishment  ?  I  for  instructing  them, 
or  they  for  doing  this  wicked  act  ?"  "  Why,"  answered  the  brahmin, 
with  emotion,  "  you  ought  all  to  be  put  to  death  together."  "  Ay, 
brahmin,"  replied  Mr  T., ,l  and  if  you  and  the  devil  sin  together, 
the  devil  and  you  will  be  punished  together." 

(298 )  An  unexpected  Reply. — A  London  rough,  of  rather 
diabolical  appearance,  intending  to  insult  Mr.  Keysell  as  a  "  par- 
son." stopped  him  one  day  in  the  street,  and  asked  jeeringly,  "  Have 
you  ever  aeen  the  devil  ?"  Mr.  Keysell  surveyed  the  disreputable 
looking  fellow  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  answered,  with  a  sig- 
nificant emphasis,  "  I  think  I  have !"  The  assailant,  feeling  that 
the  application  was  rather  personal,  and  not  altogether  without 
force,  quietly  walked  aMvuj.—M'Cullagh's  Life  of  Keysell. 

(299.)  Satan's  existence  a  fact. — To  deny  Satan's  existence  is 
not  by  any  means  to  deliver  human  beings  from  the  tyranny  of 
that  formidable  potentate  :  just  the  reverse.  Satan  wishes  nothing 
better  than  to  hear  his  existence  denied  and  his  name  used  lightly. 
Men  will  sin  the  more  readily  when  they  think  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  The  bird-catcher  blesses  the  hedge  that  hides  him  from 
his  prey.  Deists  and  Unitarians  perform  this  valuable  service  for 
the  arch-fiend.  The  Word  of  God  mercifully  unveils  the  destroyer, 
that  men  may  fear  and  be  deliveredirom  his  snares. 

(300.)  Lord  Bacon  on  the  Sin  of  Adam.— Lord  Bacon,  whose 
powerful  intellect  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  and  with  scarcely  any 
intermediate  process  of  reasoning,  apprehended  truth  in  the  variety 
of  subjects  which  he  investigated,  more  correctly  on  the  whole 
than  has  since  been  done,  indited  the  following  passage,  which  we 
extract  from  his    «  Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  •— 

Behold,  it  was  not  that  pure  light  of  natural  knowledge,  whereby 
man  in  Paradise  was  able  to  give  unto  every  living  creature  a 
name  according  to  his  propriety,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Fall  • 
but  it  was  an  aspiring  desire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral  know- 
ledge which  defineth  of  good  and  evil,  whereby  to  dispute  God's 
commandments,  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  His  will, 
which  was  tne  original  temptation."  The  importance,  as  weU  as 
the  correctness,  of  this  view  of  the  Fall  of  Man  appears  to  have 
impressed  the  mind  of  this  great  philosopher  so  forcibly,  that  he 
repeated  it  in  a  more  concise  and  distinct  form,  but  nearly  in  the 
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same  words,  in  a  subsequent  essay,  thus : — *  He  (Bacon)  con- 
sidered that  the  knowledge  of  nature,  by  the  light  whereof  man 
discerned  of  every  living  creature,  and  imposed  names  according 
to  their  propriety,  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  Fall ;  but  the  moral 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  affected  to  the  end  to  depend  no 
more  on  God's  commandments,  but  for  man  to  direct  himself.'  " 

(301.)  The  desert  of  sin, — Draco,  who  is  said  to  have  written  his 
laws  in  blood,  on  account  of  their  severity,  as  he  punished  all 
crimes  with  death,  being  asked,  why  he  had  appointed  death  to  all, 
since  all  sins  were  not  equal,  replied  that  he  knew  that  all  sins 
were  not  equal ;  but  he  knew  that  the  least  deserved  death.  The 
most  moral,  but  impenitent,  person  will  find  the  truth  of  this  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  in  reference  to  eternal  death. 

(302.)  Little  Sins. — A  little  hole  in  a  ship  sinks  it ;  a  little  stab 
in  the  heart  causes  death.  Csesar  was  stabbed  with  bodkins ; 
Pope  Adrian  was  choked  with  a  gnat ;  the  scorpion,  though  an 
insect,  will  sting  the  lion  to  death ;  so  the  smallest  errors  often 
prove  the  most  dangerous ;'  a  little  sin,  without  deep  repentance 
and  faith,  will  lead  to  eternal  damnation. — Brookes. 

(303.)  The  punishment  of  Sins. — How  can  sinners  hope  to  escape, 
when  God  is  able  to  arm  the  least  of  his  creatures  with  a  power 
that  would  sink  and  ruin  the  greatest,  proudest  sinners  ?  By  crea- 
tures so  small  and  vile  as  flies  and  lice,  God  so  plagued  stout-hearted 
Pharoah  and  all  Egypt,  that  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge, 
"  This  is  the  finger  of  God."  Herod,  for  exalting  himself  against 
God,  was  eaten  up  of  worms.  Maximianus,  a  Roman  emperor,  who 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  religion, 
was  destroyed  by  lice. 

(304.)  The  power  of  Conscience — Mr.  Perkins  mentions  a  good, 
but  very  poor  man,  who,  being  ready  to  starve,  stole  a  lamb.  Being 
about  to  eat  it,  with  his  children,  and  preparing  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  the  food,  he  durst  not  do  it,  but  fell  into  such  terrors  of  con- 
science, that  he  went  and  acknowledged  his  fault  to  the  owner, 
with  the  promise  of  recompense  when  it  should  be  in  his  power. 

(305)  How  to  estimate  Sin. — One  of  the  most  powerful  writers 
of  the  present  day,  complaining  of  the  unjust  judgments  passed  by 
the  world  on  great  men,  and  claiming  for  those  who  are  possessed 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  a  larger  toleration  and  a  broader 
charity  than  are  extended  towards  those  of  common  and  ordinary 
powers,  advances  the  following  plausible,  yet  most  fallacious  and 
dangerous  sentiments  : — "  Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from 
the  mathematical  orbit,  which  are  so  easily  measured,  but  the 
ratio  of  this  to  the  whole  diameter,  constitutes  the  real  aberra- 
tion. This  orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its  diameter  the  breadth  of  the 
solar  system ;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippodrome — nay,  the  circle  of 
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a  gin  horse,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or  paces.  But  the  inches 
of  deflection  only  are  measured  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  gin-horse  and  that  of  the  planet  will  yield  the  same 
ratio  when  compared  with  them.  Granted,  when  the  ship  comes 
into  harbour,  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged,  the  pilot  is  blame- 
worthy ;  be  has  not  been  all-wise  and  all-powerful ;  but  to  know 
how  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  round 
the  globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs."  Illustra- 
tion is  not  argument,  comparison  is  not  proof,  a  clever  figure  is  not 
a  logical  demonstration,  and  nothing  is  so  misleading  as  a  false 
and  vicious  analogy  ably  and  skilfully  put.  Morality  is  not  a 
matter  of  inches  or  degrees,  or  of  geographical  admeasurement,  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  more  or  less,  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  it  is  a  thing  absolute  and  unchangeable,  the  same  for 
all,  however  lofty  the  sphere  in  which  they  may  dwell,  or  wide 
the  orbit  in  which  they  may  move.  A  truer  philosophy  would 
be  that  the  greater  the  capacity  the  greater  the  responsibility  ; 
that,  where  much  is  given,  there  much  is  required ;  and  that  gor- 
geous gifts  of  imagination  and  intellect,  so  far  from  mitigating 
the  turpitude  and  criminality  of  moral  offences,  rather  intensify 
and  aggravate  them. 

(306  )  How  sin  is  to  be  got  rid  of. — A  few  years  since,  two  New 
England  divines  were  conversing  together  respecting  the  various 
theories  concerning  the  origin  of  sin,  when  a  lady  who  was  present 
interrupted  them,  saying,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  ministers,  instead  of  puzzling  themselves  to  know  how  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  to  unite  their  efforts  and  try  how  much  of 
it,  with  God's  blessing,  they  can  drive  out."  "  You  remind  me, 
madam,"  said  one  of  the  clergymen,  "  of  my  aged  deacon,  who, 
after  listening  to  a  sermon  in  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  explain 
why  God  suffered  sin  to  enter  the  world,  bring  ask^d  what  he 
thought  of  my  theory,  shook  his  head  and  said,  'Ah,  sir!  all  I 
know  about  it  is,  I  am  a  sinner,  and  1  wish  I  w  asn  t  ! ' " 
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®te  Consequence  of  tfie  JFall. 


Analysis  of  Dissertation  XIV- 


HE  consequences  of  the  Fall  were  (1)  immediate,  such  as 
affected  our  first  parents  (a)  by  rendering  their  bodies 
mortal ;  (b)  by  degrading  their  minds ;  (c)  by  their 
souls  being  in  danger  of  being  lost  eternally ;  (2)  the 
^remote  results  were  the  spreading  of  sin  and  misery  through  the 
entire  family  of  mankind.  In  Adam's  iall  we  were  all  involved, 
seeing  he  was  the  head  of  the  human  race.  As  Levi  seminally,  and 
not  actually,  paid  tithes  to  Abraham  four  hundred  years  before  he 
was  born,  so  all  men,  in  like  manner,  fell  in  Adam,  or  became  a 
partaker  of  the  sad  consequences  of  his  fall.  The  Fall,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  Atonement — no  Fall,  no  Saviour. — Pp.  289-290. 

1. — The  curse  pronounced  upon  man  involved  (1)  toil ;  (2) 
sorrow ;  (3)  death. — Gren.  iii.  19.  He  was  affected  from  the 
moment  of  the  Fall  physically,  mentally,  and  mortally.  Although 
he  was  not  made  to  be  in  any  sense  inactive,  yet  he  would  have 
exercised  all  his  functions  without  any  oppressive  toil  had  he  not 
sinned ;  and  would,  by  eating  of  the  tree  of  life,  have  been  pre- 
served from  decay  and  death. — Pp.  291-292. 

2. — That  man  is  morally  and  spiritually  polluted  is  evident  (1) 
from  his  own  consciousness  ;  (2)  from  the  practical  development  of 
his  nature.  This  universally  observed.  The  Arabians'  saying 
quoted.  Various  opinions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  "  original 
sin,"  or  how  far  man  is  affected  morally  by  the  fall  of  Adam. 
(1)  Pelagius,  of  the  5th  Century,  held  (a)  that  Adam's  sin  affected 
our  first  parents  only  ;  (b)  that  new-born  infants  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  Adam  was  before  he  fell.  (2)  The  Semi-Pelagians, 
followers  of  Oassian,  taught  that  man  was  capable  of  faith  and 
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good  works  before  he  received  grace.  (3)  Yossius'  statement,  that 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  before  Pelagiu9  held  that  Adam's  sin 
was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  to  their  condemnation,  so  that 
children  dying  therein  were  consigned  to  everlasting  punishment, 
&c,  contradicted  by  (a)  Taylor,  Whitby,  and  others ;  and  (&)  by 
the  fact  that  Christ  died  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  (4) 
It  has  been  said  that  Adam's  sin  was  confined  to  himself  because 
'*  the  sum  of  virtue  in  the  world  greatly  preponderates  against  the 
aggregate  of  vice."  This  false  view  is  (a)  the  result  of  looking 
merely  at  external  appearances  of  what  may  be  useful  or  pleasing 
to  fellow-criminals;  and  disregarding  the  selfishness  and  Atheism 
of  motives. — Dr.  Pye  Smith ;  and  (6)  is  disproved  by  the  practical 
manifestations  of  vice  greatly  preponderating  against  the  external 
appearances  of  virtue  : — Idolatry,  with  its  degrading  concomitants ; 
war,  with  it  characteristic  abominations ;  mans  moral  character 
as  developed  in  civilized  life — Ancient  Rome,  Corinth,  Athens. — 
Pp.  292-297, 

3. — The  universality  of  the  consequences  of  the  Fall  is  evident  (1) 
from  the  uniform  indications  of  depravity  witnessed  in 
children,  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  existence.  They  are  prone 
to  evil  and  naturally  averse  to  that  which  is  good. — Dr.  L.  Woods. 
(2)  From  the  Word  of  God  which  declares  man's  mural  depravity 
— Cain's  conduct  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Antediluvians  noticed. 
Gen.  vi.  5  ;  viii.  21.  Some  regard  Job.  xv.  14  ;  I\sa.  li.  o;  Jer.  xvii.  9 
and  other  passages  as  referring  to  man's  practical  transjneMinons, 
and  not  to  his  native  depravity;  but  it  is  evident  (1)  that  while 
Scripture  always  ascribes  holiness  of  character  (in  man)  to  jjrace, 
it  (2)  regards  wickedness  of  every  kind  as  legitimate  specimens  of 
human  nature.     Sec  Dr.  Watts  and  MacLean. 

(1)  All  moral  evil,  ruin,  and  misery  traceable  to  original  sin  ; 
(2)  the  hypothesis  that  moral  evil  is  immediately  infumd  into 
mans  nature  by  his  Creator  is  (a) against  reason,  and  is  (b)  incon- 
sistent with  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  character  ;  (.'{)  moral  and 
physical  depravity  natural  and  hereditary  to  the  poHterity  of  Adam. 
"This  doctrine  does  not  imply  such  an  imputation  as  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  holy  and  adorable  (rod  esteems  the 
posterity  of  Adam  as  having  actually  done  that  which  he  did. 
The  sin  or  holiness  of  another  being  cannot  be  made 
ours  by  any  species  of  transfer ;  but  only  by  participation  in  the 
way  of  resemblance,  or  consent,  or  adoption,  or  imitation. — Dr.  Pye 
Smith.— Pp.  298-302. 

Passages  of  Scripture  shewing : — 

1. —  That  all  men  have  sinned. — Gen.  vi.  5,  11-13  ;  viii.  21 :  Job 
xv.  10;  Psa.  xiv.  1,  3;  lviii.  3  ;  Isa.  i.  2-6;  lxiv.  <5 ;  liii.  0  ;  Pro  v. 
xx.  9  ;   Ecclee,  vii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  25  ;  xvii.  9  ;  Micah  vii.  2 ;   Mark 
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vii.  18-23;  Rom.  i.  19-23,  26,28-31;  ii.  12-15;  iii.  9,  19,23; 
v.  12-14  ;  vii.  5,  13  :  Gal.  iii.  10,  20  ;  Eph.  ii.  3;  1  John  i.  8,  10  ; 
v.  19. 

2. — That  all  men  are  involved  in  Adam's  transgression. — Rom. 
v.  13, 14,  19  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  45. 

3. — That  all  men  are  bom  in  sin  and  depraved  in  heart. — Gen. 
vi.  5  ;  viii.  21 ;  Pas.  xxxix.  5  ;M.  5  ;  lviii.  3  ;  Job  xiv.  4 ;  v.  7 ; 
xv.  14 ;  Prov.  xxii.  13 ;  Ez<*k..iii.  7  ;  Mark  vii.  .21,  22. 

4. — That  spiritual  and  temporal  death  are  the  result  of  maris 
transgression. — Gen.  iii.  3 ;  Matt.  viii.  12 ;  xxii.  13;  Mark  ix.  43, 44 ; 
Rom.  v.  13,  14;  vi.  23  ;  viii.  5-8;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  45;  Eph.  ii.  1 ; 
iv.  18  ;  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10 ;  James  i.  13-15. 


i»> 


THE    CONSEQUENCES   OF  THE   FALL. 

"  A  part,  how  small,  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man;  the  rest  a  waste — 
Bocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  sands: 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings,  and  death. 
Such  is  earth's  melancholy  map  !    But,  far 
More  sad !.  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  man. 
So  bounded  are  its  haughty  lord's  delights 
To  woe's  wide  empire ;  where  deep  troubles  tosjs, 
Loud  sorrows  howl,  envenomed  passions  bite, 
Bavenous  calamities  our  -vitals  seize, 
And  threatening  fate  wide  opens  to  devour." — Young. 

Adam's  Eedeeal  Relation  to  his  Postebitt. 

1.  The  Corruption  of  our  Nature  is  the  Consequence  of  Adarri 's 
Sin. — That  the  sin  of  all  men  is  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  clearly  a  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  In 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  repre- 
sents Adam  as  being  responsible,  by  his  moral  conduct,  not 
only  for  his  own  individual  standing  and  felicity,  but  also  for 
those  of  his  posterity.  Upon  the  obedience  of  the  first  Adam 
depended  the  perpetual  life  of  his  offspring — the  life  of  the 
body,  which  is  physical  immortality ;  and  the  life  of  the  soul, 
which  is  spiritual  holiness.  When,  therefore,  he  broke  the 
command  of  God,  the  sentence  pronounced,  "  Thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  applied  to  his  offspring  as  well  as  to  himself. 
'  By  one  man,  sin  entered  into  the  world." 
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Every  particular  sin  is  in  some  way  linked  to  that  first 
sin.  This  is  certainly  a  natural  inference  of  sound  reason. 
Sin  has  come  down  without  interruption  from  the  Fall,  and 
has  actually  infected  all  mankind.  The  first?  child  born  into 
the  world  loved  neither  God  nor  his  brother,  but  was  a  mur- 
derer. The  whole  world  has  so  lain  in  wickedness,  that  not 
one  human  being  has  ever  been  justified  before  God,  on  the 
ground  of  character  and  works,  but  by  faith  only.  The  fact 
of  moral  depravity  is  universal ;  it  enters  into  the  experience 
of  all  men.  Evil  is  natural  to  man,  and  is  not  expelled  from 
the  heart  by  any  human  effort.  Now,  so  universal  an  effect 
must  be  due  to  a  common  cause.  As  to  the  principle  on 
which  sin  and  death  passed  upon  the  whole  race  of  man,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  first  sin,  widely  different  theories 
are  held. 

(a.)  Some  maintain  that  we  actually  committed  Adam's  sin. 
This  is  the  Realism  of  Augustine,  "  who  maintained  that  we 
all  were  personally  existing  in  Adam  and  consented  to  his 
sin."  Now,  this  does  not  seem  possible.  Consciousness, 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  volition,  seem  to  be 
necessary  even  to  any  conception  of  an  act  of  sin. 

(b.)  That  there  was  a  mysterious  identity  of  Adam  and  pos. 
ferity,  by  virtue  of  which  we  personally  share  with  him  the  guilt 
of  his  first  transgression.  This  was  the  view  adopted  and  de- 
fended by  Edwards.  There  was  an  organism,  according  to 
their  theory,  of  some  kind,  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity 
formed  one  complex  person,  one  moral  whole,  just  as  the 
whole  tree  is  contained  in  and  developed  from  the  first  bud. 
By  virtue  of  this  union,  that  act  of  disobedience  was  morally, 
though  not  literally,  ours.  Now,  if  by  the  word  guilt  here  h 
intended  moral  turpitude  or  blameworthiness,  we  object  that 
that  is  a  personal  thing,  and  not  transferable.  J  low  can  it 
be  ?  The  consequence  of  that  act  may  extend  to  the  whole 
race,  but  the  guilt  must  be  restricted  to  him  who  did  the 
deed.  The  depravity  of  our  nature  is  doubtless  propagated 
from  father  to  child,  but  actual  ill-desert  abides  with  the 
einner  alone."  Hence,  in  looking  at  the  connection  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity  there  is — 

(1.)  The  law  of  resemblance. — It  is  a  law  pervading  all  nature, 
that  "  like  begets  like."    A  vip<.  r  brings  forth  a  poisonous 
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brood.  Swine  produce  something  that  loves  the  mire.  The 
skin  of  an  Ethiopian  will  be  black.  "  Doth  a  fountain  send 
forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  Can  the 
fig  tree  bear  olive  berries  ?  either  a  vine  figs  ?  So  can  no 
fountain  both  yield  salt  water  and  fresh."  James  iii.  11,  12. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mankind  is  universally  tainted 
with  sin,  and  that  death  prevails  against  the  whole  race.  It 
is  equally  manifest  that  the  child  brings  the  evil  with  it  into 
the  world.  The  curse  is  on  the  new-born  infant,  as  its 
sufferings  prove.  Where  has  the  evil  come  from  ?  Either 
from  the  child's  forefather,  or  the  child's  Creator.  If  not 
from  the  forefather,  then  from  the  Creator.  But  we  read 
that,  "  when  Adam  begat  a  son,  it  was  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  own  image."  A  man  some  time  ago  was  declaring 
that  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  so  clearly  taught  in 
the  Bible  and  unequivocally  confirmed  by  experience,  was  a 
mere  chimera,  and  that  all  men  are  by  nature  "  good ;"  but 
he  was  silenced  by  this  simple  question — "  If  all  men  are 
by  nature  good,  how  was  it  that  the  first  man  born  into  the 
world  killed  the  second  ?"  Some  of  the  effects  of  the  Fall 
must,  therefore,  by  this  law  of  resemblance,  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  race  by  generation  from  Adam. 

(2.)  There  is  the  Law  of  Liabilities. — By  the  principle  of 
association,  the  consequences  of  many  of  our  actions  pass 
over  to  others,  who  had  no  part  in  these  actions.  The  con- 
dition, characters,  and  destiny  of  men  are  affected  very  much 
by  the  conduct  of  others,  over  whom  they  had  no  control. 
This  is  a  law  which  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
divine  government  over  this  world,  and  without  which  the 
progress  of  society  would  be  impossible.  The  illustrations 
of  this  principle  are  innumerable.  A  father,  by  excesses  in 
his  youth,  may  have  sown  in  his  body  the  seeds  of  disease, 
which  will  be  carried  to  his  posterity  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.  The  crime  of  one  man  may  involve  many  in 
poverty,  suffering,  and  social  degradation.  And  there  are 
still  more  awful  instances.  A  parent,  by  his  rejection  of  the 
gospel,  may  open  the  gates  of  eternal  death  to  his  children 
and  his  children's  children.  Now,  by  this  law  of  liabilities, 
the  offence  of  Adam  affected  the  condition  of  the  race  that 
issued  from  him.  He  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  series, 
and  hence  his  sin  was  more  than  any  other  sin — it  was  a 
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fall;  and  from  that  moment  every  child  of  Adam  must  be- 
gin his  probation  on  a  lower  plane  of  moral  life,  being  the 
offspring  of  a  father  who  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
God,  and  opened  a  door  to  the  tempter. 

2.  The  Death  of  the  Body.— That  Paul  regarded  the  death 
of  the  body  as  a  consequence  of  sin  and  our  connection  with 
Adam,  is  evident  from  the  following  passages  : — Eom.  v 
12,  19 ;  viii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  "  Science  has  raised  a 
doubt  on  this  point.  It  shows  that  animals  died  before  the 
Fall.  But  the  Bible  does  not  refer  here  to  brutes  ;  the  death 
of  man  comes  by  sin.  Science  further  objects,  that  man,  by 
his  very  constitution,  is  subject  to  death.  He  is  mortal,  and 
must  return  to  dust.  This  is  true  of  man  now  ;  and  yet  the 
dissolution  of  soul  and  body,  as  it  actually  takes  place,  must, 
in  harmony  with  the  Bible,  be  put  to  the  account  of  sin. 
Had  there  been  no  sin,  man  would  have  been  translated  to 
immortality  without  death,  perhaps  after  the  manner  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah.  Those  who  are  alive  on  the  earth  at  the 
coming  of  Christ  shall  never  see  death,  but  shall  all  be 
changed.  Such,  without  sin,  would  probably  have  been  the 
transition  of  mankind  from  earth  to  heaven." 

3.  Spiritual  death. — By  this  we  mean  that  "  fault  and  cor- 
ruption of  every  man,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  Spirit ; 
and,  therefore,  in  every  person  born  into  this  world  it  <lc- 
serveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation."  (Article  of  the  Church 
of  Enyland.) 

This  corruption  of  our  nature  is  (1 )  entire.  Paul  says 
"In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing," 
"  When  we  were  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly."  And  all  true  Methodists  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  God  has  mercy  on  the  human  race  without 
any  respect  to  man's  worthiness  whatever.  But  we  are  all 
wrong,  that  is,  if  the  Unitarians  and  Dean  Stanley  are  right ; 
for  according  to  the  former,  "all  men  come  into  the  world 
perfectly  innocent  and  pure  ;  as  entirely  free  from  the  least 
taint  of  moral  pollution  as  Adam  was  when  he  first  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  ;  that  he  is  by  nature  no  more 
inclined  to  vie*  than  to  virtue  ;    that  he  derives  from  his  an- 
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cestors  a  frail  and  mortal  nature ;  is  made  with  appetites 
which  fit  him  for  the  condition  in  which  God  has  placed  him ; 
but  that  in  order  to  their  answering  all  the  purposes  in- 
tended, they  are  so  strong  as  to  be  very  liable  to  abuse 
by  excess :  that  he  has  passions  implanted  in  him  which 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct  of  life  ;  but  which 
are  equally  capable  of  impelling  him  into  a  right  or  a 
wrong  course :  that  he  has  natural  affections,  all  of  them 
originally  good,  but  liable,  by  a  wrong  direction,  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  error  and  sin ;  that  he  has  reason  and  conscience 
to  direct  the  conduct  of  life,  which  may  yet  be  neglected, 
perverted  and  misguided  ;  that  with  all  these  together,  he  is 
equally  capable  of  right  or  wrong,  and  as  free  to  the  one 
as  the  other."  (See  Priestley  and  Belsham.)  Dean  Stanley, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  Edinburgh,  some  time  ago,  said, 
"  Love  one  another,  and  make  the  best  of  one  another,  as  He 
loved  us,  who,  for  the  sake  of  saving  what  was  good  in  the 
human  soul,  forgot,  forgave,  put  out  of  sight  what  was  evil ; 
who  saw  and  who  loved  what  was  good  even  in  the  publican 
Zacchseus,  even  in  the  penitent  Magdalene,  even  in  the  ex- 
piring malefactor,  even  in  the  heretical  Samaritan,  even  in 
the  Pharisee  JSTicodemus,  even  in  the  heathen  soldier,  even  in 
the  outcast  Oanaanite." 

But  from  the  Bible  we  learn  that  there  is  not  a  vestage  of 
original  purity  in  man's  fallen  nature.  Every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  every  affection  of  the  heart  is  defiled.  "  There  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Psa.  li.  5 ; 
Jer.  xvii.  9 ;  Eom.  vii.  18.  Hence  the  heart  is  corrupt — a  bad 
S3il,  where  lies  the  germ  and  buddings  of  all  manner  of 
iniquity ;  a  polluted  fountain,  whence  bitter  waters  are  ever 
flowing.  Jer.  xvii.  9  ;  Eom.  viii.  7  ;  John  iii.  19.  (2.)  The 
understanding  is  darkened.  1  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  iv,  5.  (3.) 
The  will  is  perverted,  John  v.  40 ;  Isa.  v.  20.  (4.)  The 
imagination  is  polluted.  Gen,  vi.  5,  viii.  21.  (5.)  The  con- 
science is  defiled.  It  is  said  to  be  "  weakened,"  "  evil,"  "  de- 
filed," "  seared."  Titus  i.  15  ;  Heb.  x.  22  •  1  Tim.  iv.  2. 
(6.)  The  memory  is  weakened.  Isa.  li.  13 ;  Psa.  ix.  17,  1.  22. 
If  the  tree  be  bad,  its  fruit  also  will  also  be  bad;  if  the  spring 
be  poisoned,  the  stream  will  be  poisoned  too  ;  when  the* 
heart  is  unsound,  the  issues  of  life  cannot  be  sound.  A  clean 
state  of  society  cannot  come  out  of  that  unclean  thing — a 
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corrupt  heart.  Hence  (1.)  man's  language  is  bad.  Psa.  xii. 
2-4;  Prov.  xv.  28;  Rom.  iii.  13,14  ;  James  iii.  16.  (2) 
Man's  life  is  wicked.  Eead  that  dark  picture  of  practical  de- 
pravity given  by  Christ :  Matt.  xv.  19 ;  and  by  Paul,  Roin. 
i.  21-32,  iii,  10-18.  And  how  awful  is  the  state  of  the  world 
as  represented  by  John  v.  19,  "  The  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness." 

"In  this  short  expression,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "the 
horrible  state  of  the  world  is  painted  in  the  most  lively 
colours  ;  a  comment  on  which  we  have  in  the  actions,  con- 
versations, contracts,  quarrels,  and  friendships  of  worldly 
men."  And  in  the  Apostle's  representation  there  is  no 
exaggeration ;  the  picture,  melancholy  as  it  is,  is  not  over- 
drawn. It  is  not  a  picture  drawn  by  some  malignant  foe  of 
the  human  race,  but  by  God  himself,  who  is  possessed  of 
infinite  intelligence  and  unbounded  goodness  ;  who  seeth 
the  heart,  aod  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thought  and 
desire,  purpose  and  propensity  of  every  individual  of  the 
human  race.  And  the  history  of  our  world  confirms  these 
inspired  statements.  Indeed,  who  can  adequately  describe, 
or  sufficiently  mourn  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  our 
own  enlightened  Christian  country?  "What  a  prodigious 
amount  of  perjury,  common  and  vulgar  swearing,  thoughtless 
and  profane  using  of  the  name  of  God  exists  in  the  world  ! 
How  often  is  the  ear  shocked  and  the  heart  overwhelmingly 
pained  by  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked  !  How  often 
do  we  hear  men  exclaim  "My  God!  Good  God!"  How 
frequently  we  hear  them  call  upon  the  sacred  name  of 
Jehovah  to  damn  themselves,  or  to  damn  their  associates  ! 
How  often  do  we  hear  them  appeal  to  heaven  for  their 
innocence,  truth,  and  fidelity,  when  such  an  appeal  is  mostly 
unnecessary,  and  often  hypocritical.  We  stand  astonished 
when  we  read  of  the  doings  of  a  Cain,  a  Pharoah,  a  Balaam, 
a  Judas,  a  Robespiere  ;  but  men  not  a  whit  better  than  these 
abound  in  every  department  of  society.  What  villainies  are 
daily  perpetrated  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  by  masters  and 
servants,  buyers  and  sellers,  male  and  female !  How  often 
are  we  called  to  read  in  our  daily  newspapers  of  deeds  of 
coinage  and  forgery,  of  theft  and  murder,  of  rape  and  pros, 
titution,  of  seduction  and  defamation,  of  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion, and  of  imposition  and  deception.    What  mean  those 
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bolts  and   bars  and  locks  by  which  men  attempt  to  screen 
their  property  from  thieves  and    robbers?      What  means 
those  notes  and  bonds    and  deeds  by  which  attempts  are 
made  to  prevent  fraud,  and  compel  dishonesty  to  fulfil  its 
engagements  ?     What  mean  the  jail  and  the  dungeon,  the 
chains  and  penal  settlements,  by  which   we  endeavour  to 
confine  villains  and  prevent  them  from  disturbing  the  peace 
of  society  ?     How  often  do  we  see  brother  devouring  brother, 
and  children  quarrelling  over  the  spoils  of  their  parents  ? 
How  many  thousands  of  public-houses  are  opened  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  many  of  them  as  well 
manned   as    ever  pirate   ship  was,  to  ensnare  our   fellow 
creatures  and  make  money  out  of  the  iniquities,  the  ruin, 
and  desperation  of  families  ?     And  who  can  think,  without 
shuddering,  of  the  back  slums  and  dirty  yards,  where  filth, 
squallor,  famine,  nakedness,  blasphemies,  cursings,  and  bru- 
talities abound?    "  There  are  little  helpless  infants,  shrieking 
in  their  bitter  agony  of  pain  or  hunger,  to  be  silenced  by 
curses  and  blows  awhile,  till  the  screams  break  out  afresh. 
There  are  fathers  whose  hearts  are  as  hard  and  cold  as  the 
bare  stones  on  which  their  unhappy  children  lie,  moaning 
*and  sobbing  away  life.     There  are  myriads  of  poor  women, 
sick,  weary,  so  full  of  pain  and  heartache,  that  a  plunge  into 
the  running  river  would  be  a  balmy  rest,  but  for  the  little 
ones  for  whom  the  mother,  with  stern  courage,  struggles  on 
through  the  daily  sixteen  hours  of  exhausting  toil,  getting 
just  enough  bread  to  keep  them  alive,  but  not  enough  to 
drive   the  wolfish   look  of  famine  from  their  young  faces. 
Now,  multiply  these  by  millions,  for  every  town  and  city  in 
the  world  is  full  of  them.     This  is  in  Christian  England — 
but  men  tremble  to  tell  us  what  they  have  seen  of  the  horrors 
of  the  life  of  the  poor  in  the  great  cities  in  the  East.    Picture, 
too,  the  brutal  degradation,  the  sullen  misery  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  tillers  of  the  ground  through  the  whole  empire 
of  Paganism  ;  the  tortures,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  millions 
of  embruted  slaves  who,  through  the  world,  are  held  to  toil 
by  the  whips  of  their  hardly  less  brutal  lords.     Think  of 
myriads  of  living  men — each  of  them  bound  as  tenderly  as 
you  are  to  a  circle  which  holds  them  dear,  and  which  will  be 
filled  with  anguish  by  their  loss — whom   emperors,   kings, 
and  presidents  can,  by  touching  a  bell  or  signing  a  name, 
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level  against  each  other  in  furious  shock.  How  many,  during 
the  recent  conflict  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  been 
dashed  to  fragments,  strewn  like  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn 
on  the  bloody  ground,  while  whole  neighbourhoods  of  men 
wail,  as  Eachel  once  wailed  for  her  children,  and  refuse  to 
be  comforted  because  they  are  not." — Baldwin  Brown. 

Do  not  these  facts  furnish  palpable  proofs  of  the  awful 
degeneracy  of  our  nature  ?  Well  may  we  ask,  Is  this  the 
creature  whom  the  Almighty  pronounced  to  be  "  very 
good  ? "  Is  this  the  creature  that  was  formed  capable  of 
wearing  the  highest  honours,  and  of  realising  the  purest 
and  sublimest  pleasures  and  joys  ?  How  has  the  fine  gold 
become  dim,  and  the  mighty  fallen?  What  an  affecting 
contrast  is  man  now,  to  what  he  was  before  his  apostacy 
from  God ! 

And,  remember,  mankind  in  all  ages  and  throughout  all 
climes,  have  partaken  of  this  degeneracy.  It  pervades  all 
grades  of  society,  from  the  loftiest  monarch  to  the  humblest 
peasant.  When  God  looked  on  the  antediluvians  He  saw 
that  "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  and  that  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  its  way  before  God."  Indeed,  so  fearfully 
immoral,  so  awfully  vicious  had  they  become,  that  a  general 
destruction  followed.  A  flood  of  water  came  and  swept 
away  the  ungodly  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  process 
pf  time  the  world  was  re-peopled,  but  as  men  multiplied  vice 
increased.  Witness  the  cities  of  the  plains  :  "  The  men  of 
Sodom  were  wicked,  and  sinned  before  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly. Gen.  xiii.  13.  And  in  every  succeeding  age  iniquity 
Mid  transgression,  vice  and  crime,  have  been  developed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Whatever  difference  may  exist 
among  the  several  grades  of  society,  and  however  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  respect  of  rank,  station,  and 
Jducation,  "  they  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  altogether  be- 
come filthy,"  etc.  Psa.  xiv.  3.  Greece  and  Eome  came  to 
l .tearful  end,  notwithstanding  a  philosophy,  an  art,  a 
iterature,  and  laws  which  are  the  model  for  the  world  to 
he  present  hour.  Some  sceptical  moralists  have  eulogised 
he  inhabitants  of  heathen  lands,  and  have  tauntingly  said 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  "  You  are  going  to  spoil  the 
innocence  of  nature.  The  heathens  need  no  other  law  than 
,nat  wnicn  God  has  impressed  on  their  hearts."  But  though 
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the  missionaries  of  the  cross  have  had  to  say  of  the  scene  of 
their  labours,  as  Heber  said  of  Ceylon,  "Every  prospect 
pleases,"  truth  has  compelled  them  to  add,  "  and  only  man 
is  vile."  The  polished  and  scientific  European,  the  frigid 
Laplander,  the  subtle  Hindoo,  the  stupid  Hottentot,  the  in- 
dustrious Chinese,  the  roving  Arab,  and  the  savage 
inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are  alike  defiled  by  sin. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  human  race  are,  at  the 
present  day,  practising  rites  and  committing  deeds  which  are 
a  blot  on  the  rational  powers  of  man,  and  which  bring  in- 
describable misery  to  their  souls. 

We  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  all  are  equally  wicked 
and  depraved,  though  we  do  maintain  that  Paul's  saying  re- 
mains incontrovertibly  true,  "AH  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Much  of  what  is  deemed  good- 
ness by  wordly  men  is  not  goodness  at  all,  for  God  allows 
no  works  to  have  that  character  but  such  as  are  done  in 
faith.  John  xv.  5 ;  Rom.  iii.  12.  Zeal  for  temperance, 
education,  liberty,  etc.,  is  good  in  itself,  but  to  be  in  any  in- 
dividual case  acceptable  to  God,  it  must  come  from  a 
supreme  regard  to  Him.  Virtue  or  goodness  consists  in 
loving  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,  and  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves.  And  whatever  amiable  qualities,  fine  senti- 
ments, noble  impulses,  and  disinterested  deeds,  arising  from 
education,  an  enlightened  reason,  or  the  insipient  grace  of 
God,  may  shine  in  the  conduct  of  mortals,  this  is  an  old 
and  established  principle  of  the  Divine  record  that,  while 
destitute  of  true  religion,  "  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  only  evil  continually."  There  may  be  much 
for  human  commendation,  but  nothing  that  will  bear  the 
strict  scrutiny  of  the  omniscient  eye  of  God.  The  life  may 
appear  tolerably  correct  while  the  heart  is  radically  wrong. 
Ezek.  xviii  4 ;  Psa.  cxliii.  2 ;  Eom.  iii.  23,  24  ;  Phil.  iii.  9 ; 
Gal.  iii.  10. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(307.)  Universal  Depravity. — According  to  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  man  is  totally  depraved.  In  a  state  of  nature  there  is  no 
good  in  him.     The  principle  of  evil  in  man  is  inherent  and  all- 
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prevailing.  The  depth  of  his  depravity  and  its  extent  is  so  great 
that  none  but  God  can  fathom  and  encompass  it.  If  this  be  true 
of  all  men — and  such  is  the  scriptural  truth — then  human  nature 
is  capable  of  anything  and  everything  that  is  mean  and  vile.  The 
vocabulary  of  earth  does  not  furnish  terms  of  sufficient  strength 
with  which  adequately  to  describe  the  wickedness  which  man's  de- 
pravity may  conceive,  and  of  which  he  may  be  guilty.  How  many 
examples  are  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  men,  whose 
depravity  has  been  kept  within  certain  bounds  for  a  time  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  but  when  opportunity  offered  have,  by 
rapid  strides,  reached  a  point  that  has  startled  the  world !  Take 
an  instance : — 

The  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  was  marked  by  actff  of  the  greatest 
kindness  and  condescension;  by  affability,  complaisance,  and  popu- 
larity. The  object  of  his  administration  seemed  to  be  the  good  of 
bis  people ;  and  when  he  was  desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of 
malefactors  that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  could  not  write ! "  He  was  an  enemy  to  flattery,  and 
when  the  Senate  liberally  commended  the  wisdom  of  bis  govern- 
ment, Nero  desired  them  to  keep  their  praises  until  he  deserved 
them.  Yet  this  was  the  wretch  who  assassinated  his  mother,  who 
set  fire  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  threw  the  odium  of  that  dreadful  action  upon  the 
Christians.  The  cruelties  he  exercised  towards  them  were  beyond 
description,  while  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the 
tragical  spectacle.  O,  human  depravity,  what  a  monster  !  Divine 
grace  alone  can  change  it  and  make  it  holy. 

(808.)  Fruits  of  Sin—By  rebellion  man  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
restraint,  and  claimed  an  independent  right  to  choose  for  himself, 
apart  from  the  restriction  of  hi*  Creator,  that  should  have  bound 
his  will  to  obedience.  And  with  this  spirit  of  rebellion  man's 
evil  and  animal-like  propensities  were  first  conceived.  So  that  as 
men  began  to  multiply,  they,  each  and  all,  claimed  an  indepen- 
dency of  mind  and  freedom  of  thought  to  act  and  choose  for  them- 
selves ;  till  the  human  race  became  so  alienated  from  all  knowledge 
of  subjection  to  God  that  they  fought  one  with  another,  wherever 
might  and  ambition  enabled  them  to  contend  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  own  interests,  and  to  avenge  all  opposition  to  the 
projects  of  their  wills.  We  see  this  principle  of  self-will  and 
rebellion  developed  in  a  child  where  the  restraint  of  a  parent  or 
guardian  is  withheld  or  withstood :  even  in  circles  where  civilisa- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  acme  of  perfection.  A  child, 
from  its  earliest  months  and  years,  will  manifest  opposition  to  all 
that  is  intended  for  its  good.  The  discipline  of  education  and 
cleanly  habits  in  many  instances  would  be  resisted,  if  invested  with 
power  to  accomplish  the  projects  of  its  will.  Here  we  have  the 
clearest  demonstration  that  what  are  regarded  as  the  animal  pro- 
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penalties  of  man,  have  been  acquired  since  his  creation :  in  the 
same  manner  that  animal  propensities  and  an  evil  disposition  in  a 
child  are  developed  with  its  growth,  especially  if  exposed  to  the 
contamination  of  an  evil  example. 

(309.)  All  have  sinned. — An  Eastern  nation  has  an  account  of  a 
thief  who,  having  been  detected  in  criminality,  and  condemned  to 
die,  thought  upon  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  possibly  escape 
death. 

He  sent  for  the  jailor,  and  told  him  he  had  an  important  secret 
to  disclose  to  the  king,  adding  that,  when  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
be  ready  to  die.  The  king  commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
royal  presence.  He  informed  the  monarch  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  a  cabalistic  secret  of  producing  trees  that  would  bear  gold, 
and  craved  a  trial  of  his  art. 

The  king  consented,  and  accompanied  by  his  prime  minister, 
courtiers,  and  priest,  came  with  the  prisoner  to  a  certain  spot  which 
he  had  indicated,  who  commenced  his  incantations.  He  then  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  gold,  declaring  that  if  sown  it  would  produce  a 
tree,  every  branch  of  which  should  bear  gold. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  this,  O  king !  must  be  buried  in  the  earth 
by  a  person  perfectly  honest.  I,  alas !  am  not  so,  and  therefore  I 
humbly  pass  it  to  your  majesty." 

The  countenance  of  the  monarch  was  troubled,  who  at  length 
^replied, 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  purloining  something  from  my 
father,  which,  although  a  trifle,  prevents  my  being  the  proper  per- 
son.    I  pass  it,  therefore,  to  my  prime  minister." 

The  prime  minister  received  the  piece  of  gold  with  many  pros- 
trations, and  said,  "  On  my  eyes  be  it,  may  the  king  live  for  ever  !" 
with  many  other  expressions  of  devotion ;  but  finding  the  king 
becoming  impatient,  he  at  last  stammered  out,  with  great  con- 
fusion, 

"  I  receive  the  taxes  from  the  people,  and  as  I  am  exposed  to 
many  temptations,  how  can  I  be  perfectly  honest  ?  I,  therefore, 
O  king,  give  it  to  the  priest." 

The  priest,  with  great  trembling,  pleaded  some  remembered  de- 
linquencies in  connection  with  his  conduct  in  receiving  the  sacri- 
fices.    At  length  the  thief  exclaimed, 

"  In  justice,  0  king  !  we  should  all  four  be  hanged,  since  not 
one  of  us  is  honest." 

The  king  was  so  pleased  with  his  ingenuity  that  he  granted  him 
a  pardon. 

The  application  is  very  simple.  We  are  all  sinners.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  dying  thief  applies  to  each  of  us,  "  Dost  thou  not 
fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?" 

(310.)  Man's  Moral  Character  seen  by  God. — The  late  Sir  James 
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Simpson,  MD.,  in  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  remarked : — "  At  the  present  day  many  persons 
have  photographs  of  their  faces  taken,  which  they  present  to  their 
friends.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  have  an  album  of  photographs 
taken  of  our  sinful  souls,  revealing  and  blazoning  forth  all  the  evil 
deeds  they  had  each  done,  all  the  evil  words  they  had  ever  spoken, 
and  all  the  evil  thoughts  they  had  ever  thought,  how  hideous  and 
horrible  would  such  pictures  be  !  Would  any  man  dare  to  give 
his  true  soul-photograph  to  any  brother  man  ?  I  think  not,  and 
far  less  to  his  friends.  Yet  the  things  and  thoughts  we  would  thus 
conceal  from  others,  and  even  from  ourselves,  are  all  known  to 
God.  He  has  full  and  faithful  photographs  of  all ;  for  He  is  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  every  single  one  of  our  evil  deeds,  and  words, 
and  imaginations.  Nay,  possibly  we  unwittingly  carry  about  with 
us  complete  photographs  of  our  own  souls.  May  not  the  unsaved 
soul  carry  this  record  with  it  at  death  ?  May  not  unsaved  sinners 
be  thus  both  their  own  self-accusers  and  witnesses  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ  ?  Nor  can  anything  except  His  blood,  '  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,'  blot  and  wash  out  the  record  of  our  iniqui- 
ties, and  prepare  the  soul,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  receive  the 
image  of  His  Son." 

(311.)  A  sense  of  sin  painful. — "I  have  found  original  sin  in  the 
Bible,"  said  a  student  to  Haldane.  "  Well,"  replied  the  latter, 
|*  but  have  you  found  it  in  your  own  heart  ?"  Few  know  what  it 
is  to  see  all  the  terrible  hell  of  man's  depraved  nature.  To  be  let 
down  in  that  abyss  with  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  your  hand,  to 
see  its  bottomless  depths  of  pride  and  passion,  its  tumultuous  risings 
against  law  and  holiness,  its  desperate  rage  against  God,  its 
Satanic  challenges  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  its  insane  Atheisms, 
its  blasphemous  horrors,  its  cloud  covered  delusions,  its  ambushed 
host  of  armed  iniquities,  and  its  infinite  capability  of  engendering 
evils  enough  to  waste  the  fairest  world  of  God  and  people  many 
hells— to  see  all  this,  and  far  more  than  words  can  convey,  is  not 
merely  to  learn  the  doctrine,  but  to  know  the  reality  of  sin,  so  that 
the  sense  and  memory  of  its  nature,  criminality,  power,  and  destiny 
ire  branded  as  with  a  red-hot  iron  on  the  soul  for  ever.  This  know- 
edge  is  beyond  the  ken  of  short-sighted  professors  and  stone-blind 
iiypocrites. 

When  such  an  one  like  Luther  goes  about  for  weary  months  or 
pears,  bemoaning  himself,  and  crying  piteously,  "  Oh  !  my  sin,  my 
on ! '  shallow  Christians  and  evil-doers  ask,  "  What  great  crime 
has  he  committed  P  Surely  he  is  living  in  gross  sin."  All  the 
*hile  the  man  is  living  a  holy  life,  waging  war  against  the  very 
thought  and  possibility  of  evil ;  but, '  a  sword  is  in  his  bones,'  and 
hia soul  dwells  among  lions."— -Matheson's  Life, 
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(312.)  Indwelling  Sin. — A.  missionary  tells  us  that  when  he  was 

in  India,  he  saw  a  j  ungle  man  who  had  in  his  hands  something  very 

soft,  which  he  said  he  got  in  the  jungle.     They  were   two  little 

jackals,  and  he  gave  him  four  annas,  or  sixpence,  for  them.     They 

were  pretty  little  things,  and  had  not  a  bit  of  mischief  in  them ; 

but  after  a  time,  when  they  were  teased,  ho  w  they  used  to  snarl  at 

one  another.     They  were  beautiful  things  when  they  came  from 

the  j  ungle,  but  their  evil  afterwards  came  out.     There  are  many 

people  who  seem  pure  and  good  till  something  occurs  to  test  their 

nature,  and  then  it  is  seen  that  they  are  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish. 

Luther  was  one  day  being  shaved  and  having  his  hair  cut  in 

the  presence  of  Dr.  Jones.     He  said  to  the  latter,  "  Original  sin  is 

like  the  beard.     We  are  shaved  to-day  and  look  clean,  and  have  a 

smooth  chin ;  to-morrow  our  beard  has  grown  again,  nor  does  it 

stop  growing  while  we  remain  on  earth.     In  like  manner  original 

sin  cannot  be  extirpated  from  us  ;  it  springs  up  in  us  as  long  as  we 

exist.    Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  resist  it  to  our  utmost 

strength,  and  cut  it  down  unceasingly." 

(313.)  Heathenism  degenerating. — There  is  a  gradual  degeneracy 
even  in  error  in  each  succeeding  type.  Where  are  the  exquisite 
statues  and  immortal  verse,  in  which  ancient  paganism  embodied 
and  perpetuated  its  conceptions  of  divinity  ?  Modern  idolatry 
knows  nothing  of  the  Sylph  or  of  the  Naiad,  those  light  and  grace- 
ful spirits  which  peopled  the  greenwood,  or  played  about  the  grove, 
or  nestled  about  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  elegant  mythologies  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  No  temple,  even  amid  the  gorgeous 
superstitions  of  India,  rivals  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  or  the  mag- 
nificent temple  at  Ephesus  of  the  great  goddess  Diana.  No  modern 
Plato,  groping  in  heathen  darkness,  stumbles  upon  fragments  of 
divine  morality.  Heathenism  is  getting  worse  and  worse,  still 
worse  and  worse.  Like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  there  are  baser 
metals  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head.  Each  reproduced  caricature  of 
the  Supreme  is  more  mis-shapen  and  hideous  than  its  predecessor  ; 
and  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future.  We  do  not  expect  that  the 
dark  river,  by  rolling  longer,  will  filtrate  itself  at  last  into  a  pure 
and  pleasant  stream. — Dr.  Punshon. 

(314.)  The  wages  of  sin. — An  aged  clergyman,  when  preaching  in 
New  England,  some  few  years  since,  raised  his  voice  with  each 
succeeding  word,  and  bringing  down  his  clenched  hand  with  amaz- 
ing force  upon  the  Bible  at  the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  ex- 
claimed— "  A  deceitful,  wicked  man  is  not  fit  to  serve  either  God, 
man,  or  the  devil !"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  il  And  I'll  tell 
you  why.  He  is  not  fit  to  serve  God,  because  he's  unholy ;  he's 
not  fit  to  serve  man,  because  he's  deceitful ;  and  he's  not  fit  to  serve 
the  devil,  because  he's  not  content  with  his  wages.    No,"  said  the 
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old  man,  with  a  shrewd  look,  "he's  not  content  with  his  tcages. 
Why,"  added  he,  "  my  children,  I  once  saw  a  rogue  of  a  soldier, 
for  some  crime  that  he'd  done,  tied  up,  and  flogged  with  forty 
lashes ;  and  while  he  was  taking  his  wages,  he  made  all  sorts  of 
noises,  but  he  never  once  said  that  he  liked  it.  Xo,  no,  my  friends, 
the  sinner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  wages  which  the  devil  gives,  and 
he  never  will  be — 'for  the  wages  of  sin.  is  death.'  Sinners !  sinners ! 
strike  for  higher  wages." 

(315.)  The  important  question. — A  sceptic  once  asked  the  lateDr. 
Nettleton,  ''How  came  1  by  my  wicked  heart  ?"  u  That,"  he  replied, 
"  is  a  question  which  does  not  concern  you  so  much  as  another, 
namely,  how  you  shall  get  rid  of  it?  You  have  a  wicked  heart, 
which  renders  you  entirely  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  you 
must  have  a  new  heart,  or  you  cannot  be  saved  ;  and  the  question 
which  now  most  deeply  concerns  you  is,  how  you  shall  obtain  it." 
"  But,"  said  the  man,  "  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  how  I  came  by  my 
wicked  hexrt."  "  I  shall  not,"  replied  Dr.  N.,  "  do  that  at  present, 
for  if  I  could  do  it  to  your  eutire  satisfaction  it  would  not  in  the 
least  help  you  townrds  obtaining  a  new  heart.  The  great  thing 
for  which  I  am  solicitous  is,  that  you  should  become  a  new  crea- 
ture, and  be  prepared  for  heaven."  As  the  man  manifested  no 
wish  to  hear  anything  on  that  subject,  but  still  pressed  the  ques- 
tion how  he  came  by  his  wicked  heart,  Dr.  X.  told  him  that  his 
condition  resembled  that  of  a  man  who  is  drowning,  while  his 
friends  are  attempting  to  save  his  life.  As  he  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  he  exclaims.  "  How  came  I  here  ?  '  "That  question," 
says  one  of  his  friends,  "  does  not  concern  you  now.  Take  hold 
of  this  rope."  "  But  how  came  I  here  ?"  he  asks  again.  "  I  shall 
not  stop  to  answer  that  question  now,"  replies  his  friend.  "  Then 
I'll  drown,"  says  the  infatuated  man,  ana,  spurning  all  proffered 
aid,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

(316.)  The  three  lis.— The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  used  to  like  Dr. 
Ryland's  advice  to  hie  young  academicians:  "  Mind,  no  sermon  is 
of  any  value,  or  likely  to  be  useful,  which  has  not  the  three  K's  in 
it, — Ruin  by  the  Fall;  Redemption  by  Christ  ;  Regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  '  Of  himself  he  (the  Rev.  R.  Hill)  remarked  :— 
"My  aim  in  every  sermon  is,  a  stout  and  luwty  call  to  sinners,  to 
quicken  the  saints,  and  to  be  made  a  universal  blessing  to  all." 

(317.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Fall. — Unitarians,  who  deny  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  tell  us  that  their  doctrine  is  more  kind 
than  ours.  A  dishonest  doctor,  to  save  himself  trouble,  preU-nda 
that  the  disease  is  not  so  bad  as  the  other  made  it,  prm-ribes 
some  trifling  remedy,  and  geta  away.  He  gets  away,  but  the 
disease  remains,  and  through  his  negligence  gets  beyond  remedy. 

23 
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Will  he  be  thought  a  kind  man,  because  he  looked  sweetly,  patted 
the  patient  on  the  shoulder,  said  he  would  be  soon  better,  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  an  operation,  and  gave  the  momentary  comfort 
of  delusive  hope  ?  Who  is  the  kind  man  ?  He  who  neither 
knows  nor  cares  for  the  business  of  his  profession,  but  speaks 
smoothly  ?  or  he  who  reads  his  book,  and  knows  what  is  wrong, 
and  does  not  shrink  from  the  trying  parts  of  his  calling  ? 

(318.)  The  eminently  great  and  good  Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, neither  wanted  courage  nor  talent  to  adminster  reproof 
where  he  thought  it  was  needed.  A  German  Count,  governor  of 
Upper  Austria,  with  his  countess,  called  one  day  on  the  man  who 
had  excited  so  large  a  share  of  the  public  attention.  The  count 
asked  him  the  state  of  the  prisons  within  his  department.  Mr. 
Howard  replied,  "  The  worst  in  all  Germany  ;"  and  advised  that 
the  countess  should  visit  the  female  prisoners.  "  I !  "  said  she, 
haughtily,  "  I  go  into  prisons  ;"  and  rapidly  hastened  down  stairs 
in  great  anger.  Howard,  indignant  at  her  proud  and  unfeeling 
disposition,  loudly  called  after  her,  "  Madam,  remember  that  you 
are  a  woman  vourself,  and  you  must  soon,  like  the  mo9t  miserable 
female  prisoner  in  a  dungeon,  inhabit  but  a  small  space  of  that 
earth  from  which  you  equally  originated." 

(319.)  The  population  of  the  globe. — The  following  facts  re- 
specting the  present  state  of  the  human  raee  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  biblical  student : — 

Division  Sq  Miles.  Population 

Europe 3,787,469  301,600.000 

Asia 17,326,794  794,000,000 

America 15,813,592  84,524,000 

Africa 11,556,298  192,520,000 

Oceania  (Australia,  etc.) 3,425,156  4,365,000 

Total 1,377,000,000 

The  population  is  thus  divided  in  point  of  religion : — 

Christians— Protestants 76,000,000 

Eomish  Church 170,000,000 

Greek  Orthodox  Church 89,000,000 

Total ,,....     335,000,000 

Jews , 5,000,000 

Mohammedans 160,000,000 

Heathens,  or  Pagans 200,000,000 

Asiatic  Buddhists 600,000,000 
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Dietrich  thus  distributes  the  population  of  the  globe  according 
to  race*  • — 

Caucasian  race 369  000,000 

Mongolian     .,  552.000.000 

Ethiopian    „  190,000,000 

American     „   • 1,000,000 

Malay         „  200,000,000 

Total...  : 1,318,000,000 

The  inhabitants  of  our  globe  speak  3,064  now  known  tongues,  in 
which  upwards  of  1,100  religions  or  creeds  are  preached.  The 
average  age  of  life  is  33£  years.  One-fourth  of  the  race  die  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  7  years,  and  the  half  before  the  17th  year. 
Out  of  100  persons,  only  6  reach  the  age  of  60  years  and  upwards, 
while  only  1  in  1,000  reach  the  age  of  100.  Out  ol  oOO,  only  1 
attains  80  years ;  out  of  the  thousand  million  living  persons 
32,000,000  die  annually,  91,000  daily,  3,730  every  hour,  60  every 
minute,  and,  consequently,  one  every  second. 

The  development  of  medical  science  and  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  have  tended  wondrously  to  ad- 
vance the  average  duration  of  the  life  of  man.  At  Geneva  in  the 
six  eenth  century  1  individual  in  21  died  annually ;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  1  in  34 ;  at  the  present  time  1  in  46.  In  the 
British  navy  amongst  the  adults  the  annual  average  of  mortality 
(during  peace)  is  1  in  100 ;  in  1808  it  was  1  in  30  ;  in  1830  that 
mortality  had  diminished  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  what  it  was 
in  1770.  In  the  American  army  the  mortality  is  stated  at  1  in  300 
a  year.  In  London  in  the  middle  of  last  century  it  was  1  in  32 
per  annum  ;  in  1*2*  it  was  1  in  3(5.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
the  mortality  in  Kussia  has  been  1  in  27,  Prussia  1  in  3(5, 
France  and  Holland  1  in  39,  Belgium  1  in  -13,  fcnglnnd  1  in  53, 
Sicily  1  in  32,  (ireece  1  in  30,  Philadelphia  1  in  42,  Boston  1  in 
45,  New  York  1  in  37. 
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■'  Knowest  thou  the  importance  of  a  soul  immortal? 
Behold  this  midnight  glory  :  Wjrlds  on  world*! 
Amazing  pomp  I     Redouble  this  amaze ; 
Ten  th  usatid  add;  add  twice  ten  thousand  more  ; 
Then  weigh  the  whole;  one  soul  un Weighs  them  all ; 
And  calls  the  astonishing  magnificence 


Of  unintelligent  creation  poor." 


Dr.  YouNCk 


HE  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  recently  made 
through  the  medium  of  tracts  and  popular  religious 
journals  to  propagate  the  dogma  of  the  soul's  anni- 
hilation, have  led  to  much  contention  and  to  the 
unsettling  of  the  faith  of  some  in  the  verities  of  Divine  reve- 
lation. We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present  essay,  endeavour 
to  present  a  calm  and  rational,  as  well  as  a  Scriptural,  view 
of  the  arguments  which,  in  their  entirety,  establish  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 

In  calling  the  student's  attention  to  this  subject,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  we  distinctly  understand  what  is 
the  position  of  those  against  whom  we  write,  and  then  to 
state  the  arguments  which  we  urge  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
we  undertake  to  defend. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  Deists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury admitted,  while  others  denied,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Yolney  did  not  so  much  as  mention  it.  Paine  only 
hoped  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave.  Bolingbroke,  though 
he  confessed  its  utility,  regarded  it  but  an  invention  of 
philosophy.  Hume  questioned  its  truth.  The  infidel  Lord 
Shaftesbury  ridiculed  it  altogether.     In  a  recent  review  of  a 
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work  called  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Man,"  the  writer  says  : 
"  A  season  of  mental  anguish  is  at  hand,  and  through  this 
we  must  pass,  in  order  that  our  prosperity  may  rise.  The 
soul  must  be  sacrificed,  the  hope  in  immortality  must  die.  A 
sweet  and  charming  illusion  must  be  taken  from  the  human 
race,  as  youth  and  beauty  vanish  never  to  return/' 

Annihilation  is  defined  by  Dr.  Webster  to  be,  "1.  The  act 
of  reducing  to  nothing,  or  non-existence  ;  or  the  act  of  de- 
stroying the  form  or  combination  of  parts  under  which  a  thing 
exists,  so  that  the  name  can  be  no  longer  applied  to  it. 
2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing.'' 

The  latter  part  of  the  first  definition  may  apply  to  such  a 
change  as  takes  place  in  tearing  down  a  building  ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  edifice  may  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins  or  rubbish, 
but  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  still  remain,  yet 
the  name  building  or  edifice  no  longer  applies. 

In  like  manner  any  combustible  material,  under  the  action 
of  fire,  may  be  changed  to  something  else,  to  which  the 
original  name  does  not  apply.  So  by  chemical  combination 
an  alkali  may  be  converted  into  something  else,  or  an  acid 
may  be  neutralized,  or  a  poisonous  substance  may  be  changed 
into  a  harmless  material  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  chemical 
analysis  such  a  separation  may  be  ellected  as  to  change  a 
harmless  and  heathful  element,  as  the  pure  air  we  breathe, 
into  deadly  gases. 

These  changes,  however,  do  not  amount  to  the  reducing  of 
something  to  nothing,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  second  defini- 
tion, and  in  the  former  part  of  the  first.  Nor  can  we  con- 
ceive, reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy, 
how  we  can  really  predicate  annihilation,  in  the  latter  sense, 
of  any  material  substance.  Itmaybedecomposed,  or  changed, 
so  that  the  original  name  does  not  apply  to  it ;  but  still  iu 
some  form  it  is  known,  and  it  bears  some  other  name. 

Infidels,  who  totally  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  be- 
lieve that  at  death  the  soul  will  be  annihilated,  that  is  totally 
blotted  out  of  existence.  Others  believe  that  the  "  wicked 
will  be  annihilated,  after  some  public  sentence  of  the  Divine 
Judge,  who  will  thus  express  his  awful  sense  of  the  evil  and 
guilt  of  sin.  Some  modify  the  theory  by  consigning  the 
wicked  to  a  limited  perdition,  in  which  they  are  to  dwindle 
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into  nonentity,  under  the  mental  and  physical  torture  expe- 
rienced as  the  punishment  of  their  sins."  Others  contend 
for  "  the  sleep  of  the  soul  from  death  till  the  resurrection, 
when  the  wicked  and  the  righteous  will  be  raised,  the  former 
to  behold  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  then  by 
a  Divine  fiat,  be  blotted  out  of  being  for  ever." 

The  infidel's  denial  of  the  soul's  immortality  admits  of  no 
proof.  He  may  laugh  at  heaven  and  sneer  at  hell,  but  his 
impieties  prove  nothing.  Unless  he  had  been  disembodied, 
and  had  traversed  every  part  of  infinite  space,  and  found  no 
creature  in  happiness  or  woe,  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to 
affirm  there  is  no  such  state  beyond  this  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  reason  and  Scripture  unite  in  proclaiming 
that  man  is  immortal  in  the  higher  and  better  part  of  his 
complex  being.  "  The  Scripture  teaches  dichotomy — two 
natures — not  trichotomy,  three  natures  in  man."  Mr.  Wesley 
tersely  remarks,  "  That  man  cannot  possibly  consist  of  three 
parts  appears  hence  :  the  soul  is  either  matter  or  not  matter  ; 
there  is  no  medium — but  if  it  is  matter,  it  is  part  of  the  body; 
if  not  matter,  it  coincides  with  the  spirit."  The  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonists  held  to  a  trichotomy,  three  natures  which, 
liowever,  they  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  ;  nor  can  the 
Germans  and  others  who  are  reviving  and  modifying  their 
notions.  If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  any  one  chooses  to 
speak  of  the  body  as  our  material  nature,  of  the  soul  as  com- 
prehending the  passions  and  appetites,  and  of  the  Spirit  as 
comprehending  reason  and  intellect,  we  have  no  objection — 
only  they  must  not  divide  the  man  into  three  distinct 
essences  or  substances,  for  he  is  constituted  but  of  two.  See 
Matt.  x.  28  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Ecc.  xii.  7.  Dr. 
Bloomfield  says  on  1  Thes.  v.  2IJ,  "  Many  eminent  com- 
mentators maintain  that  the  apostle,  by  distinguishing  the 
spirit,  the  soul,  and  the  body,  meant  to  advert  to  the  opinion 
of  those  philosophers  who  represented  man  as  consisting  of 
three  parts,  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  It  is,  however,  unlikely 
that  the  apostle  should  advert  to  such  vain  speculations. 
He  here  speaks  popularly,  meaning  to  denote  the  whole  man, 
with  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  both  bodily  and  mental." 
Our  position  in  reference  to  the  great  question  to  which  we 
now  call  the  reader's  attention  is  this,  "  that  the  Creator 
endowed  man  with  the  property  of  immortality ;  that  each 
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soul  will  retain  its  own  identity  and  conscious  existence  for 
ever ;  that  the  light  of  nature,  as  one  branch  of  evidence, 
has  been  sufficiently  clear  to  gain  the  general  assent  and 
consent  of  mankind  to  this  opinion  ;  that  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  Christians,  have  had  this  doctrine  revealed  to  them  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  in  Holy  Scripture." 

Believing,  as  we  do  most  firmly,  in  the  truth  and  Divine 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of 
but  very  small  importance  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
truth  which  the  Bible  clearly  reveals  may  be  discovered  in- 
dependently of  its  revelations.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  it  were 
only  in  order  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion itself,  we  have  a  paramount  interest  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  foundations  of  our  belief;  and  never  do  we 
value  more  highly  the  "  lively  oracles- of  God  "  than  when  we 
are  brought  to  our  wits  end  in  investigating  the  questions 
which  nature  puts,  and  which  nature  can  but  imperfectly 
answer.  It  is  the  man  who  has  strained  his  eyes  to  the  ut- 
termost to  see  some  object  of  interest  on  the  distant  horizon, 
that  appreciates  the  "  optic  glass,"  which  enables  him  to  see 
clearly  that  which  otherwise  was  but  a  shapeless  form,  or  as 
"  trees  walking:'     As  Tennyson  says,  "  In  Memoriam" 

"Though  truths  in  manhood  dearly  join, 
D»ep  seated  in  oar  mystic  frame; 
We  yield  all  b. easing*  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin." 

In  discussing  the  fact  of  mans  immortality  we  are  often 
taunted  with  our  inability  to  give  a  full  demonstration  of  the 
doctrine.  The  objector  asks,  If  man  is  immortal,  would  there 
not  have  been  such  palpable,  unquestionable  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  no  possible  room  would  have  been  left  for  a  doubt  ?  Why 
is  it  that  so  many  who  are  really  so  anxious  to  believe,  and  oven 
crave  after  an  immortality,  are  left  in  such  wretched  suspense 
and  find  nothing  to  satisfy  them  ?  If  there  is  another  world 
where  we  are  to  dwell  hereafter,  and  those  are  now  living 
who  once  went  in  and  out  with  us  over  the  same  threshhold, 
why  does  it  seem  so  far  off,  so  impalpable,  so  unreal  ?  "But, 
who  that  reasons  ingenuously,"  says  the  Rev.  Wo  Barker, 
"  would  ask  for  mathematical  demonstration  upon  a  moral  or 
metaphysical  proposition  ?  Yet  we  can  rest  upon  a  con- 
clusion of  moral  reasoning  with  as  much  certainty  as  upon 
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demonstration.  I  am  as  sure  that  Cromwell  and  King 
Charles  existed  as  J  am  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The 
being  of  God  is  not  capable  of  demonstration  in  the  above 
sense,  but  the  evidences  of  it  are  overwhelmingly  powerful. 
If  moral  questions  rested  on  demonstration,  instead  of 
evidence  commanding  the  cordial  assent  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will,  their  whole  nature  would  be  changed,  and 
their  utility  destroyed.  Propositions  demonstrated  on  a 
blackboard,  by  lines,  angles,  and  quantities,  compel  the  in- 
tellect to  accept  them ;  but  they  have  no  necessary  hold  on  the 
moral  powers  and  sentiments  of  men.  But  moral  questions 
such  as  the  being  of  a  God,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
soul,  and  the  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  are  in- 
tended to  enthrone  themselves  in  the  sentiments  and  volitions 
of  our  being,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  so  presented  to 
the  mind  that,  while  it  shall  not  be  impossible  to  deny  them, 
the  acceptance  of  them  shall  be  a  voluntary  act  in  accordance 
with  the  sternest  decisions  of  the  intellect,  and  that  suscep- 
tibility of  moral  distinctions  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation  and  responsibility." 

Let  us  now  point  to  some  facts  which  show  the  extreme 
probability  that  the  soul  of  man  is  destined  to  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  and  exist  for  ever. 

1.  There  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself. — It  is  a  spiritual 
substance.  It  is  the  noblest  word  of  God,  because  it  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  himself.  No  other  creature  upon 
earth  was  made  in  the  Divine  image.  This  stamped  a  great- 
ness upon  man's  nature  before  which  all  other  creatures  in 
this  world  sink  into  insignificance.  There  is  in  man  a  free, 
automatic,  intelligent  power, by  which  he  can  control  his  own 
movements,  and  regulate  his  own  development.  In  all  other 
forms  of  earthly  being  the  organism  is  supreme,  but  man's 
noblest  triumphs  are  achieved  in  defiance  of  his  physical 
organisation.  He  can  think  and  reason ;  he  can  propose  an 
end,  form  a  plan,  and  select  the  best  means  to  attain  it.  He 
can  review  the  past  and  anticipate  the  future.  "  That  the 
soul  is  immaterial,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  is  clear  from  hence, 
that  it  is  a  thinking  substance.  If  it  be  said  that  God  can 
endue  matter  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  we  answer,  No, 
otherwise  than  He  can  endue  spirit  with  solidity  and  ex- 
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tension  ;  that  is,  He  can  change  spirit  into  matter,  and  He 
can  change  matter  into  spirit.  But  even  the  Almighty 
cannot  make  it  think  while  it  remains  matter,  because  this 
implies  a  contradiction.  The  soul  is,  therefore,  a  simple,  un- 
compounded  substance,  having  neither  body  nor  parts,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  dissolution." 

The  invisibility  of  the  soul  by  no  means  proves  its  non- 
existence. "  There  are  animal  organisations  far  too  minute 
for  mortal  ken,  and  but  for  the  aid  of  science,  man  would 
have  been  as  sceptical  as  to  their  existence  as  he  is  of  the 
existence  of  spiritual  things.  Take  a  leaf  from  the  forest,  or 
a  drop  of  water  from  the  ocean,  and  tell  a  person  who  has 
never  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  the  microscope  that  on 
that  leaf,  or  in  that  drop  of  water,  there  are  thousands  of 
living  creatures  with  physical  organisations  as  perfect  as  his 
own,  he  would  think  you  were  jesting  or  afflicted  in  that 
part  which  is  said  to  be  the  glory  of  man.  Why  ?  Simply 
because  he  cannot  see  the  living  creatures  of  which  he 
speaks ;  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  scoffers  deny  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  because  the  soul  is  not  demonstrative 
to  the  sense  of  sight.  An  eminent  physician,  who  was  an- 
tagonistic to  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  used  to 
assert  triumphantly  in  support  of  his  views,  that  during  his 
profession  he  had  dissected  hundreds  of  persons,  but  he 
never  saw  a  soul,  and  if  there  had  been  one,  he  was  sure  he 
would  have  discovered  it.  Marvellous  !  We  wonder  if  in 
his  physiological  researches  he  ever  saw  a  thought  or  an 
idea,  and  because  he  did  not  come  in  contact  either  with  a 
thought  or  an  idea,  according  to  his  mode  of  reasoning, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  thoughts  or  ideas.  We  admit 
they  are  very  difficult  things  to  find  in  either  man  or 
woman,  when  he  or  she  has  done  thinking.  The  anatomist 
is  so  accustomed  to  deal  with  physical  anatomy  that  he  can- 
not imagine  anything  exists,  unless  he  can  show  it  on  the 
point  of  his  dissecting  knife.  But  if  that  be  his  criterion  of 
existence,  he  must  be  above  all  men  the  most  sceptical." 

2.  The  soul  is  capable  of  vast  hnoivledge. — Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  set  limits  to  the  degree  of  strength  which  its 
powers  may  attain,  or  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which, 
by  their  exercise,  the  soul  may  ultimately  acquire.  Though 
clogged  with  matter,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  adverse 
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influences  which  retard  its  progress  and  cramp  its  ener- 
gies, yet  the  soul  of  man  frequently  arrives  at  great  power, 
and  accumulates  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  astonishes 
itself.  "  Thus  man  is  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  popu- 
lated with  busy  thoughts.  The  soul  is  restless,  ethereal,  and 
divine.  Mind  may  be  occupied  with  trifles,  or  throw  its 
plummet  deep  ;  may  spin  thoughts  as  attenuated  as  gossa- 
mer, or  raise  monuments  enduring  as  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  It  can  originate,  illustrate,  and  adorn."  It  has  con- 
structed musical  instruments  with  a  power  almost  like 
thunder,  or  that  can  intone  the  air  like  a  summer  zephyr. 
It  has  written  books  by  thousands,  published  newspapers 
by  acres  per  day,  and  all  with  the  simple  variations  of 
twenty-six  characters.  It  has  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
and  told  the  speed  of  its  motions.  It  has  explored  the 
wonders  of  the  starry  heavens,  weighted  the  planets,  and 
ascertained  their  course  and  speed,  so  that  if  one  of  them 
should  interfere  with  another  by  reciprocal  attraction,  though 
distant  2,800  millions  of  miles,  man  would  be  able  to  fore- 
tell the  interference,  and  say  whence  it  proceeds,  and  find 
the  new  planet.  It  can  dissolve  particles  of  rock  and  bring 
out  transparent  glass,  moulding  and  fashioning  it  so  won- 
derfully that  distant  worlds  are  brought  near.  Jupiter's 
sattelites  are  watched  as  if  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
lunar  mountains  measured,  and  even  worlds  are  discovered, 
the  very  light  of  which  would  be  thousands  of  years  reach- 
ing us. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  with  microscopic  skill  it  shows 
us  animalculse  in  the  bloom  of  a  plum,  and  a  world  of  ani- 
mated beings  in  a  drop  of  water.  Jt  has  brought  fire  from 
the  clouds  in  a  thunder  storm,  and  protected  man  against 
the  evil  effects  of  lightning.  It  has  fathomed  the  deepest 
waters,  and  brought  up  hidden  and  invaluable  treasures  from 
depths  where  light  never  penetrated.  It  has  discovered  the 
wonderful  power  of  electricity,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to 
flash  his  messages  along  slender  wires  over  continents  and 
under  oceans,  without  a  word  being  washed  away.  It  can 
take  light  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  ;  bid  it  take  a 
portrait,  and  then  send  it  to  the  very  antipodes.  It  can  tell 
us  the  very  material  that  is  burning  in  the  sun  to  give  us 
sunlight,  and  after  that  light  and  heat  has  been  stored  away 
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for  generations,  bring  it  out  again  as  a  mechanical  force,  that 
shall  lift  a  bridge,  weighing  1,500  tons,  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  surging  billows.  It  can  build  ships  that  can  move 
a  town's  population  at  once,  or  transport  an  army  to  the  scene 
of  action.  It  covers  the  smiling  fields  with  plenty,  and 
whitens  the  sea  with  ships.  Nay,  having  exhausted  all  worlds 
with  bursts  of  genius,  it  imagines  new,  and  peoples  them  with 
visions  of  celestial  loveliness.  "  Thought  climbs  over  time, 
and  '  wanders  through  eternity,'  ascends  the  steep  of  the  in- 
finite ladder,  till  it  has  reached  the  topmost  round  of  creation, 
where  with  folded  wings  of  fire  and  rapt  attention  it  reve- 
rently peers  into  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God."  We 
would  say  to  the  reader — 

"  Enter  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  breast, 
And  gaze  and  wonder  there  a  ravished  guest; 
Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  thy  mind, 
Gaze  long  on  all  the  treasures  thou  shalt  find." 

And  then  we  would  ask  him,  Can  you  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  an  arrest  is  to  be  placed  on  your  powers  in  the 
hour  and  article  of  death,  and  that  from  thenceforth  the  soul 
*vill  be  prostrated  and  paralysed  for  ever?  Such  a  thought 
would  be  an  outrage  against  the  dignity  of  man's  nature 
and  the  character  of  the  great  Creator,  who  is  a  being  of  in- 
finite intelligence  and  unbounded  goodness. 

3.  The  soul  is  capable  of  endless  progression  in  knowledge. — 
It  is  not  thus  with  the  inferior  creatures  around  us  ;  birds% 
and  beasts  soon  reach  the  highest  improvement  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  were  they  to  live  as  many  ages  as  they 
do  weeks  or  months,  they  would  know  no  more  than  they 
do  at  present.  The  bee  constructs  its  hive  and  the  birds 
build  their  ne3ts  just  as  did  the  bees  and  birds  that  were 
contemporary  with  Adam  in  Paradise.  "We  hear  of 
elephants,  and  of  the  wondrous  reasoning  powers  of  beavers 
and  dogs  ;  but  never  heard  of  an  animal  that  invents  a  foot- 
rule,  or  measures  the  land,  or  makes  a  map  of  any  country. 
We  never  hear  of  an  animal  that  invents  a  steel-yard,  or  a 
pair  of  scales  with  weights,  or  a  set  of  vessels  for  measures." 
Were  it  thus  with  human  beings,  we  might  easily  imagine 
that  the  soul  would  decay  and  perish  with  the  body  ;  but  man 
can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge  ;  he 
has  not  time  to  explore  the  fields  and  fathom  the  sources  of 
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mental  improvement,  before  he  is  hurried  from  the  stage  of 
action.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  "  I  know  not  what  the  world  may  think  of  my  labour, 
but  to  myself  it  seems  that  I  have  been  but  as  a  child  play- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  now  finding  some  pebble  rather  more 
polished,  and  now  some  shell  rather  more  agreeably  varie- 
gated than  another,  while  the  immense  ocean  of  truth  extends 
itself  unexplored  before  me."  Now,  can  we  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  the  soul  which  is  capable  of  such  immense  per- 
fection, and  of  making  new  improvements  in  this  life,  shall 
perish  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  The  vastness  of  man's 
soul  is  unsearchable, — 

"  In  the  highest  height,  a  higher  height, 
With  promise  to  enrapture 
Open  wide." 

Now,  why,  we  ask,  has  man  "  a  capacity  for  knowledge  so 
much  greater  than,  during  his  life,  is  ever  filled  or  satisfied  ? 
Why  were  not  his  powers  adjusted,  as  the  powers  of  other 
creatures  are,  to  the  requirements  of  mortal  life  ?  Why 
should  he  be  goaded  on  and  on  by  a  nature  to  which  there  is 
no  corresponding  good  ?  Why  should  he  be  made  restless 
with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  never  to  be  gratified  ? 
If  he  is  not  to  live  in  another  world,  why  was  he  made  greater 
than  this  world  ?  Why  was  he  made  to  find  interest  in  the 
secrets  of  the  universe,  in  spiritual  mysteries,  in  the  being 
of  a  God — questions  which  are  in  no  way  related,  or  neces- 
sary, to  his  life  in  the  world  ?  This  restless,  roaming,  wide- 
casting  spirit  that  is  within  us  must  surely  be  destined  for 
some  far  higher  and  more  wondrous  life,  A  creature  de- 
signed to  perish  in  this  world  certainly  ought  not  to  be  gifted 
with  hopes  which  this  world  can  never  answer,  but  only 
deceive  and  confound.  Is  God  the  great  Tantalizer  of  the 
human  race  ?  There  is  the  ground  in  man  of  an  unexampled 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  character ;  why  is  the  basis  there 
if  the  temple  is  never  to  be  raised  ?  Is  the  Creator  that 
foolish  Builder  who  began  to  build  his  house,  and  laid  its 
foundations,  but  who,  not  having  the  means  to  complete  his 
work,  leaves  it  to  be  mocked  by  wind  and  weather,  decay  and 
ruin?" 

4.  Mans  desire  to  reach  a  higher  condition  of  happiness  is 
presumptive  proof  of  his  immortality. — Such  is  man's  capacity  for 
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happiness  that  no  amount  of  earthly  good  and  modification  of 
worldly  enjoyment  can  possibly  afford  it  perfect  satisfaction., 
Other  creatures — the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  flood — can  repose  with  full  contentment 
in  present  enjoyment :  man  only  cries  out  in  the  midst  of  his 
abundance  "  more,  more."  "  And  why  should  man  alone  be 
cursed  with  this  fore-casting  thought  ?  If  he  is  not  to  sur- 
vive his  body,  it  is  a  curse ;  for  it  brings  into  every  one  of 
his  possessions,  and  every  one  of  his  pleasures,  the  feeling 
of  insufficiency.  By  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  the 
future  is  more  to  him  than  the  present.  He  slights  the  pre- 
sent as  being  always  too  little  and  too  shallow  for  him ;  the 
feeling  besets  him  that  he  was  born  to  something  greater. 
But  if  man,  like  the  other  creatures,  had  been  designed  for  the 
present  world  only,  vehement  hope  and  restless  desire  would 
not  have  been  given  to  him.  The  Creator  would  never  have 
suffered  the  present  to  be  slighted  and  spoiled,  but  for 
the  sake  of  something  greater  and  holier  than  the  present." 
"Is  this  all?"  cried  Caesar  at  his  height.  Alexander  wept 
like  a  child  when  he  had  conquered  the  civilised  globe,  and 
found  he  had  no  more  territory  to  conquer.  An  Eastern  king 
once  promised  vast  treasures  of  wealth  to  the  man  who 
should  invent  a  new  pleasure  for  his  gratification.  "  If  man 
receives  his  all  in  this  life,  a  good  God  would  have  so  con- 
stituted him  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  his  all.  If  there 
be  no  immortality,  our  souls  are  too  divine.  "We  should 
have  been  made  human  cattle,  if  like  them  we  are  to  perish." 
David  saith,  "  He  openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing."  A  living  writer  says,  "  Now.  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  animated  nature,  wherever  an  organ  or 
faculty  is  to  exist,  characteristic  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs,  a  kind  of  pre-assurance  is  given — a  practical  an- 
ticipation that  it  will,  by  and  by,  be  developed  ;  nor  is  this 
prophecy  ever  falsified.  The  most  perfect  human  being  is,  at 
best,  in  this  world,  nothing  more  than  an  unfinished  sketch 
of  humanity — a  creature  full  of  these  pre-assurances  and 
anticipations  of  future  development  and  final  perfection. 
Unless,  then,  his  instincts  and  essential  principles  are  a 
splendid  falsehood — unless  the  Divine  signature  impressed  on 
his  nature  be  a  forgery,  a  grave  imposture — unless  humanity 
itself  be  a  lie,  a  deep  laid  conspiracy  against  all  right  and 
happiness,  we  are  warranted  in  the  hope  of  immortality ." 
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5.  There  is  an  innate  desire  in  man  for  immortality  and  a 
closer'j  communion  with  God  than  is  attainable  in  this  life. — 
This  argument  will  surely  be  conclusive  to  those  who  believe 
that  man  is  the  creature  of  God.  It  is  simply  inconceivable 
that  our  Creator  should  have  implanted  in  us  expectations 
that  are  never  to  be  realised,  and  hopes  that  are  doomed  to 
necessary  and  universal  disappointment.  And  yet  the 
longing  to  live  again  is  the  heritage  of  our  race.  "Belief  in 
a  future  state  has  come  down  to  India  in  the  Yedas,  the 
oldest  of  her  literature  ;  Brahminism  degrades  the  earlier 
faith  with  its  metemphyschosis,  but  clings  to  it  nevertheless  ; 
and  Buddhism,  with  its  Nirvana,  by  no  means  lets  it  go.  It 
is  found  upon  the  disentombed  memorials  of  Egypt ;  sar- 
cophagus and  temples  are  written  over  with  it.  The  poetry, 
arb  and  philosophy  of  the  classic  nations  are  saturated  with 
it.  Apart  from  it  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  and 
Hebrews,  can  neither  be  appreciated  nor  understood.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  almost  entirely  isolated  themselves 
from  all  the  world,  but  from  time  immemorial  they  have 
shared  its  common  faith  in  an  unseen  world.  The  Teutons, 
when  they  wrote  their  history  in  struggles  and  blood,  lived 
m  hope,  and  parted  in  the  hope  of  meeting  in  the  presence 
of  Odin  ;  and  the  Germans  of  to-day  only  wander  from  it 
to  find  it  again  in  some  newer  speculation.  France  took  it 
from  the  Gauls ;  and  if,  maddened  and  intoxicated,  she 
disowned  it  at  a  late  period  of  her  history,  it  was  but  for  an 
hour :  the  reign  of  Atheism  was  shorter  than  the  Keign  of 
Terror ;  it  was  out  of  his  heart,  and  for  that  moment  his 
heart  was  but  the  echo  of  the  nation,  that  Eobespierre  spoke 
when  he  declared  that,  '  Death  is  the  beginning  of  im- 
mortality.' Northern  races  had  their  hall  of  Valhalla  where 
their  warriors  feasted,  and  then  went  out  to  slay  each  other 
on  the  battle-field,  but  only  to  return  again  to  the  glorious 
banquet.  The  American  Indians  have  shown  their  faith  in  a 
future  for  the  dead  in  all  the  ways  in  which  a  savage  race 
could  show  it;  they  lighted  fires  on  the  grave,  that  the  pil- 
grim might  not  take  the  unknown  journey  in  the  dark; 
they  buried  with  him  bow  and  arrow  that  he  might  be 
equipped  for  the  chase ;  they  slew  the  living  that  he  might 
not  be  alone  when  he  awoke.  Du  Chaillu  found  a  tribe  with 
whom  little  humanity  seemed  to  linger,  but  they  shivered  in 
the   presence   of  the  dead,   and   invested   the   spirit  with 
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malicious  power.  The  Santals,  who  worship  the  devil,  trace 
their  misfortunes  and  diseases  to  the  wrath  of  their  an- 
cestors. On  the  island  of  Samoa  the  natives  were  found 
hesitating  to  go  out  in  the  dark  when  an  unburied  corpse  was 
on  the  island,  lest  they  might  be  borne  away  by  the  hoveriDg 
spirits  that  came  to  take  hence  the  spirit  of  the  newly  dead, 
and  pointing  to  the  west  of  Scarii  as  the  gates  through 
which  the  spirit  passed  to  its  future  world.  The  Choctaws 
believed  that  across  the  stream  that  separates  life  and  death, 
upon  the  bridging  pine,  the  happy  would  pass  to  the  blessed 
hunting  fields,  whilst  the  bad  would  fall  into  the  eddying 
water.  Not  a  few  of  the  cruellest  practices  of  the  islanders 
of  Fiji,  including  the  strangling  of  friends  and  relatives, 
are  explained  by  the  belief  that  they  are  thus  facilitating  and 
enhancing  the  future  happines  of  their  victims.  Man's 
belief  in  a  future  includes  all  varieties  of  future  existence, 
from  the  impalpable  shade  to  the  spirit  clothed  with  awful 
power  of  wrath,  from  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  a 
beast,  or  reptile,  to  its  identification  with,  and  absorption  in, 
God." — The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Martyn. 

Hence  Cato  reasoned  rightly  when,  after  reading  Plato, 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  he  thus  soliloquised  : — 

"  It  must  be  bo, 
Else  whence  this  pleating  hope,  thii  fond  desire, 
This  longing  alter  immortality? 
Or,  whence  thin  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  railing  into  nought 't     Why  ihrinka  the  soul 
B*ck  on  her  herself,  mid  ntartles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tib  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
'Tin  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 

The  eloquent  Cicero  surely  spoke  with  much  truth  when 
he  said,  "In  everything  the  consent  of  all  nations  is  to  bo 
accounted  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  resist  it  is  to  resist  the 
voice  of  God."  Whatever  be  the  source  or  sources  whence 
it  originated,  it  is  evident  that  a  belief  in  the  soul's  im- 
mortality has  been  entertained  by  the  most  cultivated  minds 
as  well  as  by  the  most  ignorant  masses  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  were  not  favoured,  like  the  Jews,  with  the 
oracles  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

6.  The  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  often  strong  and 
vigorous  when  the  body  is  weak-  and  emaciated. — The   body 
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decays,  but  the  spiritual  part  retains  its  vigour.  We  admit 
that  in  many  cases  the  mind  seems  to  share  in  the  weakness 
of  the  body,  induced  by  sickness  or  old  age.  But  the  fact 
that  this  participation  is  not  uniform  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body.  Indeed,  if  we  could  point 
to  but  a  single  case  where  the  soul  of  a  man  has  retained 
its  wonted  vigour,  or  has  retained  a  single  faculty  unim- 
paired, while  his  body  has  been  weakened  by  sickness,  or 
enfeebled  by  age,  it  would  prove  that  the  soul  is  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  resultant  of  physical 
organisation  ;  and  thus  afford  a  strong  presumption,  if  not 
an  absolute  proof,  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  separate 
existence  from  the  body.  But  we  could  point  to  thousands 
of  instances  where  not  the  least  symptom  of  mental  disso- 
lution appeared  though  the  body  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
possible  weakness.  "  Though  the  outward  man  perished, 
yet  the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day."  Both  good 
and  bad  men  have  found  both  their  powers  and  faculties  of 
mind  in  their  greatest  perfection  while  their  bodies  have 
been  reduced  to  the  most  extreme  weakness.  The  following 
is  the  dying  language  of  the  young,  noble,  accomplished 
Altamont:  **  This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain,  but  my 
soul,  as  if  strung  up  by  torment  to  greater  strength  and 
spirit,  is  full  powerful  to  reason  ;  full  mighty  to  suffer.  And 
that  which  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of  mortality  is,  doubt- 
less, immortal.  And  as  for  a  Deity,  nothing  less  than  an 
Almighty  could  inflict  what  I  feel."  The  same  strength  of 
mind  was  evinced  in  all  the  reasonings  of  this  wretched 
sufferer  during  his  last  sickness.  How  striking  the  fact, 
that  when  the  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain,  the  soul  is  full 
powerful  to  reason  ;  full  mighty  to  suffer  !  Joseph  Addison 
was  capable  of  the  closest  reasoning  in  his  last  moments. 
Just  before  his  departure,  having  sent  for  a  young  nobleman 
of  infidel  principles,  nearly  related  to  him,  who  requested  to 
know  his  dying  commands,  his  answer  was,  "  See  in  what 
peace  a  Christian  can  die ! "  He  spake  with  difficulty,  and 
soon  expired.  Here,  Mr.  Addison,  just  before  he  expired, 
when  he  could  only  speak  with  difficulty,  clearly  saw  that  of 
all  the  arguments  against  infidelity,  the  triumphant  death  of 
a  Christian  is  the  most  powerful.  The  above  are  not  solitary 
instances  of  the  kind.     They  are  only  specimens  of  the  most 
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common  occurrences  among  men.  "How  often,  when 
speech  has  failed,  and  the  body  has  lost  the  power  to  raise  a 
single  limb,  has  the  soul,  by  some  token,  evinced  not  only 
that  all  its  powers  and  faculties  remained  perfect  and  unim- 
paired, but  that  it  was  leaving  the  world  in  the  greatest 
composure  and  peace." 

We  know  that  such  is  the  close  and  mysterious  union  that 
exists  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  that  the  affections  of 
the  one  are  often  reciprocated  by  those  of  the  other.  The 
sorrows  of  the  mind  affect  the  body,  and  the  infirmities  of 
the  body  often  depress  the  mind.  Such  may  be  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  body  that  the  raind  cannot  put  forth  its  energies 
as  it  does  under  different  circumstances.  "  The  mind  may 
be  in  operation,  although  the  suspension  of  volition  over  the 
muscles  destroys  its  connection  with  the  external  world,  and 
prevents  all  communications  with  the  minds  of  others.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say,  even  when  the  external  senses  are 
completely  and  absolutely  closed.  I  might  refer  to  numerous 
facts  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  as  illusi rating 
this  subject ;  but  the  following  will  be  sufficient : — '  An 
elderly  lady  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  She  lay  motionless, 
and  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  stupor,  and  no  one  doubted 
that  she  was  dying.  But  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
days,  there  were  signs  of  amendment  ;  and  she  ultimately 
recovered.  After  her  recovery  she  explained  that  she  did 
not  believe  that  she  had  been  unconscious,  or  even  insensible, 
during  any  part  of  her  attack.  She  knew  her  situation,  and 
heard  much  of  what  was  said  by  those  around  her.  Especially 
she  recollected  observations,  intimating  that  she  would  very 
soon  be  no  more  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  had  felt  satistied 
that  she  would  recover,  although  she  had  no  power  of  ex- 
pressing what  she  felt,  but,  nevertheless,  her  feelings,  instead 
of  being  painful,  or  in  any  way  distressing,  had  been  agree- 
able rather  than  otherwise.  She  described  them  as  very 
peculiar,  as  if  she  were  constantly  mounting  upwards,  and  as 
something  very  different  from  what  she  had  ever  before  ex- 
perienced.' Another  lady,  who  had  met  with  a  severe 
injury  of  the  head,  which  caused  her  for  some  days  to  be  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  described  herself  as  having  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  some  beatific  visions,  at  the  same  time 
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that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  actually  happened, 
or  of  what  was  passing  around  her. 

I  have  been  curious  to  watch  the  state  of  dying  persons 
in  this  respect ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  where  an  ordinary 
observer  would  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  in  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  the  mind  is  often 
active,  even  at  the  moment  of  death.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  the  excellent  chaplain  of  a 
large  hospital,  informed  me  that  his  still  larger  experience 
had  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion." — Pyschological  Inquiries, 
by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 

7.   The  Assurance  of  immortality  becomes  clear  and  strong  in 
a  man  in  proportion  to  his  purity. — No  man  who  is  not  fitting 
himself  for  a  blissful  immortality  deserves,  or  can  expect,  to 
be  delivered  from  anxiety,  doubt,  and  dread.    Gloom  and  fear 
must  always  haunt  the  man  who  dwells  amid  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  the  valley,  breathing  the  thick  contaminated  atmos- 
phere of  earth  ;  but  only  let  him  climb  to  the  mountain  top, 
where  the  heavens  are   bright  and  the  air  pure,  and  all  his 
anxieties  and  doubts   will  vanish.      Where  the   desire  for 
jmmortality  is  wanting,  the  absence  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the   ground  of  personal  sinfulness.     But  he  who  lives  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  obeys  his  holy  law,  cannot  doubt 
that  his  Saviour  will  admit  him  into  an  everlasting  habitation, 
when  his  work  is  finished.     Hardened  sinners  wish  to  be 
annihilated  because  they  dread  the  punishment  they  have 
reason  to  expect  hereafter.     "  There  is  one  thing  which  mars 
all  the  pleasure  of  my  life,"  said  one  infidel  to  another.  "  Ah," 
said  the  other,   "  what  is  that  ?  "     "  Why,  I  am  afraid  the 
Bible  is  true.     If  I  could  but  know  for  certain  that  death  is 
an  eternal  sleep,  I  should  be  happy,  and  my  joy  would  be 
complete  :  but  here  is  the  thorn  that  stings  me  ;  this  is  the 
sword  that  pierces  my  very  soul.     If  the  Bible  is  true,  I  am 
lost  for  ever.     Every  prospect  is  gone,  and  I  am  lost  for 
ever." 

It  is  evident  that  infidels  do  not  believe  their  own 
principles,  for  they  almost  invariably  abandon  them  when 
they  come  to  die.  That  arch  infidel,  Hobbes,  could  boast  of 
his  principles  whilst  his  health  was  good,  and  the  prospect  of 
living  seemed  far  before  him  ;  but  when  death  approached, 
and  he  understood  that  he  could  live  but  little  longer,  he 
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said,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world 
at."  The  wretched  Altamont,  already  referred  to,  confessed, 
with  his  dying  breath,  the  destructive  influence  of  his 
atheistical  principles.  "  My  principles,"  said  he,  "  have 
poisoned  ray  friend  ;  my  unkindness  has  murdered  my  wife ; 
my  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy  ;  and  is  there  another 
hell?  O,  thou  most  indulgent  Lord,  God  !  hell  itself  is  a 
refuge  if  it  only  hide  me  from  thy  frown." 

But  the  man  who  wisely  and  perseveringly  cultivates  his 
own  spiritual  nature  looks  forward  to  the  future  world  with 
joy.  Time  and  disease  may  take  the  brightness  from  his  eye 
and  the  activity  from  his  limbs,  and  reduce  his  body  to  a 
skeleton,  and  the  strong  arm  of  death  may  break  it  to  pieces, 
but  the  spirit  will  rise  triumphant  over  all.  See  2  Tim.  iv. 
6-8.  When  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stockton,  of  America,  was 
dying,  he  said,  "  O,  my  Lord,  how  [  desire,  and  how  my 
desires  do  increase,  to  know  things  as  they  are  ;  to  be  at  the 
centre  of  all  intelligence,  and  understand  all  the  truths  in 
nature,  providence,  and  grace ;  to  see  my  Saviour  as  he  is  : — 

'  O !  if  my  Lord  would  come  and  meet, 

My  soul  would  stretch  her  wing*  In  haste— 
Ply  fearless  through  death's  iron  gate. 
Nor  feel  the  terrors  as  she  passed.' 

Again,  to  his  skilful  and  truly  Christian  physician,  Dr. 
William  Stiles,  who  for  years  had  been  a  bosom  friend,  he 
said  :  *  I  am  approaching  the  moment  which  I  have  always 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance — extinction,  or  con- 
tinuance of  being. 

1  Philosophy  says — Extinction  ! 

1  Infidelity  says — Extinction  ! 

*  Sense  says — Extinction  ! 

'  Faith  says — Immortality  1 

'  Religion  says — Immortality ! 

'  Christianity  says — Immortality ! 

'  One  thing  is  certain,  something  has  always  been  :  some- 
thing continues  to  exist. 

'  If  the  individual  falls,  life  still  continues  in  the  race. 
Infidelity  can't  gainsay  this.'  " 

Then,  again,  with  assurance  :  ( I  am  going  to  see  the 
grandest  thing  in  the  universe,  '  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God,  shining  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.' » 
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Among  his  last  utterances  was  this  passage  from  St.  Paul's 
second  letter  to  Timothy  :  '  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.' 
'  Yes,'  said  the  dying  man,  thoughtfully  and  slowly,  '  I 
have  fought  the  fight,  but  not  bravely  ;  I  have  run  my  race, 
but  not  well ;  I  have  keDt  the  faith,  yes  ' — brightening  up 
and  smiling,  and  emphasising  every  syllable — '  I  have  kept 
the  faith  against  men  and  all  opposition.  O,  I  have  kept  the 
faith — that  is  the  banner  ;  I  have  held  fast  to  that,  and  now 
I  expect  to  receive  the  crown  of  glory !' " 

An  ignoble  life  genders  ignoble  thoughts.  A  spiritual 
life  will  give  rise  to  spiritual  thoughts.  The  man  who  is 
living  to  God,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  by  faith  in  Christ, 
will  as  soon  think  that  he  does  not  exist  as  that  his  soul  is 
not  immortal."  But  are  the  wisest  and  best  of  people 
destined  to  be  disappointed  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  exulting  in  the  correctness  of  their  views  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  hopes  ? 

8.  The  religious  tendencies,  which  are  found  embedded  in 
wan's  nature,  all  the  world  over,  furnish  another  presumptive 
proof  of  his  immortality. — Human  nature,  conscious  of  God, 
oppressed  by  guilt,  and  polluted  by  sin,  is  driven  to  pray ; 
it  is  an  indestructible  instinct  in  man's  nature,  which  priests 
find  in  men's  hearts  but  do  not  implant  there.  Hence  the 
rude  savage,  the  polished  Hindu,  the  sneering  sceptic,  as  well 
as  the  believing  Christian,  all  pray.  But  religious  worship 
is  founded  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state.  It  is  not  to  avoid 
temporal  evil,  or  obtain  temporal  good,  that  men  are  univer- 
sally religious ;  but  to  avoid  the  miseries  and  obtain  the 
blessings  of  a  future  state.  The  victims  offered  upon  the 
funeral  pile,  and  under  the  car  of  the  idol,  all  have  respect  to 
the  future.  Take  away  the  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
and  let  the  opinion  become  universal,  that,  if  a  man  die  he 
shall  never  live  again,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
disposition  among  men  to  be  religious  in  any  way.  Not  only 
would  the  statue  of  every  heathen  god  totter  upon  its  base, 
but  the  foundation  being  removed,  all  religion  would  fall 
into  ruins.  Christians  are  indeed  influenced  by  other  motives 
than  the  belief  of  a  future  state.  But  then,  take  away  this, 
and   all  the   rest  become  weak   and   inefficient.     The  fact, 
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therefore,  that  all  nations  have  some  form  of  religion,  shows 
not  only  that  they  desire,  but  believe,  in  a  future  state.  And 
the  fact  that  this  desire  and  belief  is  so  universal  is,  at 
least,  presumptive  proof  of  such  a  state  : — 

"  Hope  spriDga  eternal  in  the  bnman  breast ; 
Man  never  i»,  bat  always  to  be  blest : 
The  sonl,  uneasy,  and  confined  from  borne, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come." 

9.  A  future  state  of  existence  may  be  inferred  from  the  im- 
perfection of  moral  retribution  in  this  life. — The  moral  sense, 
the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  is  an  innate  principle  of  the 
human  mind,  implanted  by  the  Almighty.  This  principle 
compels  us  to  expect  that  men  shall  be  happy  or  miserable, 
according  as  they  are  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious.  And 
hence  we  find  that  in  the  actual  scheme  of  Providence  there 
is  an  approximation  to  this  result.  But  it  is  only  an  approxi- 
mation, and  our  moral  sense  craves  a  rectification  of  what  is 
confessedly  amiss  or  defective.  This  rectification  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  extending  the  time  during  which  retri- 
bution is  possible.  The  appeal  in  the  Scriptural  parable  to 
the  bloated  epicure  commends  itself  to  the  reason  and  con- 
science of  mankind,  "Remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime 
receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things ; 
but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented."  It  is  no 
good  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  it  imputes  in- 
justice to  God  in  His  treatment  of  His  creatures  in  this  life. 
It  does  no  such  thing.  It  only  claims  that  (rod's  dealings 
with  His  creatures  be  judged  in  their  entirety  ;  that  it  shall 
not  be  assumed  that  God  has  done  with  a  man  when  the 
man's  earthly  life  is  done,  but  that  judgment  will  find  him 
after  death  hath  dealt  with  him. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  virtue,  it  must  be  entitled  to 
reward.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  vice,  it  must  deserve 
punishment.  Now, in  this  life  there  is  just  such  an  approxi- 
mation towards  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  punishment 
of  vice — brought  about,  no  matter  by  what  means  or  the 
operation  of  what  laws — as  indicates  the  closeness  of  the 
relation  between  virtue  and  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
vice  and  misery  on  the  other.  For  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem,  then,  we  manifestly  require  an  extension  of  the 
time  available  for  retribution,  and  without  such  extension 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved.     Of  course,  this   argument 
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does  not  lead  to  the  necessity  of  immortality  or  of  eternity  of 
future  bliss  or  woe  ;  but  only  to  the  necessity  of  a  state  in 
which  man  shall  be  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  after  this 
life  is  closed.  The  question  of  immortality  must  be  argued 
on  other  grounds. 

To  the  sceptic  then  we  say, — you  hold  that  there  are 
certain  laws  of  nature  in  virtue  of  which  men  exist,  and 
certain  laws  in  virtue  of  which  certain  courses  of  conduct 
are  indicated  to  be  preferable  to  certain  others.  Tou  cannot 
by  possibility  prove  that  the  same  laws  which  lead  to  the 
existence  of  man  for  a  certain  number  of  years  shall  not  lead 
to  his  continued  existence  ;  while  there  is  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  probability  that  those  laws  which  ensure  a  germinal 
relation  between  conduct  and  condition  shall  continue  to  act, 
and  shall  act  apart  from  those  modifying  circumstances  which 
make  that  relation  so  indeterminate  and  imperfect. 

10.  There  is  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  creation, — We 
are  told  that  "  there  is  no  annihilation  of  any  part  of  the 
material  universe,  so  far  as  we  can  observe."  Hence,  if  the 
soul  be  a  substance,  material  or  immaterial,  then  we  have  no 
reason  from  the  analogy  of  creation  to  believe  that  it  will  or 
can  be  annihilated.  If  it  be  immaterial,  then  it  is  incapable 
of  disintegration.  It  must  still  remain  the  same  identical 
soul  or  principle  of  life  that  it  was.  We  are,  therefore,  on 
this  supposition,  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  transmigration 
or  definite  immortality.  No  third  supposition  is  possible. 
But  the  first  alternative  is  negatived  by  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  which  at  once  affirms  personal  identity 
to  belong  to  every  man  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
life  as  a  particular  man,  and  utterly  fails  to  trace  that 
identity  beyond  the  beginning  of  that  life.  If,  again,  the 
soul,  or  principle  of  life,  be  material,  then  still  the  same 
argument  holds  good,  with  only  a  trifling  modification.  If 
no  matter  be  ever  annihilated,  then  this  matter  shall  exist 
for  ever  ;  and  shall  exist  with  its  present  properties  or  attri- 
butes. But  if  this  particular  matter,  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  life  are  properties,  then  these 
properties  must  continue  to  adhere  to  this  matter,  even  if  it 
be  disintegrated  into  its  ultimate  atomic  particles.  The 
argument  will  not  hold  if  the  supposition  be  admitted  that 
the  soul  or  principle  of  life  is  not  a  substance,  material  or 
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immaterial,  but  simply  a  result  of  a  particular  organization 
of  matter.  But  this  supposition  is  altogether  untenable,  and 
its  admission  would  land  us  iu  absolute  and  universal 
scepticism. 

11.  Some  have  argued  the  immortality  of  mart's  soul  "from  the 
belief  in  the  occasional  apparition  of  dead  men" — This  is  a 
branch  of  the  general  argument  from  universal  consent,  and, 
as  a  branch  of  that  argument,  appears  to  us  to  have  consider- 
able weight.     The  old  definition  of  Catholicity,  semper,  ubique, 
am  omnibus,  points  to  a  class  of  doctrines   which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be   proved    by    strict   logical   demonstration,   but 
which  must  be  conceived  to  be  so  in  accordance  with  the 
mental  constitution  of  man  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  axio- 
matic, as  little  requiring  proof  as  capable  of  being  proved. 
And  it  is  noticeable,  with  respect  to  this  class  of  doctrines, 
that  they  may,  and  often  do,  underlie  a  great  amount  of 
error  and  falsehood,  and  yet  may  be,  in  themselves,  true. 
The  universal  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  underlies  the 
errors  and  the  absurdities  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
systems  of  heathenism.    The  expectation  of  an  incarnation  of 
a  Divine  person  underlies  the  Homeric  myths  and  the  Hindoo 
Avatars.     The  expectation  of  miracles  is  appealed  to  by  all 
pretenders  to  the  power  of  working  them.     Now,  the  argu- 
ment under  consideration  may  be  stated  thus  :  We  find, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands,  stories  current  of  appearances 
of  dead  men.     These  stories,  when  investigated,  are  almost 
uniformly  found  to  be  untrue  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  obtain- 
ing currency,  implies  an  expectation,  universally  prevalent, 
that   dead    men    sometimes    "  revisit   the   glimpses    of  the 
moon;"  and  this   implies  a  universally-diffused  belief  that 
the  soul  of  man  survives  when  his  body  dies.     The  circula- 
tion of  false  coins  implies  the  existence  of  genuine  money. 

12y  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.— AV e  have  already  seen  that,  apart  from 
revelation  altogether,  mankind  have  possessed  strong  pre- 
sumptive proofs  that  another  state  of  existence  awaits  men 
after  death.  This  conviction  has  been  absolutely  universal, 
and  has  operated  even  upon  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves,  and  to  persuade  others,  that  they  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  under  its 
influence.     That  that  state  shall  be  one  of  retribution  for 
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the  deeds  done,  and  of  development  of  the  character  formed, 
in  the  present  state,  has   also  been  the  universal  convic- 
tion of  mankind.     The  "Word  of  God  assumes  the  existence 
of  this  conviction,  and,  setting  out  from  it  as  a   starting- 
point,  it   fully  demonstrates  a   future   state    of  existence, 
bringing  life  and  immortality  clearly  to  light.     In  all  its 
dealings  with  man,  it  treats  him  as  a  being  destined  to  con- 
tinued and  eternal  existence ;  and,  in  fact,  its  dealings  with 
him  would  be  meaningless  on  any  other  supposition.     The 
Gospel  does   not   give  immortality  to    man.     Nor   does  it 
formally  announce  it ;  but,  setting  out  from  the  ascertained 
fact  of  man's  immortality,  it  intimates  how  this  immortality 
may  be  made  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse  ;  how  the  life  be- 
yond the  grave  may  be  made  real  life ;  and  not,  what  would 
more  strictly  be  called,  eternal  death,  that  phrase  not  mean- 
ing annihilation,  but  rather  the  perpetuation  to  eternity  of 
a  state  of  being  from  which  all  is  excluded  than  can  make 
existence  worthy  of  being  called  life,  or  that  can  make  it  an 
object  of  desire.     Dr.   Stillingfleet,  in  his  Origines  JSacrce, 
p.  244,  says,  "The  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the    soul,    were  supposed   as   general  prolapses  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  as  things  so  consonant  to  human 
nature,  that  none  to  whom  his  writings  should  come  could 
be  supposed  to  question  them.     And,  therefore,  he  spends 
no  time    in    the  operose  proving  them,  knowing   to   how 
little  purpose  his  writings  would  be  to  such  who  denied  these 
first  principles  of  all  religion." 

The  Old  Testament,  though  not  so  copious  and  explicit 
on  the  point  as  the  New,  is  yet  sufficiently  full  and  emphatic 
in  its  teachings  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind.     In  Exodus 
we  read  of  a  visible  manifestation  which  God  made  of  Him- 
self to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.     "  I  am,"  said  Jehovah 
to  his  servant — not  was,  or  will  be — but  "  I  am  the  God  of 
thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob."     Exod.  iii.  6.     There  is  something  remark- 
able in  the  speciality  of  these  words.     God  does  not  simply 
say  that  he  was  the  God  ot  Moses'  father,  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  but  he  specifically  names  them,  and  says 
that  he  was  the  God  of  each  ;  and  we  all  know,  with  regard 
to  the  father  of  Moses,  and  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
that  they  had,  when  these  words  were  spoken,  severally  been 
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dead  for  centuries,  and  that  their  bodies  had  all  returned 
to  the  dust  out  of  which  they  were  formed.  When,  there- 
fore, God  says,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,"  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  language,  if  the 
souls  of  these  eminent  saints  were  not  in  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  invisible  world.  That  is  so  evidently  the 
natural  inference  to  be  derived  from  the  words,  that  no 
enlightened  and  unbiassed  reader  of  the  passage  could  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  And,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
dispute,  our  Saviour  quoted  this  passage  to  confute  the 
Sadducees,  the  materialists  of  his  day,  and  observed,  "  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  It  is  said 
that  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
people."  This  must  refer  to  the  gathering  of  his  soul  to  the 
assembly  of  the  just ;  for  his  body  was  buried  several  hundred 
miles  from  his  father's.  Hence,  says  the  Psalmist,  "  gather 
not  my  soul  with  sinners."  When  David  was  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  at  the  premature  death  of  his  child,  he  said, 
"  He  shall  not  return  to  me,  but  I  will  go  to  him."  This 
clearly  indicates  the  perfect  conviction  of  David,  speaking 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  that,  though  the  body  of  his  son  lay 
lifeless  in  its  coffin,  his  soul  or  spirit  was  in  a  condition  of  per- 
fect consciousness.  And  no  less  clearly  does  the  passage 
express  the  Psalmist's  conviction  that,  when  the  breath  de- 
parted from  his  body,  he  would  join  and  continue  to  be  with 
his  son  in  a  conscious  state,  in  the  invisible  world.  David 
himself  said,  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  confessed  that  they  were  "  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth."  "  What  did  this  confession  intimate  ? 
Did  it  describe  merely  the  pastoral  and  migratory  life  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  lead,  or  their  transitory  life  in 
general?  What  says  the  Apostle,  "They  that  say  such 
things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country." 

Kt-e  also  Job  iii.  17  ;  xiv.  15,  22;  xxxiv.  22;  Ecc.  xii. 
7, 13. 14  ;  viii.  8  ;  Isa.  iii.  10,  11  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18,  19;  Dan.  xii. 
2;  .Jer.  xvii.  10,  11  ;  Prov.  xv.  24;  xxiii.  14  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  14. 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  Paul  saying  to 
Timothy,  "  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel."  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
Of  Christ  it  is  said,  "  lie  spake  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes."     "  He  does  not  reason,   infer,   prove, 
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confirm,  by  elaborate  induction  and  process  of  argument,  but 
he  reveals.  He  does  not,  like  other  sublime  spirits,  pry 
wistfully  into  hidden  mysteries,  but  he  draws  the  veil.  There 
is  no  effort  at  straining  in  his  discourses,  as  of  one  struggling 
with  problems  too  mighty  for  him  ;  but  he  speaks  of  them 
with  the  unconstrained  ease  and  calm  assurance  of  one 
who  has  seen  them  :  who  is  familiar  with  them  ;  who  has 
been  all  his  life  moving  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  who  is, 
therefore,  now  only  speaking  of  the  things  which  he  has  seen 
and  heard.  There  is  no  wavering,  no  feeble  guessing  at 
truth,  like  those  gifted  spirits  of  old,  who,  indeed,  some- 
times reasoned  well  of  life  and  immortality,  and  other  high 
and  solemn  mysteries  of  life,  but  yet  failed  by  all  that 
reasoning  thoroughly  to  convince  themselves  and  fully  to 
satisfy  their  own  hearts.  He  did  not  question  like  Socrates, 
or  dream  like  Plato,  or  laboriously  balance  probabilities  and 
weigh  conjectures  like  Cicero  ;  but  like  one  who  tells  of  his 
native  country  in  a  land  of  strangers,  he  spoke  that  which 
he  did  know,  and  testified  that  which  he  had  seen.  Plato, 
ofter  one  of  his  suhlimest  flights,  said, '  Such,  at  least,  are  my 
y^iews ;  God  only  knows  if  they  be  true.'  Christ  says, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not 
pass  away." 

On  one  occasion  our  Saviour  said,  "Marvel  not  at  this," 
etc.  John  v.  28,  29.  Surely  the  resurrection  of  those  "  that 
have  done  evil  "  is  here  plainly  asserted  ;  and,  as  the  resur- 
rection is  to  follow  death,  are  we  to  suppose  that  in  death 
they  are  annihilated  ?  If  so,  then  their  resurrection  will  be 
a  creation  out  of  nothing ;  and  then,  What  follows  ?  Why, 
when  the  final  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  them,  if  that  is 
annihilation  they  are  to  become  nothing  again  !  But  how 
can  such  a  state  be  called  "  torment  ?"  What  are  the  de- 
grees of  this  punishment  ?  and  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with 
what  Christ  says,  that  "  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  "  some 
"  in  the  day  of  judgment "  than  for  others  ? 

Christ  represents  the  rich  man  as  lifting  up  his  eyes  in 
hell  and  in  torment,  etc.  Luke  xvi.  23-25  ;  Matt.  xxv.  41-46; 
Mark  ix.  43-48.  He  says  to  the  wicked,  John  viii.  24  ;  and  to 
his  disciples  he  says,  John  xiii.  33-36,  xiv.  1-3  As  plainly 
as  He  promises  the  believer  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  with 
Him,  so  plainly  He  declares  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins 
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shall  not.  The  eventual  and  eternal  life,  and  blessedness  of 
the  believer  is  thus  continually  contrasted  with  the  eventual 
and  eternal  ruin  of  the  lost.     See  2  Thess.  i.  9. 

The  dogma  of  annihilation  is  no  novelty.  It  existed  long 
before  recent  pamphlets  and  so-called  religious  journals  gave 
it  its  late  resurrection.  The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  in  his 
Theological  Dictionary  mentions  it,  and  refers  to  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bourn,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  others,  as  its  advocates.  And,  while  Mr. 
Watson  states  their  opinions  with  great  fairness,  he  leaves 
us  under  no  doubt  as  to  his  convictions  being  against  their 
teachings.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  article  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself ;  "  Annihilation,  so  far  as  we  know,  forms 
no  part  of  the  divine  economy.  One  thing  is  also  certain 
and  indisputable :  the  strong  language  of  Scripture  is  in- 
tended to  deter  men  from  sin  ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  re- 
move the  barrier  offers  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and 
trifles  with  his  own  destiny.  The  capital  argument  against 
the  doctrine  of  'annihilation'  is,  that  it  is  unscriptural. 
'  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,' 
is,  like  many  others,  a  declaration  to  which  no  dexterity  of 
interpretation  can  give  any  other  good  sense  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  conscious  punishment." 

The  soul  is  destined  to  live  for  ever,  either  in  bliss  or 
woe,  and  experience  no  change,  but  higher  joys  or  deeper 
sorrows.  Its  upbraiding  voice  when  the  sinner  does  wrong, 
its  surging  emotions — its  noble  and  varied  capacities — its  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge  and  happiness — its  pleasing 
hope  and  fond  desire  and  longing  after  immortality, — and 
its  secret  dread  and  inward  horror  of  falling  into  nought, — 
the  bright  hopes  which  animate  the  Christian  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  and  the  fearful  anticipations  which,  like  the  black 
clouds  and  heavy  drops  of  rain  that  fortell  the  breaking  up 
of  a  tempest, — forebode  the  sinner's  doom  ; — these,  along 
with  mysteries  of  cruel  perplexity  and  enigmas  of  inexplicable 
injustice,  which  meet  us  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
furnish  presumptive  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
And  when  the  wisdom  of  earth's  wisest  sons  could  not  fully 
answer  this  question,  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?" 
the  Gospel  came  to  our  aid.  Just  at  the  point  where  time 
delivers  us  up  to  eternity,  it  meets  us  with  its  light  and  dis- 
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coveries.  What  the  telescope  does  for  science,  the  Gospel 
does  for  those  who  believe  it.  It  converts  hazy  conjecture 
into  immovable  certainty,  and  interprets  the  feeble  hopes 
and  dreams  which  glimmer  in  the  eye  of  reason  into  demon- 
strated and  well-defined  truths.  It  reveals  a  Lazarus  in 
heaven  and  a  Dives  in  hell.  And  it  proclaims  in  language 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  "  The  wicked  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal."  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth 
my  Word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation."  John  v.  24. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  Christian,  as  he  gazes  with  the  eye 
of  faith  across  the  tomb,  beholds  the  darkness  pass  away, 
and  the  beautiful  valleys  and  everlasting  hills  of  heaven  are 
spread  out  before  him  with  a  splendour  that  is  not  the  mere 
visionary  beauty  of  a  dream.  "  Oh  that  all  my  brethen," 
said  Rutherford,  when  dying,  "  may  know  what  a  Master  I 
have  served,  and  what  peace  I  have  this  day.  This  night 
shall  close  the  door  and  put  my  anchor  within  the  veil." 


■  01 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(320.)  Modem  Scepticism. — It  may  be  noticed  that  men  who  re- 
ject the  Scripture  are  the  most  ready  of  all  men  to  accept  pre- 
tended revelations.  When  we  turn  from  those  that  God  has  made 
in  his  kindness,  how  ready  we  are  to  believe  false  oracles !  Modern 
Spiritualism  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact.  Men  who  do  not  believe 
the  word  of  God  at  all  come,  nervous  as  a  sick  child,  to  listen  for 
a  sound  from  the  other  world.  The  Prophet  had  been  with  Saul, 
and  striven  for  years  and  years  to  teach  him,  and  he  shut  his  ears 
and  would  not  listen  ;  but  when  Samuel  was  dead,  he  must  send 
for  the  Witch  of  Endor,  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  dead  man 
up,  to  give  him  the  very  information  he  might  have  gathered  from 
his  living  lips.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  unbelief  to  give  that  cre- 
dence to  false  oracles  which  it  denies  to  God. 

(321.)  A  Sceptic  Answered. — A  sceptic,  meeting  a  clergyman  of 
one  of  our  large  cities,  with  a  view,  probably,  of  showing  his  wit, 
asked,  "  If  we  are  to  live  after  death,  why  have  we  not  some  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  it  ?"  The  clergyman,  feeling  it  important  some- 
times to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  asked,  in  return, 
"  Why  didnt  you  get  some  knowledge  of  this  world  before  you 
came  into  it  ?" 
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(322.)  Evidence  of  the  Senses. — A  sceptic  said  to  a  Christian, 
"  How  do  you  know  you  have  a  soul  ?  Did  you  ever  see  it  ?  " 
"No,"  was  the  reply.  "Did  you  ever  hear  it  ?' said  the  other. 
"No."  "  Did  you  ever  smell  it P"  "No."  "  Did  you  ever  taste 
it  ?"  "  No."  "  Did  you  ever  feel  it  ?"  "  Yes,  always  and  unmis- 
takably." "  Well,  now,"  said  the  sceptic,  "  the  four  most  accurate 
of  your  five  senses  stand  arrayed  against  one — which  shall  we  be- 
lieve P"  The  Christian  answered,  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  pain  ?" 
"No,"  said  the  sceptic,  hesitatingly.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  a  pain  ?" 
"  No."  "  Did  you  ever  smell  a  pain  ?"  "  No."  "  Did  you  ever 
taste  a  pain?"  "No."  "  Did  you  ever  feel  a  pain  ?"  "Certainly," 
was  the  reply.  "  And  still,  my  friend,  it  is  palpable  that  you  have 
no  more  evidence  of  pain  than  I  of  my  soul,  for  consciousness  of 
life  underlies  all  other  con£ciouaness." 

(323.)  The  Spirit  World. — To  me  the  spirit  world  is  tangible. 
It  is  not  peopled  with  ghosts  and  spectres,  shadows  and  outlines  of 
beings,  but  with  persons  and  forms  palpable  to  the  apprehension. 
Its  multitudes  are  veritable,  its  society  natural,  its  language 
audible,  its  companionship  real,  its  love  distinct,  its  activities  ener- 
getic, its  life  intelligent,  its  glory  discernible  ;  its  union  is  not  that 
of  sameness,  but  of  variety  brought  into  moral  harmony  by  the 
great  law  of  love,  like  notes  which,  in  themselves  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent, make,  when  combined,  sweet  music.  Death  will  not  level 
and  annul  those  countless  differences  ot  mind  and  heart  which 
make  us  individual  here.  Heaven,  in  all  the  mode  and  manner  of 
expression,  will  abound  with  personality.  There  will  be  choice, 
and  preference,  and  degree  of  affinity  there.  Each  intellect  will 
keep  its  natural  bias,  each  heart  its  elections.  Groups  there  will 
be,  and  circles ;  faces,  known  and  unknown,  will  pass  us  ;  acquaint- 
ance will  thrive  on  intercourse,  and  love  deepen  with  knowledge ; 
and  the  great  underlying  laws  of  mind  and  heart  prevail  and  domi- 
nate as  they  do  here,  save  in  this,  that  sin,  and  all  the  repellance 
and  antagonisms  that  it  breeds,  will  be  unknown,  and  holiness  sup- 
ply in  perfect  measure  the  opportunity  and  bond  of  brotherhood. 
— Ai  unit  ay. 

(324.)   Where  are  we  Going  f— At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 

a  few  of  tb6  citizens  of  the  town  of  G might  have  been  seen 

hastening  towards  the  depot.  A  run  of  twenty  minutes  brings 
the  dashing  train  to  a  bridge,  sixty  feet  below  which,  as  in  a  chan- 
nel cut  through  the  rock,  runs  the  now  swollen  waters  of  Lee's 
Creek.  The  recent  freshet  had  undermined  one  of  the  principal 
piers.  There  is  a  fearful  crash,  and,  as  the  coaches  fall  through  the 
awful  space,  one  is  heard  to  exclaim,  "  My  God,  where  are  we 
going  P"  Whether  these  words  were  uttered  by  lips  devout  or 
profane  will  probably  never  be  known.  A  moment  longer  and  the 
wreck  is  in  flames,  and  so  dreadful  is  the  burning,  that  of  the 
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twelve  or  fifteen  persons  fatally  involved,  the  charred  remains  of 
but  few  could  be  identified  even  by  their  friends.  My  God,  where 
are  we  going  ?  Reader,  where  are  we  going  ?  We  are  going ! 
Another  incident  in  connection  with  this  same  railway  disaster — 
for  these  are  facts,  as  the  writer  has  occasion  to  believe.  Amid 
the  wreck,  some  coin  was  spilled  upon  the  floor  of  the  broken  car. 
As  the  fire  progressed,  one  poor  sordid  soul  was  seen  gathering  the 
pieces  of  gold  in  his  hand  Whether  he  escaped,  or  whether  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  flames  and  perished,  grasping  his  treasure 
in  his  fist,  we  know  not. — The  United  Presbyterian. 

(325.)  Man  better  than  the  Beasts. — Man  is  distinguished  in  the 
scale  of  being  by  thought.  Sensation  and  reflection  are  the  sources 
of  thought.  Brutes  have  sensation  only,  man  has  also  reflection. 
Human  attributes  transcend  the  highest  brutal  intelligence  as 
much  as  organic  transcends  inorganic  life.  Between  the  highest 
efforts  of  instinct  and  the  rudest  manufactured  instruments  there 
is  an  interval  that  cannot  be  bridged  over.  Man  possesses  an  ex- 
clusive rank  amongst  animals  from  having  a  conscience  and  an 
immortal  nature.  The  antiquated  notion  of  "  innate  ideas  "  has 
been  exploded  by  John  Locke,  and  his  system — enlarged  by  more 
modern  metaphysicians — is  the  established  English  code*  The 
mind  of  an  infant  has  no  ideas  written  upon  it  at  its  birth ;  but  it 
has  a  power  to  think;  some  metaphysicians  conjecture  that  there 
ate  other  sources  of  thought  besides  these  two.  Human  nature, 
then,  is  distinguished  by  a  capacity  to  think,  compare,  and  infer ; 
a  curious,  mysterious,  and  deathless  power,  exercised  through  the 
organ  of  the  brain ;  also  by  freedom  of  will,  accountability,  and 
spirituality ;  immortality,  however,  being  an  attribute  conferred 
upon  the  human  soul  by  its  Almighty  Framer,  and  not  a  quality 
necessarily  inherent  in  it. 

(326.)  Territory  of  the  Mind. — I  am  not  a  landlord,  but  I  have 
a  territory,  one  not  entirely  in  the  realms  of  fancy.  I  have  a  ter- 
ritory which  I  have  consecrated  in  my  heart,  and  peopled  beyond 
the  reach  of  fortune  and  fate ;  there  I  meet  with  all  that  is  manly 
and  intrepid  ;  there  are  the  lovers  of  liberty,  whose  necks  never 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  oppression  ;  there  I  meet  scenes,  the 
very  conception  of  which  exalts  the  lowliest  to  the  highest  grade  ; 
there  I  have  found  sometimes  a  claim,  if  not  to  the  applause,  at 
least  to  the  affection  and  respect  of  my  fellow-countrymen. — 
Wilson. 

(327.)  The  difference  between  Reason  and  Instinct. — Instinct  is 
exclusively  related  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  life, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  end  with  the  present  life  The 
soul  of  man  is  capable  of  entertaining  the  truths  which  relate  to 
another  and  a  future  life,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  soul  is  designed  for  another  life. 
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Again,  instinct  attains  to  its  end  at  once.  If  bird,  or  fish,  or 
beast  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  twice  told,  neither  its  know- 
ledge nor  its  capacities  would  be  any  greater.  Reason  is  pro- 
gressive, and  never  feels  that  it  has  attained  its  end.  Instinct  has 
no  desire  for  higher  attainments  ;  reason  has  an  insatiable  desire 
to  press  on,  faster  and  still  faster,  higher  and  higher  still.  Instinct 
is  always  at  the  top  of  its  tree  ;  reason  never  reaches  its  summit, 
never  sees,  indeed,  its  summit.  He  who  has  fitted  man  for  cease- 
less progress  will,  without  doubt,  give  to  him  an  eternity  in  which 
to  make  progress. — J  ohn  Pulsfobd. 

(328  )  Mans  Power  of  Anticipation  and  Review. — Man,  to-day, 
is  conscious  that  he  was  the  subject  of  thoughts  and  author  of 
conduct  months  or  years  ago.  That  something  which  he  calls  I, 
and  which  is  considered  the  living,  acting  existence,  has  the  credit 
or  blame  of  such  reminiscences.  This  me  we  can  only  conceive  as  a 
simple  immaterial  being.  It  is  the  highest  type  of  indivisibility 
and  unity.  It  is  the  first,  or  chief,  fact  of  consciousness  ilnwrought 
in  our  very  nature.  It  is  a  mode  of  thinking  natural  to  man,  and, 
therefore,  constituted  by  God  Himself.  If  it  be  an  erroneous  mode 
of  thinking,  Gnd  has  contributed  to  the  error  of  His  own  creative 
fiat.  If  it  be  a  delusion,  it  is  a  standing,  universal  delusion,  of 
which  man  everywhere  has  been  the  subject  and  which  has  hitherto 
resisted  every  doctrine  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Auguste  Nicholas  has  a  fine  passage  upon  this  subject.  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  heart  of  that  universal  destruction  amid 
which  we  live,  in  that  sepulchre  of  our  mortal  life  wherein  we  are 
immured,  the  idea  of  our  own  immortality  has  penetrated — rather, 
germinat*  d — and  flourished  ?  Why  is  it  no  one  thinks  of  attach- 
ing this  idea  to  the  organic  fxc  vital  principle  of  a  plant  or  a  bea9t, 
and  that  every  one,  almost  without  hesitation,  attaches  it  to  the 
vital  principle  of  that  other  mortal  which  we  call  man  ?"  "  And 
then,  how  is  it  that  to  himself  alone  man  employs  the  term, 
mortal t  In  a  word,  whore  all  is  mortal  he  reserves  to  himself 
alone  that  qualification,  as  if  all  besides  himself  were  immortal! 
It  is  because  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and,  therefore,  he  alone 
needs  to  remind  himself  that,  in  one  sense,  namely,  as  to  his  body, 
he  is  mortal." 

Rev  John  Pulsford  says: — "  Promise  yourself  a  lifetime  of  ten 
thousand  years  after  death,  and  your  soul  will  instantly  treat  this 
promise  with  a  beautiful  disdain — she  will  not  think  for  a  moment 
of  any  portion  of  time  within  the  ten  thousand  years,  but  will  begin 
to  speculate  and  wonder  about  what  shall  be  afterwards.  It  matters 
not  now  extended  the  duration  may  be,  you  cannot  get  your  min  1 
to  rest  in  it,  if  it  be  limited  The  soul  bounds,  like  a  nart,  over 
every  period,  however  distant,  and  will  accept  no  heritage  short  of 
eternity.  It  will  break  every  hedge,  leap  every  gulf,  and  will  muse 
on  the  future— the  endless  future.    If  the  soul  be  immortal,  then 
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all  its  tendencies  and  capacities  are  in  strict  and  beautiful  corre- 
spondence with  its  nature  and  destiny.  Deny  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, and  your  own  soul  will  deny  your  denial,  and  contradict 
your  contradicti  n.  Persist  in  your  unbelief,  and  your  own  soul 
will  persist  in  calling  you  fool." 

(329.)   The  Power  of  Memory. — Some  of  our  readers  will,  doubt- 
less, remember  the  loss  of  the  Pacific  steamship  some  eighteen 
years  ago.     All  on  board  went  down  with  the  vessel,  except  one 
Scotchman,  who  was  saved  by  clinging  to  some  broken  parts  of  the 
wreck.     He  recorded  that  when,  to  all  appearance,  about  sinking 
into  eternity,  with  the  waters  gurgling  into  his  ears,  and  all  hope 
lost,  he  seemed  to  hear  his  mother  say  "  Joseph,  you  have  stolen 
the  grapes."    He  stated  that  he  had  never  remembered  those  words 
from   his  early   childhood.     And  what   did  they  mean?      Ah! 
they  recalled  his  first  conscious  transgression.    He  had  stolen  some 
grapes,  when  a  very  little  boy,  out  of  a  sick  brother's  room,  and 
the  words  of  rebuke  which  his  mother  used  on  that  occasion  came 
into  his  mind  at  that  awful  moment.     He  tells  us  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  them  from  his  childhood.     We  are  all  conscious 
of  sinned  things.     In  seasons  of  solitude,  and  during  moments  of 
reflection,  sudden  reminiscences  of  things  in  past  life  come  upon  us 
with  all  the  vividness  of  a  present  reality.     An  American  minister, 
named  Tennant,  had,  on  one  occasion  while  young,  to  all  appearance 
gtven  up  the  ghost.  His  relatives  met  for  the  funeral,  but  it  was  de- 
layed, owing  to  his  brother,  who  insisted  that  he  was  not  dead.  He 
ultimately  recovered,  but  his  memory  was  found  to  be  gone.     He 
had  to  commence  his  studies  again,  and  had  a  second  time  advanced 
as  far  in  Latin  as  Cornelius  Nepos     He  was  reading  along  with 
his  brother  a  portion  of  that  author  one  day,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  cried,  "I  have  surely  read 
this  before,"  and  in  an  instant,  as  if  on  the  filling  up  of  a  blank, 
all  that  he  knew  formerly  came  rushing  back  on  his  recollection. 

(330.)  Hope  and  Fear. — Professor  Huxley,  in  addressing  the 
students  of  Aberdeen  College  on  February  27th,  1874,  quoting 
Kant  s  statement  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to 
give  replies  to  three  questions — "  What  can  I  do  ?  what  ought  I 
to  do  ?  and  what  have  I  to  hope  for  ?"  referred  the  students  for 
answers  to  th«  first  two  questions  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  know- 
ledge, and  replied  to  the  last,  "  Do  what  you  can  to>  do  what  you 
ought,  and  leave  hoping  and  fearing  alone."  But  this  bit  of  advice, 
like  many  other  utterances  of  this  clever  man,  cannot  be  followed 
except  by  a  few.  It  eliminates  the  most  potent  of  our  passions.  If 
the  scientific  millenium  cannot  come  till  men  have  learned  to  do 
their  duty  without  the  inspirations  of  hope  or  the  restraints  of  fear, 
its  dawn  is  very  far  below  the  horizon  as  yet.  Science  may  take 
away  some  hopes  and  abolish  some  fears ;  it  has  already  brought 
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much  of  the  apparently  irregular  action  of  nature  within  the  range 
of  law  and  order,  and  helped  us  to  make  servants  of  natural  forces 
before  which  tbe  world  once  crouched  ;  but  it  must  fundamentally 
change  our  nature  before  it  can  hope  to  be  obeyed  when  it  tells  us 
neither  to  hope  nor  fear — and  that  is  beyond  its  power. 

(331.)  Last  saying  of  Socrates. — "But,  my  dear  Socrates,"  said 
Crito,  "  how  shall  we  do  with  you  after  your  death  ?"  Socrates, 
smiling,  said : — "  As  you  please,  provided  I  am  still  with  you" 
Then  addressing  his  friends,  he  said — "  I  cannot  persuade  Crito 
that  he  who  has  been  holding  this  high  discourse  with  you  is  the 
true  Socrates.  He  imagines  that  Socrates  and  the  corpse  which 
you  will  soon  see,  are  the  same  thing ;  and  asks  how  he  shall  inter 
me !  All  I  have  said  to  prove  that,  as  soon  as  the  poison  has 
operated,  I  shall  remain  no  longer  here,  but  be  transported  to  join 
my  illustrious  ancestors,  appears  to  him  as  mere  inventions  to  com- 
fort you  under  my  death.  Be  so  kind,  my  friends,  as  not  to  say 
at  my  funeral — Socrates  is  in  the  coffin  ;  they  cany  Socrates  away, 
they  lay  Socrates  in  the  grave.  Such  observations  are  not  only 
contrary  to  truth,  but  offensive  to  the  departed  spirit.  Bury  my 
body  as  you  think  proper,  but  be  comforted  to  think  of  the  happy 
region  to  which  I  have  gone." 

(332.)  The  Buddhist  Paradise. — "Nirvana  is  the  bright,  pure 
land,  where  there  is  no  more  death  or  birth — at  once  the  terminus 
where  rests  the  man  who  has  regulated  his  conduct  (renovated  his 
ways)."  And  this  is  explained  further  to  mean  the  getting  the 
better  of  transmigration,  and  being  free  from  birth  and  death. 
Another  work  says,  "  The  translation  of  Nirvana  is  the  destruction 
of  the  boundary  or  limit,  and  an  unvarying  freedom  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  birth  and  death,  with  a  great  consciousness  of  unsullied 
purity  as  regards  the  three  sources  of  impurity — the  body,  the 
mouth,  and  the  mind.  These  are  plain  translations  from  the 
Chinese  ;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  the  Buddhists  in  China  did 
not,  at  the  time  these  words  were  penned,  look  upon  entoring 
Nirvana  aa  a  ceasing  to  be  conscious.  They  speak  of  it  as  a  land 
in  which  the  changeableness  of  the  present  world  is  over,  the 
struggle  with  sin  is  passed,  but  where  the  knowledge  of  good 
remains.  The  meaning  which  the  late  Professor  II.  11.  Wilson 
attached  to  Nirvana,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Dictionary,  is,  '  Eternal 
happiness,  emancipation  from  matter,  and  reunion  with  the  deity; 
refraining,  leaving  oil',  cessation  ;  union,  blending,  repose  !' ' 

(333.)  The  Denial  of  the  SouVs  Immortality. — A  writer  in  the 
Christian  World  (Mny  2'Kh,  1874),  writing  on  the  theory  of  anni- 
hilation, says,  "  If  this  be  true,  man,  to  put  it  plainly,  has  fallen 
into  the  state  which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  that  of  "  the 
beasts  that  perish."  No  man,  looking  upon  the  face  of  his  infant, 
can  consistently  hold,  if  he    believes   this   theory,    that  he  is 
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looking  on  the  face  of  an  immortal.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
Christ  in  His  mercy  will  confer  immortality  on  all  infants.  When 
does  He  confer  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  moment  of  death  ?  If  yes,  then 
infants  are  mortals  while  alive,  which  is  what  we  are  affirming  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  theory.  If  no,  then  only  those  children 
which  die  in  the  cradle  are  immortal,  and  those  children  which  are 
destined  to  grow  up  are  mortal.  A  believer  in  baptismal  regenera- 
tion may  say  that  a  regenerate  infant,  by  falling  into  sin,  falls  into 
a  state  of  unregeneracy  ;  but  M>.  Dale  can  hardly  maintain  that  a 
child  which,  if  it  had  died  at  three  months,  would  have  been  im- 
mortal, has,  at  nine  years,  lost  its  immortality.  Surely  everyone 
who  frankly  realises  the  case  must  shrink  from  the  idea  that  the 
soul  is  not  naturally  immortal,  and  that  man  is  in  that  position  to 
which  Mr.  Darwin  would  consign  him  before  his  Divine  Father 
breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  his  Simian  ancestor  the  breath  of  im- 
mortality. Of  all  the  haggard  and  dismal  conceptions  which 
theologians  have  formed  of  the  divinely  beautiful  and  simple 
allegory  (typical  of  the  choice  made  by  every  man  spiritually  alive, 
between  sell*  and  Satan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christ  on  the  other) 
of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  most  ghastly  seems  to  us  to  be  the  concep- 
tion that,  through  Adam's  disobedience,  the  whole  human  race  lost 
their  immortal  souls  and  became  mere  Dead  t^ea  apes.  Of  course, 
with  such  a  theory,  all  natural  theology  disappears.  Those 
highest  and  purest  musings  of  the  ancients,  which  have  made  the 
*'  Phaedo  "  of  Pkvo  part  of  the  Scripture  of  mankind,  and  the 
death  of  Socrates  the  best  illustration  afforded  by  human  history 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  death  of  Christ,  must  be  swept  away. 
Socrates  was  mistaken  !  He  was  destined  to  be  annihilated,  after 
enduring  penal  suffering  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  No  one  is  to 
imagine  that  this  theory  grants  immediate  annihilation  to  those 
who  die  without  personal  faith  in  Christ.  Though  mortal  in  that 
they  are  sure  of  annihilation,  they  may  undergo  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  of  torments  for  their  sins.  Once  more  we  ask, 
is  not  such  an  idea  too  horrible  to  ba  conceivably  true  ?  Though 
doomed  to  the  mortality  of  animals,  the  lost,  according  to  this 
theory,  are  to  have  an  artifically  prolonged  life  in  order  that  they 
may  be  capable  of  being  subjected  to  pain.  No  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  notion  that  progress  is  possible  on  their  part,  for  the 
express  object  of  their  being  kept  in  life  is  that  they  may  be  tor- 
mented. Need  we  say  that  this  opens  up  a  new  and  appalling  view 
of  the  character  of  God  ?  Vengeance,  and  vengeance  alone,  can 
be  the  object  of  those  penal  fires  in  which  one  man  may  be  kept  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  another  for  two  thousand,  another  for  a 
million  ;  but  which  at  last  extinguish  the  vital  spark  in  all.  To 
talk  of  justice  as  glorified  by  such  a  "method  of  the  Divine 
government "  is  to  insult  the  human  understanding. 

(334.)  The  Sleep  of  the  Soul. — That  great  Socinian,  Dr.  Priestley, 
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rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state,  and  it  is  said  that 

the  following  epitaph  was  written  by  a  Welsh  minister,  as  suitable 

for  him : — 

"  In  wooden  chest, 
Lo,  here  do  rest, 
Wrapt  up  so  close  and  nicely, 
The  blood  and  brains, 
And  bones  and  veins, 
And  soni  of  Dr.  Priestley." 

(335.)  A  Heathen's  Idea  — The  Virginia  City  Enterprise  relates 
the  following :  "  Riding  along  a  trail  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain 
ridge,  east  of  the  Lower  Sink  of  the  Carson,  in  1860,  in  company 
with  a  Piute  Capitan,  we  came  upon  an  old  grave — a  mere  sunken 
spot  a  few  feet  off  the  trail.  '  There,'  said  the  Capitan,  '  there 
lies  one  of  my  men.  He  was  a  good  man.  We  buried  him  there 
four  years  ago.'  Said  we,  '  Is  he  in  there  yet  ?'  '  No,'  said  the 
brave,  pointing  upward, '  he  is  there — he  is  in  Pah-ah's  country.' 
'  Now,'  said  we,  wishing  to  draw  out  his  notions  in  regard  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  '  now,  suppose  we  were  to  dig  there, 
should  we  not  find  the  skull  of  your  man — his  thigh  bones  and  his 
ribs !"'  '  Yes,'  answered  the  Indian  ;  '  we  should  find  these.' 
•Then  how  can  he  be  in  Pah-ah  country  ?'  '  His  bones,  his  skull 
and  ribs,  and  all  his  bones  are  here,'  said  the  Capitan,  '  but  hia 
dream  is  above  with  Pah-ah.'" 

(336.)  Hindoo  Burning. — A  Christian  woman  in  India,  the 
widow  of  a  missionary,  hearing  that  one  of  her  Hindoo  neigh- 
bours had  lost  her  husband,  and  intended,  according  to  their 
wicked  custom,  to  be  burnt  with  her  husband's  body,  went  to  try 
to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose.  This  woman  had  five  children, 
and  these  poor  children  were  in  hopes  that  their  mother  would  not 
be  burnt,  but  would  live  and  take  care  of  them  ;  but  the  wicked 
people  so  deluded  the  woman's  mind,  that  she  did  not  care  for  her 
children,  but  consented  to  die.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  their  cruel  superstition,  to  make  the  eldest  son  set 
fire  to  the  pile  which  is  to  burn  the  dead  body  of  his  father  and 
the  living  body  of  his  mother  I  "  I  never  shall  forget,"  says  the 
missionary's  widow,  "  the  screams  of  the  eldest  son,  when  he  was 
told  that  he  must  set  fire  to  the  fuel  at  his  mother's  head  !  I  turned 
to  a  Brahmin  (that  is,  a  Heathen  priest),  and  said,  '  Why  do  you 
suffer  this  r'     He  replied,  '  It  is  a  bad  custom.'  " 

(337.)  Death  of  Dr.  Anderson, — During  the  last  night  of  his 
life,  the  late  Rev.  W  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow,  soothed  his  wake- 
ful hours  by  broken  words  and  murmured  sentences  of  hope  and 
joy.  Sometimes  he  was  overheard  speaking  of  a  fiery  chariot,  and 
at  another  time  he  broke  out  into  the  fine  characteristic  expression, 
"  I  shall  now  stand  on  the  mountain  of  souls ;  "  adding,  as  if  to 
supply  the  reason  of  this  strong  assurance,  "  What  a  grand  thing 
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to  have  an  Advocate  who  can  answer  all — the  one  Mediator — 
Jesus  Christ."  Speculative  doubts  had  very  little  perplexed  Dr. 
Anderson's  mind.  He  had  marvellous  firmness  of  conviction  ;  and 
hence,  on  his  death-bed  we  find  nothing  of  that  yearning  desire  to 
know,  which  has  characterized  many  noble  men  in  their  last  hours 
— no  cry  like  that  of  Goethe's,  "  More  light !  "  or  like  Schiller's, 
"  Many  things  are  now  becoming  plain  and  clear  to  me."  He  lay 
be 'ore  the  great  unfolding  gates  of  the  Universe,  quiet  and  calm,  as 
if  he  saw  what  was  within  already — not  like  one  straining  his  eyes 
towards  some  unexpected  burst  of  intelligence  or  blaze  of  glory. 
John  Foster  saw  in  death  the  uprise  of  a  luminary  who  was  to 
shed  light  upon  the  dark  problems  of  this  earth,  which  had  nearly 
driven  him  to  despair.  Anderson  looked  upon  it  as  a  black, 
narrow  chasm,  over  which  he  was  to  leap  in  an  instant,  and  find 
himself  caught  on  angels'  wings,  and  carried  swiftly  upwards  to 
the  "  Mountain  of  Souls ! "  He  said  to  his  colleague  two  days 
before  he  died : — "  Tell  the  congregation  that,  brought  near  to 
death,  in  looking  back  to  the  past  I  see  much  dissipated  time  and 
energy,  for  which  I  have  to  ask  forgiveness  both  from  God  and 
them,  but  that  I  have  a  comfortable  assurance  that  mercy  will  be 
extended.  Tell  them  that  I  now  pass  into  the  eternal  world 
without  a  suspicion  or  a  fear  of  acceptance — but  more,  not  without 
hope  of  some  measure  of  favourable  recognition." 

%  (338).  The  Future  Life  ;  An  Old  Testament  Doctrine  — If  im- 
mortality were  not  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  neither 
was  sin  in  its  exceeeding  sinfulness,  nor  the  ruin  of  the  soul  in 
consequence  of  sin,  nor  the  wrath  of  God  against  it,  nor  the  soul's 
need  of  a  Redeemer,  nor  God's  provision  of  redemption,  nor  the 
method  of  it,  nor  the  necessity  of  the  souls  laying  hold  upon  it. 
All  these  things  were  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  if  im- 
mortality and  future  retribution  were  concealed.  Jf  the  Scriptures 
prophesied  mere  temporal  blessings  and  punishments,  then,  also, 
a  merely  temporal  Messiah,  and  gave  no  intimation  of  sin  in  the 
soul,  or  a  Saviour  from  it.  Such  a  Saviour  could  not  have  been 
promised  without  a  knowledge  of  the  soul's  immortality,  guilt, 
and  threatened  ruin.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  declared  that  He  came 
to  save  from  eternal  death  and  provide  eternal  life,  according  to 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  as  thus  testify- 
ing of  Him,  that  He  was  to  save  His  people  from  their  sins.  And 
if  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  as  Paul 
affirms,  it  could  only  be  by  teaching  human  guilt,  and  the  need  of 
forgivenness  ;  and  if  these  things  were  taught  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  could  only  be  on  the  known  basis  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  a  future  judgment ;  which,  if  Moses  and  the  prophets  attempted 
to  conceal,  and  to  shut  the  people  up  to  mere  temporal  sanctions, 
they  would  have  been  greater  villains  than  those  who  take  away 
the  gold  out  of  a  king's  treasury,  and  put  instead  thereof  a  pile  of 
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paper  currency  of  their  own,  or  chests  of  pewter  coin  washed  with 
gold.  But  there  never  has  been  on  earth  a  race  of  men  so  degraded 
as  to  accept  for  a  divine  revelation,  or  ohey  as  such,  a  forgery  that 
had  in  it  not  a  single  intimation  of  any  other  existence,  or  longer 
continued,  than  this  of  the  body.  All  religions  among  men  have 
had  a  future  state. 

(389.)  Enoch's  Testimony — Enoch's  translation,  which,  we  must 
believe,  was  well  known  to  the  men  of  his  time,  could  not  **ail  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  a  deep  interest  in  a  future  life.  He  had 
often  solemnly  warned  them  of  a  coming  judgment  and  a  dread 
future  for  the  wicked  (Jude,  ai<*f»lo),  so  that  his  singular  removal 
from  earth  must  have  been  to  them  strong  evidence  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  future  life  of  the  body  also.  In  many 
respects  the  case  of  Elijah  was  analagous  in  its  teachings.  Ex- 
ceedingly few  deaths,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  had  occurred  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  the  time  of  Enoch  s  translations. 
So  far  as  Scripture  characters  are  concerned,  only  two  are  recorded, 
that  of  Abel,  by  violence ;  and  that  of  Adam,  at  930  years  or  age. 
In  the  case  of  Enoch,  therefore,  there  are  all  the  facts  calculated 
to  open  and  define  everything  of  importance  relating:  both  to  the 
body  and  the  soul,  at  a  period  when  such  an  ins'ance  would  be  of 
singular  value  to  mankind,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  signal  proof  of 
the  Divine  approbation  of  that  patriarch's  holy  wish. 

(340.)  Balaams  Wish. — "  Let  me  die,"  &c,  Num.  xxiii.  10. 
"  To  say  that  this  old  eastern  diviner  had  no  idea  of  anything 
beyond  this  fleeting  life  and  the  grave,  makes  his  rapture  a  mere 
mockery,  and  his  des're  a  species  of  self-torture,  of  which  only 
man  can  be  the  miserable  victim." 

(341.)  Morals  and  Immortality. — If  there  is  no  immortality  of 
the  soul  of  course  morals  are  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  circle.  I 
do  not  say  that  murder  would  not  be  a  crime  if  the  soul  was  not 
immortal,  but  the  difference  would  be  as  the  dillerence  of  feeling 
of  a  boy  crushing  a  shell  upon  the  sea-shore  and  crushing  a 
nightingale's  e^a  in  the  nest.  In  the  one  case  we  should  feel  the 
boy  bad  destroyed  a  pretty  thing,  and  nothing  else,  but  in  the 
other  case  he  had  crushed  the  germ  of  melody,  the  source  of  joy 
and  delight.  When  I  wave  my  hand,  is  there  no  more  signification 
in  the  action  than  in  the  fluttering  of  a  bird's  wing!-'  When  I 
stand  here  and  look  away  to  that  world  you  call  the  sun,  ninety 
millions  of  miles  off,  do  we  believe  that  all  the  space  between 
that  world  and  my  own  is  a  mindless  vacuum — that  there  is  no 
mind  that  holds  it  in  union  with  itself,  and  is  working  all  under 
some  grand  plan  ?  Men  were  not  made  for  one  world  alone,  aud 
every  man  around  is  worth  a  world  to  save. — Uev.   \V    Am'uiu. 

(342.)  The  Nature  of  the  tiuul. — u  The  vanitv  of  the  purchase, 
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and  the  value  of  the  loss,"  says  Dr.  Bates,  "  is  such,  that  no  man, 
conscious  of  his  immortality  in  the  next  state,  but  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  an  infinite  loser,  and  a  prodigious  fool,  that  gains 
the  world  by  the  loss  of  his  soul.  It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
that  in  their  commerce  with  the  Romans,  receiving  silver  for 
their  amber,  that  has  no  virtue  but  to  weave  straws  to  it,  they 
were  amazed  at  the  price.  And  certainly  the  great  tempter  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  foolish  exchange  that  men  make,  in  giving 
their  immortal  souls  to  him  for  perishing  vanities ;  and  having 
this  scornful  advantage,  will  much  more  upbraid  them  hereafter, 
than  ever  he  allured  them  here."  Hence  it  was  a  good  saying  of 
one  to  a  great  lord,  upon  his  showing  him  his  stately  house  and 
pleasant  gardens,  "  Sir,  you  had  need  make  sure  of  heaven,  or 
else,  when  you  die,  you  will  be  a  very  great  loser."  Yes ;  and 
"  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  " 

(343.)  The  Lost  Soul. — The  loss  of  the  soul  includes  in  it  all 
that  is  contained  in  that  dreadful  word,  "  Hell ! "  It  is  the 
lighting  down  of  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  human  spirit ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  falling  of  the  human  spirit  into  that  curse,  as 
into  a  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  How  true,  as 
well  as  solemn,  are  the  words  of  Christ,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  All  the  tears  that 
have  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be,  shed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  all 
the  groans  that  ever  have  been,  or  ever  will  be  uttered ;  all  the 
anguish  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  endured  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  through  all  the  ages  of  time,  do  not 
make  up  an  equal  amount  of  misery  to  that  which  is  included  in 
the  loss  of  one  human  soul.  Justly,  therefore,  do  you  say,  who 
are  exposed  to  the  misery,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " — Rev. 
J.  A.  James. 

(344.)  A  Lost  Soul. — To  be  lost  is  an  event  to  shadow  forth 
the  horror  of  which  it  would  not  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  his 
face  and  the  moon  her  brightness,  or  to  cover  the  ocean  with 
mourning  or  the  heaven  with  sackcloth.  Nor,  were  all  nature  to 
become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a 
groan  too  deep,  or  cry  too  piercing  to  furnish  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe. — Robebt  Hall. 

(345.)  The  Greatest  Fool. — It  was  a  practice  in  this  country 
some  centuries  ago  for  our  kings  and  noblemen  to  keep  a  fool,  or 
jester,  in  their  houses  for  their  amusement.  A  certain  nobleman 
was  pleased  by  a  remark  of  his  fool  one  day,  and  presenting  him 
with  his  stick,  said,  "  Take  this  stick  and  keep  it  until  you  meet 
with  a  greater  fool  than  yourself,  and  then  give  it  to  him."  Years 
passed  away,  and  the  man  retained  his  stick,  never  having  met 
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with  one  whom  he  deemed  a  greater  fool  than  himself.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  his  lordship  was  laid  upon  his  dying  bed,  and 
sending  for  the  rude  jester  addressed  him  thus : — "  Farewell,  I 
am  going  to  leave  you."  "  And  where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked 
the  fool,  "  I  am  going  to  my  long  home,"  replied  the  nobleman, 
"  your  long  home,"  rejoined  the  man,  "  your  long  home  ;  how  long 
is  your  lordship  going  to  stay  there  ?  "  "  0,"  said  the  dying  man, 
"  I  am  never  to  return."  "  Never  to  return,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
"  never  to  return."  "  Yes,  I  am  going  into  eternity,  and  I  shall 
never  return.'"  "  Then,  I  suppose,"  observed  the  fool,  "  you  have 
made  very  great  preparation  for  that  long  home."  "  Alas !  "  said  the 
dying  man,  "  I  have  made  no  preparation  at  all."  "  Indeed,"  said 
the  astonished  jester,  "  then  your  lordship  will  please  to  take  the 
stick ;  for  of  all  the  fools  I  have  met  you  are  the  greatest.  An 
eternal  journey  to  take,  and  you  have  made  no  preparation  !  Take 
the  stick,  take  the  stick."  Ah  !  there  are  many  such  fools  in  this 
world ;  people  who  spend  a  long  life  without  ever  putting  forth 
an  effort  to  prepare  for  the  future  world. 

(346.)  Care  of  the  Soul. — If  the  soul  be  immortal,  and  our 
bodies  be  but  mortal,  it  is  evident  that  that  which  is  of  eternal 
importance  ought  to  be  attended  to  first.  The  first  duty  of  life  is 
to  secure  your  soul's  salvation.  I  have  often  marvelled  at  the 
short-sightedness  and  stupidity  of  those  who  devote  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  adorning  and  ornamenting  of  their  bodies — who  please 
and  pamper  themselves  by  fine  dress  and  costly  food,  while  their 
souls  are  uncared  tor  and  neglected.  I  remember  a  story  that  was 
told  me  many  years  ago,  and  1  will  tell  it  you.  There  was  one 
Christopher  Smart,  who  used  to  go  about  the  streets  of  London 
with  a  melancholy  appearance,  and  kneel  down  on  a  whisp  of  straw, 
and  pray  in  the  streets.  Somebody  told  Dr.  Johnson  about  the 
man,  and  asked  the  doctor  if  he  did  not  think  that  Smart  was  in- 
sane. The  doctor  replied  :  "  It  is  better  to  pray  as  Smart  does 
than  not  to  pray  at  all ;  but  there  are  so  many  who  never  pray  at 
all,  that  their  senses  are  never  questioned." 

(347.)  The  only  True  Preparation  for  Eternity. — Archdeacon 
Brown,  treating  of  the  text,  "  If  so  be  that  being  clothed,  we  shall 
not  be  found  naked,"  a  New  Zealander  observed :  "  If  a  man  tra- 
velling through  a  desert  country  sees  signs  of  a  coming  storm,  and 
hastens  to  build  himself  a  shelter,  that  he  may  not  be  found  naked 
and  exposed  to  the  storm ;  another  sees  the  same  sign,  but  travels 
on  till  he  is  overtaken  by  the  rain,  and  not  being  clothed  or  having 
any  shelter,  he  shivers  and  dies :  so  a  man  travelling  through  the 
world  sees  the  clouds  of  God's  anger  against  sin  arising ;  but, 
taught  by  his  Lamp "  (a  New  Zealand  expression  for  his  Testa- 
ment), ;'  he  covers  himself  with  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  not  found 
naked  in  the  storm  ;  while  another  sees  the  same  signs,  but  know- 
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ing  nothing  of  Christ,  he  seeks  no  shelter,  but  travels  on,  naked  in 
his  sins,  till,  overtaken  by  the  storm  of  God's  wrath,  he  perishes 
everlastingly." — Taupo,  N.  Zealand. 

(348.)  A  Home  Thrust  from  Flavel. — "  Two  things  a  master 
commits  to  his  servant's  care,"  saith  one,  "  the  child  and  the  child's 
clothes."  It  will  be  a  poor  excuse  for  the  servant  to  say  at  his 
master's  return,  "  Sir,  here  are  all  the  child's  clothes,  neat  and 
clean,  but  the  child  is  lost !"  Much  so  with  the  account  that  many 
will  give  to  God  of  their  souls  and  bodies  at  the  great  day.  "  Lord, 
here  is  my  body,  I  am  very  grateful  for  it.  I  neglected  nothing 
that  belonged  to  its  content  and  welfare  ;  but  lor  my  soul,  that  is 
lost  and  cast  away  for  ever,  I  took  little  care  and  thought 
about  it." 

(349.)  "  7s  this  All  of  Life?"— So  said  a  man  of  wealth  as, 
lying  upon  a  sick  bed,  he  looked  back  over  fifty  years — fifty  years 
of  pleasure  and  ease.  He  had  loved  dear  friends,  and  they  were 
dead.  He  had  cherished  great  hopes,  and  they,  were  not  all  rea- 
lised ;  still  his  life  had  seemed  happier  than  most  of  his  fellows. 
But  he  had  lived  for  self,  not  for  Christ ;  he  had  laid  up  his  treasure 
on  earth,  not  in  heaven  ;  and  now,  as  he  looked  back  on  fifty  years, 
they  seemed  a  blank ;  and,  a9  he  looked  forward,  a  darker  unknown 
blank  obsured  his  vision. 

An  aged  Christian,  just  as  he  was  passing  away,  said,  "I  am 
just  beginning  to  live.  This  life  is  not  all  of  life,  it  is  only  the  first 
step." 

(350.)  Preparation  for  Eternity. — Man  is  always  in  want.  I 
have  heard  of  one  who  began  low  ;  he  first  wanted  a  house  :  then, 
said  he,  "  I  want  two  ;"  then  four  ;  then  six ;  and  when  he  had 
them  he  said,  "I  think  I  want  nothing  else."  "  Yes,"  said  his 
friend,  "  you  will  soon  want  another  thing  ;  that  is,  a  hearse  to 
carry  you  to  the  grave  ;"  and  that  made  him  tremble.  Neither 
royalty  nor  mendicity  should  be  an  apology  for  neglecting  the 
service  of  God  or  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Queen  Elizabeth 
cried  out  at  the  approach  of  death — "  Millions  of  money  for  an 
inch  of  time."  With  10,000  dresses  in  her  wardrobe  and  a  king- 
dom on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  she  cries — "Millions  of  money 
for  an  inch  of  time."  She  had  lived  70  years  in  this  world,  but 
made  no  preparation  for  death  and  eternity,  and  now  she  would 
barter  millions  for  an  inch  of  time.  In  putting  the  question  to  my 
class  (says  a  missionary  at  Singapore),  "  Were  one  of  you  sure  of 
dying  to-morrow,  what  would  you  do  to-day  ?"  One  said,  "  I 
should  be  getting  my  grave  ready "  (a  very  important  business 
amongst  the  Chinese)  ;  but  another  replied,  ''  1  would  strongly 
believe  in  Jesus."  The  learned  Salmasius  said,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, "  Oh,  I  have  lost  a  world  of  time  !     If  one  year  more  was  to 
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be  added  to  my  life,  it  should  be  spent  in  reading  David's  Psalms 
and  Paul's  Epistles."  This  was  a  speech  of  a  woman  labouring  under 
horror  of  conscience,  when  several  ministers  and  others  came  to 
comfort  her  : — "  Call  back  time  again.  If  you  can  call  back  time 
again,  then  there  may  be  hope  for  me  ;  but  time  is  gone."  It  is 
reported  of  Thales,  one  of  the  Grecian  sages,  that  being  urged  by 
his  mother  to  alter  his  condition  in  life,  he  told  her  at  first  that  it 
was  too  soon ;  and  afterwards,  when  she  urged  him  asrain,  he  told 
her  it  was  too  late.  So  says  an  old  divine,  "  Effectual  vocation  is 
an  espousal  to  Christ."  All  the  time  of  our  life  God  is  urging  this 
upon  us ;  Bis  ministers  are  still  working  for  Christ :  if  now  we  say 
it  is  too  soon,  for  aught  we  know  the  very  next  moment  our  sun 
may  set,  and  then  God  will  say  it  is  too  late.  They  who  are 
never  contracted  to  Christ  on  earth,  shall  never  be  united  to  Him 
in  heaven. 

(351.)  The  Soul  lost  and  the  Estate  gained. — "  What  is  the  value 
of  that  estate  ?"  said  a  gentleman  to  another  with  whom  he  was 
riding,  as  they  passed  a  fine  mansion,  and  through  rich  fields.  "  I 
don't  know  what  it  is  valued  at,  but  I  know  what  it  cost  its  late 
possessor."  "  How  much  ?"  was  asked.  "  His  sotil."  A  solemn 
pause  followed  this  brief  answer,  and  then  came  the  explanation. 
The  late  possessor  referred  to  was  the  son  of  a  pious  man,  who 
supported  his  family  by  the  labours  of  his  own  hands.  The  son 
early  obtained  a  subordinate  position  in  a  mercantile  establishment 
in  London.  He  was  then  a  professor  of  religion.  He  continued 
to  maintain  a  reputable  profession  till  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
concern.  He  then  gave  increasing  attention  to  business,  and  less 
to  religion.  Ere  he  was  an  old  man  he  had  become  exceedingly 
wealthy  and  miserly,  and  no  one  that  knew  him  had  any  suspicion 
that  he  had  ever  been  a  professor  of  religion.  He  purchased  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  built  the  costly  mansion  referred  to,  and  then 
died.  Just  before  he  died,  he  said,  "  My  prcpertv  has  been  mv 
ruin."  j  r    r     j  j 

(352.)  The  one  thing  needful.— I  remember,  says  the  Rev.  George 
Burder,  a  woman  whose  house  was  on  fire.  She  was  very  active 
in  removing  her  sroods,  but  forgot  her  child  was  sleeping  in  the 
cradle.  At  length  she  remembered  her  babe,  and  ran  with  earnest 
desire  to  save  it.  But,  alas,  it  was  too  late  ;  the  suffocating  smoke 
and  roaring  flames  forced  her  back— and,  in  asrony,  which  none  but 
a  bereaved  mother  knows,  she  exclaimed,  "  0~  my  child,  my  child ! 
I  have  saved  my  goods,  but  I  have  lost  my  child  !" 

So  it  will  be  with  many  a  one  at  the  last,  who,  "  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things,"  has  forgotten  his  soul. 

I  got  a  good  trade,  will  one  say— but  lost  my  soul ;  I  got  office, 
will  another  say— but  lost  my  soul ;  I  got  friends— but  God  is  my 
enemy  j  I  got  pleasure— but  now  I  am  in  pain  ;  I  got  the  world— 
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but,  alas,  I  am  now  in  hell,  too  poor,  too  helpless  to  obtain  a  drop 
of  water  to  cool  my  parched  tongue. 

The  loss  of  the  soul  is  a  loss  irreparable.  Other  losses  may  be 
repaired,  but  there  is  no  second  soul  for  him  who  has  lost  one. 

Reader,  take  care  of  thy  soul  first,  other  matters  afterwards  ;  for 
though  the  body  dies,  the  soul  lives. 

(353.)  Rich  for  a  moment. — The  ship  Britannia,  which  struck 
on  the  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  had  on  board  a  large  consign- 
ment of  Spanish  dollars.  In  the  hope  of  saving  some  of  them,  a 
number  of  barrels  were  brought  on  deck,  but  the  vessel  was  sinking 
so  fast,  that  the  only  hope  for  life  was  in  taking  at  once  to  the 
boats.  The  last  boat  was  about  to  push  off,  when  a  midshipman 
rushed  back  to  see  if  anyone  was  still  on  board.  To  his  surprise, 
there  sat  a  man  on  deck  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  had  broken  open  several  of  the  casks,  the  contents  of  which  he 
was  now  heaping  up  about  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  shouted  the  youth.  "  Escape  for  your 
life  !     Don't  you  know  the  ship  is  fast  going  to  pieces  ?" 

"  The  ship  may,"  said  the  man.  "  I  have  lived  a  poor  wretch 
all  my  life,  and  1  am  determined  to  die  rich." 

His  remonstrances  were  answered  only  by  another  flourish  of 
the  hatchet ;  and  he  was  left  to  his  fate.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
ship  was  engulphed  in  the  waves. 

We  count  such  a  sailor  a  madman,  but  he  has  too  many  imitators. 
"Many  men  seem  determined  to  die  rich  at  all  hazards.  Least  of 
all  risks  do  they  count  the  chance  of  losing  the  soul  in  the  struggle. 
And  yet  the  only  riches  we  can  hug  to  our  bosom  with  joy  in  our 
dying  hour  are  the  riches  of  grace,  through  faith  in  our  only 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  make  these  riches  ours  before  the 
dark  hour  comes. 

(354).  Saving  souls. — Two  boats,  sometime  ago,  were  sent  from 
Dover  to  relieve  a  vessel  in  distress.  The  fury  of  the  tempest 
overset  one  of  them,  which  contained  three  sailors,  and  a  companion 
sunk.  The  two  remaining  sailors  were  floating  on  the  deep  ;  to 
one  of  them  a  rope  was  thrown ;  but  he  refused  it,  crying  out, 
"Fling  it  to  Tom :  he  is  just  ready  to  go  down  ;  I  can  last  some 
time  longer."  They  did  so  ;  Tom  was  drawn  into  the  boat.  The 
rope  was  then  flung  to  the  generous  tar,  just  in  time  to  save  him 
from  drowning.  Look  on  the  boisterous  sea  of  this  world.  You 
have  your  conflicts,  we  acknowledge ;  but  there  are  some  that 
cannot  last  like  you.  Throw  out  immediately  to  their  assistance, 
or  it  may  be  too  late.  Accomplish  now,  what  I  persuade  myself 
you  thought  of  yesterday,  during  the  cold  and  heavy  snow-storm. 
Come,  my  brethren,  discharge  your  duty,  adorn  the  gospel,  disap- 
point the  devil,  and  revere  a  present  God. 

(355.)  More  faith  that  men  can  be  saved. — A  pastor  was  once 
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conversing  with  a  young  friend  who  was  trying  to  be  a  sceptic. 
The  young  man  said  to  him  : — il  Christians  cannot  really  believe 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  endless  ruin ;  if  they  did,  they  would 
say  more  to  us  about  it."  The  minister  made  no  reply  at  the  time, 
but  soon  after  he  called  his  attention  to  a  man  who  was  passing 
by.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  goes  a  man  of  good  family,  of  splendid 
talents,  and  a  fine  education,  who  is  literally  destroying  himself 
with  strong  drink.  How  clear  his  course  is  a  fatal  one.  How 
surely  is  he  bringing  ruin  upon  all  his  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
If  he  does  not  stop  drinking,  and  that  speedily,  what  can  save  him 
to  his  friends  and  the  world  ?  He  is  utterly  throwing  himself 
away.    How  terrible  it  seems." 

The  young  man  assented.  "  My  friend,"  said  the  pastor,  *'  have 
you  ever  said  anything  to  him  about  it  ?" 

The  fact  was,  he  knew  the  man  was  in  fearful  danger,  and  would 
gladly  have  turned  him  from  his  course,  but  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  do  anything  to  save  him. 

The  trouble  with  Christians  is,  not  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  worth  of  the  soul ;  not  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  their  dying  fellow-men  ;  but  they  do  not  have  the  faith  that 
they  can  reach  and  save  them.  A  man  must  not  only  have  a  genuine 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  he  must  be  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  full  of  faith  in  the  converting  and  saving  power  of  the 
old-fashioned  truths  of  God's  Word,  or  he  will  not  have  the  heart 
to  labour  in  winning  men  to  Christ. 

(356.)  A  reproof. — Simeon  was  once  summoned  to  the  death-bed 
of  a  dying  brother.  Entering  the  room,  the  relative  extended  his 
hand,  and  with  emotion  said :  "  I  am  dying,  and  you  never  warned 
me  of  the  state  in  which  I  was,  and  of  the  great  danger  I  was  in 
of  neglecting  my  soul." 

*'  Nay,  my  brother,"  said  Simeon,  "  but  I  took  every  reasonable 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  of  religion  before  you,  and 
frequently  alluded  to  it  in  my  letters." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  but  you  never  came  to  me,  closed 
the  door,  took  me  by  the  collar  of  my  coat,  and  told  me  that  I  was 
unconverted,  and  that  if  I  died  in  that  state  I  should  be  lost ;  and 
now  I  am  dying,  and,  but  for  God's  grace,  I  might  have  been  for 
ever  undone."    It  is  said  that  Simeon  never  forgot  the  scene. 

(367.J  What  is  thine  Age?—"  Father,"  said  a  Persian  monarch 
to  an  old  man  who,  according  to  oriental  usage,  bowed  before  the 
sovereign's  throne,  "pray  be  seated;  I  cannot  receive  homage 
from  one  bent  with  years,  and  whose  head  is  white  with  the  frost 
of  age." 

"  And  now,  father,"  said  the  monarch,  when  the  old  man  had 
taken  the  proffered  seat,  "  tell  me  thine  age  ;  how  many  of  the 
sun's  revolutions  hast  thou  counted  P  " 
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"Sire,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  I  am  but  four  years  old." 
"What!"  interrupted  the  king,  "  fearest  thou  not  to  answer 
me  falsely,  or  dost  thou  jest  on  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb  ?  " 

"  I  speak  not  falsely,  sire,"  replied  the  aged  man,  "  neither  would 
I  offer  a  foolish  jest  on  a  subject  so  solemn.  Eighty  long  years 
have  I  wasted  in  folly  and  sinful  pleasures,  and  in  amassing  wealth, 
none  of  which  I  can  take  with  me  when  I  leave  this  world.  Four 
years  only  have  I  spent  in  doing  good  to  my  fellow-men ;  and 
shall  I  count  those  years  that  have  been  utterly  wasted  ?  Are 
they  not  worse  than  a  blank,  .and  is  not  that  portion  only  worthy 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  my  life  which  has  truly  answered  life's 
best  end  ?  " — American  Messenger. 

(358.)  The  Dying  never  Weep.— -It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  dying 
never  weep.  The  sobbing,  the  heart-breaking  of  the  circle  of  friends 
around  the  death-bed  call  forth  no  responsive  tears  from  the  dying. 
Is  it  because  he  is  insensible,  and  stiff  in  the  chill  of  dissolution  ? 
That  cannot  be,  for  he  asks  for  his  father's  hand,  as  if  to  gain 
strength  in  the  mortal  struggle,  and  leans  on  the  breast  of  his 
mother,  sister,  or  brother,  in  still  conscious  affection.  Just  before 
expiring  he  calls  the  loved  ones,  and,  with  quivering  lips,  says, 
"  Kiss  me  !  "  showing  that  the  love  which  he  has  ever  borne  in  his 
heart  is  still  fresh  and  warm.  It  must  be  because  the  dying  have 
reached  a  point  too  deep  for  earthly  sorrows,  too  transcendent  for 
weeping.  They  are  face  to  face  with  higher  and  holier  things, 
with  the  Father  in  heaven  and  his  angels.  There  is  no  weeping 
in  that  blessed  abode  to  which  he  is  hastening. 

(359.)  Dying  in  Christ.— To  die  in  Christ  is  never  to  die.  The 
body  and  the  spirit  will,  for  a  time,  be  separated ;  but  this  will  be 
like  removing  a  setting  from  a  jewel,  that  the  gold  may  be  puri- 
fied and  formed  into  a  shape  more  worthy  of  the  gem.  The  body 
will  be  dissolved,  but  this  will  be  like  a  corn  of  wheat  falling  into 
the  ground  and  perishing  as  seed,  that  it  may  live  as  a  plant.  In- 
stead of  weakness,  there  shall  be  power ;  instead  of  dishonour, 
glory ;  instead  of  corruption,  incorruption ;  and  instead  of  mor- 
tality, everlasting  life. 

Everlasting  life,  who  can  conceive  what  that  means  ?  Traverse 
the  woods  and  forests  of  our  planet  during  the  season  of  leaf-fall, 
count  the  fallen  leaves,  and  repeat  this  through  endless  years — 
this  is  everlasting  life.  Visit  the  deserts  and  sea  shores  of  our 
globe,  number  the  sands,  and  let  each  grain  represent  a  century  : 
this  is  everlasting  life.  Separate  the  waters  of  this  globe  into 
drops — the  waters  of  all  pools  and  lakes,  of  all  brooks  and  rivers, 
of  all  oceans  and  seas — let  each  drop  represent  a  century  :  this  is 
everlasting  life.  But  these  illustrations  represent  duration  only ; 
but,  then,  continuation  might  be  a  curse.  But  the  life  which  Jesus 
p. -onuses  is  pure  and  holy— a  peaceful  and  happy  life  in  a  garden 
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more  beautiful  than  that  of  Eden  ;  life  in  a  country  better  far  than 
Canaan  ;  life  in  a  city  more  sacred  than  Jerusalem,  more  mag- 
nificent than  Nineveh,  Athens,  or  Rome ;  life  in  a  kingdom  to 
which  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  yield  no  comparison  ;  and  life 
in  a  home  as  peaceful  and  pure  as  the  heart  of  God. 

(360.)  The  Sinner's  Doom. — 

Wrapt  in  a  Chriatless  shroud. 

He  sleeps  the  Ohristless  sleep, 
Ahove  him  the  eternal  cloud, 

Beneath,  the  fiery  deep. 

Laid  in  a  Chriatless  tomb, 

There  bound  with  felon  chain, 
He  waits  the  terror  of  his  doom, 

The  judgment  and  the  pain. 

O  Christless  shroud,  how  cold  ! 

How  dark,  O  Christless  tomb! 
O  grief,  that  never  can  grow  old ! 

0  endless,  hopeless  doom ! 

O  Christless  sleep,  how  sad, 

"What  waking  shalt  thou  know  ? 
For  thee,  no  star,  no  dawning  glad, 

Only  the  lasting  woe. 

To  rocks  and  hills  in  vain 

Shall  be  the  sinner's  call ; 
0  day  of  wrath,  and  death,  and  pain. 

The  loBt  souI'b  funeral ! 

(361.)  Man's  Carelessness  about  the  Future. — Like  the  ostrich  of 
the  wilderness,  who,  when  pursued,  hide9  his  head,  and,  because 
he  cannot  see  his  pursuers,  imagines  they  cannot  discover  him,  till 
his  dream  is  broken  by  the  arrow  which  pierces  his  heart ;  so  sin- 
ners, hunted  as  they  are  by  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider,  may  thrust 
their  heads  among  the  things  of  this  world,  and  obstinately  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  realities  of  eternity,  and  thus  vainly  fancy  them- 
selves secure  ;  but  that  only  renders  their  destruction  more  immi- 
nent and  appalling:  ior,  behold,  their  destruction  cometh  as  a 
whirlwind.  The  judgment  is  behind  them.  All  humanity  presses 
on  to  that  grand  crisis  Time,  like  an  eager  racer,  rapidly  carries 
them  to  their  goal  of  unchangeable  destiny,  which  they  may  reach 
at  any  moment. 

(302.)  The  Consequences  of  Preaching  the  Doctrine  of  Annihila- 
tion.— The  estimate  we  form  of  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  upon 
the  popular  mind  was  painfully  exhibited  a  few  Saturday  evenings 
ago  m  a  locality  well  known  to  the  writer.  A  Christian  labourer 
was  trying  to  do  something  lor  his  Master  amidst  the  crowd,  and 
the  subject  of  future  punishments  was  alluded  to.  Mr.  White's 
letters  to  the  Christian  World  were  mentioned  ;  and  one  of  the 
people,  trying  to  neutralise  the  force  of  the  appeals,  said,  "  Ah,  it 
won't  matter  now,  you  know,  for  they  have  brought  it  in  that 
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there  is  no  hell  for  us ;  we  are  all  to  be  annihilated  !  "  To  a  few 
philosophical  minds  the  idea  of  extinction  of  being  may  be  in- 
tolerable, and  even  more  terrible  than  a  miserable  existence  ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  men  will  hail  it  as  a  means  of  escape  from  what 
their  conscience  has  told  them  is  the  just  demerit  of  sin.  Does 
not  the  prevalence  of  suicide,  especially  in  countries  where  scep- 
ticism largely  prevails,  point  to  the  same  awful  fact  ?  It  is  a  despe- 
perate,  delusive  attempt  to  revert  back  to  oblivion,  to  escape  present 
ill  or  exasperation  of  feeling ! — Rev.  W.  Babkeb. 


ittan'g   lUstovaticnu 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XV. 

N  connection  with  the  theme  of  human  redemption,  several 
particulars  claim  careful  consideration  : — (1)  That  man 
could  not  by  any  means  restore  and  save  himself.  All 
those  schemes  which  have  been  invented  in  opposition 
to  the  Bible,  and  to  supersede  Christianity  (whether  of 
a  political,  social,  or  intellectual  character)  have  ended  in  disap- 
pointment, vexation,  loss,  and  ruin  Man  is  too  depraved  and  weak  to 
save  himself;  (2)  That  the  work  of  redemption  was  not  the  work 
of  angels,  or  of  any  created  being.  The  angelic  consultation  in 
heaven  (recorded  in  Rev.  viii.  1)  noticed  and  disputed  as  having 
any  connection  with  man's  redemption.  The  nature  ol  human 
transgression,  the  punishment  threatened  against  it,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  punishment  and  condition  of  fallen  angels, 
would  prevent  angels  making  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  human 
race.  Besides,  angels  being  incapable  of  shedding  blood,  no  "angel- 
man  "  could  have  borne  the  burden  of  human  guilt  and  the  fire  of 
divine  justice  ;  Hence  (3)  The  great  work  was  wrought  out  by 
Jesus  Christ.  He  assumed  our  nature  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
work  the  ever-blessed  and  adorable  Trinity  has  graciously  con- 
descended to  be  engaged.— John  iii.  16,  17  ;  Col.  i.  19,  20  :  Acts 
ii.  22-30 ;  v  31 ;  Eph.  1  20-22;  Luke  i.  68-70;  1  Peter  i.  18, 19. 
—Pp.  303-308 

I. — In  describing  what  is  implied  in  human  redemption,  several 
and  various  words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  denoting  some 
particular  phase,  operation,  or  effect  of  the  redemption  work  are 
noticed — viz.  (1)  The  "  atonement,"  which  literally  signifies  to  be 
at  one ;  (2)  The  word  "  propitiation  "  is  often  used  to  denote  the 
atoning  sacrifice  offered  by  Jesus  Christ,  because  it  atoned  for  and 
covered  our  guilt  as  the  mercy-seat  did  the  tables  of  the  law. — 
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Rom.  iii.  25 ;  John  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10 ;  (3)  The  word  "  redemption  "  is 
also  frequently  used  to  signify  substantially  the  same  thing,  though 
its  literal  meaning  is  to  buy,  or  buy  again. — See  Acts  xx.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  20  ;  Rev.  v.  9;  (4)  The  term  ''  reconciliation,"  as  employed  in 
Scripture,  describes  our  restoration  to  the  favour  and  enjoyment 
of  God.— 2  Cor.  v.  18  ;  Rom.  iii.  24-26.— Pp.  308-309. 

The  mystery  found  in  the  work  of  human  redemption  is  too 
profound  for  any  created  mind  to  comprehend.  None  can  say 
what  considerations  swayed  the  Divine  Mind  in  this  stupendous 
work.  Into  these  "  things  angels  desired  to  look."  It  has  some- 
times been  asked,  "  Could  not  the  Almighty,  in  his  sovereign 
power,  have  saved  the  human  race  without  the  humiliation  and 
death  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ?"  Remarks  : — (1)  It  is  not  the 
province  of  human  reason  to  determine  this  awful  question,  and 
to  indulge  in  speculative  theories,  merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  inquisitive  minds,  is  presumption,  and  tremendously  dangerous. 
(2.)  Whatever  He  does  is  perfectly  right,  though  we  cannot 
understand  it.  According  to  the  light  we  have,  this  is  the  only 
means  that  could  be  devised.  The  wisdom,  mercy,  justice,  purity 
and  goodness  of  God  are  signally  displayed,  and  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  whole  work  of  redemption  in  its  origin,  mani- 
festation, and  completion. — Pp.  310-311. 

II. —  The  history  of  redemption.  Not  certain  how  much  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  Adam  and  the  early  generations  of  mankind 
knew  •,  but,  from  the  iact  of  Abel's  offering,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  appointment  of  sacrifices  for  sin  formed  a  part  of  the 
gracious  revelation  made  to  Adam  after  his  transgression.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Scott,  contained  in  the  following  quotation,  is 
regarded  as  having  a  Scriptural  foundation,  viz.,  "that  if  God 
commanded  Adam,  after  the  fall,  to  shed  the  blood  of  innocent 
animals,  and  to  consume  part  or  the  whole  of  their  bodies  by  fire 
— representing  thereby  the  punishment  merited  by  sin,  in  and  after 
death,  and  prefiguring  the  sufferings  of  Christ— the  use  of  altars 
and  sacrifices  is  intelligible.''  Abel's  sacrifice,  more  excellent  than 
Cain's  (1)  because  it  was  more  suitable  in  its  nature  to  typify  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  (2)  Because  it  was  offered  in  faith. 
M.  Ruff  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  quoted.— Pp.  312-313. 

Two  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  doctrine  of 
animal  sacrifices  being  appointed  by  the  Lord,  viz.,  because  several 
passages  seem  to  discountenance  it,  and  also  that  the  practice  is 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  nature.  The  first  objection  has  no 
good  ground  to  rest  upon,  seeing  that  the  passage  of  Scripture 
upon  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid  (Jer.  vii.  22,  23)  refers  ex- 
clusively to  the  transaction  at  Marah  (Exod.  xv.  23-26)  ;  at  which 
time  God  spake  nothing  concerning  sacrifices.  Dr.  Doddridge  says, 
"  According  to  the  genius  ot  the  Hebrew  language,  one  thing 
seems  to  be  forbidden  and  another  commanded,  when  the  meaning 
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only  is  that  the  latter  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  former." 
See  Hosea  vi.  6 ;  Isa.  xliii.  22 ;  Joel  ii.  13 ;  Matt.  vi.  19,  20 ; 
Of  the  second,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
were  of  Divine  appointment,  and  typical  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
Apart  from  this  they  were  pompous  and  unmeaning  ceremonies, 
totally  unworthy  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  His  wisdom  and 
goodness.  To  the  question — "Why  was  not  the  Saviour  im- 
mediately given  ?  "  we  answer :  (1)  Because  it  seemed  good  to 
the  all- wise  God  to  act  otherwise  ;  and  (2)  because  by  the  glorious 
manifestations  of  God,  and  the  various  predictions  concerning 
Christ  during  the  period  of  4,000  years,  together  with  the  fact  that 
when  these  predictions  met  with  their  fulfilment,  the  Levitical 
ordinances,  types,  and  ceremonies  were  dispensed  with  by  Christ ; 
the  grand  scheme  of  human  redemption  as  presented  in  the  Bible 
appears  as  of  Divine  origin,  and  the  only  means  of  restoring  and 
elevating  fallen  man  to  happiness  and  heaven. — Pp.  314-317 

Texts  shewing  man's  inability  to  restore  himself: — Job  ix. 
2,  3,  20 ;  Prov.  xx  9;  Job.  xxv.  4-6;  Psa.  cxliii.  1,  2. 

Those  showing  redemption  to  be  the  work  of  God  : — Psa.  Ixxii. 
17  ;  Isa.  xlii.  1,  4,  6,  lii.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxi  31,  33,  34 ;  Mai.  iii.  1,  4 ; 
Heb.  i.  1,  2;  Titus  ii.  14;  Luke  i.  68-75 ;  and  1  Peter  i.  3-5. 


lUfrcmirtton  kg  Cfurfet* 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XVI. 

I.  The  Necessity  of  Christ  being  a  perfect  man  appears  evident 
from  the  fact  that  atonement  must  be  made  for  sin  in  the  same  nature 
that  had  offended  and  violated  the  divine  law  ;  and,  also,  because 
pure  divinity,  unaccompanied  with  humanity,  could  not  meet  the 
requirement  of  divine  justice.  Hence,  the  "shedding  of  blood  " 
necessary,  as  proved  by  the  following  Scriptures  : — Lev.  xvii  11  • 
Matt.  xxvi.  28 ;  Rom.  v.  8,  9 ;  Eph.  i.  7 ;  Col.  i.  13,  14  ;  Heb! 
ix.  12,  14  ;  1  John  i.  7 ;  Kev.  i.  5,  6.— Pp.  318,  319. 

II.  As  our  redemption  was  effected  by  the  shedding  of  blood, 
the  person  who  offered  himself  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  must  have  a 
nature  capable  of  bleeding  and  dying,  as  well  as  a  nature  of  in- 
finite perfection  to  sustain  him,  and  to  give  infinite  value  to  the 
sacrifice.  This  twofold  nature  found  in  Jesus  Christ,  "  The  word 
was  made  flesh,"  &c. 

(1.)  That  God  the  Son  toek  our  nature  upon  Him  and  died  for 
us,  is  taught  in  the  following  texts :— Phil,  ii  6-8:  Matt.  xx.  28  ; 
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John  x.  11,  15,  17;  Rom.  v.  8;  1  Cor.  xv.  3;  Gal.  i.  3,  4  and 
others.     P.  320. 

(2.)  That  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ....  had  a  human  nature 
is  evident  from  the  following  passages  in  which  He  is  spoken  of 
as  "  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  as  born  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
(Gen.  iii.  15;  Matt.  i.  16,  18,  &c.)  ;  as  the  "seed  of  Abraham" 
and  the  "  seed  of  David"  (Gen.  xxii.  18  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12, 16,  &c.)  ; 
as  "  a  child  born"  and  "  a  Son  given,"  &c.  (Isa.  ix.  6,  xxxii.  2)  ; 
as  one  who  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  "  (Luke  ii.  52)  ; 
as  subject  to  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  2  ; 
xxii.  18, 19 ;  John  iv.  7  •,  xix.  28)  ;  as  having  a  human  soul,  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  suffering,  &c.  (Luke  xix  41 ;  John  xi.  35 ;  Acta 
ii.  31) ;  as  a  man  whose  body  and  soul  were  disunited  by  death 
(Acts  ii.  27;  Luke  xxiii.  33,  46;  John  xix.  33) ;  as  the  "  Son  of 
Man  "  (Matt.  viii.  20  ;  xxv.  31 ;  Luke  xxi.  26  ;  John  iii.  13, 14)  ; 
and,  when  referred  to  as  possessing  "  two  natures,"  He  is  called 
"  God,  who  purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  blood"  (Acts 
xx.  28  ;  1  Pet.  i.  19.)— Pp.  321,  322. 

III.  Jesus  Christ  being  man's  substitute  and  representative  in 
His  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession ;  and,  as  these 
are  the  grand  basis  of  man's  restoration  to  eternal  salvation,  they 
require  a  few  remarks : — First — The  Death  op  Christ.  It  was 
"  according  to  the  Scriptures."     1  Cor.  xv.  3.    Remarks: — 

(1.)  The  vicarious  death  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  the  Christian  Creed.    Gal.  vi.  14 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  2. 

(2.)  It  was  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  will  and  requirements  of 
His  heavenly  Father.  This  stands  in  opposition  to  the  disobedience 
of  the  first  transgression,  and  counteracting  it.  Rom.  v.  19  ;  Phil, 
ii.  8,  9  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39 ;  John  x.  17,  18.  It  was  God's  will  that 
this  obedience  should  be  rendered  and  this  sacrifice  made.  Isa.  liii. 
6-10.  These,  therefore,  secure  to  believers  a  higher  and  a  more 
glorious  life  than  that  forfeited  by  our  first  parents.  Rom. 
v.  20,  21. 

(3.)  The  death  of  Christ  abolished  for .  ever  the  legal  and 
typical  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Heb.  x.  4,  10,  12. 
A  vicarious  sacrifice  is  a  victim  substituted  for  the  guilty,  slain  for 
their  sins,  and  presented  unto  God  as  an  atonement  for  them,  with 
a  view  to  satisfy  His  justice  and  procure  His  favour.  Lev.  i.  2-4. 
Patriarchal  and  Levitical  sacrifices  prefigurative  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.    Heb.  ix.  11-15.— Pp.  322-327. 

(4.)  On  account  of  the  death  of  Christ,  God  hath  made  and  con- 
firmed the  new  covenant,  and,  of  course,  abolished  the  old  one. 
The  latter  was  made  with  the  Jews  at  Sinai,  by  the  mediation  of 
Moses,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  respecting 
his  posterity,  and  was  the  type  of  the  former.  Heb.  ix.  18 ; 
Gal.  iv.  24.    The  first  covenant  was  limited,  temporal,  and  des- 
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tined  to  vanish  away ;  the  second  is  amplified  and  free,  perfect 
and  eternal.  They  are,  in  their  fundamental  principles,  one,  and 
require  faith  as  the  essentially  necessary  condition  for  the  bestow- 
ment  of  pardon  and  salvation  upon  the  truly  penitent. — Pp.  328, 
329. 

(5)  By  the  atonement  of  Christ  the  true  character  of  God  is 
manifested  as  the  just  God  and  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  and 
reveals,  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  His  infinite  perfections. 

Secondly.  The  Burial  of  Christ. — It  is  regarded  as  histori- 
cally important,  and  was  employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  sum- 
ming up  the  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity. 

I  Cor.  xv.  4.     It  was  : — 

(1)  The  fulfilment  of  inspired  prediction.  Isa.  liii.  9 ;  Psa.  xiv.  10. 

(2)  An  undeniable  proof  of  His  death. 

(3)  The  manner  of  his  burial,  and  the  precautions  taken  by  His 
enemies  to  secure  His  body  in  the  sepulchre,  strongly  attest  the 
fact  of  His  death. 

(4)  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  His  humility. 

Thirdly.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. — The  validity  and 
utility  of  apostolic  preaching  hinged  upon  this  glorious  fact.  1 
Cor.  xv.  14-17. 

(1)  It  demonstrated  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  Rom.  i.  3,  4. 

(2)  It  19  an  evidence  and  an  earnest  of  t)ie  general  resurrection. 

II  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept,"  &c.  1  Cor.  xv.  20-22;  Rom.  viii.  11  j  John  xi. 
25  ;  v.  28,  29. 

(3)  Christ's  resurrection  has  been  disputed  and  denied  by  both  the 
Jews  of  old  and  by  modern  infidels.  It  is  utterly  unlikely  that 
the  disciples  should  have  stolen  Him  away  by  night ;  m>r  is  it 
likely  that  His  enemies  would  do  so,  seeing  such  an  act  would 
further  the  cause  they  sought  to  hinder  and  destroy.  Haurin  and 
Augustine  quoted.  The  evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  glanced 
at : — 1.  The  men  who  bore  testimony  to  it  were  eye-witnes9es  of 
the  fact  they  avowed  ;  1  John  i.  1-4.  2.  The  validity  pi  their  testi- 
mony may  be  argued  from  the  character  of  the  tribunals  before 
which  they  gave  evidence.  Learned  Jews,  heathen  philosophers, 
rabbins,  lawyers,  courtiers,  and  kings.  3.  They  propagated  this 
doctrine  where  the  transaction  took  place.  4.  1  ho  time,  as  well 
as  the  place,  shows  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  the  apostles' 
statements.  5.  The  apostles'  motives,  by  which  they  were  induced 
to  assert  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  go  to  prove  it.  Sullering, 
persecution,  and  death  awaited  them.  Saurin's  eight  extravagant 
suppositions,  if  the  resurrection  be  denied,  noticed. — Pp.  330-341. 
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MAN'S  KEDEMPTION  BT  JESUS  CHEIST. 

"  How  God  made  man  in  high  estate, 
"With  heart  so  pure,  with  mind  so  great 
When  man  by  guilt  was  sunk  in  woe, 
How  God  in  love  did  mercy  show, 
Held  out  to  all  His  aid  Divine, 
Eevealed  His  will  and  high  design ; 
How  Jesus  left  his  home  on  high, 
And  came  to  earth  for  man  to  die ; 
How  we  by  Jesus'  blood  shall  rise, 
And  meet  our  Fattier  in  the  skies  ; 
How  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
Shall  hear  them  sing  who  once  were  lost." 

I. — The  Natttee  of  the  Atonement. 

We  have  now  to  consider  that  which  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the  great  wonder  of 
the  universe,  the  chief  display  of  Divine  wisdom, 
and  the  masterpiece  of  boundless  compassion  and  grace — 
the  scheme  op  eedempton  bt  Jesus  Cheist.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  this  fair  earth,  nor  to  the  mar- 
vellous discoveries  which  the  science  of  astronomy  has  made 
in  the  heavens  above ;  these  works,  as  we  have  seen  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  reveal  to  us  the  natural  attributes  of  Grod  ; 
Dut  in  the  work  of  redemption  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  character  appear  in  brightest  glory  and  sweetest  har- 
mony. Paul  admired  it :  1  Cor  ii.  2 ;  angels  desire  to  look 
into  it :  1  Peter  i.  12 ;  Eph.  iii.  10  ;  God  himself  glories  in 
it,  as  that  in  which  all  the  perfections  of  His  character  har- 
moniously blend  and  triumphantly  exult :  Psa.  lxxxv.  9,  10 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  while  those  who  have  become  savingly 
acquainted  with  this  grand  mediatorial  scheme,  as  the 
foundation  of  their  hope  and  the  source  of  their  joy,  look 
on  earth  and  heaven  as  but  the  gilded  frame,  and  "  the  Lobd 
otje  eighteotjsness  "  as  the  picture. 

Surely ,then,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  and  thoroughly 
investigated  by  those  whose  salvation  depends  upon  it.  And 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  remember  that  it  has 
often  been  seriously  misunderstood  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. Indeed,  no  other  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  more  bitterly  and  ungenerously  assailed.  The 
orthodox  view  on  the  subject  has  been  thus  stated  :  "  Christ 
truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men."   In  other  words,  in 
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consideration  of  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  God  for- 
gives the  sins  of  penitent  believers.  But  for  Christ's  atone- 
ment, original  sin  would  have  been  summarily  punished  in 
the  persons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  we  should  have  had  no 
personal  existence  ;  and  if  that  atonement  did  not  extend  to 
our  actual  transgressions  and  personal  guilt,  better  for  us 
never  to  have  been  born  ;  for  without  atonement  there  can 
be  no  forgiveness  of  sin :  and  so  depraved  is  our  nature,  and 
so  powerful  are  the  incentives  to  sin,  that,  despite  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  should  be  apt  to  sin  and  need  forgive- 
ness. But  God,  in  His  wisdom  and  merer,  has  provided  a 
Lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  whose  meritorious  sacrifice 
procures  pardon  for  actual  as  well  as  original  sin,  provided 
we  receive  the  atonement  with  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent, 
and  obedient  heart. 

And  yet  there  is  no  fact,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our 
Lord  which  has  been  more  insidiously  attacked  than  that  of 
his  vicarious  suffering.  Unitarians  and  Latitudinarians  have 
made  this  doctrine  the  battle  ground  of  theological  disputa- 
tion. According  to  the  teaching  of  these  men,  Jesus  laid 
down  His  life  merely  to  test  the  sincerity  of  His  mission 
and  His  life-long  devotion  to  the  doctrines  which  he  incul- 
cated. It  was  not,  they  tell  us,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  but  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  con- 
sistency of  His  life,  and  in  order  to  set  an  example  of  patient 
endurance.  Dr.  Priestley  says,  "This  doctrine  of  atonement 
is  one  of  the  radical,  as  well  as  the  most  generally  prevailing, 
corruptions  of  the  Christian  scheme."  And  again,  he  calls 
it  "  a  disgrace  to  Christianity,  and  a  load  upon  it,  which  it 
must  either  throw  off,  or  sink  under."  .Further,  he  says. 
"  Christ  being  only  a  man,  his  death  could  not  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  atone  for  the  sins  of  other  m<n"  Again, 
he  asserts,  that  "  in  no  part  either  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  do  we  ever  find,  asserted  or  explained,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  founded  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sentiment  everywhere  abounding. 
that  every  man  must  stand  on  the  ground  of  his  own  per- 
sonal merits  before  God." 

But  God  claims  the  glory  of  saving  His  people.  Isa.  xliii. 
11,  xlv.  17,  21,  22.  If  we  lose  sight  for  an  hour  of  the 
great  fact  that,  from  first  to  last,  all  is  of  God,  our  power  is 
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gone,  our  usefulness  at  an  end,  and  our  faith  is  imperilled. 
It  is  all  of  grace,  all  Divine,  all  supernatural.  Man  is  nothing 
here  but  the  unworthy  recipient  of  the  rich  blessings  of  a  free 
salvation.  Man's  wisdom  in  this  region  is  utter  folly  ;  man's 
righteousness  filthy  rags  ;  man's  power  miserable  weakness. 
We  are  lost,  undone,  helpless,  guilty,  polluted  ;  and  unless 
God  comes  to  our  help,  we  must  perish  forever.  Tit.  iii.  3-7- 
Christ  is  called  the  "  Captain  of  salvation :  "  Heb.  ii.  10  ;  the 
"  Author  of  eternal  salvation  :  "  v.  9  ;  "  the  Saviour  of  the 
world:  "  1  John  iv.  14  ;  a  "  Prince  and  a  Saviour :  "  Acts 
v.  31 ;  "  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,"etc,  iv.  12. 

Not  only  Unitarians,  but  some  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  of  whom  Dr.  Stanley  is  the  conspicuous  ornament 
and  chief,  cannot  get  over  the  humiliation  involved  in  the 
idea  that  the  Son  of  God  became  a  sacrifice  for  us  in  the 
sense  of  enduring  the  infliction  of  Divine  wrath,  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  upon  guilty  man.  Their  theory  has 
been  thus  stated,  "  It  is  the  glory  and  joy  of  our  humanity 
that  Christ  took  it  unto  Himself;  and  conquering  sin  in  it, 
purified  it,  and  gave  it  the  seed  of  a  higher  life.  Through 
uttermost  self-sacrifice,  Ho  reconciled  its  deepest  sorrows 
with  complete  perfection ;  redeemed  it  and  drew  it  to  God ; 
and  made  manifest  in  time  the  eternal  facts  of  his  infinite 
love — His  personal  union  with  our  nature — and  the  law  of 
self-sacrifice  as  the  deliverance  of  His  universe."  Now,  if 
this  be  not  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinions  of  this  party, 
we  can  only  gather  therefrom  that  they  consider  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Saviour  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  his  coming  into  our 
world,  assuming  our  nature,  and  in  it  enduring  to  the 
uttermost  the  malice  and  rage  of  wicked  men.  But  with 
equal  studiousness  it  is  insinuated  that  in  the  cup  He  was 
compelled  to  drink  there  was  no  infusion  of  the  element  of 
Divine  wrath.  It  was  a  transaction  wholly  between  man 
and  the  Saviour,  in  which  God  the  Father  had  no  place ; 
His  justice  requiring  no  satisfaction,  and  His  righteousness 
needing  no  expiation.  How  completely  this  representation 
of  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  faith  obliterates  all  trace  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  will  be  seen  on 
further  investigation  of  the  subject.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  or,  by  the  term 
"  satisfaction  v  ?  which  is  often  used  by  theologians  to  de- 
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scribe  the  nature  of  the  atonement.     These   are  grave  and 
vital  questions,  meriting  a  distinct  and  frank  answer. 

1.  Christ's  death  was  not  necessary  to  make  God  love  us,  hut 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  priceless  gift  and  the  most  pro- 
found exposition  of  God's  love.  John  iii.  16,  17  ;  1  John  iv. 
9,10. 

2.  It  is  not,  properly  spealcing,  the  paying  of  a  debt.  The 
old  Calvinistic  reasoning  on  this  point  was,  "  Sin  is  a  debt 
— Christ  has  paid  ours  ;  a  debt  once  paid  cannot  be  de- 
manded a  second  time ;  therefore,  those  whose  debt  Christ 
has  discharged  are  unconditionally  free  in  respect  to  it.  Now 
here  is  a  double  fallacy.  True,  sin  is  a  debt ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more,  of  which  this  argument  takes  no  account.  Again, 
Christ's  death  may  resemble,  but  is  not  identical  with,  a 
money  payment.  The  case  is  rather  one  for  equitable  com- 
mutation ;  and  its  circumstances  may,  in  the  judgment  both 
of  surety  and  of  creditor,  call  for  special  arrangements  to 
guarantee  the  release  of  the  debtor.  The  word  debt  cannot 
suggest  these  ;  and,  therefore,  but  imperfectly  illustrates  the 
liabilities  incurred  by  breaking  the  law  of  God.  Nor  is  sin 
merely  a  personal  wrong,  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion 
of  the  party  aggrieved.  It  is  a  violation  of  public  rights  and 
order,  in  the  custody  of  the  Sovereign,  and  placed  under 
sanctions  and  guards  which  He  is  pledged  to  uphold.'' — 
Jesus  Christ,  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  being  the  Fernley 
Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  Lomas. 

The  Rev.  James  Spence,  M.A.,  says  :  "  The  atonement  of 
Christ  is  not  a  strictly  judicial  transaction,  giving  precisely 
equivalent  gain  for  loss,  value  for  damage,  and  glory  for  dis- 
honour ;  it  is  not  a  nice  hair-breadth  retribution  of  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  it  is  not  an  exact  price 
that  pays  to  a  fraction  our  debt,  and  neither  a  mite  more  or 
less  than  just  places  the  law  of  God  in  the  same  position 
as  before  it  was  transgressed  ;  it  is  not  a  parallel  or  equal 
measure  of  obedience  aud  suffering  just  answering  to  the 
disobedience  and  punishment  which  man  deserved ;  nor  is 
it  a  ransom  barely  sufficient  to  redeem  those  who  are  saved  ; 
but  it  is  a  wise,  just,  holy,  and  magnificent  manifestation  of 
boundless  righteousness  and  benevolence,  exhibiting  the 
glorious  grandeur  of  the  Deity,  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil, 
and  over-ruling  the  sin  of  man  for  the  honour  of  the  Divine 
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government ;  for  magnifying  the  holy  law,  and  clothing  it 
with  brighter  splendour  than  could  the  obedience  or  sufferings 
either  of  angels  or  men ;  for  more  impressively  showing  the 
excellency  of  holiness  and  the  hatefulness  of  sin ;  for  secur- 
ing the  higher  bliss  of  the  creature  who  embraces  it ;  and  for 
affording  a  basis  of  reconciliation  to  the  whole  human  race — 
to  those  who  reject  its  provisions,  equally,  as  to  those  who 
accept  them." 

Mr.  Hill  says ;  "  The  word  satisfaction  is  known  in  the 
Roman  law,  from  which  it  is  borrowed,  to  denote  that 
method  of  fulfilling  an  obligation  which  may  either  be  ad- 
mitted or  refused.  "When  a  person,  by  the  non- performance 
of  a  contract,  has  incurred  a  penalty  ;  but  if,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  penalty  itself,  he  offers  something  in  place  of  it, 
the  person  who  has  a  right  to  the  penalty  may  grant  the  dis- 
charge, or  not,  as  he  sees  meet.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  that 
which  is  offered,  he  will  grant  the  discharge;  if  he  is  not 
satisfied,  he  cannot  be  called  unjust;  he  may  act  wisely  in 
refusing  it.  According  to  this  known  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sin  have  received  the  name  of  a 
satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  because  they  were  not  the 
penalty  that  had  been  incurred,  but  something  accepted  by 
the  Lawgiver  instead." 

Dr.  Cooke  says  :  "  The  atonement  is  such  a  satisfaction  to 
Divine  justice  as  renders  it  compatible  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  to  pardon  the  penitent."  And  Dr.  Jenkyn 
affirms,  "  A  satisfaction  or  atonement  is  any  provision  in- 
troduced into  the  administration  of  a  government,  instead  of 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  an  offender;  any  expedient 
that  will  justify  a  government  in  suspending  the  literal 
execution  of  the  penalty  threatened ;  any  consideration  that 
fills  the  p]ace  of  punishment  and  ensures  the  purpose  of 
government  as  effectually  as  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  on 
the  offender  himself  would,  and  thus  supplies  to  the  govern- 
ment just,  safe,  and  honourable  grounds  for  offering  and 
dispensing  pardon  to  the  offender." 

Such,  we  believe,  to  be  Scriptural  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction,  namely,  something  that  may  justify  the 
exercise  of  clemency  and  mercy,  without  relaxing  the  bands 
of  just  authority.     Eom.  i.  5,  6  ;  iii.  25, 26 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 
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II. — Its  Necessity. 

1.  Its  necessity  arises  from  the  human  conscience.  Moral 
responsibility  is  a  fact ;  every  man  has  a  silent  monitor  in 
his  own  heart,  to  whose  voice  he  will  do  well  to  hearken. 
The  moral  sense,  the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  is  an 
innate  principle  of  man's  moral  constitution,  implanted  by 
the  Almighty.  "  Conscience  derives  its  primary  convictions 
not  from  without,  but  from  within;  in  the  language 
of  science  intuitively ;  in  the  language  of  religion, 
direct  from  heaven.  It  is  a  Divine  inspiration,  the  voice  of 
God  within  us,  the  law  written  upon  the  heart.  It  is  cul- 
tured, not  by  intellectual  teaching,  but  by  submission  and 
obedience.  "Were  you  to  improve  the  intellect  ever  so 
vastly,  that  of  itself  would  not  add  one  jot  towards  improv- 
ing the  conscience,  as  the  history  of  demoralised  intelligence 
too  sadly  proves.  The  culture  of  the  intellect  depends  upon 
the  right  use  of  our  perceptive  and  logical  powers  ;  whereas, 
the  culture  of  the  conscience  depends  altogether  upon  the 
submission  of  the  will  to  our  intuitive  sense  of  right.  All 
experience  demonstrates  that  our  moral  judgments  become 
more  correct,  comprehensive,  and  authoritative  as  the  natural 
product  of  prompt  obedience  ;  just  as  an  ear  trained  to  music 
becomes,  by  practice,  more  refined."  Well,  universal  con- 
science has  produced  a  sense  of  universal  guilt.  That  man- 
kind, in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  every  rank  of  life, 
have  possessed  a  consciousness  of  evil,  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
a  feeling  of  moral  distance  from  God,  is  a  fact  that  requires 
no  proof  and  admits  of  no  controversy.  Conscience  and 
common  sense  unitedly  declare  that  sin  cannot  go  un- 
punished. Hence  the  bodily  mortification,  long  pilgrimages, 
cruel  ceremonies,  and  costly  offerings,  by  which  men  in  all 
ages  have  sought  to  pacify  conscience  and  escape  merited 
punishment.  The  ancient  Ethiopians  sacrificed  their  boys 
to  the  sun,  and  their  girls  to  the  moon ;  the  Phoenician 
magistrates  and  princes  presented  the  dearest  of  their  child- 
ren as  sin-olVerings  to  their  demon  deities  ;  the  Scythian 
profusely  poured  forth  sacrificial  blood  under  the  spreading 
oaks  where  he  worshipped;  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  red- 
haired  men  at  the  tomb  of  Osiris  ;  one  of  the  Chinese 
monarchy  was  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  the  Persians 
and  Indians  have  their  sanguinary  rites  ;  and  the   Druids 
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sacrificed  human  beings  to  their  gods.     But  these  cannot  re- 
move guilt,  nor  give  the  troubled  conscience  rest.  The  words 
of  the  prophet  Micah  may  be  justly  considered  the  language 
of  an  awakened  conscience  ;  v.  6, 7.    But  alas  !  rivers  of  oil  and 
oceans  of  blood  are  not-  sufficient  to  purchase  pardon  for  sin, 
or  wash  out  a  single  stain.     Others  have  tried  reformation 
and  good  works.     They  have  become  benefactors,  protecting 
the  defenceless,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  &c. 
But  then,  an  attention  to  duty  for  time  to  come  cannot 
atone   for   past   acts   of  transgression.     We  are  sinners  of 
yesterday  as  well  as  of  to-day  ;  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
present.     Every  one  must  perceive  that  that  individual  who 
owes  ten  talents  does  not  honour  the  demands  of  his  creditor 
by  the  payment  of  five.     He  is  a  debtor  still.      Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  criminal,  indicted  for  theft,  should  offer 
this  plea  :  "I  have  obeyed  more  laws  than  I  have  broken.     I 
have  stolen  only  once  or  twice,  and  have  respected  the  rights 
of  my  fellow-men  thousands  of  times,  and  I  certainly  ought 
to   be  acquitted."     Would  the    plea    be    respected?      No 
criminal  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  urge  it.     But  men  of 
intelligence  rely  upon  the  same  as  between  themselves  and 

Gad. 

But  obedience  can  never  cancel  disobedience.  We  have 
only  done  our  duty  when  we  obey  in  every  act.  If  we  fail  in 
one  act,  obedience  ever  after  will  not  change  the  fact  nor 
obliterate  the  guilt.  That  sin  will  stand  for  ever  a  blot,  a 
shame  upon  the  soul,  and  shut  it  out  of  heaven  unless  washed 
away  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  A  sin  can  never  be  recalled, 
never  be  changed,  never  be  made  anything  else  than  a  sin, 
and  its  guilt  must  stand  so  long  as  the  sin  exists.  Others 
have  tried  repentance,  but  repentance  merely  acknowledges 
the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  will  be  of  no  avail  towards 
gaining  a  state  of  justification.  It  can  no  more  pardon  or 
save  the  soul  than  the  tears  and  tremblings  of  a  convicted 
criminal  can  cancel  his  sentence  or  obliterate  the  memory  of 
his  crime. 

The  very  best  of  men  acknowledge  their  best  works  to  be 
defiled,  and  themselves  to  always  be  in  need  ot  a  better 
righteousness  than  their  own  :  David  prayed,  "Enter  not 
into  judgment  with  thy  servant;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  be  justified."  Psa.  cxliii.  2.     Paul  was  of  the 
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same  mind.  Eom.  iii.  23,  24  ;  Phil.  iii.  9.    One  of  Scotland's 
most  illustrious   martyrs,  James  Guthrie,   far   from  valuing 
himself  on  his  faithfulness,  wondered  that  God  should  have 
mercy  on  a  wretch  like  him.     Bishop  Hooper,  when  burning, 
cried :     "  O    Christ !    I    am  hell,    and   thou   art   heaven." 
Martin  Luther  sought,  by  severe  bodily  mortification,  to  ob- 
tain peace ;  thus  hoping  to  make  amends  for  the  evil  he  had 
done.     He  says :  "I  tormented  myself  to  death  to  procure 
peace  with  God,  but,  surrounded  with  fearful  darkness,   I 
nowhere  found  it."  At  length,  a  man  of  God  said  to  Luther, 
"  Instead  of  making  a  martyr  of  thyself  for  thy  faults,  throw 
thyself  into  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer,  confide  in  Him,  in  the 
righteousness  of  his  life  and  the  expiation  of  His  death." 
Soon  after,  while  toiling  on  his  bare  knees  up  the  stone  steps, 
known  at  Eome  as  Pilot's  staircase,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating the  Divine  favour,  there  thundered  in  his  ear  these 
words,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."     The  words  entered 
into  his  heart  as  a  power.      He  fled  the  degrading  spot,  and 
soon  after  he  believed  on  Christ,  and  that  removed  guilt  and 
caused  him  to  leap  for  joy.     How  truthfully  did  Addison, 
the  poet,  say,  "  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  be  but  very  much 
affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence  of  that 
Being  whom  none  can  see  and   live,  he  must  be  much  more 
affected  when  he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears 
before  will  examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  re- 
ward or  punish  him  accordingly.     I  must  confess  that  I 
think  there  is  no  scheme  of  religion,  besides  that  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  person 
under  this  thought.      Let  a  man's  innocence  be  what  it  will, 
let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attain- 
able in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many  secret  sins, 
so   many   human  frailties,  so  many  offences   of  ignorance, 
passion,    and   prejudice,    so   many    unguarded   words    and 
thoughts,  and  in  short  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions, 
that  without  the  advantage  of  such  an  expiation  and   atone- 
ment as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  be  clear  before  his   Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he 
should  be  able  to  stand  in  his  sight.     Our  holy  religion  sug- 
gests to  us  the  only  means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken 
awav   and   our   imperfect   obedience   accepted." — Spectator, 
October  18,  1712, 
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It  is  thus  a  fact  that  the  instincts  and  unsophisticated  judg- 
ments of  the  soul  demand  a  sacrifice  for  sin  such  as  a  man 
cannot  provide.  "  The  idea  of  it  (sacrifice)  is  founded  on 
that  sense  of  justice  which  is  inherent  and  ineradicable  in 
every  human  bosom,  When  we  see  an  injury  inflicted,  re- 
sentment rises  within  us,  and  it  is  not  appeased  until  redress 
is  given  to  the  injured  party,  and  an  adequate  retribution  in- 
flicted on  the  wrong-doer.  This  is  an  original  instinct  or 
conviction  of  our  moral  nature.  It  recognises  the  necessity 
of  satisfaction  when  a  man  breaks  the  law  of  equity  or 
honour  to  his  fellow-man.  It  recognises  the  necessity  of 
satisfaction,  also,  when  a  man  breaks  the  law  of  duty  to 
his  God.  Its  appeal  is  to  law ;  to  law  as  implying  authority 
and  right,  on  the  one  hand,  obligation  and  responsibility  on 
the  other." — {Dr.  Candlish.)  Our  creator  alone  has  the  power 
to  relieve  us  from  guilt  and  punishment,  and  he  does  so  only 
through  the  infinitely  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

2.  From  the  demands  of  God's  moral  government. — We 
have  already  seen  that  God  gave  to  man  a  law,  adapted  to 
his  powers  of  comprehension,  and  suited  to  his  character  as 
a^voluntary  agent.  The  great  outline  runs  thus,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  etc.  Luke  x.  27.  We  ask, 
Can  any  one  do  less  than  this  law  requires  and  be  innocent  ? 
Certainly  not.  Richard  Watson  says,  "  Sin  is  a  transgres- 
sion of  the  law.  The  law  is  transgressed  three  ways — by  a 
violation  of  its  precepts,  by  a  neglect  of  its  injunctions,  and 
by  a  defect  of  its  observance ;  bringing  all  under  the  terrible 
penalty  of  death."  Now,  a  ruler  who  never  punishes  rebellious 
subjects,  and  who  so  pardons  as  to  reproach  his  own  govern- 
ment and  laws,  will  spread  evil  by  his  so-called  goodness, 
and  will  be  cruel  in  his  apparent  kindness.  "  Assuming 
a  government  to  be  righteous,  and  assuming  its  com- 
mandments to  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  all  transgres- 
sion must  be  visited  with  the  rod,  or  so  forgiven  as  to  vindi- 
cate the  broken  law  and  maintain  the  position  and  the 
authority  of  the  ruler,  thereby  condemning  the  sin  while 
saving  the  sinner.  The  parent  who  gives  commands  to  his 
children,  sees  them  disobey,  and  takes  no  notice  of  their 
disobedience,  or  threatening,  always  fails  to  punish,  will  soon 
be  in  the  position  of  a  slave  to  his  offspring.  The  master 
who  gives  orders,  but  cares  not  to  have  them  executed,  will 
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soon  find  his  servants  riding  upon  horses,  and  himself  walk- 
ing as  their  attendant  by  their  side.  The  pastor  who  allows 
every,  man  in  the  church  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  will  soon  find  that  his  '  charge '  is  not  a  church  of 
Christ,  but  a  congregation  of  evil-doers.  The  monarch  who 
bends  to  every  strong  faction,  will  soon  find  himself  broken 
on  the  wheel  of  revolution.  Society  is  impossible  without 
government,  and  no  government  can  continue  which  does 
not  maintain  and  vindicate  its  laws. 

"  Now,  sin  having  entered  into  our  world,  God  must  either 
punish  and  destroy,  or  pardon  and  save.  If  he  punish  and 
destroy,  a  race  is  ruined  in  whose  creation  and  life  he  has 
taken  special  delight,  and  in  their  ruin  an  enemy  of  God 
achieves  a  signal  triumph.  But  if  he  pardon  and  save,  with- 
out some  special  provision  for  the  dispensation  of  pardon, 
will  he  not  acknowledge  his  creative  work  to  have  been  im- 
perfect, and  his  covenant  of  life  unwise,  and  his  command- 
ment unholy,  and  the  penal  sanction  of  his  law  unjust  ?  and 
will  he  not  seem  to  say  that  sin  is  not  an  evil  and  a  bitter 
thing  ?"  The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  How  can  God  be  just 
and  yet  the  Saviour  of  the  sinner  ?  "  {Rain  upon  the  Mown 
Grass,  by  Samuel  Mabtin".) 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  the  sacrificial  death 
of  Christ.     Fastened  to  the  accursed  tree,  seemingly  by  the 
wicked  instrumentality  of  human  malignity,  but  in  reality 
by  the  infinite  and  predestined  arrangement  of  the  Divine 
lover  of  the  human  soul,  Jesus,  on  the  Cross,  appeared  as 
the  proxy  for  a  guilty  world.     He  placed  himself  in  the 
sinner's  stead — the  one  and  only  Mediator  and  Substitute 
for  our  offences.    This  is  evident  from  the  following  passages 
of  Holy  Writ,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult: — 
Zach.  ix.  9  ;  Isa.  liii.  5,  6, 10 ;  Dan.  ix.  24,  26  ;  Matt.  xx.  28 
xxvi.  28  ;  Mark  x.  45 ;  John  i.  29  ;  iii.  14, 16  ;  x.  11 ;  xv.  13 
x.  15;  Eom.  iii.  24-26;  v.  6-8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Gal.  iii.   13 
Eph.  i  7  ;  ii.  13  ;  v.  2,  25,  27 ;  Col.  i.  14,  15,  20  ;  1  Tim.  ii 
5,  6 ;  Tit.  ii.  14;  Heb.  vii.  27  ;  ix.  12,  26  ;  x.  19  ;  xii.  24 
x.  20  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ;  ii.  24 ;  iii,   18  ;  1  John  i.  7  ;  ii.  2 
Rev.  i.  5;  v.  9;  xii.  11.     To  say  that  Jesus  endured  the 
bitter  agony  and  shame  and  death  of  the  Cross  merely  in  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr  is  to  pervert  the  Gospel.   ]t  leaves  unpaid 
and  unsolved  the  vast  body  of  evidence  upon  the  subject  of 
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Sacrifice  which  glares  upon  us  from  the  moral  firmament 
with  which  God  has  surrounded  His  revelation.     By  type, 
by  prophecy,  and  by  every  variety  of  illustration  suggestive 
of  sacrifice  by  substitution,  the  Holy  Spirit  has,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  spanned  over  a  period  of  time  estimated  at  four 
thousand  years.     From  the  first  dark  hour  when  sin  entered 
into  Paradise,  until  that  other  hour  of  darkness  when  the 
sin-offering  was  "  once  for  all "  presented  by  our  great  High 
Priest,  all  types,  symbols,  and  shadows  prefigured  and  pre- 
dicted not  only  the  sincerity  of  the  martyr,  but  the  sacrifice 
of  the  sin  bearer.     Any  attempt  to  explain  away  the  atone- 
ment, so  that  the  death  of  Jesus  shall  be  made  to  assume 
merely  the  aspect  of  martyrdom,  is  to  uproot  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  Christian  religion.     To  eliminate  from  the 
Crucifixion  the  element  of  Sacrifice,  is  to  remove  the  only 
fact  which  gives  both  force  and  meaning  to  the  complicated 
ritual  of  the  Levitical  Dispensation.     If  the  death  of  Christ 
were  not  a  sacrificial  expiation,  the  entire  system  of  Judaism, 
with  its  multiplied  forms  and  ceremonies,  would  be  an  un- 
meaning and  frivolous  masquerade.     The  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  though  in  its  origin  and  details  it   far  transcends 
tne  finite  faculties  of  mortal  man,  is  yet  distinctly  revealed 
as  a  Divine  truth  not  knowable  by  reason,  but  resting  on 
the  testimony  and  authority  of  the  revealed  Word.    It  is  the 
keystone  of  the  Christian  arch,  which,  if  removed,  renders 
the  whole  plan  of  the  Gospel  a  mass  of  unintelligible  and 
contradictory  confusion. 

Concerning  Christ  as  our  Saviour  we  may  further  observe 
that  he  was — 

(a.)  The  Divinely  Appointed  Saviour. — John  x.  17,  18 ; 
2  Cor.  v.  21. 

(b.)  The  Promised  Saviour.— Re  was  the  woman's  seed 
promised  in  Paradise.  Gen.  iii.  15  ;  the  "  Shiloh  "  seen  by 
Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  10  ;  the  "  Prophet "  revealed  to  Moses ; 
Deut.  xviii.  15  ;  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  spoken  of  by  Isaiah ; 
Isa.  ix.  6 ;  to  him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness.  The  law 
was  his  shadow. 

(e.)  He  was  a  Voluntary  Saviour. — Psa.  xl.  7,  8 ;  Heb. 
x.  7  ;  John  xii.  27,  28 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 

(d.)  He  was  the  Incarnate  Saviour. — We  have  already  seen 
that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  a  man, 
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and  that  He  is  represented  as  speaking  the  language  and 
acting  the  part  of  a  man.     Heb.  ii.  14. 

(e.)  He  was  the  Divine  Saviour. — "  Of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 
Eom.  ix.  5.  He  is  God  and  man,  having  two  natures  united 
in  one  Person  for  ever.  This  we  hold  to  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  his  being  qualified  to  be  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and,  as  such,  to  lay  his  hands  upon 
both.  Had  He  not  been  man,  He  could  not  have  been  made 
subject,  as  our  Surety,  to  the  law  which  we  had  broken ; 
nor  have  obeyed  and  suffered  as  our  representative  :  and 
had  He  not  been  God,  his  obedience  and  sufferings  could 
not  have  had  that  infinite  value  which  was  indispensable  to 
their  efficacy  for  justifying  and  saving  the  unnumbered 
millions  of  his  people.  Again,  had  not  his  Person  been 
constituted  in  this  wonderful  manner,  why  should  the  in- 
spired writers  appear  to  labour  as  they  do,  for  adequate 
expressions  to  set  forth  the  transcendent  mystery  and  glory 
of  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  ? 

(/.)  He  was  a  Sinless  Saviour. — Heb.  vii.  26,  27. 
(g.)  He  was  the  All-sufficient  Saviour. — All  the  blessings  of 
salvation  are  inseparably  connected  with  Christ.  Eepentance, 
Acts  v.  31;  Faith,  1  Pet.  i.  20,  21;  Pardon,  Eph.  i.  7 ; 
Peace,  John  xvi.  33,  Eom.  v.  1. ;  Eest,  Matt.  xi.  28  ;  Joy, 
Eom.  v.  11 ;  Sympathy,  Isa.  lxiii.  9,  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  The  Holy 
Spirit,  John  xv.  26  ;  Fruitfulness,  John  xv.  4,  5  ;  Strength, 
2  Cor.  xii.  9,  Phil.  iv.  13 ;  Wisdom,  1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Con- 
solation, 2  Cor.  i.  5  ;  Preservation,  Jude,  i.  ;  Hope,  1  Tim. 
1.  1 ;  Col.  i.  27 ;  Deliverance  (1)  from  sin,  Acts  iii.  26, 
Matt.  i.  21 ;  (2)  From  the  world,  Gal.  i.  3,  4 ;  (3)  From 
the  curse,  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  (4)  From  cares,  1  Pet.  v.  2 ;  (5) 
From  the  fear  of  death,  Heb.  ii.  14,  15 ;  Victory  over  death, 
1  Cor.-  xv.  5,  7 ;  Access  to  God,  Eph.  ii.  18 ;  Salvation, 
1  Thess.  v.  9,  Heb.  vii.  25  ;  Eesurrection  from  the  dead, 
John  xi.  25,  1  Cor.  x.  20-22 ;  Eternal  glory,  1  Pet.  v.  10, 
Eev.  vii.  14,  15  ;  Believers  are  said  to  be  "  rooted  and  built 
up  in  him,  Col.  ii.  6 ;  to  "  Walk  in  Him,"  Col.  ii.  6 ;  to 
"Grow  up  in  Him,"  Eph.  iv.  15 ;  to  "Follow  his  steps," 
1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  to  "  Know  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings," 
Phil.  iii.  10  ;  to  "  Grow  in  the  knowledge  of  him,"  2  Pet. 
iii.  18 ;   to  "  Wait  for  him  from  heaven,"  1  Thess,  i.  10 ; 
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And  to  ascribe  the  glories  of  their  salvation  to  him,  Eev. 
v.  9;  to  be  "complete  in  him,"  Col.  ii.  10;  to  be  "perfect 
in  him,"  Col.  i.  28,  Eom.  xi.  36  ;  Eph.  i.  3-14. 

The  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  at  the  close  of  His 
career  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  his  substitution 
in  the  place  of  sinners  ;  Isaiah,  whose  prophecies  read  more 
like  a  history  than  a  prediction,  said,  "  He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
griefs  ;  "  Isa.  liii.  3.  He  suffered  in  his  body,  when  pinched 
with  hunger,  when  parched  with  thirst,  when  his  hands  and 
his  feet  were  pierced  with  nails,  and  when  his  sacred  head  was 
crowned  with  thorns ;  but  these  bodily  sufferings  were  light 
compared  with  the  distress  of  his  soul,  hence  it  is  said, 
"  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sin,"  &c.  10  v. 
"  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,"  &c,  11  v.  "  He  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  death,"  12  v.  In  harmony  with  these  pre- 
dictions we  find  him  breathing  forth  the  agony  of  his  soul 
in  this  touching  appeal  to  his  Father ; — "  Now  is  my  soul 
troubled ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour  ;  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."  John 
xxii.  27.  Now,  whence  arose  this  trouble  of  soul  ?  As  yet 
no  hands  had  smitten  his  cheek,  no  nails  had  pierced  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  nor  had  he  as  yet  been  buffetted  and 
scourged.  Why,  then,  this  trouble  of  soul  ?  Was  it  the  an- 
ticipation of  these  things  which  caused  him  to  say,  "  Now  is 
my  soul  troubled  ?  "  No.  For  when  on  the  Cross  he  made 
no  complaint  of  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  does  not  say,  "  0, 
wicked  soldiers,  O  cruel  death."  But,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  His  trouble,  doubtless,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  began  to  apprehend  the  bitterness  of 
that  cup  he  was  to  drink  in  the  Garden  and  on  the  Cross. 
He  knew  that  as  the  sinner's  substitute  he  would  have  to 
undergo  that  awful  deprivation  of  his  Father's  presence, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  sin  and  the  effect  of  Satan's 
malice.  The  case  stood  thus  :  Mankind  stood  exposed  to 
the  frown  of  God.  But  Christ  had  become  the  sinner's 
substitute,  and  in  a  way  inexplicable  to  us  these  frowns  were 
to  rest  upon  him.  In  the  Garden,  and  on  the  Cross,  he  was 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many  and  to  suffer  the  just  for  the  unjust 
that  he  might  bring  them  to  God.  All  the  waves  and 
billows  of  the  Divine  wrath  were  to  roll  over  his  pure  and 
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spotless  soul.  For  the  transgression  of  the  people  he  was 
to  be  stricken.  And  how  he  felt  when  the  light  of  the 
Divine  countenance  was  withdrawn,  and  his  father's  frown 
rested  upon  him,  is  evident  from  his  own  language,  "  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  "  My  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ; "  as  though  he 
had  said,  "  I  can  bear  the  greatest  sufferings  from  men ;  I 
can  drink  of  that  cup  which  is  full  of  the  enmity  of  men  and 
the  malice  of  devils,  but  this  cup,  '  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  ftom  me  ! '  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  His  mind  was  wrapt  in  gloom ;  his  soul 
was  full  of  agony,  and  he  uttered  the  bitter  cry,  "  My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  At  length  the  cloud 
passed  away  ;  the  tide  of  sorrow  ceased  to  flow,  and  the 
sufferer  exclaimed,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Creation  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  sackcloth  ;  the  sun,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  deed  which  was  beiDg  perpetrated  beneath 
its  rays,  withdrew  its  light.  The  rocks  split  asunder ;  the 
graves  yielded  up  their  dead,  and  the  earth  heaved  and 
rocked  to  its  utmost  centre. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  indication  of  the  darkness  of  man's 
understanding,  and  of  the  enmity  of  his  heart,  if  he  can 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  vicariousness  of  Christ's  untold 
sufferings.  He  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God.  His  death  averted  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, met  the  demands  of  a  broken  law.  satisfied  Divine 
justice,  expiated  human  guilt,  opened  heaven,  defeated  hell, 
and  provided  salvation  for  all  who  repent  and  believe. 
"  Deaths  of  martyrs  and  murderers  are  not  without  influence 
— the  one,  examples  of  good  ;  and  the  other,  warnings  to  the 
wicked  :  but  it  is  degrading  the  cross  of  Christ  to  compare 
it  to  the  stakes  of  martyrs.  On  one  hung  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  other  were  attached  sinful  creatures, 
however  truly  they  testified  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
which  is  our  example." 

27t«  resurrection  of  Christ  furnished  an  ample  proof  of  the 
Divine  acceptance  of  his  atoning  sacrifice. — When  the  Redeemer 
came  upon  earth  it  was  to  accomplish  a  specific  object — "to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  "  He  died  for  our 
offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification."  Had  not  this 
been  the  case,  the  foundation  which  sustained  the  faith  of  the 
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ancient  church  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  hopes  of  salva- 
tion founded  upon  it,  extinguished  for  ever.     Christ's  spot- 
less nature,  his  sinless  life,  his  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
the   sublime  doctrines  he  taught,  the  benevolent  works  he 
performed,  the  pure  worship  he  established,  his  sufferings 
and   obedience   unto   death,  would  have  passed  away  like  a 
tale  that  is  told,  had  he  not  also  risen  from  the  dead.     The 
whole  Christian  system  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
man,  left  in  the  ruins  of  the  fall  without  help  and  without 
hope,  had  inevitably  sunk  into  endless   perdition.     Hence 
the  Apostle  Paul,  when  writing  to  the  Corinthians  said  :  "  If 
Christ  be  not  risen,"  &c. ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  14-17.     But,  bowing 
his    head  on    the  cross  he  said,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead  was  the  authentic  response  of 
the  everlasting  Father.     If  the   atonement   had    not  been 
complete,   the  Father,   whose   laws   had  been  broken,  and 
whose   rights   had  been  assailed,  would  not  have  sent  an 
angel  to  roll  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.    But, 
as  the  Queen's  image  gives  currency  to   our  coin,   without 
increasing  its  intrinsic  worth,  so  the  acceptance  of  the  death 
of  Christ,   which  is  infinitely  meritorious  as  a  sacrifice  for 
fiuman  guilt,  stamped  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
made     available     to    our     salvation.      "  As     the    stamp," 
says  Ambrose,  "  adds  no  virtue,  as  matter  of  real  value,  to  a 
piece  of  gold,  but  only  makes  that  value  which  it  had  actually 
before  applicable  and  current  unto  us,  so  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  no  part  of  the  price  or  satisfaction  which  he  made 
unto  God  ;  yet  it  is  that  which  applies  all  his  merits,  and 
maketh  them  of  force  unto  them  who  believe."     Hence,  read 
the  following :— Rev.    i.   18;  Heb.  x.  12-14;  Eom.  i.  3,  4  ; 
iv.  25;    John  xx.  15-17;  xiii.  31-33;  xiv.  2,3;  xvi.  16  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  26  ;   Matt,  xxviii.  18-20. 

Christ 's  resurrection  is  the  type  and  pledge  of  the  resurrection 
of  all  his  people  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20  ;  John  v.  28,  29  ;  Eev.  i.  18  ; 
iii.  7.  That  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  a  cunningly- 
devised  fable,  but  a  well-authenticated  fact,  is  evident  from 
the  following  sources  of  information.  (a)  The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  miracle  itself;  (b)  the  character  of  the 
witnesses;  (c)  the  sublimity  of  that  religion  which  it 
authenticates ;  (d)  the  effect  which  the  proclamation,  of  it 
has  had  upon  the  world. 
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I. — "  The  first  evidence  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  miracle 
itself.  A  brilliant  French  writer  gives  what  he  considers  a 
rational  account  of  the  legend  of  the  resurrection.  His 
theory  is,  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  sprung  from 
the  affection  of  his  disciples.  He  is  kind  enough  to  allow 
that  the  disciples  were  not  conscious  liars,  but  he  asserts  that 
their  affection  outran  the  truth.  After  the  crucifixion  they 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  their  Master  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  this  persuasion,  that  he  would  return,  assisted  by 
the  ghost-seeing  superstition  of  the  woman,  soon  grew  into 
a  belief  that  he  had  actually  risen;  and  the  story  of  the 
ascension  was  added,  in  latter  days,  in  order  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  legend.  Thus,  therefore,  the  Apostles  bore 
unparalleled  danger,  toil,  and  suffering,  in  order  to  bear  false 
witness  for  a  dead  Christ.  But  the  'Romance  of  Renan' 
will  not  bear  inquiry.  Our  Lord  died  a  criminal's  death. 
About  this  there  could  be  no  mistake.  But,  in  order  to 
prevent  by  anticipation  any  stories  of  a  resurrection,  he  was 
laid  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  a  huge  stone 
was  rolled  to  the  mouth  and  sealed  with  the  governor's  seal, 
while  Roman  soldiers,  the  most  faithful  of  all  sentinels, 
guarded  the  sacred  spot.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  pre- 
cautions, the  story  of  the  resurrection  was  a  current  rumour 
in  the  city  ;  why,  then,  did  not  the  priests  re-open  the  grave, 
and,  by  disclosing  the  wounded  body,  for  ever  destroy  the 
rising  superstition  ?  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  not  only  did 
the  priests  leave  the  people  in  deadly  error,  but  they  sacri- 
ficed their  own  interests  and  overturned  their  own  order. 
Let  us  try  this  theory  by  an  ordinary  case  :  Suppose  that  in 
a  northern  village  an  imposter  should  arise,  teaching  a  new 
religion.  By  pandering  to  the  passions  of  the  poor,  by 
taking  an  artful  advantage  of  favourable  circumstances,  and 
by  a  certain  grace  and  charm  of  manner,  he  secures  a  multi- 
tude of  followers.  Attended  by  these  rustic  disciples, 
revolutionary  both  in  politics  and  religion,  he  enters  the 
metropolis  in  a  time  of  general  festivity.  In  the  most 
venerable  cathedrals  he  denounces  the  ministers  of  religion  ; 
in  the  most  solemn  temples  he  blasphemes  God  and  Christ ; 
and  in  the  highest  courts  of  judgment  he  accuses  the  rulers 
of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Seized  by  his  enemies  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  he  is  tried  for  his  blasphemy  and  treason, 
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and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  city  is  put  to  death.  Could 
his  followers  believe  him  to  be  risen  ?  Could  even  the  most 
deluded  of  them  go  up  to  the  very  courts  of  Parliament  and 
there  declare  that  the  murdered  one  had  risen  to  life? 
Would  it  not  be  easy  to  re-open  the  grave  and  to  destroy  the 
growing  folly?  Now  this  is  exactly  the  story  of  Christ's 
death.  Publicly  He  entered  that  city  where  his  form  and 
features  were  widely  known ;  publicly  He  denounced  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  ;  publicly  He  died  on 
that  awful  Friday  ;  and  as  publicly,  in  less  than  two  months 
after  his  death,  in  that  very  city,  his  followers  proclaimed  the 
fact  of  his  resurrection.  Here  was  no  legend,  growing  up  in 
a  corner,  and  gradually  becoming  a  popular  belief;  but 
Christ  was  seen  of  Peter,  then  of  the  twelve,  after  that  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  and  last  of  all  by  St. 
Paul  as  one  born  out  of  due  time. 

II. — A  second  course  of  argument  arises  from  the  character 
of  the  witnesses.  They  were  men  from  the  humbler  ranks 
of  life — were  many  of  them  mean,  weak,  and  cowardly ; 
and  they  could  expect  no  worldly  advantage  from  the  story 
th^y  related.  They  could  win  no  honour  for  their  Master, 
for  He  was  dead  ;  they  could  hope  nothing  for  themselves 
but  to  share  his  doom.  Without  any  motive,  then,  if  Christ 
be  not  risen,  they  underwent  incredible  sufferings,  travelled 
laborious  and  painful  journeys,  sacrificed  comfort,  and  even 
life,  in  order  to  preach  a  lie.  Neither  let  anyone  say  that 
men  have  often  died  for  false  opinions  ;  this  is  no  question 
of  opinions,  but  of  facts,  and  of  facts  which  could  not  be 
mistaken.  These  men,  not  one  or  two,  but  five  hundred  at 
once,  planned  a  league  to  deceive  the  world,  to  say  they  had 
seen  a  Saviour  whom  they  had  not  seen ;  this  league  was 
formed  in  the  interests  of  the  noblest  morality ;  and  no 
sufferings,  toil,  or  death,  were  ever  able  to  elicit  the  truth. 
Strangest  of  all,  the  lie  prospered,  and  the  world  was 
tricked  into  its  own  salvation.  Those  who  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  must  believe  that  men  possessed  of  at  least 
ordinary  intelligence  were  so  infatuated  by  love  of  pure 
morality  as  to  give  up  freely  everything  unto  it,  and  were 
more  steadfast  in  bearing  witness  to  a  falsehood  than  the 
most  upright  of  men  have  ever  been  in  defence  of  the  truth ; 
and  to  believe  this  needs  not  the  sober  faith  of  a  Christian, 
but  all  the  boundless  credulity  of  infidelity  itself. 
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III. — Evidence  of  equal  value,  again,  is  afforded  by  the 
sublimity  of  that  religion  which  this  miracle  proves  to  be 
divine.  We  have  already  said  that  this  fact  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  holy  religion ;  if,  therefore,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  never  happened,  it  follows  that  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  no 
longer  a  messenger  from  God,  was  only  an  impostor,  and  his 
disciples  were  the  active  preachers  of  a  lie.  Thus  it  would 
happen  that  ignorant  fishermen  of  Galilee — men  full  of 
Jewish  bigotry  and  prejudice,  fools  and  slow  of  heart,  built 
up  a  system  of  religion  to  which  the  loftiest  intellects  have 
bowed  in  lowest  reverence ;  a  system  framed  with  such  cun- 
ning art  that  the  advancing  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the 
growing  light  of  human  knowledge,  so  far  from  destroying, 
as  they  do  other  superstitions,  only  serve  to  discover  new 
beauties  and  harmony.  Without  any  divine  inspiration — 
without  any  of  those  noble  endowments  which  mark  the 
achievers  of  earthly  enterprises — without  any  advantage  of 
birth,  position,  or  education — they  solved  the  most  myste- 
rious problems ;  they  unfolded  hopes  which  have  inspired  half 
a  world ;  they  dispelled  the  thick  gloom  of  despair — they 
have  alleviated  the  horrors  of  war,  and  broken  the  bonds  of 
the  slave ;  they  have  kindled  a  very  blaze  of  glory  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  and  have  brightened  the  dark  shades  of  eternity 
with  the  unutterable  splendours  of  immortal  hope.  Surely 
they  were  not  impostors  who  wrote  the  Gospel  of  truth. 
Did  a  self-seeking  priest  pen  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? — 
or  did  a  lying  monk  compose  the  legend  of  a  coming  judg- 
ment ?  It  cannot  be.  To  believe  that  the  fishers  of  Galilee 
constructed  a  religion  wherein  every  doctrine  bears  the 
evident  stamp  of  truth,  and  where  the  \vhole  system,  like 
some  stately  temple,  shines  with  a  perfect  symmetry  and 
beauty  ;  to  believe  that  intense  lovers  of  ceremony  should 
abolish  almost  every  rite  ;  that  bigoted  Jews  first  taught 
universal  charity  ;  that  in  an  unbelieving  and  licentious  age 
faith  and  purity  should  grow  unsown ;  and  that  men  whose 
whole  lives  were  spent  in  progagating  a  lie  should  tench  the 
most  sublime  morality — to  believe  all  this  is  to  surpass  the 
wildest  credulity  of  superstition  itself,  and  needs  the  mad- 
ness of  atheism. 

IV.— The  fourth  great  bulwark  of  defence  is  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     The  apos- 
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ties  went  forth  and  conquered  the  world.  Christianity  ap- 
peals to  no  passions,  and  uses  no  human  weapon,  and  hence 
its  amazing  success  is  no  mean  evidence  of  its  truth.  From 
it  apostles  derived  their  inspiration,  and  it  supported  dying 
confessors.  It  has  overturned  human  philosophies,  and 
taught  Divine  wisdom,  and  "  has  .  invited  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  behold  their  God."  While,  moreover,  idolatry  in 
all  its  forms  benumbs  and  deadens  the  soul ;  while  Moham- 
med has  cast  his  followers  into  a  licentious  sleep  ;  while  the 
tragical  results  of  infidelity  are  seen  in  that  universal  mas- 
sacre which  deluged  France  with  blood ;  the  story  of  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection  has  had  a  kindly  influence  upon  domestic 
manners  ;  has  abolished  superstitions  and  cruel  rites  ;  has 
embellished  our  nation  with  the  splendid  monuments  of 
philanthropy ;  and  has  enriched  us  with  the  eternal  treasures 
of  peace,  purity,  and  hope.  Conceive  some  rustic  clowns  in- 
venting a  religion  like  the  Gospel  of  Christ — but  the  thing 
is  utterly  incredible  ;  even  in  this  day  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, Mormonism  shows  what  religion  man  invents.  Christ, 
then,  is  risen  from  the  dead.  None  ean  dethrone  him.  Our 
religion  stands  secure,  a  temple  and  a  fortress  joined  in  one  ; 
and  though  floods  of  unbelief  may  dash  against  its  base, 
though  tempests  of  unhallowed  passion  may  roar  around  the 
walls,  and  though  hosts  of  ungodly  men  may  assail  the 
gates  ;  though  the  mountains  be  removed,  and  cast  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  yet  will  we  not  fear,  for  the  Lord  of  hosts 
is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.  Soon  also  shall 
the  day  come  when,  amid  the  islands  of  Fiji,  or  the  hot  sands 
of  Africa,  where  the  Andes  lift  up  their  awful  heads,  or 
where  pearls  are  fetched  from  the  glittering  sea,  every  greet- 
ing of  earth  shall  be  the  old  but  ever  new  story,  "  The  Lord 
is  risen,  and  hath  appeared  unto  me." — Bamford  Burrows. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(363.)   The  power  of  the  law. — Law — law.      What   a  fearful 
thing  it  is  in  its  aspects  towards  transgression  !     Even  human  law 

weak,  uncertain,  mutable,  imperfect — yet  how  its  violator  recoils 

if  it  hem  in  to  destruction !     See  yonder  !  through  the  dark  night 
hurries  a  trembling  fugitive  !     That  man's  hands  are  stained  with 
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blood.  In  silence  and  solitude,  with  no  human  eye  to  see,  he 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  and  now  on  swift  foot  turns  from  the  face  of 
the  dead  man !  But,  alas  for  him,  the  avenger  of  blood  is  on  his 
track  !  Law !  Law  !  that  inexorable  power  of  retribution — with 
an  eye  that  gathers  evidence  from  a  footprint  in  earth,  or  a  stain  in 
water,  or  a  whisper  in  air — is  following  his  footsteps,  and  will  find 
him  and  lay  a  mighty  hand  on  him,  and  bind  him  in  iron  fetters 
which  no  power  can  break,  and  consign  him  to  dungeons  whence 
no  skill  can  deliver.  And  if  human  law  is  terrible,  what  think  ye 
of  Divine  law  ?  God's  natural  laws  are  fearful !  You  see  a  fair 
child  gathering  flowers  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  singing  its  glad 
songs  and  weaving  its  dewy  garlands  ;  it  approaches  the  dizzy  verge  ! 
Far  out,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  grows  a  tempting  violet ;  the  child 
sees  it,  longs  for  it — reaches  for  it — reaches  too  far!  See,  its  little 
feet  slip  !  and  you  shudder,  recoil,  cry  out  with  terror !  Why  ?  Is 
not  God  merciful  ?  Are  not  God's  providences  gracious  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  but  even  God's  merciful  providences  are  according  to 
immutable  ordinances.  That  child  is  under  the  law.  The  law  that 
holds  the  universe  together,  and  is  as  inexorable  as  its  Maker, 
hems  it  in,  and  presses  on  it,  and  will  dash  it  to  destruction.  And 
do  you  think  God's  moral  laws  are  narrower  in  their  play,  or 
weaker  in  their  pressure  ?  Oh  ungodly  man  !  be  alarmed  for  your- 
self! You  are  pursuing  your  chosen  courses  under  law — "  under 
law !"  You  are  gathering  flowers  of  sin  upon  precipices,  and 
below  are  unfathomed  depths  of  indignation  and  anguish  ;  and  the 
moral  law  that  binds  into  one  rejoicing  universe  all  sinless  ranks 
of  life  is  over  you,  and  around  you,  and  pressing  you  down  to 
destruction,  and  at  the  next  footstep  your  feet  may  slide,  and  there 
be  none  to  deliver !  Oh,  the  overwhelming  thought !  Beings 
passing  to  immortality  under  law. 

(304.)  Not  the  Righteous,  but  Sinners. — In  one  of  our  English 
cathedrals  there  is  an  exquisite  stained  window,  which  was  made 
by  an  apprentice  out  of  the  pieces  of  glass  rejected  by  his  master, 
and  it  was  so  fur  superior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that  accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  envious  artist  killed  himself  with  vexation. 
— All  the  builders  of  society  had  rejected  the  "sinners"  and 
made  the  painted  window  of  the  u  righteous."  A  new  builder 
came  ;  his  plan  was  original,  startling,  revolutionary ;  his  eye  was 
upon  the  condemned  material ;  he  made  the  first  last,  and  the  last 
first,  and  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  he  made  the  head 
stone  of  the  corner.  He  always  specially  cared  for  the  rejected 
stone.  Men  had  always  cared  for  the  righteous ;  it  was  left  to 
Christ  to  care  for  sinners. 

(365.)  Mans  need  of  a  Saviour. — A  Romish  Priest,  pronouncing 
a  eulogy  on  the  late  Prince  Albert,  soon  after  his  death,  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  many  exalted  virtues  might  plead  for  him  before 
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the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  But  it  is  impious  to  affirm  that  the 
doctrine  of  works  is  the  foundation  of  religion ;  for  salvation, 
which  is  the  true  object  of  religion,  is  grounded  upon  the  good 
which  God  bestows  on  us,  not  upon  the  good  we  do. 

When  Rowland  Hill  was,  some  years  ago,  in  Scotland,  he  was 
introduced  to  a  minister  somewhat  resembling  himself  in  piety  and 
eccentricity.  The  old  man  looked  at  him  for  some  time  very 
earnestly,  and  at  length  said,  "  Weel,  I  have  been  looking  for  some 
teem  at  the  leens  of  your  face."  "  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 
said  Mr.  Hill.  "  Why,  I  am  thinking  that,  if  the  grace  of  God  had 
na  changed  your  heart,  you  would  ha  been  a  most  tremendous 
rogue."  Mr.  Hill  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "  Well,  you  have 
just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head." 

(366.)  The  necessity  of  the  Atonement. — To  argue  that  any 
restorative  means  would  be  beneath  the  "  dignity  "  of  the  Creator 
is  in  fact  to  argue  that  God  is  finite.  What  mattered  it  that  all 
the  universe  besides  was  pure,  there  was  one  orb  on  which  a  moral 
blight  had  settled,  and,  apart  from  the  love  of  the  Infinite  Heart 
for  finite  but  kindred  intelligencies,  the  very  foundation  of  his 
being  necessitates  that  He  should  restore  the  ruin.  It  is  the 
enunciation  of  no  new  truth  to  declare  that  what  is  unnoticed  in 
rectitude,  in  the  preservation  of  its  own  orbit,  may  become  in- 
tensely prominent  by  going  wrong.  The  hundredth  sheep  was 
unnoticed  in  the  flock,  but  the  ninety  and  nine  were  left,  to  seek  it, 
when  it  strayed.  A  nerve,  an  artery,  a  gland  of  whose  very  ex- 
istence we  were  ignorant,  may  become  the  centre  of  profoundest 
interest  in  abnormal  states.  A  name  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
world  may,  by  the  atrocities  of  a  few  moments,  arouse  the  interest 
of  a  nation,  awake  a  continent  into  action,  and  cause  the  civilised 
world  to  seethe  with  indignation.  And  this  earth  had  thrust  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  God  and  angels,  not  because  of  its  amplitude  in 
the  scale  of  being,  not  because  it  was  an  enormous  portion  of  the 
whole,  but  because  of  its  sin — because  of  its  infraction  of  the  moral 
glory  of  the  universe. — London  Quarterly  Review. 

(867.)  Tantalus  a  type  of  the  sinner. — The  punishment  of  Tan- 
talus is  the  doom  of  those  who  try  to  wash  away  their  sins  by 
other  means  than  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  "  I  saw,"  says 
Homer's  Ulysses,  "the  severe  punishment  of  Tantalus.  In  a  lake, 
whose  waters  approached  to  his  lips,  he  stood  burning  with  thirst, 
without  the  power  to  drink.  Whenever  he  inclined  his  head  to 
the  stream,  some  deity  commanded  it  to  be  dry,  and  the  dark 
earth  appeared  at  his  feet.  Around  him  lofty  trees  spread  their 
fruits  to  view ;  the  pear,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  apple,  the  green 
olive  and  the  luscious  fig  quivered  before  him,  which,  whenever 
he  extended  his  hand  to  seize  them,  were  snatched  by  the  winds 
into  clouds  and  obscurity."    Thus  tormented  are  the  men  who  seek 
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forgiveness  through  their  own  works  and  deservings  and  offerings  j 
but  those  who  look  for  redemption  through  Christ's  blood  find  it  as 
readily  and  surely  as  they  find  water  who  go  to  fetch  it  from  an 
open  and  overflowing  fountain. 

(368.)  The  Sacrificial  work  of  Christ. —  It  is  perfect :  not 
perfect  perhaps  in  all  that  men  would  consider  belonging 
to  perfection;  for  it  does  not  remove  every  hardship  from  human 
reasoning,  or  solve  every  mystery  that  contounds  man's  instincts. 
It  does  not  account  for  the  awlul  fact  that  in  the  universe  of  a  God 
whose  handiwork  is  perfect,  moral  disorder  should  enter  and  re- 
main, not  fully  repaired,  for  ever.  But  it  does  display  a  scheme 
for  restoration  as  glorious  in  its  manifestation  of  God's  moral  attri- 
butes as  the  creation  is  in  its  manifestation  of  His  natural  attri- 
butes. The  mystery  of  the  alliance  of  God  with  our  nature  in  the 
person  of  His  Son ;  of  the  universal  atonement  offered  by  this 
Divine-human  Person  to  God ;  of  the  probationary  government  of 
the  free  spirits  of  men  and  the  God-man ;  of  the  administration 
of  the  government  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  seals  forgiveness  and 
effects  a  full  sanctification — are  such  displays  of  the  Divine  wis- 
dom and  holiness  and  love  as  will  occupy  the  praises  of  eternity. 
— Pbofessob  Pope,  Didsbury  College. 

(369.)  Humility. — In  the  early  part  of  Hervey's  ministry,  when 
he  was  an  avowed  Armenian,  there  lived  in  his  parish  a  ploughman, 
who  usually  attended  the  congregation  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  was 
well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  grace :  Mr.  Hervey  being  advised 
by  his  physician,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  follow  the  plough, 
in  order  to  smell  the  fresh  earth,  frequently  accompanied  this 
ploughman  in  his  rural  employment.  Understanding  the  plough- 
man was  a  serious  person,  he  said  to  him  one  morning,  "  What  do 
you  think  is  the  hardest  thing  in  religion  ?"  to  which  he  replied, 
"lam  a  poor,  illiterate  man,  and  you,  sir,  are  a  minister  ;  I  beg 
leave  to  return  the  question." — "Then,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  1  think 
the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny  sinful  self:"  grounding  his  opinion  on 
that  solemn  admonition  of  our  Lord,  "  If  any  man  will  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself."  "  I  harangued,"  says  Mr.  Hervey, 
"  upon  the  import  and  extent  of  the  duty,  showing  that  merely  to 
forbear  the  infamous  action  is  little — we  must  deny  admittance, 
deny  entertainment,  at  least,  to  the  evil  imagination,  and  quench 
even  the  kindling  sparks  of  irregular  desire.  In  this  way  1  shot 
my  random  bolt."  The  ploughman  replied,  "  Here  is  another  in- 
stance of  self-denial,  to  which  the  injunction  extends,  and  which  is 
of  very  great  moment  in  the  Christian  religion :  I  mean  the  in- 
stance of  renouncing  our  own  strength  and  our  own  righteousness 
—not  leaning  on  that  for  holiness,  nor  relying  on  this  for  justifica- 
tion." In  repeating  the  story  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Hervey  observed, 
"  I  then  hated  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  I  looked  at  the  man 
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with  astonishment  and  disdain,  I  thought  him  an  old  fool,  and 
wondered  at  what  I  then  fancied  the  motley  mixture  of  piety  and 
extravagance  in  his  notions.  I  have  seen  clearly  since  who  was  the 
fool — not  the  wise  old  Christian,  but  the  proud  James  Hervey. 
I  now  discern  sense,  solidity,  and  truth  in  his  observations." — 
Brown's  Memoirs  of  Hervey. 

(370.)  The  Lady  and  her  Physician. — A  lady  being  visited  with 
a  violent  disorder,  was  attended  by  a  latitudinarian  physician,  who 
insisted  that  repentance  and  reformation  were  all  that  either  God 
or  man  could  justly  demand,  and  denied  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment by  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  lady  had  not  "  so 
learned  Christ."  On  her  recovery,  she  invited  the  doctor  to  tea, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  observed,  that  her  long  illness 
had  occasioned  him  many  journeys  and  expenses;  she  further 
observed,  "  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  put  you  to  so  much 
trouble  and  expense,  and  also  promise  that  on  any  future  illness  I 
will  never  trouble  you  again  ;  so  you  see  I  both  repent  and  reform, 
and  that  is  all  you  require."  The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  remarked,  "  That  will  not  do  for  me."  Why  then,  alas !  should 
he  deem  it  would  do  for  God  ? 

(371.)  Robert  Hall  on  the  Atonement. — The  first  sermon  that 
Mr.  Hall  preached  at  Cambridge  was  on  the  Atonement.  Accus- 
tomed as  the  congregation  had  been  to  the  worse  than  Socinian 
views  of  their  late  pastor,  the  subject  selected  was  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  offence  to  many  of  the  hearers.  "  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  accordingly,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  had  followed  poor  Mr.  Robinson  through  all  his 
changes  of  sentiment,  went  into  the  vestry  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hall, 
this  preaching  won't  do  for  us ;  it  will  only  suit  a  congregation  of 
old  women.'  '  Do  you  mean  my  sermon,  sir,  or  the  doctrine  ?" 
'Your  doctrine.'  '  Why  is  it  that  the  doctrine  is  fit  only  for  old 
women  ?'  '  Because  it  may  suit  the  musings  of  people  tottering 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  who  are  eagerly  seeking  comfort.' 
'  Thank  you,  sir,  tor  your  concession.  The  doctrine  will  not  suit 
people  of  any  age,  unless  it  be  true  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  not  fitted 
for  the  old  women  alone,  but  is  equally  important  at  every  age." 

(372.)  The  Innocent  voluntarily  suffering  for  the  Guilty. — At 
one  of  the  New  England  colleges,  not  many  years  ago,  a  company 
of  joiners  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  building.  A  tem- 
porary shed  had  been  put  up  in  the  college  yard,  where  the  work 
went  on,  and  where,  at  night,  the  tools  were  left,  protected  only 
by  the  honesty  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
a  feud  arose  between  some  of  the  students  and  the  workmen,  and 
the  next  day,  when  the  latter  came  to  their  work,  they  found  their 
tools  in  a  sad  condition.  Planes  were  gapped  and  notched,  saws 
dulled,  and  chisel  handles  split,  and  augers  had  been  bored  into 
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the  ground.  The  indignation  which  this  injury  excited  threatened 
very  serious  consequences.  Some  measure  of  retaliation  was  ex- 
pected from  the  mechanics,  which,  of  course,  would  be  repaid  again 
by  the  students,  and  thus,  it  was  feared,  that  a  deadly  and  perma- 
nent hostility  would  be  produced. 

It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  authors  of  the  mischief ;  and 
if  they  had  been  discovered,  punishment  would  probably  have  made 
them  more  secret  in  their  future  plans.  A  species  of  moral  substi- 
tution removed  the  difficulty  entirely.  The  plan  was  this  : — After 
evening  prayers,  when  the  students  were  all  assembled,  one  of  the 
officers  stated  to  them  the  case,  described  the  injury,  presented  an 
estimate  of  its  amount,  and  proposed  to  them  that  they  should 
raise,  by  voluntary  contributions,  a  sum  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  injured  workmen. 

"  There  is  no  claim  upon  you  for  this,"  said  he, "  not  the  slightest. 
The  mischief  was  undoubtedly  done  by  some  of  you ;  but  it  was 
^certainly  by  a  very  small  number,  and  the  rest  are  in  no  degree 
responsible.  Still,  by  leaving  their  tools  so  completely  exposed, 
the  workmen  expressed  their  entire  confidence  in  you.  This  con- 
fidence must  now  be  shaken  ;  but  if  you  take  the  course  I  propose, 
aDd  voluntarily  bear  the  injuries  themselves,  you  will  say,  openly 
and  publicly,  that  you  disavow  all  participation  in  the  offence,  and 
all  approval  of  it ;  and  you  will  probably  prevent  its  repetition. 
Still,  however,  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  you  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  make  only  a  suggestion,  which  you  will  con- 
sider and  decide  upon  as  you  please." 

The  students  were  then  left  to  themselves,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  debate,  occasioned  by  a  slight  opposition  from  a  few  indi- 
viduals, the  vote  was  carried  almost  unanimously  to  assume  the 
injury  themselves.  The  money  was  contributed  and  paid.  The 
innocent  suffered,  and  the  guilty  went  free,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
the  transaction  was  most  happy.  The  whole  quarrel  was  stopped 
at  once.  The  tools  were  repaired  and  left  afterwards  in  perfect 
safety,  though  as  unprotected  as  before.  The  great  design,  in 
healing  the  breach  created  and  repairing  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  workmen,  a  strong  moral  impression  upon  the  community,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  sin,  and  to  create  an  universal  feeling  against 
it,  was  most  admirably  secured  through  the  voluntary  consent  of 
the  innocent  to  suffer  the  consequences  which  ought  justly  to  have 
been  borne  by  the  guilty. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  has  not  been  our  object,  in  the 

{•receding  illustration,  to  find  a  parallel  among  human  transactions 
or  the  great  plan  adopted  in  the  government  of  God,  to  render 
safe  the  forgiveness  of  human  sins.  Such  a  parallel  cannot  be 
found.  All  that  we  have  been  attempting  to  show  is,  that  the 
principles  upon  which  the  plan  is  based  have  a  deep-seated  founda- 
tion in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  they  are 
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constantly  showing  themselves,  more  or  less  perfectly,  whenever  a 
real  moral  government  is  intelligently  administered  here. 

(373.)  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. —  Among  the  Romans, 
the  despotic  power  was  so  terrible,  that  if  a  slave  had  attempted 
the  life  of  his  master,  all  the  rest  had  been  crucified  with  the  guilty 
person.  But  our  gracious  master  died  for  his  slaves  who  had  con- 
spired against  him.  He  shed  his  blood  for  those  who  spilt  it.  He 
was  willing  to  be  crucified,  that  we  might  be  glorified.  Our  re- 
demption was  sweeter  to  him  than  death  was  bitter,  by  which  it 
was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  excellently  said  by  Pherecides,  That 
God  transformed  himself  into  love  when  he  made  the  world.  But 
with  greater  reason  it  is  said  by  the  apostle,  God  is  love,  when  he 
redeemed  it. 

(374.)  Calvary — the  place  of  Chrisfs  death. — Calvary — a  spot 
infamous  in  the  annals  of  crime,  and  historically  connected  with 
the  most  revolting  features  of  slaughter — had  always  been  regarded* 
by  the  people  with  feelings  of  abhorrence.  The  blanched  remains 
of  executed  criminals  suggested  the  nomenclature  of  the  place.  It 
was  the  "  Satory  "  or  the  "  Newgate  "  of  that  period — the  locality 
specially  set  apart  for  carrying  into  effect  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  Wonderful  as  it  may  seem — and  to  us  it  may  well  seem 
wonderful — this  was  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  From 
^hat  time  forth  the  accompaniments  of  gloom  and  terror,  with  which 
popular  imagination  had  invested  it,  were  to  give  place  to  other 
and  far  different  associations.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  has  for 
ever  pre-eminently  consecrated  both  the  word  and  the  scene  by 
the  mysterious  but  sublime  events  of  which  Calvary  was  the 
theatre.  We  say  events ;  for  it  was  not  merely  the  central  figure 
of  our  dying  Saviour  which  places  Calvary  in  such  prominent 
relief,  but  all  the  circumstances  of  that  memorable  day  are  invested 
with  peculiar  interest.  There  and  then  the  one,  final,  and  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  a  ruined  race  was  consummated. 
On  the  uplifted  Cross  one  afternoon,  little  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  by  that  "  one  offering, 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  At  one  stroke  He 
abolished  for  all  time  every  other  sacrifice  for  sin.  By  the  Divine 
arrangement  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  with  its  rites,  its  sprinklings, 
its  washings,  and  its  feasts,  from  that  day  became  thirjgs  of  the 
past.  Henceforth,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  men  of  every  caste, 
however  widely  separated  by  sea  and  land,  whether  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, bond  or  free,  were  to  have  unconditional  and  unfettered  access 
to  God  the  Father  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(375.)  Christ  dying  for  Man. — History  informs  us  of  a  warlike 
monarch  who  was  wounded  in  battle  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  Death 
was  inevitable,  unless  some  one,  with  courage  and  love  sufficient, 
would  suck  the  poison  out  of  the  wound.    Such  an  one  appeared 
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in  his  own  wife,  who  extracted  it  with  her  lips.  The  life  of  her 
husband  was  spared.  In  like  manner  Christ  was  punished,  that 
we  might  be  pardoned,  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  The  Rev.  John  Hunt,  the 
missionary  to  Fiji,  says,  "  I  was  much  impressed  yesterday  with 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  blood  which  Christ  shed.  It  flowed 
from  his  temples  when  they  were  crowned  with  thorns ;  from  his 
back  when  he  was  scourged  with  cords  ;  from  his  hands  and  feet 
when  he  was  nailed  to  the  tree  ;  and  from  his  side  when  pierced 
with  a  soldier's  spear.  This  thought  affects  one  much.  The 
provision  to  wash  from  sin  is  abundant.  There  is  a  fountain 
opened  in  the  house,  of  David  for  the  purpose." 

(376.)  Christ  the  Great  Substitute. — It  is  not  by  incarnation, 
but  by  blood-shedding,  that  we  are  saved.  The  Christ  of  God  is 
no  mere  expounder  of  wisdom ;  no  mere  deliverer  or  gracious 
benefactor ;  and  they  who  think  that  they  have  told  the  whole 
Gospel  when  they  have  spoken  of  Jesus  revealing  the  love  of  God 
do  greatly  err.  If  Christ  be  not  the  substitute,  He  is  nothing  to  the 
sinner.  If  He  did  not  die  as  the  sin-bearer,  He  has  died  in  vain. 
Let  us  not  be  deceived  on  this  point,  nor  misled  by  those  who, 
when  they  announce  Christ  as  the  Deliverer,  think  they  have 
preached  the  Gospel.  Tf  I  throw  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man,  and 
risk  my  life  to  save  another,  I  am  a  deliverer.  But  is  Christ  no 
more  than  that  ?  If  I  cast  myself  into  the  sea  and  risk  my  life 
to  save  another,  I  am  a  deliverer.  But  is  Christ  no  more  ?  Did 
He  but  risk  His  life  ?  The  very  essence  of  Christ's  deliverance  is 
substitution  of  Himself  for  us,  His  life  for  ours.  He  did  not  come 
to  risk  His  life  :  He  came  to  die ;  He  did  not  redeem  us  by  a 
little  loss,  a  little  sacrifice,  a  little  labour,  a  little  suffering  :  ''  He 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood ; "  "  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ."  He  gave  all  He  had,  even  His  life,  for  us.  This  is  the 
kind  of  deliverance  that  awakens,  "  To  Him  that  loved  us  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood." — Dr.  Bonab. 

(377.)  Ihoughts  on  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ. — "  For  he  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully 
entreated,  and  spitted  on  :  and  they  shall  scourge  Him  and  put 
Him  to  death."  Such  was  Christ's  own  prediction,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass.  The  Jewish  rulers  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  They  accused  Christ  of  offences  against  the  Roman 
Government,  which  was  then  supreme  in  Judea.  They  desired 
of  the  Romans  that  He  might  be  put  to  death  by  crucifixion, 
which  was  the  Roman  mode  of  execution,  instead  of  being 
stoned  to  death,  agreeably  with  the  customs  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  Gentiles  put  him  to  death  in  their 
own  form  and  mode.  How  little  did  they  know  what  they  were 
then  doing !  How  little  did  the  Jews  know  that  they  were  call- 
ing for  the  crucifixion  of  their  own  Messiah,  for  whom  they  had 
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long  waited,  and  whom  they  had  long  expected  !  How  little  did 
the  Romans  then  think  that  they  were  performing  an  act  the 
effects  of  which  would  recoil  upon  their  own  nation  !  How  little 
did  they  suppose  that  the  apparently  poor  Jewish  peasant,  whom 
they  were  hurrying  off  to  execution  between  two  thieves,  was  the 
Son  of  God  in  human  form;  and  that  God  the  Father  would 
over-rule  it  as  a  sin  offering  for  the  sins  of  man!  That  that 
criminal,  as  they  supposed  him  then  to  be,  would  be  the  author 
of  a  new  religion,  which  in  name  and  in  the  matter  of  outward 
form,  should  supersede  their  own  !  That  a  future  emperor  should 
one  day  arise  who  would  adopt  that  form  of  religion,  and  forbid 
the  retention  of  crucifixion  as  a  form  of  criminal  punishment  in 
honour  of  that  very  Jew  who  was  then  the  "  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,"  cast  out  by  his  own  nation,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and 
hurried  to  execution  by  foreign  hands  !  Yet  so  it  was,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  !  Men,  most  unconsciously,  become  the  instruments 
for  the  carrying  out  of  God's  plans ;  and  these  plans  are  often 
very  different  from  their  own  plans  and  purposes !  God  often 
takes  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness!  The  Jews  thought  they 
were  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  disturber  of  their  sinful  peace, 
and  a  bold  reprover  of  their  cherished  sins.  The  Romans  thought 
that  they  were  merely  putting  out  of  the  way  a  poor  fanatic.  But 
God  was  over-ruling  all  for  the  making  of  a  great  sin-offering, 
whereby  he  could  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  them  that  believe 
m  Jesus.  We  are  told  by  St.  James  that  if  the  princes  of  this 
world  had  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.  But  they  did  not  know  it,  and  they  did  crucify  Him ; 
and  God  over-ruled  the  event  and  their  wickedness  for  the  pro- 
motion of  His  own  glory  and  man's  good.  So  taught  the  inspired 
Apostles.  Christ  voluntarily  surrendered  Himself  to  suffer  the 
penalty  due  to  human  sins.  And  he  bore  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  cross.  And  so  by  His  death  there  came  life  to  the 
world. — Rev.  0.  H.  Davies. 

(378.)  Emanuel — God  with  us. — It  is  the  glory  of  the  world, 
that  He  who  formed  it,  dwelt  on  it ;  of  the  air,  that  He 
breathed  in  it ;  of  the  sun,  that  it  shone  on  Him  ;  of  the  ground, 
that  it  bare  Him ;  of  the  sea,  that  He  walked  on  it ;  of  the 
elements,  that  they  nourished  Him  ;  of  the  waters,  that  they  re- 
freshed Him  ;  of  us  men,  that  He  lived  and  died  among  us ;  yea, 
that  He  lived  and  died  for  us  5  that  He  assumed  our  flesh  and 
blood,  and  carried  it  to  the  highest  heavens,  where  it  shines  as 
the  eternal  ornament  and  wonder  of  the  creation  of  God.  It  gives 
also  a  lustre  to  Providence.  It  is  the  chief  event  that  adorns  the 
records  of  time,  and  enlivens  the  history  of  the  universe.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  various  great  lines  of  Providence,  that  they  may 
point  at  this  as  their  centre ;  that  they  prepared  the  way  for  its 
coming ;  that  after  its  coming,  they  are  subservient  to  the  ends  of 
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it ;  though  in  a  way,  indeed,  to  us  at  present  mysterious  and  un- 
searchable. Thus  we  know  that  they  either  fulfil  the  promises  of 
the  crucified  Jesus,  or  His  threatenings ;  and  show  either  the 
happiness  of  receiving  Him,  or  the  misery  of  rejecting  Him. — 
Maclaurin. 

(379 )  Kazainak  the  Greenlander. — Kazainak  was  a  robber 
chieftain,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Greenland.  He  came  to 
a  hut  where  a  missionary  was  translating  the  Gospel  of  John.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  when  the  missionary  told 
him  how  the  marks  he  was  making  were  words,  and  how  a  book 
could  speak,  he  wished  to  hear  what  it  said.  The  missionary  read 
the  story  of  Christ's  sufferings,  when  the  chief  immediately  asked, 
"  What  has  this  Man  done  ?  Has  He  robbed  anybody  ?  Has  he 
murdered  anybody  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  He  has  robbed  no 
one,  murdered  no  one  ;  He  has  done  nothing  wrong."  "  Then,  why 
does  He  suffer  ?  Why  does  he  die  ?  "  "  Listen ! "  said  the  mis- 
sionary. "  This  Man  has  done  no  wrong  ;  but  Kazainak  has  done 
wrong.  This  Man  has  not  robbed  any  one ;  but  Kazainak  has 
robbed  many.  This  Man  has  murdered  no  one  ;  but  Kazainak  has 
murdered  his  brother ;  Kazainak  has  murdered  his  child.  This 
Man  suffered  that  Kazainak  might  not  suffer ;  died  that  Kazainak 
might  not  die."  "  Tell  me  that  again,"  said  the  astonished  chief- 
tain ;  and  the  hard-hearted  murderer  was  brought  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

(380.)  The  Asiatic  Queen  and  her  Son. — A  certain  Asiatic  Queen, 
departing  this  life,  left  behind  her  three  accomplished  sons,  all 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  The  young  princes  were  at  strife  as 
to  who  should  pay  the  highest  respect  to  their  royal  mother's 
memory.  To  give  scope  for  their  generous  contentions,  they  agreed 
to  meet  at  the  place  of  interment,  and  there  present  the  most 
honourable  gift  they  knew  how  to  devise,  or  were  able  to  procure. 
The  eldest  came,  and  exhibited  a  sumptuous  monument,  consisting 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  ornamented  with  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  second  ransacked  all  the  beauties  of  the  bloom- 
ing creation,  and  offered  a  garland  of  such  admirable  colours  and 
delightful  odours  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  youngest 
appeared,  without  any  pompous  preparations,  having  only  a  crystal 
basin  in  one  hand,  and  a  silver  bodkin  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  he 
approached,  he  threw  open  his  breast,  pierced  a  vein  which  lay 
opposite  to  his  heart,  received  the  blood  in  the  transparent  vase, 
ana,  with  an  air  of  affectionate  reverence,  placed  it  on  the  tomb. 
The  spectators,  struck  with  the  sight,  gave  a  shout  of  general  ap- 
plause, and  immediately  gave  preference  to  this  oblation. 

If  it  was  reckoned  such  a  singular  expression  of  love  to  expend 
a  few  of  those  precious  drops  for  the  honour  of  a  parent,  O  how 
matchless  !  how  ineffable  was  the  love  of  Jesus  in  pouring  out  all 
his  vital  blood  for  the  salvation  of  his  enemies ! 
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(381.)  The  substitute. — During  the  late  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  a  summons  was  sent  to  Germans  in  England  to  take  their 
place  with  the  troops  before  Paris.  A  gentleman  at  that  time  was 
walking  along  the  streets  of  London,  when  he  met  a  German  friend. 
Surprised  to  see  him  there,  he  stopped  him,  and  asked  him  how  it 
was  he  was  not  in  France. 

"  Oh,  I  am  dead  !"  was  his  answer. 

"Dead  ?  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  said  his  friend. 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  you,"  replied  the  German.  "  My  name  was 
called,  among  others,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  to  leave  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  had  no  wish  to  do  so,  and  set  to  work  to  find  some 
way  by  which  I  might  escape.  The  command  was  stringent,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  evade  it ;  but  at  length  I  found  a  substi- 
tute, willing,  for  a  sum  of  money,  to  take  my  place.  I  gladly  paid 
the  sum  down,  and  saw  him  off,  thankful  to  know  that  I  was  free 
to  remain  in  England.  He  had  not,  however,  been  many  days  with 
our  army,  when  a  French  shell  burst  close  to  where  he  was  standing 
and  he  was  killed.  He  was  there  for  me ;  his  death  was  counted 
as  mine ;  so,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  I  am  dead,  and  the  German 
nation  has  no  further  claim  upon  me." 

This  is  substitution — one  man  taking  the  place  of  another,  and 
answering  for  him,  and  giving  his  life  to  the  horrors  of  war  in  his 
stead. 

The  sinner  stands  before  the  bar  of  God  condemned  for  sins,  and 
dhly  waiting  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death,  but  Jesus 
appears  as  the  great  substitute. 

(382  )  Redemption  a  proof  of  love. — The  King  of  Armenia  not 
fulfilling  his  engagement,  Cyrus  entered  the  country,  and  having 
taken  him  and  all  his  family  prisoners,  ordered  them  instantly  before 
him. 

"  Armenius,"  said  he,  "  you  are  free  ;  for  you  are  now  sensible 
of  your  error.  And  what  will  you  give  me  if  I  restore  your  wife 
to  you  ?" 

"  All  that  I  am  able." 

"  What  if  I  restore  your  children  ?*' 

"  All  that  I  am  able." 

"  And  you,  Tigranes,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  son,  "  what  would 
you  do  to  save  your  wife  from  servitude  ?" 

Now  Tigranes  was  but  lately  married,  and  had  a  great  love  for 
his  wife.  ''  Cyrus,"  he  replied,  "  to  save  her  from  servitude,  I 
would  willingly  lay  down  my  life." 

"  Let  each  have  his  own  again,"  said  Cyrus ;  and  when  he  de- 
parted, one  spoke  of  his  clemency,  another  of  bis  valour,  another 
of  his  beauty  and  the  graces  of  his  person ;  upon  which  Tigranes 
asked  his  wife  "  if  she  thought  him  handsome  ?" 

"  Really,"  said  she,  "  I  did  not  look  at  him." 

"  At  whom,  then,  did  you  look  ?" 
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"  At  him  who  offered  to  lay  down  his  life  for  me  !" 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  should  lay  down 

his  life  for  his  friends."     Tigranes  was  willing  to  die  for  his  wife. 

But  while  we  were  yet  enemies  Christ  died  for  us.    How  far  this 

love  all  earthly  love  excels ! 

(383.)  The  Atonement  Received. — A  friend  who  lately  came  from 
Paris  told  me  of  an  English  groom  there,  a  very  careless  old  man, 
who  had,  during  a  severe  illness,  been  made  to  feel  that  he  was  a 
sinner.  He  dared  not  die  as  he  was.  The  minister  whom  he  sent 
for  got  tired  of  visiting  him,  haviDg  told  him  all  he  then  knew  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  But  one  Sunday  afternoon  the  groom's 
daughter  waited  in  the  vestry  after  church,  saying,  "  You  must 
come  once  more,  sir  ;  I  cannot  see  my  father  again  without  you." 
"  I  can  tell  him  nothing  new,"  said  the  preacher ;  "  but  I  may  take 
the  sermon  I  have  been  preaching,  and  read  it  to  him."  The 
dying  man  lay,  as  before,  in  anguish,  thinking  of  his  sins  and 
whither  they  must  carry  him.  My  friend,  I  have  come  to  read 
you  the  sermon  I  have  just  preached.  First,  I  shall  tell  you  the 
text — He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  Now  I  shall  read." 
"  Hold  !"  said  the  dying  man.  "  I  have  it !  read  no  more,  He  was 
wounded  for  my  transgressions"  Soon  after  he  died,  rejoicing  in 
Christ's  righteousness. 

When  1  heard  the  story,  I  remembered  Archimedes  running 
through  the  streets  of  Syracuse  straight  from  the  bath  where  he 
had  found  out,  in  bathing,  the  secret  of  testing  whether  the  king's 
crown  had  or  not  been  alloyed  by  the  goldsmith  in  making  it. 
And  as  he  ran,  he  cried,  "  1  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !" 

Poor  philosopher,  you  had  only  found  out  a  new  principle  in 
science  !  Happy  groom,  who  had  found  in  Jesus  Christ  a  crown 
for  an  immortal  t-oul  I 

The  minister  who  visited  the  dying  groom  was  thus  led  to  seek 
and  find  salvation. —  The  late  Sib  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart,  M.I). 

(384.)  Flying  for  Refuge. —  There  was  once  a  little  bird  chased 
by  a  hawk,  and  in  its  extremity  it  took  refuge  in  the  bosom  of 
a  tenderhearted  man.  There  it  lay,  its  wings  and  feathers  quivering 
with  fear,  and  its  little  heart  throbbing  against  the  b»som  of  the 
good  man,  whilst  the  hawk  kept  hovering  overhead,  as  if  saying, 
'Deliver  up  that  bird,  that  I  may  devour  it.'  N«>w  will  that 
gentle,  kind-hearted  man  take  the  poor  little  creature  that  puts  its 
trust  in  him  out  of  his  bosom,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  hawk  ? 
What  think  ye?  Would  you  do  it  P  No,  never.  Well  then,  if 
you  flee  for  refuge  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  who  came  to  seek  and 
cave  the  lost,  do  you  think  He  will  ever  deliver  you  up  to  your 
deadly  foe  P    Never,  never,  never. — Duncan  Matiieson. 

(386.)  The  Irish  Scholars  Question.— Dr.  Tyny,  of  New  York, 
was  asking  lately  in  a  Cou naught  school  about  the  way  to  heaven. 

28 
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"  Bolieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  the 
voices  shouted  in  chorus.  "  But  I  don't  like  that  way,  I'm  deter- 
mined to  go  by  my  own  good  works."  "  If  Abraham,"  he  was 
answered,  "  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory,  but 
not  before  God."  "  Well,  but  I  mean  to  do  more  and  better 
works  than  Abraham."  "  Sir,"  said  a  boy,  "  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight,  and  sure  your  honour 
is  flesh."  "  Well,  then,  what  must  I  do  to  get  to  heaven  ?"  A 
little  ragged  fellow,  whose  knees  were  out  of  his  trowsers,  replied, 
"  Your  honour  must  go  on  board  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  stick  to 
Him.1"  u  What  is  the  difference  between  going-  to  New  York  in  a 
ship,  and  going  on  board  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?"  "  Sir,  if  you 
go  on  board  a  ship  to  go  to  New  York,  you  may  never  get  there ; 
but  if  you  go  on  board  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  heaven,  you  are 
sure  to  get  there."  "  And  how  am  I  sure  ?"  "  If  you  ero  on  board 
a  ship,  she  may  be  wrecked,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  never 
be  wrecked." 

In  another  school,  as  they  were  reading  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican,  "  Tell  me,"  said  Dr.  Tyny,  "  how  it  is  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  justifies  the  believing  man."  A  little  boy  replied, 
"  Why,  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  covers  up  our  righteous- 
ness." "  But  you  told  me  we  have  no  righteousness."  They  were 
puzzled.  At  last  a  little  girl  of  not  more  than  ten  lifted  up  her 
head  and  said,  '•  Sir,  I  can  tell."  "  Well,  two  letters  will  settle 
♦he  whole  thing."  "  I  know  what  they  are,"  she  said ;  "  they  are 
u  and  n.  The  righteousness  of  Jesus  must  cover  up  our  un- 
righteousness." 

(386.)  Christ  suffering  for  man. — Two  individuals,  a  young  man 
and  woman,  some  years  ago  went  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Ports- 
mouth to  be  married.  The  wind  blew  furiously,  and  the  sea  ran 
very  high,  and  a  wave  swept  away  the  young  bride  from  on  board. 
The  bridegroom,  seeing  his  spouse  thus  carried  off,  plunged  after 
her  into  the  water,  and  laid  hold  of  her  in  his  arms ;  but  they  both 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  In  the  salvation  of  man  it  is  not  so.  Jesus, 
the  bridegroom,  saw  his  spouse  swept  off  in  the  great  shipwreck  in 
Eden,  leaped  after  her,  plunged  into  the  depth  of  misery,  took  hold 
of  her  nature,  and  saved  her  from  her  eternal  doom.  "  The  water 
compassed  him  about  even  to  the  soul;  the  depth  closed  him 
round  about ;  he  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains ;  the 
earth  with  her  bars  was  about  him ;  he  went  into  the  deep,  into 
the  midst  of  the  seas,  and  the  floods  compassed  him  about."  All 
the  waves  and  billows  of  divine  justice  went  over  him  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  he  kept  fast  hold  of  his  Church ;  and  some  thought  he 
was  drowned  when  they  said,  "  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel ;"  but  early  on  the  third  day 
he  was  up  from  the  bed  of  death,  crying  as  he  rose,  "  Behold  I 
am  alive  for  evermore ;  and  because  I  live  my  Church  shall  live 
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also."  The  Saviour's  love  led  him  to  endure  sufferings,  the  value 
of  which  saves  from  sin,  cleanses  from  guilt,  and  reconciles  to  God 
those  that  are  far  off. 

(387.)  Free  Indeed. — An  old  negro — a  Christian  minister — was 
being  sold  once  at  a  slave-block.  The  auctioneer  said  of  him, 
"  What  bid  do  I  hear  for  this  man  ?  He  is  a  very  good  kind  of  a 
man  ;  he  is  a  minister."  Somebody  said,  "  Twenty  dollars,"  (he 
was  very  old  and  not  worth  much)  ;  somebody  else,  "  Twenty-five 
— thirty — thirty-five — forty."  The  aged  Christian  minister  began 
to  tremble  ;  he  had  expected  to  be  able  to  buy  his  own  freedom, 
and  he  had  just  seventy  dollars,  and  expected  with  the  seventy 
dollars  to  get  free.  As  the  bids  ran  up,  the  old  man  trembled  more 
and  more.  "Forty — forty-five  —  fifty — fifty-five — sixty — sixty- 
five."  The  old  man  cried  out,  " Seventy"  He  was  afraid  th9y 
would  outbid  him.  The  men  around  were  transfixed.  Nobody 
dared  bid,  and  the  auctioneer  struck  him  down  to  himself — "  Done 
—done  !" 

But,  by  reason  of  sin,  we  are  poorer  than  that  African.  We 
cannot  buy  our  own  deliverance.  The  voices  of  death  are  bidding 
for  us  ;  and  they  bid  us  in — and  they  bid  us  down.  But  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  comes,  and  says,  "  I  will  buy  that  man ;  I  bid  for  him 
my  Bethlehem  manger ;  I  bid  for  him  my  hunger  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  I  bid  for  him  my  aching  head ;  I  bid  for  him  my  fainting 
heart ;  I  bid  for  him  all  my  wounds."  A  voice  from  the  throne 
of  God  says,  "It  is  enough.    Jesus  has  bought  him." 

(388.)  The  Joy  of  Freedom — The  tears  of  a  slave  girl,  just  going 
to  be  put  up  for  sale,  drew  the  notice  of  a  gentleman  as  he  passed 
through  the  auction  mart  of  a  Southern  Slave  State.  The  other 
slaves  of  the  same  group,  standing  in  a  line  for  sale  like  herself,  did 
not  seem  to  care  about  it,  while  each  knock  of  the  hammer  made 
her  shake.  The  kind  man  stopped  to  ask  why  she  alone  wept,  and 
was  told  that  the  others  were  used  to  such  things,  and  might  be 
glad  of  a  change  from  the  hard  harsh  homes  they  came  from,  but 
that  she  had  been  brought  up  with  much  care  by  a  good  owner, 
and  she  was  terrified  to  think  who  might  buy  her  "  Iler  price  ?" 
the  stranger  asked.  He  thought  a  little  when  he  heard  the  great 
ransom,  but  paid  it  down.  Yet  no  joy  came  to  the  poor  slave's 
face  when  he  told  her  she  was  free.  She  had  been  born  a  slave, 
and  knew  not  what  freedom  meant.  Her  tenrs  tell  fast  on  the 
signed  parchment,  which  her  deliverer  brought  to  prove  it  to  her. 
She  only  looked  at  him  with  fear.  At  last  he  got  ready  to  go  his 
way,  and  as  he  told  her  what  she  must  do  when  he  was  gone,  it 
began  to  dawn  on  her  what  freedom  was.  With  the  first  breath, 
she  said,  "  I  will  follow  him !  I  will  serve  him  all  my  days  1"  and 
to  every  reason  against  it  she  only  cried,  "  He  redeemed  me  !  He 
redeemed  me !    He  redeemed  me  !"    When  strangers  used  to  visit 
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that  master's  house,  and  noticed,  as  all  did,  the  loving,  constant 
service  of  the  glad- hearted  girl,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  so 
eager  with  unbidden  service  night  by  night  and  day  by  day,  she 
had  but  one  answer,  and  she  loved  to  give  it — "  He  redeemed 
me  !  he  redeemed  me !  he  redeemed  me  !"  "  And  so,"  said  the 
servant  of  Christ,  who  spent  a  night  on  his  journey  in  a  Highland 
glen,  and  told  this  story  in  a  meeting  where  every  heart  was 
thrilled,  "  let  it  be  with  you.  Serve  Jesus  as  sinners  bought  back 
with  blood,  and  when  men  take  notice  of  the  way  you  serve  Him, 
the  joy  that  is  in  your  looks,  the  love  that  is  in  your  tone,  the 
freedom  of  your  service,  have  once  answer  to  give :  '  He  re- 
deemed me ! ' " 

(889.)  Redemption  by  Price  and  by  Tower, — Dr.  Bates  says  : 
"  When  Christ  died  for  us,  it  was  not  his  design  only  to  quiet  our 
conscience  but  to  quicken  our  souls.  The  death  of  Christ,  as 
there  was  value  in  it  to  purchase  God's  favour,  so  there  was  virtue 
in  it  to  restore  to  God's  image."  There  could  be  no  redemption 
for  a  lost  sinner  save  by  "  price  and  by  power."  Sin  involves  two 
great  calamities,  either  of  them  fatal  without  some  "  divine  re- 
lief," and,  together,  like  the  lock  and  the  bar  which  make  doubly 
hopeless  the  doomed  criminal's  incarceration,  sin  brings  condemna- 
tion, and  it  brings  bondage.  While  violated  law  holds  its  thunders 
suspended  above  the  unforgiven  sinner's  head,  depraved  habits 
chain  him  in  a  fetter  whose  links  only  seem  to  become  more 
cruelly  strong  the  more  he  tries  to  rend  them.  He  must  be  ran- 
somed, and  he  must  be  delivered.  The  "price"  must  achieve  the 
one ;  the  "  power"  efiect  the  other. 

How  is  it  possible  to  see  in  Christ  a  Saviour  adequate  to  all  the 
needs  of  lost  men,  and  not  see  in  Him  at  the  same  time  the  Man 
who  suffers  and  the  God  who  saves,  is  beyond  comprehension. 
That  the  God  may  save,  on  principles  which  do  not  themselves 
violate  that  law  upon  whose  integrity  the  safety  of  the  moral 
universe  depends,  the  Man  must  suffer.  The  suffering  of  the  Man, 
however,  has  efficacy  only  because  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.  For  it  is  "  the  world,"  the  sinful  human 
nature,  that  needs  to  be  "  reconciled."  God  loves  the  world,  and 
in  this  originates  the  whole  method  of  atonement  and  redemption. 
But  the  world  hates  God,  and  only  the  "  power  "  which  works  in 
regenerating  grace  can  kill  the  evil  spirit  that  is  in  it,  and  fill  it 
with  answering  love.  The  suffering  Saviour ;  the  new-creating 
Spirit,     "  By  price  and  by  power." 

(390.)  Forgiveness  with  God. — A  peasant  was  met  one  day  by 
his  priest,  who  remonstrated  about  his  absence  from  confession.  He 
replied,  that  if  he  did  confess,  was  he,  the  priest,  able  to  give  him 
absolution  for  every  sin  ?  His  reply  wa3  that  he  could  not. 
"  What,  then,  am  I  to  do  with  those  sins  for  which  you  can  give 
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no  absolution  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  You  must  pray  to  God  for 
forgiveness."  "  In  that  case,"  said  he,  •'  I  had  rather  pray  to  God 
at  once  without  coming  to  you  at  alL"  This  silenced  the  priest  at 
once,  and  he  turned  away. 

(391.)  Luther  8  Conflict  with  the  Devil. — When  Martin  Luther 
awoke  to  a  89nse  of  his  danger,  Satan,  either  in  reality  or  in  a  dream, 
appeared  in  the  depth  of  the  night  and  charged  him  with  all  the 
sins  and  scandals  of  his  past  life.  Luther,  with  that  self-possession 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  said  to  Satan,  "  Take  up  the  slate 
that  lies  upon  the  table  and  write  down  all  the  sins  of  which  I 
have  ever  been  guilty."  Satan,  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
accusing  a  child  of  God,  took  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  a  long  and 
painful  roll  of  the  real  and  imputed  sins  of  Luther.  "  Have  you 
written  all  ?  "  said  Luther.  "  Fes,"  replied  Satan,  "  and  a  black 
and  dark  catalogue  it  is,  enough  to  deter  you  from  making  any 
attempt  to  reclaim  others  until  you  have  purified  and  reclaimed 
yourself."  Luther  replied,  "  Take  up  the  slate  and  write  as  I  shall 
dictate  to  you.  My  sins  are  many,  my  transgressions  in  the  sight  of 
an  infinitely  holy  God  are  countless  as  the  hairs  of  my  head  ;  but, 
Satan,  after  the  last  sin  you  have  recorded  write  the  announcement 
which  I  shall  repeat  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  first  chapter, 
and  seventh  verse  : '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  cleanseth 
from  all  sin."'  Luther  attained  peace,  and  Satan  obtained  no  ad- 
vantage over  him. 

(392.)  The  Only  True  Rest. — The  needle's  point  in  the  seaman's 
compass  never  stands  still,  but  quivers  and  shakes  till  it  comes  right 
against  the  North  Pole ;  the  wise  men  of  the  East  never  stood 
still  till  they  were  right  against  the  star  which  appeared  unto 
them,  and  the  star  itself  never  stood  still  till  it  came  right  against 
that  other  star  which  shone  more  brightly  in  the  manger  than  the 
sun  did  in  the  firmament ;  and  Noah's  dove  could  find  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot  all  the  while  she  was  fluttering  over  the  flood, 
till  she  returned  to  the  ark  with  an  olive-branch  in  her  mouth. 
So  the  heart  of  every  true  Christian,  which  is  the  turtle-dove  of 
Jesus  Christ,  can  find  no  rest  all  the  while  she  is  hovering  over  the 
waters  of  this  world,  till  it  have  silver  wings  of  a  dove,  and  with 
the  olive-branch  of  faith,  fly  to  the  true  Noah,  which  signifieth 
rest,  till  Christ  puts  forth  His  hand  out  of  the  ark,  and  taking  it 
in,  receives  it  to  Himself. — R.  Clark. 

(393.)  The  Righteousness  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel.— An. 
Indian  and  a  white  man,  being  at  worship  together,  were  both 
struck  with  conviction  by  the  same  sermon.  The  Indian  was 
shortly  after  brought  to  rejoice  in  pardoning  mercy  ;  the  white 
man  was  for  a  long  time  under  distress  of  mind,  and  at  times  al- 
most ready  to  despair  ;  but  at  length  was  brought  to  a  comfort- 
able sense  of  forgiving  love.    Some  time  after,  meetiag  his  Indian 
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brother,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — "How  is  it  that  I  should  be 
so  long  under  conviction,  when  you  found  comfort  so  soon  ?  " 
"  Oh,  brother !  "  replied  the  Indian,  "  me  tell  you  ;  there  come 
along  a  rich  prince,  he  propose  to  give  you  a  new  coat ;  you  look 
at  your  coat  and  say,  '  I  don't  know,  my  coat  pretty  good,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  do  a  little  longer.'  He  then  oiFer  me  a  new  coat ;  I 
look  on  my  old  blanket,  I  say,  '  this  good  for  nothing,  I  fling  it 
right  away,  and  accept  the  new  coat.'  Just  so,  brother,  you  try 
to  make  your  old  righteousness  do  for  some  time,  you  loth  to  give 
it  up ;  but  me,  poor  Indian,  had  none,  therefore  I  glad  at  once  to 
receive  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

(394.)  Wesley  on  Salvation  by  Faith. — Nothing  but  the  preach- 
ing of  this  great  doctrine  can  effectually  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  Koniish  delusion  amongst  us.  It  is  endless  to  attack,  one  by 
one,  all  the  errors  of  that  Church.  But  salvation  by  faith  strikes 
at  the  root,  and  all  fall  at  once  where  this  is  established !  It  was 
this  doctrine  which  our  Church  justly  call 3  "  the  strong  rock  and 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,"  that  first  drove  Popery  out 
of  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  is  this  alone  can  keep  it  out.  For  this 
reason  the  adversary  so  rages  whenever  '  salvation  by  faith '  is  de- 
clared to  the  world.  For  this  reason  did  he  stir  up  earth  and 
hell  to  destroy  those  who  first  preached  it;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  knowing  that  faith  alone  could  overturn  the  foundations  of 
his  kingdom,  did  he  call  forth  all  his  forces,  and  employ  all  his 
arts  of  lies  and  calumny  to  affright  Martin  Luther  from  reviving  it. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  thereat,  for  as  that  man  of  God  observes,  'How 
would  it  enrage  a  proud,  strong  man  armed,  to  be  stopped  and  set 
at  nought  by  a  little  child  coming  against  him  with  a  reed  in  his 
hand  !  Especially  when  he  knew  that  little  child  would  surely 
overthrow  him  and  tread  him  under  foot ! '  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus  ! 
Thus  hath  thy  strength  ever  been  made  perfect  in  weakness  !  Go 
forth  then,  thou  little  child  that  believest  in  Him,  and  his  right 
hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things  !  Though  thou  art  helpless 
and  weak  as  an  infant  of  days,  the  strong  man  shall  not  be  able 
to  stand  before  thee  !  Thou  shalt  prevail  over  him,  and  subdue 
him,  and  overthrow  him,  and  trample  him  under  thy  feet !  Thou 
shalt  march  on  under  the  great  Captain  of  thy  salvation, '  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,'  until  all  thine  enemies  are  destroyed,  and 
*  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.' " 

(395.)  The  Welcome  Message. — Sometime  ago  a  minister  preach- 
ing in  a  neglected  part  of  a  large  town  in  England,  took  for  his 
text,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.  John  iii.  16.  A  large  num- 
ber of  toil-worn  and  weather-beaten  men  assembled  to  hear  the 
Word  of  Life.  At  the  close,  many  of  them  publicly  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  service,  and  wished  the  gentleman  to  visit 
them  again  and  hold  a  similar  service.     One  man,  somewhat  ad- 
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vanced  in  life,  very  poorly  clad,  and  with  a  strong  Hibernian 
accent,  exclaimed,  "  That's  the  message,  sir,  I  have  long  wanted 
to  hear.  I've  been  as  miserable  as  sin  and  the  devil  could  make 
me  the  last  nine  months.  I  could  get  no  rest  night  or  day.  My 
conscience  was  troublesome,  and  I  knew  I  could  never  be  at  peace 
till  I  obtained  the  pardon  of  my  sins.  I  went  to  the  priest  and 
made  confession  and  did  penance,  and  not  a  bit  of  ease  could  I 
obtain,  and  now  I  see  its  Jesus  Christ  who  must  pardon  me  and 
speak  peace  to  my  troubled  soul.  I'll  go  to  Him  at  once  and  con- 
fess all  my  sins,  and  believe  in  Him  with  all  my  heart." 

(396.)  The  Super-abounding s  of  Grace. — "  Where  sin  abounded, 
grace  hath  much  more  abounded."  li  Through  the  offence  of  one 
many  were  dead."  And  as  men  multiplied,  the  offense  abounded. 
The  waters  deluged  the  world,  but  could  not  wash  away  the 
dreadful  stain.  Tne  fire  fell  from  heaven,  but  could  not  burn  out 
the  accursed  plague.  The  earth  opened  her  mouth,  but  could  not 
swallow  up  the  monster  sin.  The  law  thundered  forth  its  threat 
from  the  thick  darkness  on  Sinai,  but  could  not  restrain,  by  all  its 
terrors,  the  children  of  disobedience.  Still  the  offense  abounded, 
and  multiplied  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  It  waxed  bold,  and 
pitched  its  tents  on  Calvary,  and  nailed  the  Law-giver  to  a  tree. 
But  in  that  conflict  sin  received  its  mortal  wound.  The  victim 
was  the  victor.  He  fell,  but  in  His  fall  He  crushed  the  foe.  He 
died  unto  sin,  but  sin  and  death  were  crucified  upon  His  cross. 
Where  sin  abounded  to  condemn,  grace  hath  much  more  abounded 
to  justify.  Where  sin  abounded  to  corrupt,  grace  hath  much 
more  abounded  to  purify.  Where  sin  abounded  to  harden, 
grace  hath  much  more  abounded  to  soften  and  subdue. 
Where  sin  abounded  to  imprison  men,  grace  hath  much  more 
abounded  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.  Where  sin 
abounded  to  break  the  law  and  dishonour  the  Lawgiver, 
grace  hath  much  more  abounded  to  repair  tbe  breach 
and  efface  the  stain.  Where  sin  abounded  to  consume 
the  soul  as  with  unquenchable  fire  and  a  gnawing  worm,  grace 
hath  much  more  abounded  to  extinguish  the  flame  and  heal 
the  wound.  Grace  hath  abounded !  It  hath  established  its  throne 
on  the  merit  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings.  It  hath  put  on  the 
crown,  and  laid  hold  of  the  golden  sceptre,  and  spoiled  the  dominion 
of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  the  gates  of  the  great  cemetery  are 
thrown  open,  and  there  is  the  beating  of  a  new  life-pulse  through- 
out its  wretched  population,  and  Immortality  is  walking  among 
the  tombs ! — Christmas  Evans. 

(897.)  The  Freedom  of  Salvation. — I  was  told  lately  by  a  young 
man  who  had  been  in  Scotland,  that  he  came  one  day  to  a  gate, 
when  the  gato-keeper's  little  girl  ran  down  and  shut  it,  saying, 
"You  have  not  to  pay  anything  to  pass;  you  have  only  to  say, 
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k  Please  allow  me  to  go  through.' "  The  young  man  did  as  he 
was  directed,  and  simply  repeated,  "  Please  allow  me  to  go 
through,"  and  the  gate  was  immediately  opened.  The  owner  just 
wished  to  preserve  the  right  of  entrance ;  that  was  all.  So,  simply 
"  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." — Spurgeon. 

(398.) — Preaching  Christ  to  the  Heathen. — The  earliest  English 
missionaries  to  the  Pacific  Islands  toiled  long  without  any  outward 
show  of  success.  In  no  savage  could  the  ambition  be  aroused  to 
be  anything  better  than  a  savage,  and  no  Pagan  heart  was  softened 
towards  Christianity.  The  missionaries  instructed  the  people 
earnestly  respecting  the  follies  and  atrocities  of  Heathenism,  and 
said  enough  to  convince  even  the  lowest  intellect  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Christian  system.  But  no  heart  responded,  and 
no  will  relented.  When  at  length  hope  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  a 
missionary,  while  reading  aloud  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  was  surprised  by  the  exclamation  of  a  chief,  in  a  tone  of 
excitement  and  wonder, — "  What  words  are  those  ?  Let  me  hear 
those  words  again."  Trembling,  and  grateful  even  to  tears,  under 
this  first  sign  of  inquiry,  the  reader  probably  threw  all  his  own 
feelings  into  his  voice,  while  he  repeated  the  sentence,  tenderly 
and  earnestly, — "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  Weeping  and  overwhelmed,  the  old 
Pagan  asked  again  and  again,  if  this  was  true, — if  it  could  be  true. 
It  was  the  story  of  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  He  heard  and 
believed ;  and  this  was  the  first  sheaf  in  the  Otaheitan  harvest. 
A  converted  Heathen  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe  related  his 
own  experience  as  follows : — "  While  I  was  an  idolator,  a 
missionary  came  to  my  people,  and  told  us  that  it  was  wrong  in  us 
to  lie,  and  rob  our  neighbours,  and  kill  one  another.  We  told  him 
to  go  away ;  for  we  knew  all  that  before.  Another  came  and 
preached  to  us  that  there  was  a  great  God  above  who  made  us,  and 
who  would  punish  us  if  we  were  wicked.  We  told  him  we  under- 
stood that  before  he  came,  and  we  did  not  want  him.  At  length 
one  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  visited  us.  He  came  to  my  cabin, 
and  sat  down  by  me,  and  told  me  that  God  came  to  this  wicked 
world ;  that  He  took  a  body  like  mine,  to  suffer  and  die  for  me ; 
that  He  did  it  because  He  loved  me,  and  wished  to  wipe  out  my 
sins,  and  make  me  good,  and  raise  me  to  heaven.  Then  I  felt  bad 
for  my  sins,  and  then  I  loved  Jesus.  That  man  was  my  friend. 
He  brought  me  good  news,  such  as  I  wanted  to  hear." 

(399.)  Christ,  the  Minister's  Theme. — Dr.  South  declares  that 
the  text,  the  theme,  the  language  and  the  application  of  a  sermon 
should  be  Christ.     The  following  well  illustrates  his  meaning  : — 

A  young  man  had  been  preaching  in  the  presence  of  a  venerable 
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divine,  and  after  he  had  done  he  went  to  the  old  minister  and 
said — 

u  What  do  you  think  of  my  sermon  ?" 

"  A  very  poor  sermon,  indeed,"  said  he. 

"  A  poor  sermon  ?"  said  the  young  man ;  "  it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  study  it." 

<l  Ay,  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Why,  did  you  not  think  my  explanation  of  the  text  a  very 
good  one  ?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  old  preacher,  "  very  good  indeed." 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  say  it  is  a  poor  sermon  ?  Didn't  you 
think  the  metaphors  were  appropriate  and  the  arguments  conclu- 
sive ?" 

"  Yes,  they  were  very  good,  as  far  as  that  goes ;  but  still  it  was 
a  very  poor  sermon." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  think  it  was  a  poor  sermon  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  there  was  no  Christ  in  it." 

"  Well,''  said  the  young  man,  "  Christ  was  not  in  the  text ;  we 
are  not  to  be  preaching  Christ  always ;  we  must  preach  what  is 
in  the  text." 

So  the  old  man  said — 

'•  Don't  you  know,  young  man,  that  from  every  town,  and  every 
village,  and  every  little  hamlet  in  England,  wherever  it  may  be, 
there  is  a  road  to  London  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  divine,  "  and  so  from  every  text  in  Scripture 
there  is  a  road  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Scripture — that  is,  Christ. 
And,  my  dear  brother,  your  business  is,  when  you  get  a  text,  to 
say,  '  Now,  what  is  the  road  to  Christ  ?'  and  then  preach  a  sermon 
running  along  the  road  to  the  great  metropolis — Christ.  And," 
said  he,  "  I  have  not  yet  found  a  text  that  has  not  a  road  to  Christ 
in  it.  If  I  should,  I  would  make  one.  I  would  go  over  hedge 
and  ditch,  but  I  would  get  at  my  Master,  for  the  sermon  cannot 
do  any  good  unless  there  is  a  savour  of  Christ  in  it." 

(400.)  A  Di/ing  Charge. — A  minister  taking  leave  of  a  devoted 
Christian  who  was  near  the  end  of  life's  journey,  said,  "  Have  you 
any  words  of  encouragement  for  me  in  my  work  as  a  Christian 
minister  ?"  "  O  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  have.  Go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in  ;  assure  them  there 
is  yet  room  !  That  Saviour  who  has  pardoned  my  sins  will  for- 
give the  vilest  sinner.  Tell  them  all  to  come !  Christ  died  for 
all,  and  all  may  come  and  live."  Turning  her  eyes  to  the  old 
family  Bible,  she  clasped  it  to  her  heart  and  exclaimed,  "  Precious 
volume !  thou  hast  been  a  lamp  to  my  feet !  "  and  then  handing  it 
to  me,  she  said,  uO,  Brother  Gaddis!  take  this  blessed  Word  of 
God  ;  send  it  to  the  heathen ;  publish  its  blessed  truths  wherever 
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you  go ;  declare  its  threatenings,  proclaim  to  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden  its  precious  promises,  and  tell  them  it  comforts  me  in  my 
sickness !  And,  O  tell  them,  for  me,  it  suits  every  case,  and  is 
adapted  to  every  condition." 

(401.)  The  Distressed  Sinner  Comforted. — John  Bunyan  was 
walking  one  day  in  a  field,  in  great  trouble  of  soul  at  the  discovery 
of  his  own  vileness,  and  not  knowing  how  to  be  justified  with 
God,  when  he  heard,  as  he  imagined,  a  voice  saying  to  him,  "  Your 
righteousness  is  in  heaven."  He  went  into  his  house  and  took  his 
Bible,  thinking  to  find  there  the  very  words  that  had  thus  sounded 
in  his  heart.  He  did  not  discover  the  identical  expression,  but 
many  a  passage  of  Scripture  proclaimed  the  same  truth,  and 
showed  him  that  Jesus,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  complete 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

(402.)  The  Cross  of  Christ. — The  cross  is  the  foundation  of  a 
church's  prosperity.  No  church  will  ever  be  honoured  in  which 
Christ  crucified  is  not  continually  lifted  up.  Nothing  whatever 
can  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  cross.  Without  it  all  things  may 
be  done  decently,  and  in  order.  Without  it  there  may  be  splendid 
ceremonies,  beautiful  music,  gorgeous  churches,  learned  ministers, 
crowded  communion  tables,  huge  collections  for  the  poor.  But 
without  the  cross  no  good  will  be  done.  Dark  hearts  will  not  be 
enlightened.  Proud  hearts  will  not  be  humbled.  Mourning  hearts 
will  not  be  comforted.  Fainting  hearts  will  not  be  cheered.  Ser- 
mons about  the  Catholic  Church  and  an  apostolic  ministry — ser- 
mons about  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — sermons  about  unity 
and  schism — sermons  about  fasts  and  communion — sermons  about 
fathers  and  saints — such  sermons  will  never  make  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  sermons  about  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  may  amuse 
some.  They  will  feed  none.  A  gorgeous  banqueting  room,  and 
splendid  gold  plate  on  the  table,  will  never"  make  up  to  a  hungry 
man  for  the  want  of  food.  Christ  crucified  is  God's  grand  ordi- 
nance for  doing  good  to  men.  Whenever  a  church  keeps  back 
Christ  crucified,  or  puts  anything  whatever  in  that  foremost  place 
which  Christ  crucified  should  have,  from  that  moment  a  church 
ceases  to  be  useful.  Without  Christ  crucified  in.  her  pulpits,  a 
church  is  little  better  than  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  a  dead  car- 
case, a  well  without  water,  a  barren  fig  tree,  a  sleeping  watchman, 
a  silent  trumpet,  a  dumb  witness,  an  ambassador  without  terms  of 
peace,  a  messenger  without  tidings,  a  lighthouse  without  fire,  a 
stumbling  block  to  weak  believers,  a  comfort  to  infidels,  a  hotbed 
for  formalism,  a  joy  to  the  devil,  and  an  offence  to  God. 

(403.)  Christ  the  Christian's  Hope  in  Death. — We  are  told  that 
Bengel,  the  great  German  scholar,  when  upon  his  death-bed,  re- 
quested a  dear  friend  to  read  to  him  the  sacred  Scriptures.    When 
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the  reader  came  to  the  passage,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  s 
Son,  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  the  dying  man  stopped  him,  saying, 
"Add  no  more,  it  is  enough;  I  shall  die  on  these  words.'  His 
rigorous  and  cultivated  intellect  had  laid  in  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge ;  he  had  gone  the  round  of  the  sciences,  and  pressed  his  way 
through  the  thick  fog-banks  of  metaphysical  and  theological  specu- 
lations, till  he  had  found  the  only  resting-place— faith  in  a  Saviour's 

death. 

"  I  have  taken  much  pains,"  says  the  learned  Selden,  "  to  know 
every  thing  that  was  esteemed  worth  knowing  amongst  men  ;  but 
with  all  my  disquisitions  and  reading,  nothing  now  remains  with 
me  to  comfort  me,  at  the  close  of  life,  but  this  passage  of  St.  Paul, 
i  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'  To  this  I  cleave,  and 
herein  I  find  rest." 

A  young  man  in  Denbeighshire,  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
requested  his  father  to  give  him  his  Testament.  He  received  it, 
and  opened  it,  but  soon  found  that  the  sight  of  his  eyes  had  de- 
parted. Returning  the  book  to  his  father,  he  said,  ''  Father,  I  can- 
not see  to  read;  you  must  lead  for  me.  Turn  to  1  John,  chapter 
xi.,  verses  1  and  2."  With  weeping  eyes  and  a  tremulous  voice, 
the  old  man  read  the  passage.  When  he  uttered  the  words,  il  And 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  the  youth  said,  "  That  is 
enough.  Now,  dear  father,  place  my  finger  on  those  precious 
words."  This  was  done,  and  with  his  finger  resting  on  the  dying 
testimony,  and  his  soul  trusting  in  Christ,  he  gently  resigned  his 
•spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  loving  Redeemer  and  Advocate." 

(404. )  Three  Wonders  in  Heaven. — John  Newton  said  :  "  When 
I  got  to  heaven,  I  shall  see  three  wonders  there.  The  first  won- 
der will  be  to  see  so  many  people  there  whom  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  ;  the  second  wonder  will  be  to  miss  many  people  whom  I  did 
expect  to  see ;  and  the  third  and  greatest  wonder  of  all  will  be 
to  find  myself  there." 

(40-").)  Christ  Triumphant. — Archimedes,  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher, felt  so  strongly  the  power  of  mechanical  forces  that  he  said, 
4'  Give  me  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  my  lever,  and  I  will  move 
the  world  ;"  but  he  could  find  no  such  fulcrum.  But  God  has 
provided  a  fulcrum  for  us  and  pointed  out  the  lever  ;  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  influence  is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  we  rest  our  lever, 
the  Word,  to  elevate  the  world  from  sin  to  righteousness  "  What," 
said  a  skilful  Brahmin  to  a  solitary  missionary,  "  you  talk  about 
converting  India  to  the  Christian  religion  ?  Chee,  chee  !  it  can- 
not be  done !  Do  you  see  that  forest  (a  strip  stretching  some 
twenty-five  miles)  ?  You  might  as  well  take  an  axe  and  fell  that 
forest !"'  "  Done  !"  said  the  pale-faced  Englishman.  "  I  can  do 
it.     But,  mark  you !  every  stick  I  cut  will  be  a  handle  for  another 
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axe,  and  another,  and  another,  and  yet  another,  until  the  wood 
rings  with  the  strokes  of  the  fellers,  and  every  branch  shall  be 
lopped  off,  and  every  trunk  shall  be  laid  low."  And  every  convert 
to  Christ  becomes  a  handle  for  another  axe,  until  every  twig  and 
branch  of  heathenism  shall  fall  and  be  found  no  more. 

(406.)  Power  of  the  Atonement. — On  the  ground  of  morality 
the  advocates  of  propitiation  hold  a  strong  position.  Systems 
which  ignore  the  Atonement  lack  regenerative  power  and  aggres- 
sive enterprise.  They  have  no  missionary  institutions  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  have  done  little  to  reform  the  vicious  and  crimi- 
nal classes  of  our  own  country,  and  nothing  to  give  the  light  of 
truth  and  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  the  perishing  myriads  of 
heathendom.  But  the  preaching  of  the  cross  transformed  ancient 
Rome ;  it  won  the  victories  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  has  erected 
far  and  wide  the  memorials  of  its  wondrous  power.  In  these  times, 
when  Christ  crucified  is  to  the  Ritualists  a  "  stumbling-block," 
and  to  the  Rationalists  il  foolishness,"  we  are  thankful  for  another 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  every- 
thing that  is  vital  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  individuals 
and  nations. 

(407.)  The  Importance  of  Christ's  Resurrection. — Present  and 
future  are  alike  bound  up  in  our  belief  of  our  Master's  Resurrection 
arid  Ascension ;  and  dreary  indeed  must  this  present  be,  and  gloomy 
and  clouded  that  future,  if  our  belief  in  our  risen  Lord  be  uncer- 
tain, partial,  or  precarious.  We  may  think  perchance  that  we  are 
free  to  speculate,  to  poise  historical  credibilities,  to  boast  the 
liberty  of  a  suspended  assent  to  what  seems  all  too  objective  and 
material  for  the  falsely  spiritualizing  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  We  may  think  so  now ;  but  when  the  end  draws  near, 
when  sorrows  break  us,  when  age  weakens,  when  darkness  begins 
to  close  around  us,  where  will  all  such  licence  of  thought  be,  and 
what  will  it  avail  us  ?  How  shall  dust  and  ashes  hope  to  ascend 
into  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  if  it  cannot  feel  with  all  the  fulness 
of  conviction  that  One  who  was  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh,  has  entered  into  those  realms  before  us,  and  has  taken  up 
our  very  nature,  glorified  and  beatified,  to  the  Right  Hand  of 
the  Everlasting  Father  ?  May  this  thought  ever  teach  us  to 
ascend  heavenward  in  soul  and  spirit  now,  to  learn  the  path  and 
to  know  the  way,  that  so  we  may  ascend  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
hereafter. — Bishop  Ei/licott. 

(408.)  The  Believer's  interest  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. — 
Women  were  first  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  they  seem  still  to  take  the  lead.  Says  one  of 
these  holy  women :  "  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ  depends  our 
eternal  all.    Upon  that  single  and  glorious  truth  hinges  every 
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other."  In  her  last  illness  she  said :  "  I  wish  you  to  keep  my 
poor  wandering  mind  fixed  upon  that  one  blessed  truth — Christ's 
glorious  resurrection  ;  for  if  Uhrist  rose  again,  and  is  alive,  I  shall 
certainly  rise  and  live  with  Him  for  ever."  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  the  rising  of  His  people  at  the  last  day,  are  inseparably  united, 
and  both  are  the  very  heart  and  strength  of  the  Gospel. 

(409.)  The  Glorification  of  Jesus. — The  glorification  of  Jesus  is 
the  pledge  of  our  future  glorification.  1  John  ill.  1,  2.  Study 
the  description  of  the  transfigured  Jesus,  with  his  face  shining  as 
the  sun,  and  his  raiment  white  as  the  light.  John  saw  that  im- 
pressive sight,  and  carried  it  evermore  as  a  dazzling  photograph 
imprinted  upon  the  tablet  of  his  memory.  But  on  the  isle  of 
Patnios  a  being  appeared  to  him  all  radiant  with  glory,  and  John 
fell  down  to  worship.  His  long-absent,  beloved  Master  seemed 
to  stand  before  him.  There  could  be  no  mistake,  for  on  his 
bosom  he  had  leaned.  When  lo  !  this  brilliant  form,  rivalling  in 
dazzling  spleodours  the  transfigured  person  of  Jesus,  forbids  the 
worship  of  John,  saying,  ''I  am  of  thy  fellow-servants  the 
prophets."  A  mortal  man  was  so  transformed  as  to  be  mistaken 
by  John  for  the  Lord  of  Glory.  Thus  shall  you  and  I  be  like 
Him,  our  Elder  Brother,  the  first  fruits  from  the  dead,  the  pledge 
and  pattern  of  our  resurrection  and  of  glorified  bodies.  The  old 
Roman  patricians  put  to  death  their  younger  offspring,  and  the 
modern  English  aristocracy  disinherit  them,  in  order  to  aggrandise 
the  titled  heir.  But  this  family  is  unlike  the  rich  and  noble 
families  of  this  world,  in  the  fact  that  its  head  desires  to  multiply 
its  members,  having  for  them  an  inexhaustible  inheritance.  Sordid 
and  selfish  men  form  marriage  alliances  for  themselves  and  their 
children  where  the  dividend  is  large  and  the  devisor  is  small,  in 
order  to  secure  the  greater  inheritance.  But  the  estate  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  so  immense,  exhaustless,  and  absolutely  infinite, 
that  the  devisor  cannot  be  so  large  as  to  diminish  the  portion  of 
any  one — 

"  The  more  that  come  with  free  good  will 
'Twill  make  the  feast  the  better  still." 

Friend,  to  become  a  member  of  this  family  you  must  be  born 
again.— Rev.  D.  Steele. 


&fo  Cftrtet  Eeacettfr  into  p!eli? 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XVII. 

HE  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ's  human  soul  into 
hell,  a  mere  human  opinion  founded  upon  two  or  three 
passages  of  Scripture,  which,  at  first  sight,  S9em  to 
favour  such  an  idea.  (1)  There  is  no  express  declara- 
tion in  the  Bible  that  He  descended  into  hell ;  and  (2) 
Nether  is  this  article  found  in  the  most  ancient  Christian  creeds, 
when  rightly  explained.  Those  creeds  which  had  the  article  of 
Christ's  descent  into  hell,  did  not  contain  the  article  relating  to  his 
burial,  and  those  which  omitted  the  former  contained  the  latter. 
Doubtless  both  articles  were  eventually  conjoined  in  subsequent 
creeds. 

(a)  Rufinus,  of  the  5th  century,  says (( The  Papal  Church  men- 
tioned the  burial  only  and  without  adding  '  He  descended  into  hell.' 

(b)  Vossius  says,  "  The  Churches  of  the  East  generally  under- 
stood by  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  what  the  Churches  of  the  West 
denominated  by  his  burial."— Hp.  342-344. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  and  by  whom  these  synonymous 
expressions  began  to  be  regarded  as  of  different  meaning : — (1) 
Erasmus  says  it  was  done  about  a.d.  1365,  by  Thomas  Acquinas  ; 
(2)  others  say  it  was  done  as  early  as  a.d.  359  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  passages  examined  : — (1)  Psa.  xvi.  10  ;  the  word 
soul  is  taken  by  Witsius  and  Beza  to  mean  the  person,  or,  more 
particularly,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  term  hell  to  signify  the 
grave.  Reasons  : — 1st,  Nephesh  is  rendered  dead  body  ;  and  2nd, 
Sheol  sometimes  means  the  grave.  This  explanation  plausible,  but 
objectionable,  as  (a)  doing  violence  to  the  text,  and  (5)  by  explain- 
ing away  its  natural  meaning.  Soul  in  this  passage  signifies  the 
Saviour's  human  soul,  and  Sheol  the  invisible  and  separate  state  of 
disembodied  spirits,  without  any  reference  to  their  happiness  or 
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misery,  and  not  the  place  of  torment.    Wesley's  note  on  Acts  ii.  27, 
noticed.— Pp.  344-346. 

(2)1  Pet.  iii.  18-20  considered.  "  The  spirit  by  which  Christ 
was  quickened  means  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  might  he 
read,  "  in  which  he  went,"  &c. — Bishop  Horsley  and  W  Carpenter. 
This  view  is  semi-popish,  unsound,  and  incompatible  with  the 
evident  meaning  of  other  passages  of  Scripture.  He  preached  by 
righteous  Noah  to  the  disobedient  and  degenerate  people  living  in 
the  days  of  the  patriarch  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whose  influence  He  was  Himself  quickened  and  raised  from  the 
dead  — P  347 

(a)  The  persons  to  whom  Christ  preached.  The  Antediluvians — 
spirits  confined  in  the  prison  of  hell,  and  not,  as  Dr.  A  Clarke  says, 
**  prisoners  under  Divine  arrest  and  condemnation  in  the  days  of 
Noah ; "  (6)  the  time  when  he  preached  to  them.  It  was  while 
they  lived  in  bodies  upon  earth,  or,  when  once  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Compare  1  Pet.  iv.  6.  The 
govpel  was  preached  to  the  Antediluvians  while  they  were  living, 
but  they  are  now  dead,  and  imprisoned  in  hell  for  rejecting  that 
preaching. — See  Wesley  and  Burkett ;  (c)  Christ  preached  to  them 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ministry  of  Noab. 

Many  reasons  given  why  Christ  preached  to  them  : — (1)  Some 
say  it  was  to  display  to  lost  souls  and  devils  the  power  of  His  kingdom 
and  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  them ;  (2)  or  to  announce  salva- 
tion to  the  fathers  and  exalt  them  to  heaven ;  (3)  or  to  free  the 
damned  from  thence  and  to  reprieve  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  they  shall  be  remanded  to  eternal  flames.  The  first  of  these 
notions  is  erroneous. — Pp.  348-351. 

(1)  The  Scripture  does  not  teach  that  there  is  a  Limhus  Patrumf 
or  a  place  contiguous  to  purgatory ;  but  that  departed  souls  go  im- 
mediately to  a  fixed  state  of  happiness  or  misery ;  (2)  Neither  do 
they  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  which  is  (a)  derogatory  to 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  well  as  erroneous  and  dangerous. — 
Doddridge  quoted. — Pp.  351-353. 

Passages  of  Scripture  which  show  : — 

1.  That  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  at  death  it  not  only  lives  in 
conscious  activity,  but  that  it  enters  into  an  unchangeable  state  of 
being.— Luke  xVi.  19-28  ;  xx.  37,  38 ;  xxiii.  42-43;  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8 ; 
Phil,  i,  23,  24. 

2.  Passages  which  Pajnsts  urge  in  support  of  a  Purqatory  : — Matt, 
v.  25,  26 ;  xii.  32 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  10-15  ;  xv.  29  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19. 

3.  While  Protestants  hold  that  the  Papists  pervert  the  above 
Scriptures  in  urging  them  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  Purgatory, 
they  regard  the  following  as  in  direct  opposition  to  such  a  doctrine  : 
Isa.  lvii.  2 ;  Luke  xvi.  2J ;  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  v.  8 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13  j 
xxii.  11. 
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4.  Such  a  doctrine  is  derogatory  to  the  atonement  of  Christ: — 
Matt  iii.  7-10  ;  Acts  iv.  12  ;  Gal  ii.  16.  It  is  so  by  turning  man's 
attention  from  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  supposed 
virtue  of  his  own  ;  and  encourages  him  to  depend  upon  them  for 
salvation. 


Wht  JJvtcstfcootr  of  Gltrfet* 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XVIII. 

The  work  of  redemption  not  completed  until  Jesus  Christ  as- 
cended into  heaven  and  officiated  as  High  Priest  or  ♦'  Mediator 
of  the  better  covenant."  Among  the  evidences  of  His  ascension 
the  following  are  to  be  noticed  : — 

(1.)  The  apostles  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  ascension,  and  were 
informed  by  the  aDgels  that  He  had  been  "  taken  up  from  them 
into  heaven^  Acts  i.  10,  11.  Also  St.  Stephen's  and  St.  John's 
visions.  Acts  vii.  56 ;  Rev.  i.  17,  18. 

(2.)  As  a  proof  of  His  ascension  into  heaven,  and  that  He  is 
"  glorified  with  the  Father,"  He  received  and  bestowed  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

(3.)  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  took  His  seat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  that  He  might  officiate  as  High 
Priest  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  in  that  capacity  consum- 
mate the  work  of  atonement  by  pleading  the  infinite  efficacy  of 
His  blood  on  behalf  of  mankind. — Pp.  354-357. 

As  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
Christian  system,  we  offer  a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  it : — 

(1.)  As  Jesus  Christ  could  not  have  been  our  High  Priest  had 
He  remained  upon  the  earth  ;  that  is,  He  could  not  complete  the 
service  answerable  to  His  sacerdotal  appointment ;  it  was  neces- 
sary that  He  should  ascend  into  the  "  holy  place  made  without 
hands."  His  entry  into  heaven  corresponds  with  the  entry  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest  into  the  most  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.   Heb.  ix.  24. 

(2.)  As  to  the  manner  of  His  intercession  much  cannot  be  said. 
Still,  from  various  representations  relative  to  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Christ,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that,  as  a  priest,  His 
manner  of  intercession  is  real;  but  whether  actual  and  vocal,  or 
only  virtual,  we  cannot  say.  He  intercedes  by  showing  Himself 
as  man's  surety,  and  as  having  met  all  the  requirements  of  divine 
justice  in  His  vicarious  sufferings.  Through  Him  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  of  the  saints  are  offered  unto  the  Father.  He  is, 
moreover,  our  sole  Advocate  or  Mediator. — Wesley  quoted. 
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(3.)  As  "a  priest  denotes  a  person  commissioned  by  divine  autho- 
ity  to  offer  up  a  real  sacrifice  to  God,"  there  can  be  but  one  priest 
n  the  Christian  Church.  Christ  alone  sustains  that  Office.  Hence 
;he  instituted  priesthood  of  Papists,  Mormons,  and  others,  is  false 
ind  anti-scriptural,  and  traceable  to  ignorance,  pride,  and  super- 
itition.— Pp.  357-361. 

The  history  of  a  priesthood  in  the  Christian  Church  dates  from 
he  second  century,  "  when  the  Jews,  by  the  second  destruction  of 
Terusalem,  were  bereaved  of  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  their 
Government  to  its  former  grandeur,  the  notion  that  the  ministers 
>f  Christianity  succeeded  to  the  character  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Tewish  priesthood,  was  industriously  propagated  by  the  Christian 
loctors/'— Pp.  362-363. 

Texts  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ : — Heb.  viii.  4-6  ;  ix.  6-12, 
>3,  24 ;  vii.  25, 28  j  ix.  11,  12 ;  xiiL  15  ;  iv.  15  ;  Eph.  v.  2. 


£He  ftttt$*rttf|)  of   Chrtet* 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XIX. 

I.  Christ's  Kingship  promised  under  the  Old  Testament,  and 
ypified  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  His  being  King,  an  evidence  of 
3is  having  completed  the  work  of  redemption. 

II.  Christ  is  King  by  (1)  "  legal  investiture  "  ;  and  (2)  "  as  a 
eward  of  His  voluntary  humiliation  and  obedience  unto  death." 

III.  Christ  must  reign  as  King  until  all  His  enemies  are  put 
inder  His  feet.  These  enemies  are  twofold — 1.  temporal;  2. 
piritual.  Among  the  first  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  ancient  times 
vere  His  bitterest  enemies.  They  took  counsel  together  to  destroy 
3is  Kingdom — Nero,  Domitian,  Dioclesian. — Pp.  364-367 

IV.  By  the  Kingdom  and  reign  of  Christ,  we  sometimes  under- 
tand  the  empire  of  grace,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  a  period 
lehen  Christ  shall  universally  reign  amongst  mankind.  The 
Millenium,  or  reign  of  Christ  for  "  a  thousand  years?  much  dis- 
:ussed.     Two  opinions : — 

(1.)  That  He  will  reign  personally  a  thousand  years. 

(2.)  That  He  will  reign  universally  by  the  powerful  operations 
if  His  grace,  preceded  by  some  mighty  displays  of  His  sovereign 
tower  in  the  salvation  of  the  penitent,  and  in  the  destruction  of 
he  rebellious.  Bishops  Hall  and  Newton's  cautious  remarks. — 
)r.  Chalmer's  remark. 

(3.)  The  reign  of  Christ  will  be  spiritual  during  the  Millenium, 
liffusing  genuine  Christianity  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
-Pp.  368-371. 

29 
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Passages  on  the  Kingship  of  Christ. — Psa.  ii.  xxi.  3,  5,  6; 
Ixxii.  7-12;  ex.  1-6  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  22  ;  xlix.  25,  26 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18  j 
Col.  i.  13  ;  2  Cor.  x.  5  j  1  Cor.  xv.  25. 


THE   PRESENT    OFFICES    OF   CHEIST. 

"  When  gathering  clouds  around  I  view, 
And  days  are  dark,  and  friends  are  few, 
On  Him  I  lean,  who  not  in  Tain 
Experienced  every  human  pain ; 
He  sees  my  wants,  allays  my  fears, 
And  counts  and  treasures  up  my  tears." 

C heist  having  died  for  our  offences  and  risen  again  for  our 
justification,  He  became  the  Head  of  all  things  to  the  Church, 
the  Great  High  Priest,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls. 
For  the  sufferings  of  death,  God  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour.  Heb.  ii.  9.     On  this  point,  how  unequivocal  is  the 
assertion  of  the  Most  High  himself,  "  I  will  set  my  King 
upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion."  Ps.  ii.  6.     How   explicit  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Christ,  "  All  things  are  de- 
livered to  me  of  my  Father."     And  how  full  and  satisfactory 
is  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle,  "  God  hath  highly  exalted,"  etc.  Phil.  ii.   9  ;  Acts 
ii.  33 ;  v.  31  ;  Heb.  x.   12-14.     When  John  was  favoured 
with  a  view  of  heaven,  he  beheld  Christ  as  the  central  object 
and  all  attractive  charm  of  the  place.     When  he  looked  to 
the  throne,  he  saw  Christ  in  the  midst  of  it  as  a  lamb  newlv 
slain, — Rev.  v.  6  ;  when  he  looked  to   the  altar  he  saw  him 
interceding  by  his  own  blood  ;  when  he  looked  to  the  green 
pastures  and  still  waters  of  Paradise,  he  beheld  him  feeding 
His  flock, — Eev.  vii.  17 ;  when  he  looked  to  the  armies  of 
heaven  he  saw  them  marshalled  to  execute  God's  purposes  of 
mercy  and  judgment  to  mankind,  and  Christ  was  at  their 
head,  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood, — Eev.  xix.  13.     Hence 
he  is  living,  not  a  life  of  glory  only,  but  a  life  of  office.     His 
love  for  his  people,  his  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  his 
efforts  to  make  them  happy  did  not  terminate  on  the  Cross. 
The  ligature  which  unites  Christ  and  his  people  remains,  and 
is  all  sensibility  and  life.    He  says, ' '  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also."    There  are 

I.  His  Priestly  Functions. 

Under  the  law,  God  appointed  a  priesthood.     He  called 
Aaron  and  his  sons  "  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,"  to 
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minister  to  Him  in  the  priest's  office.     They  were  formally 
separated  off  from  the  people,  and  called  to  minister  in  the 
Sanctuary,  where  no  one  who  was  not  a  priest  could  stand. 
They  ministered  on  behalf  of  the  people ;  and  through  the 
priesthood  Israel  worshipped  God.     Now,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  an  inspired  commentary  on  all  these 
things.    Under  the  law,  everything  proclaimed  distance  from 
God,  but  nothing  could  bring  the  sinner  nigh.  The  exclusion 
of  the  people  from  the  Holy  place,  the  barring  of  the  Holiest 
against  the  priests,  the  restriction  on  the  high  priest  as  to 
his  entrance  thither — all  declared  that  the  way  into  the 
holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  the  first  taber- 
nacle was  yet  standing.     But  now  all  is  changed  !     When 
the  Lord  Jesus  expired  upon  the  cross  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     By  the  sacrifice  of 
himself  he  put  away  sin,  and  when  the  real  barrier  of  the 
sinner's  approach  to  God  was  broken  down,  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  proclaiming  distance.     In  that  one 
offering  of  Christ  all  the  types  of  old  found  their  fulfilment, 
and  were  set  aside:  the  priesthood,  that  had  been   consti- 
tuted by  God  at  Sinai  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  death,  lost 
its  existence — that  is,  ceased  to   be  owned  by  God,  who 
speedily  called  his  Son  from  the  grave,  and,  by  that  very  call, 
constituted  Him   High   Priest  according  to   the  order   of 
Melchizedek.      Now,  concerning   Christ's  intercession,  we 
observe — 

(1.)  It  is  real. — The  High  Priest,  under  the  law,  was  not 
to  enter  into  the  Holy  Place  without  blood.  After  confess- 
ing his  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  people,  he  was  to  slay 
the  devoted  victim  with  his  own  hands.  Hence  the  apostle 
says,  "  Every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacri- 
fices." Heb.  v.  1.  A  sacrifice  has  been  defined  as  "  the  solemn 
infliction  of  death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  effusion 
of  its  blood,  in  a  way  of  religious  worship,  and  the  presentation 
of  this  act  to  Ood  as  a  supplication  for  pardon,  and  a  supposed 
means  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury  offered  by  sin 
to  His  majesty  and  government."  "  Without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sin."  '*  Wherefore,"  says  Paul,  "  it 
is  of  necessity  that  He  " — Jesus  the  Son  of  God — "  should 
have  somewhat  to  offer."  Hence,  Christ  having  died  upon  the 
cross,  entered  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal 
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redemption  for  us.  His  intercession  is  founded  upon  the 
atonement  which  he  made  by  the  shedding  of  his  own  infi- 
nitely precious  blood.  The  sacrifice  which  he  offered  is  all 
sufficient.  Ages  do  not  exhaust  its  virtue,  and  the  successive 
millions  that  have  drawn  from  it  do  not  diminish  its  fullness. 
Its  efficacy  will  extend  to  millions  yet  unborn,  and  His  in- 
tercession, which  is  founded  upon  it,  will  never  cease  till  all 
the  ransomed  church  of  God  be  saved  to  sin  no  more.  Heb. 
ix.  7-14. 

(2).  It  is  righteous. — "  He  is  the  eternal  friend  of  justice, 
as  well  as  of  man.  It  is  no  part  of  his  work  to  offer  excuses 
for  our  offences,  or  to  palliate  them.  He  does  not  plead  in 
extenuation  of  our  guilt  the  severity  of  the  law,  the  slight- 
ness  of  our  transgressions,  the  number  and  strength  of  our 
temptations,  or  the  greatness  of  our  depravity.  He  fully 
admits  the  enormity  of  our  crimes,  the  equity  and  excellency 
of  the  law  which  condemns  us,  the  desperate  wickedness  of 
our  hearts,  and  our  just  liability  to  eternal  punishment ; 
but  he  claims  our  justification  from  guilt,  and  exemption 
frQm  punishment,  on  the  ground  that  He  himself  became  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  broken 
law,  the  just  One,  in  the  room  of  unjust  sinners,  and  fulfilled 
all  its  requirements  in  our  stead.  All,  therefore,  who  believe 
in  Jesus  are  entitled  to  a  complete  acquittal  and  to  eternal 
glory, — not  on  the  footing  of  their  own  merit,  but  because  of 
the  full  satisfaction  which  he  has  made  for  them.  Thus,  his 
intercession  proceeds  on  a  principle  of  the  strictest  equity." 

(3.)  It  is  sympathetic. — The  High  Priest,  under  the  law, 
was  required  to  be  of  a  merciful  disposition,  that  he  might 
sympathise  with  those  for  whom  he  made  intercession.  Heb. 
v.  1-2.  As  he  had  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  guilty,  and 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  wretched,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  incident  to  all  the  pains  and  sufferings  of 
humanity.  It  was  thus  that  Christ  became  qualified  for  the 
priestly  office.  Heb.  ii.  10-18.  While  he  feels  for  his  people, 
as  man ;  he  helps  them,  as  God.  There  is  not  a  suffering 
saint  upon  earth,  however  poor  may  be  his  circumstances, 
or  however  obscure  his  situation,  whom  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  graciously  regard,  and  with  whom  his  merciful  heart  does 
not  affectionately  sympathise. 
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(4.)  It  is  comprehensive. — Neither  the  number  of  our  wants, 
nor  the  extremity  of  our  sorrows,  can  make  him  shrink  from 
interesting  himself  on  our  behalf.  "With  infinite  merit  to 
plead,  and  with  love  in  his  heart  far  surpassing  our  highest 
conceptions  as  to  its  tenderness  and  strength,  can  we  imagine 
that  his  intercession  is  narrow  and  partial  ?  No  !  The  cares 
of  millions  are  no  burden  to  him,  and  amidst  the  claims  of 
thousands  each  has  its  full  share  from  the  understanding 
and  love  which  are  infinite. 

(5.)  It  is  gracious. — Many  who  solicit  urgently  favours  for 
themselves  are  cold  and  careless  in  their  pleadings  for  others. 
It  is  only  where  the  heart  is  interested,  and  where  benevo- 
lent and  generous  feelings  operate  powerfully,  that  we  can 
expect  a  man  will  make  the  cause  of  another  his  own,  and 
plead  it  as  warmly  as  if  it  were.  Thus  it  was  that  Abraham 
pleaded  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  if  the  cities  had  been 
his  own  possessions.  Gen.  xviii.  23-32.  Moses  bore  upon 
his  mind  and  heart  the  burden  of  all  Israel,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  had  his  name  blotted  out  from  among  the  living, 
if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  have  spared  the  rebellious  people. 
Num.  xiv.  12-16.  Of  Christ  we  read,  "  Being  in  an  agony, 
he  prayed,"  etc.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  And  Jesus  took  with  him 
into  heaven  the  same  heart  of  tenderness  that  he  possessed 
on  earth.  Though  no  tear  can  dim  the  lustre  of  his  glorious 
eye,  and  no  sorrow  can  press  down  his  spirit,  yet  he  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  Heb.  iv.  15. 

"Touched  with  a  sympathy  within, 
He  knows  our  feeble  frame ; 
He  knows  what  Bore  temptations  mean, 
For  He  has  felt  the  same." 

(6.)  It  is  prevalent. — How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  the 
days  of  his  flesh  he  said,  "  I  know  thou  hearest  me  always." 
John  xi.  42.  He  prays,  "  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also," 
and  the  sentence  of  the  barren  fig  tree  is  suspended.  He 
prays,  "  Father  forgive  them,"  and  the  sins  of  the  guilty  are 
blotted  out.  He  prays  for  the  consolation  of  the  good,  and 
the  comforter  descends  to  save  the  afflicted  that  lie  low  in 
grief.  He  prays  for  their  protection,  and  the  Almighty's  hand 
is  stretched  down  to  shield  the  feeble  and  the  defenceless. 
He  prays  for  their  sanctification,  and  the  grace  of  God  makes 
them  perfect  in  every  good  word  and  work.  He  prays, 
"  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  may 
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be  with  me  where  I  am,"  and  the  command  is  given,  "  Open 
ye  the  gates  that  the  righteous  may  enter  in."  How  exten- 
sive are  the  requests  of  Jesus  !  No  blessing,  necessary  for 
our  happiness,  can  be  omitted  in  his  prayers,  nor  can  he 
offer  a  petition  which  his  father's  heart  doth  not  welcome, 
and  which  his  Father's  hand  is  not  ready  and  quick  to  fulfil. 
(7.)  It  is  through  the  intercession  of  Christ  that  our  prayers 
find  acceptance  with  God. — Every  morning  and  evening  the 
High  Priest  burned  incense  upon  the  altar,  and  as  that 
incense  went  up  to  heaven,  and  he  ministered  there  before 
the  Lord,  the  people  were  without,  worshipping.  Now  this 
is  a  glorious  type  of  the  offering  up  of  our  prayer,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  through  the  intercession  of  Jesus  In  Rev. 
viii.  3,  we  read,  "And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the 
altar,  having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto 
him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with "  (or,  as 
Barnes  renders  it,  ' '  add  it  to  ")  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne."  Christ 
is  that  angel,  and  the  grand  truth  taught  us  in  the  passage  is 
that  He  stands  receiving  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the 
players  of  all  his  saints.  The  prayers  of  the  best  of  men  are 
exceedingly  imperfect  and  utterly  unworthy  the  Divine  ap- 
probation ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  our  great  High  Priest,  they 
undergo  a  purifying  process.  Prayers  that  would  never 
have  reached  heaven  are  rendered  acceptable,  ah  !  a  "  sweet 
smelling  savour,"  through  the  infinite  merit  and  prevalent 
intercession  of  our  glorious  High  Priest,  who  constantly  ap- 
pears in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 

(8.)  It  has  been  asked,  Row  does  Christ  plead?  We  cannot 
tell.  Whether  he  pleads  with  an  audible  voice,  or  whether  his 
very  appearance  in  our  nature  speaks  on  behalf  of  his  saints, 
and  is  thus  prevalent  with  the  Divine  majesty,  are  questions 
which  we  cannot  decide.  We  know  that  audible  utterance  is 
not  necessary  for  the  execution  of  Christ's  priesthood.  He 
stood,  when  on  earth,  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and 
as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
said,  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  ;  and  I 
knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always  ;  but  because  of  the 
people  which  stand  by  I  said  it."  So  that  the  audible  utter- 
ance of  his  will  in  heaven  is  not  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  his  intercession.     "  This  intercession  consists  in  his  per- 
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sonal  appearance ;  in  the  presentation  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
claiming  the  benefits  arising  from  it." 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Arschylus,  the  Greek  poet,  was 
condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  who  was  an  orator  and  a 
hero,  was  summoned  to  plead  his  cause.  While  the  audience 
were  gazing  with  intensity  of  interest  to  hear  what  would  be 
said,  he  silently  lifted  up  the  stump  of  his  dismembered  arm 
which  he  had  lost  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  said 
not  a  word.  The  multitude  burst  into  a  shout  of  applause, 
and  his  brother  was  pardoned.  The  dumb  eloquence  of 
that  mutilated  arm  spoke  more  powerfully  than  words  that 
burn.  In  like  manner,  Jesus  our  Great  High  Priest,  while 
interceding  for  us  in  heaven,  presents  his  hands  and  side 
which  were  pierced  for  us,  and  thus  speaks  far  more  power- 
fully in  our  behalf  than  could  the  eloquence  of  angels. 

II.  Cheist's  Kingly  Functions. 

It  was  predicted  of  Christ,  "  He  shall  sit  and  rule  upon 
his  throne  ;  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne  :  and 
the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both." — Zech. 
vi.  13  ;  Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  16  ;  Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  Dan. 
vii.  13,  14;  Micah  v.  2  ;  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  Lut  i  31-33.  "  The 
execution  of  his  kingly  office  in  heaven  is  as  necessary  as  that 
of  his  priestly.  The  discharge  of  both  are  requisite  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  counsel  of  peace  in  the  salvation 
of  his  people.  Supreme  and  universal  dominion  over  all 
worlds  must  belong  to  him  who  is  king  and  head  of  the 
church,  otherwise  her  safety  could  not  be  ensured." 

(1.)  As  a  divine  person  the  Saviour  has  all  kingly  power  in- 
herent in  himself. — We  have  already  seen  that  he  bears  the 
names,  claims  the  honours,  and  exercises  the  prerogatives  of 
deity.  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."  Col.  ii.  9.  (See  pp.  217  to  225). 

(2.)  He  reigns  as  King  in  virtue  of  his  mediatorial  sufferings. 
— "  AU  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  As 
the  reason  of  this  fact,  we  may  state  that  all  power  is  given 
unto  him  in  the  way  of  honorary  reward.  "  He  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross."  Thus  he  satisfied  the  demands  of  insulted  jus- 
tice, and   reconciled   sinful  man  to  his  offended  Creator. 
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Hence,  throughout  the  Word  of  God,  we  find  that  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  is  uniformly  connected 
with  his  previous  sufferings  and  death,  and  that  as  a  reward 
for  these  sufferings,  "  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,"  etc. 
Phil.  ii.  9.  Again,  the  same  apostle  states  that  the  cause  of 
his  present  exaltation  is  derived  from  his  past  sufferings, 
"  Tor  the  sufferings  of  death  he  is  now  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour."  Heb.  ii.  9. 

The  greatest  monarchs  that  have  ever  swayed  a  regal 
sceptre  on  earth  have  had  limits  to  their  dominions,  and 
enjoyed  but  a  transient  reign.  But  the  dominion  of  Christ 
pervades  all  space,  and  extends  to  all  orders  of  intelligent 
beings,  whether  angelic  or  human  ;  "  And  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church."  Eph.  i.  21,  22 ;  Heb.  i.  13;  ii.  8. 

(a.)  Angels  are  subject  to  Christ. — Angels  and  archangels, 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  supremely  love  and  constantly  serve 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Col.  i.  15-17  ;  Eph.  i.  21 ;  Col.  ii.  10. 

(b.)  Devils  are  subject  to  Christ  —  While  on  earth  he 
triumphed  over  principalities  and  powers,  making  a  show  of 
tbem  openly.  Col.  ii.  15.  And  ere  long  "  Satan  shall  be 
seen  as  lightning  falling  from  heaven."  Jude  6  ;  James  ii. 
29 ;  Mark  i.  24 ;  v.  10  ;  Luke  viii.  31 ;  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  John 
xii.  31 ;  Eev.  xx.  1-3,  7,  8. 

(c.)  Men  are  subject  to  Christ. — "He  has  power  over  all 
flesh,"  John  xvii.2 ;  Isa.  ii.  2  ;  Eev.  xi.  5 ;  Psa.  Jxxii.  17 ;  Dan. 
vii.  27 ;  Psa.  lxxxix.  27.  Kings  on  their  thrones,  statesmen 
in  their  cabinets,  sceptics  in  their  pride,  are  all  subject  to 
Him ;  and  he  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  light  out  of  dark- 
ness, order  out  of  confusion.  He  can  make  events, 
apparently  the  most  adverse,  subserve  His  purpose,  riding 
upon  the  whirlwind  and  directing  the  storm. 

(d.)  The  future  world  is  under  His  control. — Eev.  i.  18; 
iii.  7  ;  John  v.  22  ;  2  Pet.  i.  11 ;  Eev.  xxii.  1-4 ;  xxi.  22,  23  ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  24-28. 

{e.)  The  entire  church  is  under  his  government  and  care. — 
Indeed  the  Church  is  the  main  object  of  Christ's  care  and 
authority.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  is  governed  with 
reference  to  its  interest.  "  As  an  indulgent  prince,  while  he 
extends  his  regards,  and  affords  his  protection  to  all  his 
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subjects,  pays  a  particular  attention  to  those  who  claim 
affinity  with  him,  and  makes  their  interest  and  welfare  a 
grand  object  in  all  his  counsels ;  so  the  followers  of  Christ  are 
those  for  whose  preservation,  prosperity  and  increase,  every- 
thing else  is  adjusted  and  regulated."  He  is  able  to  relieve 
all  the  wants  and  accomplish  all  the  hopes  of  those  that  are 
under  his  care.  He  has  universal  power  and  boundless 
resources,  and  he  has  all  this  for  them.  The  fiends  of  hell 
are  as  much  under  his  control  as  the  feeble  worm  ;  he  can 
render  the  lion  as  harmless  as  a  lamb,  and  fire  as  soft 
and  agreeable  as  the  most  salubrious  air.  Matt.  v.  21-48  ; 
Mark  28  ;  Luke  ii.  xxi.  15  ;  Rev.  i.  16 ;  ii.  1 ;  Phil.  iv.  13  ; 
John  xiv.  2,  3  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

(/.)  His  dominion  is  everlasting. — As  no  power  on  earth  can 
quench  the  lights  of  heaven,  or  stay  the  chariot  of  the  rising 
sun,  so  no  power  on  earth  can  quench  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
or  hold  in  check  the  advancing  triumphs  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Lord  Macaulay's  supposed  reflections  of  the  New  Zealander 
standing  on  London  Bridge  and  gazing  on  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  can  never  attach  to  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Historical  and  local  ties  may  be  severed,  systems 
fade,  institutions  be  forgotten,  but  the  church  shall  stand, 
for  against  it  the  gates  of  hell  and  the  tooth  of  time  are 
alike  powerless. 


-+&+■ 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(410.)  Priestly  Assumptions. — The  great  truth  taught  us  in 
the  New  Testament  is  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  High 
Priest,  and  all  believers  priests  unto  God,  even  a  royal  and  a  holy 
priesthood.  1  Peter  ii.  5-9  ;  Kev.  i.  6.  But  the  warnings  against 
apostacy  were  soon  forgotten,  and,  therefore,  "  the  idea  of  a  priestly 
order,  under  a  modified  form,  reappeared,  or  was  transferred  from 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Apostolic 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  believers  retreated  in 
proportion."— (Schaff).  Priesthood,  therefore,  as  seen  in  the 
Romanists  and  Ritualistsof  the  present  day,  is  really  Judaism  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  return  to  that  which 
God  set  aside  ;  it  is  a  denial  of  the  perfection  of  the  atoning-  work 
of  Christ;  in  a  word,  it  stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  Christ  and 
His  Cross,  and  the  Gospel  of  God  as  proclaimed  by  the  apostles 
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It  is  a  contemptible  mimicry  of  that  which  was  of  God,  and  which, 
taken  as  type  and  shadow,  sets  forth  all  those  glorious  truths  which 
the  men  who  now  imitate  it  really  deny,  for  to  cling  to  a  type  is  to 
deny  that  such  type  has  been  suspended  by  the  antitype. 

(411.)  A  Man  on  the  Throne. — Payson  once  wrote  to  a  friend 
thus  : — "  A  man  now  fills  the  throne  of  heaven.  And  who  is  this 
man  ?  Mark  it  well — it  is  a  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  you 
brother  !  You  may  not  now  know  what  He  is  doing  with  you, 
but  you  shall  know  hereafter — you  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  the 
trials  and  temptations,  the  dark  and  comfortless  hours,  the  long 
and  tedious  conflicts — and  you  will  be  convinced  that  not  a  sigh, 
not  a  tear,  not  a  single  uneasy  thought,  was  alloted  to  you  without 
a  wise  and  gracious  design." 

(412.)  To  Doubting  Christians. — If  Jesus  were  on  earth,  would 
you  not  go  to  him  and  ask  him  to  save  you  ?  Would  you  not  be- 
lieve him  if  he  said  to  you,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace  ?  "  Thus  he  speaks  to  you  in  the 
Bible.  Hear  his  voice,  believe  what  he  says,  command  away 
every  doubt  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  mighty  Saviour. 

Two  gentlemen  were  lately  conversing  together  on  this 
momentous  subject.  One  said  to  the  other,  after  pointing  out  to 
him  the  mighty  works  of  Christ  on  the  cross, — 

"  Do  you  need  any  thing  more  ?  " 
*The  other  replied, — 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  I  think  I  must  have  some  work  of  my  own." 

His  friend  replied, — 

"Jesus,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  my  title,  and  my  only  title, 
to  salvation.  Here  are  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  now  write  me  down 
a  better." 

The  truth  is  that  Christ  in  glory  is  the  proof  of  the  complete 
and  all-sufficient  value  of  his  death.  If  a  friend  becomes  surety 
.for  me,  and  is  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  my  debt,  and  I 
afterward  meet  that  friend  walking  at  liberty,  I  am  sure  he  must 
have  made  full  satisfaction  for  my  debt,  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  out  of  prison.  So  the  Lord,  at  the  right  hand  of  power  on  high, 
is  a  proof  that  he  has  answered  to  the  full  every  demand  of  God 
against  me  as  a  sinner.  His  death  is  every  thing  or  nothing.  It 
is  either  the  entire  blotting  out  and  canceling  of  every  charge 
that  can  be  made  against  me,  or  it  avails  me  nothing. 

(413.)  One  Mediator. — Once  in  the  City  of  Eome,  giving  a 
gentleman  of  the  place  an  account  of  a  sermon  I  had  heard  a  Friar 
preach  in  the  Coloseum,  I  said  that  though  many  things  in  it 
pleased  me,  one  did  not :  he  never  gave  the  people  to  understand 
that  they  might  go  for  absolution  direct  to  God  without  the  offices 
of  a  priest.  That  intelligent  and  noble  man  leaned  across  the 
table,  and,  with  an  eager  look,  said,  "  Do  you  believe  that  a  man 
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can  obtain  absolution  without  the  intermediation  of  a  priest  ?  " 
Of  course,  I  replied  that  our  view  of  the  place  and  work  of  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  was  directly  the  opposite  of  that.  Instead 
of  his  being  a  power  between  God  and  the  sinner,  we  hold  that 
his  happiest  work  is  to  make  the  sinner  feel  that  there  is  no  power, 
visible  or  invisible,  between  him  and  the  Saviour,  and  so  to  en- 
courage him  and  lead  him  direct  to  the  One  Mediator.  He  then 
put  some  question,  which  seemed  to  say,  "What,  then,  is  the 
apparatus  of  absolution  ?  "  This,  he  was  told,  was  settled  by  a 
few  words  of  St.  Paul.  "  The  word  is  nigh  you."  2  Rom.  x.  6-10, 
Here  the  whole  apparatus  is  "  nigh  "  the  man,  in  his  own  person 
— his  heart  to  trust  in  the  Saviour,  his  mouth  to  call  upon  Him  ; 
that  is  all  the  apparatus.  Wherever  a  man  stands  feeling  his  need 
of  salvation,  there  are  all  things  now  ready — the  loving  Saviour, 
the  free  pardon,  the  blood  that  speaketh  peace,  the  heart  to  believe, 
the  mouth  to  call  upon  the  Lord. 

When  the  Roman  heard  this,  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  How 
grand  that  is  !  why,  that  could  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
Yes,  it  may  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  for  this  salvation  is 
a  free  gift.  Matt.  vii.  7,  8. — Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A. 

(41 4. J  God's  Sovereignty. — Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
sound  and  sight  of  the  busy  loom.  When  you  first  entered  the 
factory  or  mill,  all  seemed  to  be  turmoil  and  confusion  ;  but  you 
soon  found  that  there  was  the  same  mechanism  in  all,  and  that 
all  were  moved  in  manifest  agreement,  deriving  their  motion  from 
one  unseen,  but  sufficient,  source.  You  also  found  that  the  results 
were  various,  and  that  every  loom  was  doing  its  own  work  after 
its  own  kind.  You  marvelled  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  with  such 
machinery,  the  unity  of  which,  in  its  bewildering  diversity,  grew 
upon  you,  there  should  be  produced  so  varied  a  work.  In  your 
wonder  you  stood  beside  a  loom  and  watched  its  action.  There 
was  the  flying  shuttle,  ruled  by  iron  destiny,  flitting  to  and  fro 
with  a  strange  monotony  and  seeming  waywardness,  dragging  its 
woof-thread  through  and  through  the  unalterable  warp  that  tra- 
velled through  its  pre-ordained  course  with  its  one  array  of  changed 
threads.  Gradually,  as  you  still  kept  watch,  it  dawned  upon  you 
that  the  warp  was  ever-varying,  notwithstanding  its  identity ;  and 
that  its  ceaseless  shifting  did,  somehow  or  other,  give  character 
to  the  pattern  of  the  piece.  What  strange  chance  had  ordered  all 
these  changes  that  thus  combined  for  one  harmonious  result,  or 
was  its  chance  at  all  ?  Was  it  not  rather  that  an  over-ruling 
mind,  a  skilful  hand,  had  made  provision,  and,  by  the  pre-adjusted 
cards,  determined  when  and  how  the  warp  should  change  ?  And 
so  the  shuttle  flitted  on,  and  the  unseen  force  kept  up  the  motion ; 
but  another  and  higher  will  ordained  the  shifting  of  the  warp,  and 
so  wrought  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  knowledge.     So 
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is  it  ever  in  matter  and  in  morals,  with  fixed  laws  and  free  agency ; 
for  the  outer  world  keeps  on,  and  the  inner  will  revels  in  its  way- 
wardness, but  the  Lord  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  ordains ;  and 
now  by  restraint,  now  by  permission,  doth  over-rule  or  change  as 
seems  Him  meet.  For  free-will  does  not  imply  free-muscle,  and 
the  liberty  of  man  concerns  choice  and  purport  and  effort — not 
accomplished  action.  The  fixedness  of  laws  and  the  unbroken  order 
of  the  mechanism  do  not  exclude  the  sovereign  law  of  the  one 
Creator,  and  the  "  one  counsel  of  the  Lord  alone  doth  stand." 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  unity  of  all  truth  is  becoming  a 
more  manifest  and  startling  reality  than  the  philosophers  and  poeta 
of  other  days  dared  even  to  guess. — "Rev.  J.  W.  Olveb,  B.A. 

(415.)  Prayer  Answered. — What  a  powerful  encouragement  is 
the  providence  of  God  to  engage  in  the  duty  of  prayer  ;  that  prayer 
is  scarcely  expressed  by  the  lips  of  a  believer  until  it  rises  with 
greater  speed  than  an  angel's  wing,  and  soars  higher  than  an 
archangel's  flight,  and  reaches  the  throne  of  God.  Wherever 
there  is  a  child  of  God,  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  him.  Let  him  be 
in  the  deepest  coal-pit  of  Northumberland,  or  the  loftiest  crag  of 
the  Alps,  or  in  some  subterranean  crypt,  or  secret  catacomb,  or  in 
the  region  where  the  sun  never  shines,  or  in  the  desert  scorched 
by  his  rays ;  let  him  be  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  like  the  Waldenses  amid  the  ravines  of  the  Alps,  where  the 
sword  of  persecution  may  drive  him ;  he  is  seen  and  overshadowed 
by  the  Lord,  and  kept  carefully  as  if  he  were  the  only  person  in 
the  universe,  and  his  Maker's  name  is  engraven  upon  him.  Some 
cannot  reconcile  the  poverty  and  sufferings  of  God's  people  with 
the  providence  of  God.  Let  men  remember  that  persecution 
chased  the  martyrs  up  to  heaven ;  Jacob  flies  as  an  exile  from 
home,  and  the  whole  desert  is  luminous  with  visions  of  celestial 
glory ;  Joseph  is  sold  into  Egypt,  and  he  rises  next  to  Pharaoh, 
and  feeds  two  starving  nations — Egypt  and  Canaan.  Oh,  let  us 
trust  God  where  we  cannot  trace  him,  being  well  assured  that  God 
will  not  fail  to  make  good.  Rom.  viii.  28.  That  shines  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

(416.)  God  acknowledged. — Some  young  ladies,  conversing  with 
their  teacher  as  to  what  they  would  do  in  the  event  of  an  antici- 
pated calamity,  asked  their  teacher  where  her  refuge  would  be  ? 
She  answered,  "  My  refuge  would  be  in  my  God." 

During  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  Colonel  Gardiner  accompanied 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  Stirling,  to  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town ;  and  when  endeavouring  to  inspire  the  com- 
pany with  the  same  patriotic  heroism  which  glowed  in  his 
own  bosom,  he  proceeded  to  state  the  deficiencies  of  the  enemy's 
force  in  arms,  in  numbers,  and  in  military  talents ;  and  affirmed 
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that,  were  he  at  the  head  of  a  certain  regiment,  which  he  once  had 
the  honour  to  command,  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  encounter  their 
whole  army.  Mr.  Erskine,  standing  by  him,  and  marking  his  ex- 
pressions, tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  thus  whispered 
in  his  ear :  "  Colonel,  say  under  God."  That  great  man,  whose 
piety  was  equal  to  his  courage,  replied,  smiling,  "  Oh  yes,  Mr. 
Erskine,  I  mean  that ;  and  having  God  for  our  General  we  must 
be  conquerors." 

(417.)  Not  for  Money,  but  for  Christ. — He  couldn't  do  it  for 
money  ?    No,  but  he  could  do  it  for  Christ. 

The  man's  name  was  Shapau.  He  was  a  converted  Karen,  from 
the  mountains  west  of  Burmah,  and  had  learned  to  love  his  Bible 
much.  But  there  were  some  kidnappers  and  dog-eaters,  called 
Bghais.  who  were  nearly  as  ignerant  as  the  dogs  they  ate ;  and 
the  missionary  wanted  to  send  Shapau  to  teach  them  the  gospel, 
so  he  was  offered  four  rupees  a  month  if  he  would  go.  Shapau 
took  his  Testament  and  went  out  to  consider.  On  his  return,  his 
face  shone  with  unearthly  radiance. 

"  Well,  Shapau,"  said  the  missionary,  "  can  you  go  to  the  Bghais 
for  four  rupees  a  month  P" 

"  No,  teacher,"  very  solemnly  said  he,  "  I  could  not  go  for  four 
rupees  a  month  ;  but  /  can  do  it  for  Christ." 

There  was  deep  meaning  in  that  eye  and  in  that  grasp  of  the 
hand,  when  he  said,  "  I  can  do  it  for  Christ." 

He  went,  and  established  about  forty  Christian  churches,  and 
baptised  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  Bghais,  whose  souls  God  gave 
him  for  his  hire. 

(418.)  Carrying  on  business  for  Christ. — "Many  years  ago,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  South  Wales,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Welsh 
gentleman.  He  was  then  a  landed  proprietor,  living  in  his  own 
mansion,  and  in  very  comfortable  circumstances.  He  had  been 
before  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  in  a  large  town.  By  the 
death  of  a  relative  he  had  unexpectedly  come  into  possession  of"  this 
property.  After  considering  whether  he  should  retire  from  business, 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  still  continue  to  carry  it  on, 
though  no  longer  for  himself,  but  for  Christ.  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  gleesomeness  of  a  holy  mind  which  lighted 
up  his  countenance  when  he  said :  *  I  never  knew  before  what 
real  happiness  was.  Formerly  I  wrought  as  a  master  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  myself;  but  now  I  am  carrying  on  the  same  work 
as  diligently  as  if  for  myself,  and  even  more  so,  but  it  is  now  for 
Christ,  and  every  halfpenny  ol  profit  is  handed  over  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord,  and  I  feel  that  the  smile  of  my  Saviour  rests  upon 
me.'  I  think  that  is  an  example  worthy  of  being  imitated." — Dr. 
Dufp. 

(419.)  Suffering  for  Christ.— -The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
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memorandum  book  in  which  similar  incidents  were  inscribed  at 
the  time  they  came  under  Mr.  Richardson's  notice: — "A  female 
spoke  at  the  lovefeast  which  I  held  at  Tiverton,  and  said,  '  I  found 
peace  with  God,  and  obtained  a  sense  of  His  pardoning  love  a  short 
time  since  in  chapel ;  but  when  I  went  home  both  my  master  and 
mistress  frowned  upon  me,  and  said, '  If  you  do  not  give  up  going 
to  that  place,  you  shall  leave  our  house  ;  we  will  not  have  any 
of  your  religion  here.  Almost  immediately  after,  I  took  the  typhus 
fever,  and  was  sent  home  very  ill ;  my  father  and  mother  were 
very  angry  and  unkind,  and  said  that  they  would  not  have  me, 
that  the  Methodists  had  made  me  ill,  and  they  might  take  care  of 
me.  My  father  would  not  speak  to  me,  nor  come  near  me.  But 
I  kept  praying  for  them,  and  trusting  in  the  Lord.  I  thought  a 
time  of  affliction  was  not  a  time  to  give  up  prayer,  and  that 
though  my  father  and  my  mother  might  forsake  me,  the  Lord 
would  take  me  up.  I  was  restored  again,  and  when  I  had  got  a 
good  deal  better,  my  father  came  to  my  chamber  door,  and  said, 
'  You  may  be  gone  in  the  morning ;  the  Methodists  made  you  ill, 
and  they  may  take  care  of  you.'  So  in  the  morning,  when  I  heard 
him  going  out  to  work,  I  shouted  out,  '  Good-bye,  father,'  but  he 
never  replied,  and  I  left  in  the  course  of  the  day,  not  knowing 
what  would  become  of  me  ;  but  I  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  He  was 
with  me,  and  gave  me  supporting  grace.  I  went  to  my  old  place, 
and  though  they  were  so  angry  with  me  before,  they  took  me 
in  "again,  and  now  they  are  not  only  my  master  and  mistress,  but 
kind  friends,  and  say  that,  though  I  am  a  Methodist,  I  am  as  good 
a  servant  as  ever  I  was.  And  both  my  father  and  mother  have 
become  kind  to  me,  and  I  am  now  praying  and  hoping  that  God 
will  save  father  and  mother,  and  master  and  mistress.  0  that  I 
may  soon  see  them  all  happy  in  the  Lord.'" — The  Peasant 
Preaeher. 

(420  )  Christ  rejected. — A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  place 
where  I  was  then  settled  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  there  was 
an  aged  couple,  living  in  a  remote  part  of  the  parish,  upon  whom  I 
was  accustomed  to  call.  The  wife  had  been  for  many  years  an  in- 
valid. I  used  to  find  her  sitting  in  her  chair  with  her  Bible  and 
hymn-book  on  a  stand  by  her  side.  These  books  were  very  precious 
to  her,  and  were  perused  all  that  her  failing  eyesight  would  allow. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  she  bore  her  afflictions  with  Christian 
submission. 

Her  husband,  though  not  a  professor  of  religion,  was  a  moral 
man.  On  this  he  seemed  to  depend  for  his  final  acceptance  with 
God.  But,  alas !  how  little  did  he  know  of  himself !  It  at  length 
came  his  turn  to  suffer.  His  religion  was  put  to  the  test.  Disease 
came  upon  him  in  a  painful  form.  He  writhed  in  agony  upon  his 
bed.    His  daughter-in-law,  who  was  a  Christian,  one  day  asked 
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him  how  he  felt  toward  God.  "  I  hate  Him  /"  waa  his  honest 
reply.  He  had  always  hated  Him ;  but  he  knew  it  not.  Men 
know  not  their  hearts  until  they  are  tried.  The  word  of  inspiration 
is  true—'  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.'  There  is  no 
real  lore  to  God  in  the  unregenerate  heart.  However  moral  men 
may  be  in  their  outward  conduct,  and  however  amiable,  they  are 
wholly  destitute  of  holiness  whilst  in  their  natural  state.  Hence 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  regeneration  as  a  preparation  for 
heaven.  '  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

(421.)  The  Fate  of  the  Apostles. — All  the  Apostles  were  assaulted 
by  the  enemies  of  their  Master.  They  were  called  to  seal  their 
doctrines  with  their  blood,  and  nobly  did  they  bear  the  trial. 
Schumacher  says : — 

"  St.  Matthew  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  slain  with  a  sword 
at  a  distant  city  of  Ethiopia.  St.  Mark  expired  at  Alexandria, 
after  having  been  cruelly  dragged  through  the  streets  of  that  city. 
St.  Luke  was  hanged  upon  an  olive  tree  in  the  classic  land  of 
Greece.  St.  John  was  put  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  but  escaped 
death  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  was  afterwards  banished  to 
Patmos.  St.  Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome,  with  his  head  down- 
ward. St.  James  the  Greater  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem.  St. 
James  the  Less  was  thrown  from  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
and  then  beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller's  club.  St.  Bartholomew 
was  flayed  alive.  St.  Andrew  was  bound  to  a  cross,  whence  he 
preached  to  his  persecutors  until  he  died.  St.  Thomas  was  run 
through  the  body  with  a  lance  at  Coromandel,  in  the  East  Indies. 
St.  Jude  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  St.  Matthias  was  first 
stoned  and  then  beheaded.  St.  Barnabas  of  the  Gentiles  was  stoned 
to  death  by  the  Jews  at  Salonica.  St.  Paul,  after  various  tortures 
and  persecutions,  was  at  length  beheaded  at  Rome  by  the  Emperor 
Nero."  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  traditional 
statements ;  and  though  we  cannot  authenticate  them  all,  we,  at 
least,  know  that  the  hatred  of  the  world  to  these  men  and  their 
teachings  was  sufficient  to  render  the  accounts  not  very 
improbable. 

(422.)  Man  conquered  by  Love. — There  is  law  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  natural  world.  But  no  law  is  so  inexorable  that  the 
law-giver  cannot  control  it;  and  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
Almighty  Lawgiver  that  the  kingdom  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Two  professors — Airey, 
the  mathematician,  and  Sedgwick,  the  geologist — were  taken  upon 
one  occasion  to  the  Land's  End.  Sedgwick  at  once  began,  with 
hammer  in  hand,  to  search  for  specimens,  while  Airey  squatted 
upon  the  sand  and  watched  the  advancing  tide.  Sedgwick  having 
found  a  new  specimen  ran  to  Airey,  exclaiming,  "  Look,  look  at 
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this!  "  "  Look  at  that,"  responded  Airey,  pointing  to  the  advanc- 
ing breaker.  "  I  shall  think  something  of  mathematics  when  I 
can  reduce  a  breaker  to  an  equation."  The  mathematicians  can 
reduce  a  tide-wave  to  an  equation,  but  a  breaker  rather  puzzles 
them.  But  there  is  no  breaker  of  human  passion  that  cannot  be 
controlled  and  reduced  by  the  mighty  law  of  love.  An  American 
was  once  boasting  to  an  Italian  about  the  beauty  and  greatness  of 
his  country.  They  had  greener  fields,  and  bluer  skies,  and  louder 
thunder,  and  "  forkeder  "  lightning  than  any  other  country.  "  But," 
said  the  Italian,  "  you  have  no  Vesuvius."  "  Well,  no,"  said  the 
American,  "  we  have  no  Vesuvius,  but  we  have  a  Niagara  that 
could  put  it  out  in  five  minutes !"  And  so  there  is  no  fire  of 
human  passion  that  cannot  be  put  out  by  those  healing  streams 
that  issue  from  the  fountain  of  life. — De.  Punshon. 

(423.)  The  Voice  of  Christ — Not  long  ago  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Geneva,  and  passing  through  its  wonderful  cemetery  I  saw  there 
a  tomb  of  marvellous  beauty  which  impressed  my  mind.  It  was 
a  huge  bronze  door,  close  bolted  and  barred,  and  outside  that  door 
stood  the  exquisite  figure  of  an  angel  holding  the  door  fast  and 
listening  attentively  to  hear  the  trumpet  of  resurrection,  when  the 
dead  should  come  forth.  The  nations  of  Europe  have  been  until 
lately  barred  and  bolted  fast,  and  the  tombs  have  been  guarded,  not 
by  angel  forms,  but  by  the  demon  forms  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. But  the  voice  of  Jesus  has  been  heard,  even  as  He  spake 
to  buried  humanity,  '  Come  forth !'  and  the  dead  have  started 
into  life,  though  they  were  bound  with  the  ligaments  of  the  grave ; 
and  that  same  voice  says  to  you  and  me,  "  Loose  them  and  let 
them  go." 

(424.)  The  Enduring  Name. — When  Ptolemy  built  Pharos  he 
would  have  his  name  put  upon  it,  but  Sostratus,  the  architect,  did 
not  think  that  the  king,  who  only  paid  the  money,  should  get  all 
the  credit,  while  he  had  none ;  so  he  put  the  king's  name  in  the 
front  in  plaster,  but  underneath,  in  the  eternal  granite,  he  cut 
deeply  enough  "  Sostratus."  The  sea  dashed  against  the  plaster 
and  chipped  off  bit  by  bit  of  the  king's  name  till  all  was  gone,  and 
there  stood  the  name  of  "  Sostratus."  So  it  may  be  with  denomi- 
national differences ;  the  waves  of  time  may  wash  them  away,  but 
the  name  oi  Christ  will  outlive  all  changes. 

(425.)  The  Saving  Touch. — When  our  Saviour  washangingon  the 
cross  there  were  proud  priests  and  scoffers  that  came  round  and  said, 
"  Come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  thee."  But 
not  one  word  had  he  for  mocking  scoffers.  But  by-and-bye  a  poor, 
penitent  thief  said  to  him,  "  Lord,  remember  me  "  ;  and  our  Lord 
had  a  word  for  him.  Now,  God's  written  Word  is  something  like 
that  living  Saviour.    There  are  scoffers,  but  the  Word  does  not 
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speak  to  them  ;  but  when  poor  penitents  come  inquiring,  "  What 
must  I  do  ?  "  they  get  a  Divine  response.  A  great  fable  sometimes 
encloses  a  great  truth.  It  is  an  old  story  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
how  she  went  to  the  Holy  Land  to  find  the  cross.  Excavations 
were  made,  and  they  found  three  crosses,  but  how  were  they  to 
know  which  was  the  true  one  ?  So  they  took  a  corpse,  and  put 
it  upon  one  and  another,  and  as  soon  as  the  corpse  touched  the 
Saviour's  cross  it  started  into  life.  Now  this  is  how  we  attest  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible.    It  makes  dead  men  live. 

(426.)  Cross  Providences. — The  perplexities  of  Providence  are  a 
familiar  theme :  but  probably  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  how 
these  affect  us  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  our  knowledge.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  does  not  God  teach  us  by  means  of  His  providence  ? 
Undoubtedly  He  does.  But,  generally  speaking,  He  teaches  us  in 
a  very  peculiar  way,  and  He  teaches  a  particular  part  of  our  nature. 
He  educates  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  He  teaches  us  to  trust 
rather  than  to  know.  And  hence  He  teaches  us  very  much  by 
concealment  rather  than  by  revelation — by  seeming  contradictions 
— "  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself."  Providence  frequently 
comes  just  like  a  cloud  over  the  face  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
voice  which  reaches  our  poor  sense  and  reason  from  the  cloud 
seems  a  plain  contradiction  of  all  we  had  expected  and  thought. 
Providence  often  seems  to  blot  out  the  "  promises,"  just  as  the 
clouds  in  a  wintry  night  blot  out  the  stars,  leaving  us  suddenly  in 
the  dark,  as  if  we  had  never  known  anything  ;  or,  as  if  we  had 
been  deluding  ourselves  with  a  light  which  was  not  light — with  a 
hope  which  was  not  hope,  but  a  mockery  and  delusion. 

(427.)  The  World  Righted. — In  the  early  days  of  Methodism,  a 
good  old  man,  full  of  quaint,  racy  ideas,  took  for  his  text,  "The 
men  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come  hither 
also."  His  divisions  were  three  : — first,  the  world  is  wrong  side-up ; 
second,  it  can  be  put  right ;  third,  we  are  the  men  to  do  it.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sound  philosophy  about  that ;  for  if  every 
church  member,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but  with  Divine  power, 
would  but  go  forth,  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  and  yearning  for 
the  salvation  of  souls,  very  speedily  would  this  world  be  recovered. 

(428.)  Christ's  Kingdom  Spreading. — The  Rev.  G.  Mather, 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting,  said  he  had  been  looking  at  one  of 
the  grandest  pictures  he  ever  saw  ;  it  was  Dore's  "  Christ  Leaving 
the  JPrsetorium."  To  him  the  conception  seemed  almost  unique. 
To  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  were  priests  dressed  in  the  gor- 
geous robes  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  on  the  high  priest's  face  was  a 
kind  of  malicious  smile  as  if  he  felt  a  momentary  triumph  in  having 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  Nnzarene.  Women  were  weeping  and 
stern  soldiers,  with  spear  and  shield  were  pressing  the  people  back. 
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In  the  centre  the  Saviour  was  coming  down  the  steps,  clad  in  a 
white  robe,  his  temples  lacerated  and  bleeding ;  there  was  a  tear- 
ful sensibility  in  the  eye,  and  yet  with  pity  on  the  countenance 
there  was  mingled  a  strange,  mystic  consciousness  of  power ;  while 
He  was  stepping  down  the  stairs  towards  the  cross,  to  death  and 
desolation,  there  was  an  expression  on  his  kingly  brow  which  in- 
dicated a  glorious  triumph,  an  immortal  and  universal  victory. 
All  those  priests  had  gone,  the  procurator  and  the  very  throne  of 
the  emperors  had  crumbled  into  decay,  and  now,  standing  amid  the 
crumbling  tombs  of  those  mighty  monarchs  of  the  earth,  were  the 
heralds  of  that  same  Jesus,  that  despised  Nazarene.  And  while 
the  other  kingdoms  had  passed  away  the  kingdom  of  Him  who 
bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  was  every  day  expanding 
into  vaster  amplitude  and  more  glorious  power. 

(429.)  A  Regenerated  World. — Our  readers  will  doubtless  have 
heard  of  the  legend  of  the  "  Seven  Sleepers" — how  the  youths  fled 
from  Ephesus  and  took  shelter  in  Mount  Cselian.  Stones  were 
rolled  to  the  door  of  the  cave  that  there  they  might  die  ;  but  they 
embraced  one  another  and  fell  asleep.  Two  centuries  passed  away, 
yet  on  they  slept ;  till  at  last,  as  if  by  chance,  the  stones  were 
rolled  away  from  the  entrance,  and  as  the  light  flashed  into  that 
cavern,  the  sleepers  started  from  their  long  slumber,  and  thinking 
that  they  had  only  slept  for  a  few  hours,  they  sent  one  to  buy 
bread  in  the  city.  And  forth  he  went,  but  tremblingly,  for  fear  of 
the  Pagan  power ;  but,  lo !  the  world  was  changed.  A  gilded  cross 
shone  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  in  his  wonderment  he 
asked,  u  Where  do  the  Christians  live  ?  "  "  Oh  ! "  said  the  stranger, 
"we  are  all  Christians  here."  Ah;  there  was  beauty  in  that 
legend.  We,  too,  shall  sleep  a  slumber  deeper  far  than  the 
fabled  sleep  of  the  seven  youths,  and  could  we  rise  from  our 
tombs,  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  and  ask,  "  Where  do  the 
Christians  live?"  a  restored  world  would  answer,  "  We  are  all 
Christians  here,"  whilst  from  the  four  winds  would  come  the 
grand  acclaim,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Goxl  and  of  his  Christ." 

(430.)  The  Holy  Spirit  Needed. — There  was  a  lad  went  down 
from  Bolton  to  Southport  some  time  ago.  The  tide  recedes  nearly 
a  mile  at  Southport,  and  sometimes  you  see  the  vessels  on  the  shore 
close  up  to  the  town.  The  lad  asked  how  they  could  drag  the 
vessels  all  up  there.  He  had  never  been  at  the  seaside  before,  and 
they  told  him  the  tide  came  up  twice  a- day,  and  if  he  waited  he 
would  see  it  come  up  and  float  the  vessels  off.  But  the  lad  replied, 
"  You  may  tell  that  to  a  O'dham  lad,  but  you  will  never  get  a 
Bowton  chap  to  believe  it."  But  the  fact  is,  the  people  who 
never  have  received  the  grace  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  cannot  tell  how 
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the  thing  is  done,  and  they  may  speculate  till  they  are  blind  or 
dead,  and  yet  they  will  not  perceive  what  are  the  means  of  con- 
verting human  souls.  If  we  honour  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  honour  us.  We  want,  at  this  time,  the  tide  to  rise 
and  lift  all  our  little  vessels,  in  our  little  circuits,  and  in  our  little 
classes,  and  in  every  Church.  What  at  this  time  we  should  espe- 
cially keep  our  mind  intent  upon  is  that  we  should  preach  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  at  the  beginning.  We  want  the  tide  to  rise.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  the  action  of  the  tide,  know  that  spring  tides 
are  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  they  are 
in  conjunction.  When  they  are  in  conjunction,  then  the  water  is 
drawn  up  by  centripetal  attraction — the  attraction  of  gravitation. 
Here  is  the  point.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that  sun  ;  and  the 
moon  is  the  Church ;  and  when  there  is  harmony  between  the 
moon — the  Church  of  Christ — and  the  sun — the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness— and  these  draw  together,  the  tide  always  rises  highest  then. 

(431.)  Christ  Preached. — An  aged  Christian  said  to  a  minister, 
some  time  ago,  u  I  used  to  understand,  and  our  aged  ministers  used 
to  tell  me.  about  God  and  Christ ;  but  now  they  have  sent  young 
men  from  the  schools,  and  they  speak  of  physical  laws,  of  spirit- 
physical  laws,  of  moral  laws,  and  of  spiritual  laws.  I  know  nothing 
about  laws,  but  I  do  know  something  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  I 
wish  they  would  speak  to  me  about  Him.  The  old  preachers  used 
to  say — Who  speaks?  To  whom  does  he  speak?  What  does  he 
say  ?  and  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Well,  now,  that  is  very  good. 
'■  Who  speaks?"  God.  "To  whom  does  he  speak?"  To  me. 
'k  What  does  he  say  ?"  Eternal  Redemption.  "  What  is  that 
to  me  ?" 

(43:2.)  Victory  to  Jem*. — We  have  heard  of  a  debate  being  held 
between  a  Brahmin  and  a  Church  Missionary  ;  the  result  was,  the 
Brahmin  lost  his  temper,  and  became  greatly  irritated.  The 
bystanders  cried  out,  "  Victory  to  Jesus !  Victory  to  Jesus !" 
And  who  does  not  wish  victoiy  to  Jesus  ? — victory  over  every 
false  system,  and  over  every  poor  sinner  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ? 

(433  )  The  World  bowing  to  Christ. — My  heart  hath  been  to-day 
overwhelmed  with  the  fulness  of  meaning  that  is  attached  to  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Peter  says,  "  There  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  Paul  says, 
"  It  is  a  name  at  which  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth."  My  thoughts 
were  led  to  contemplate  the  difference  between  what  the  spirit  in 
the  apostle  saw  in  this  name,  and  what  is  discerned  in  it  even  by 
the  highest  saint,  how  much  more  than  by  the  rejecting  sinner, 
who  sees  no  beauty  in  Him  that  he  sbould  desire  Him.  But  when 
the  soul  is  awake,  how  precious  is  that  name  which  to  the  dead 
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brings  life — to  the  condemned,  pardon — to  the  unholy,  purity — to 
the  stranger,  a  son's  place  and  portion — to  the  soul  bowed  down 
under  the  dominion  and  condemnation  of  sin,  freedom  from  its 
punishment  and  slavery,  even  the  liberty  of  dear  children  to  be 
free  in  doing  the  Lord's  will !  Surely,  we  may  bless  God  for  the 
unspeakable  gift  of  his  precious  name,  which  gives  peace  to  the 
sad  soul,  and  feedeth  the  hungry  with  good  things. 

(434.)  The  spread  of  Christianity. — Christianity,  like  as  a  child, 
goes  wandering  over  the  world.  Fearless  in  its  innocence,  it  is  not 
abashed  before  princes,  nor  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  synods. 
Before  it  the  blood-stained  warrior  sheathes  his  sword,  and  plucks 
the  laurel  from  his  brow,  the  midnight  murderer  turns  from  his 
purpose,  and,  like  the  heart-smitten  disciple,  goes  out  and  weeps 
bitterly.  It  brings  liberty  to  the  captive,  joy  to  the  murderer, 
freedom  to  the  slave,  repentance  and  forgiveness  to  the  sinner,  hope 
to  the  faint-hearted,  and  assurance  to  the  dying.  It  enters  the 
hut  of  the  poor  man,  and  sits  down  with  him  and  his  children  ;  it 
makes  them  contented  in  the  midst  of  privations,  and  leaves  be- 
hind an  everlasting  blessiDg.  It  walks  through  cities,  amid  all 
their  pomp  and  splendour,  their  imaginable  pride,  and  their  unutter- 
able misery,  a  purifying,  ennobling,  connecting,  and  remedying 
angel.  It  is^like  the  beautiful  champion  of  childhood,  and  the 
comfortable  associate  of  age.  It  ennobles  the  noble  ;  gives  wisdom 
to  the  wise,  and  new  grace  to  the  lovely.  The  patriot,  the  priest, 
the  poet,  and  the  eloquent  man  all  derive  their  sublime  power  from 
its  influence. — Mary  Howitt. 

(435.)  The  Gospel  in  China. — It  is  but  62  years  ago  since  Dr. 
Morrison  landed  in  China,  and  yet  during  those  years  what 
extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place  !  The  Doctor  was  obliged 
to  go  by  way  of  America  to  China;  such  was  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  the  commercial  classes  of  this  country,  and  such  the  fears  of 
interfering  with  our  trade  there,  that  Dr.  Morrison  could  not  go 
under  the  British  flag,  or  at  least  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  do 
so,  but  went  by  way  of  America.  It  was  said  that  Dr.  Morrison, 
calling  at  a  merchant's  office  in  either  New  York  or  Boston,  a 
gentleman  addressed  him  with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  and  said— 
"  Dr.  Morrison,  do  you  suppose  that  you  will  make  an  impression 
upon  the  idolatry  of  China  ?" 

The  Doctor  turned  round,  and  said,  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
"  No  ;  but  I  expect  that  God  will." 

And  how  very  remarkably  have  the  anticipations  of  that 
devoted  man  of  God,  Dr.  Morrison,  been  fulfilled !  It  was  his 
express  desire  that  God  would  station  him  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  the  difficulties  were  greater  than  anywhere  else,  and  to  all 
appearance,  insurmountable  ;  and  no  one  can  calculate  at  this  time 
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the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  very  arduous 
position  he  wa9  placed  in,  especially  in  endeavouring  to  master 
the  hieroglyphics  of  that  very  difficult  language.  His  coadjutor, 
in  referring  to  those  difficulties,  observes  that  to  acquire  the 
Chinese  language  was  a  work  for  men  with  bodies  of  brass,  lungs 
of  steel,  heads  of  oak,  hands  of  spring  steel,  eyes  of  eagles,  memories 
of  angels,  and  lives  of  Methuselah.  Such  were  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  Dr.  Morrison  had  to  encounter ;  but,  perhaps,  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  more  carefully  counted  the  cost,  or  who 
more  fully  entered  into  the  sentiment  of  this  verse  than  another, 
it  was  Dr.  Morrison : — 

"  Faith,  mighty  faith  the  promise  sees 
And  looks  to  that  alone, 
Laughs  at  impossibilities, 
And  cries  "it  ehaU  he  done." 

(436.)  Never  sound  a  Retreat. — There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  a 
Highland  piper,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  the  French 
battles.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  was  much  struck  with  his  bold 
and  daring  appearance,  in  his  wild  mountain  dress,  and  asked  him 
to  play  on  his  instrument,  the  shrill  notes  of  which  had  often 
sounded  amid  the  glens  and  hills  of  his  native  land.  "  Play  a 
pibroch,"  said  Napoleon,  and  the  Highlander  played  it.  "  Play  a 
march" — and  he  also  played  that.  "  Play  a  retreat."  "Na,  na," 
said  he,  "  I  never  learned  to  play  a  retreat? 

The  Christian  has  entered  upon  a  life-long  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Captain  of 
his  salvation,  and  he  is  never  to  sound  a  retreat  till  his  last  enemy 
lies  vanquished  at  his  feet. 

(437.)  Christianity  no  Failure. — It  was  sometimes  said  that 
Christianity  had  failed.  Failure  in  commercial  life  meant  inability 
to  meet  engagements.  Then  they  were  safe,  because  they  had 
engaged  to  do  nothing  but  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creatuie.  They  were  not  responsible  for  the  success 
of  tlie  gospel  which  they  took.  He  was  glad  they  were  not.  They 
left  that  in  higher  hands.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  his  resi- 
dence had  been  on  missionary  ground,  and  if  he  believed  in  the 
power  of  the  gospel  before,  when  his  experience  was  confined  to 
the  boundaries  of  this  "  tight  little  island,"  with  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  life  on  the  Continent,  he  believed  still  more  in  it  now. 
It  had  elevated  the  North  American  Indian,  than  whom  in  hie1 
natural  state  there  was  no  moie  degraded  specimen  of  humanity  ; 
Chinamen  in  San  Francisco,  cultured  Japanese,  and  others  had  been 
brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  It  had  been  his  happiness  to  pay  an 
official  visit  to  the  missions  of  his  own  Church  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  to  a  little  spot  called  the  Indian  Vil- 
lage, peopled  exclusively  by  Indians,  where  he  preached  through 
an  interpreter.    Here  the  speaker  humorously  depicted  the  diffi- 
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culties  of  such  a  task.  He  preached  there,  and  baptized  two  little 
Indian  papooses.  In  the  village  were  two  streets,  called  respec- 
tively "  Heathen  "  and  "  Christian  "  Street.  The  Heathen-street 
was  close  to  the  river,  lying  low,  the  dwellings,  sheds  or  shanties, 
built  of  logs  filled  in  with  mud,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  with 
one  door,  no  windows,  and  a  chimney — the  door  and  chimney  being 
the  only  two  orificeB — with  five,  six,  seven,  and  sometimes  ten 
families  herding  together  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without 
decency  or  comfort ;  the  most  degraded  and  mis-shapen  abortions 
of  humanity  that  could  be  found.  In  Christian-street  he  found 
little  white-washed  cottages,  the  institution  of  the  family  apart ; 
comfort,  industry,  and  the  idea  of  home.  There  they  were,  close 
together,  not  100  yards  apart,  the  two  systems  side  by  side — the 
old  father,  60  or  70  years  of  age,  living  in  the  Heathen- street,  and 
the  son  living  in  the  Christian-street,  with  migrations  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  constantly  going  on. — Speech  of  Dr.  Pun- 

SHON. 

(438.)  The  Character  and  Conduct  of  Jesus. — In  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  we  discover  what  a  genuine  Christian  ought  to  be.  Through 
the  whole  progress  of  his  eventful  life,  he  preserved  a^f  uniformity 
of  character.  No  changes  in  circumstances  wrought  any  change  in 
him.  He  was  the  same  person  when  surrounded  by  the  ho^an- 
nahs  of  the  multitude  that  he  was  when  arraigned  at  Pilate's  bar. 
Qn  the  former  occasion,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of  ambition  ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  he  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude.  It  was  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  the  sublimity  of  his  doctrines,  the  equanimity 
of  his  life,  and  magnanimity  of  his  death,  that  extorted  from  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  confession  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Is  it 
possible  to  contemplate  such  a  Being,  and  not  be  struck  with  won- 
der and  admiration  ?  What  sweetness  !  What  purity  of  man- 
ners !  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery !  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxims  !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  dis- 
courses !  What  presence  of  mind !  What  truth  in  his  replies  ! 
How  great  the  command  over  his  passions !  In  a  word,  he  was  a 
perfect  model  of  all  possible  excellencies ! 

(439.)  The  Bible  indestructible. — There  is  a  frontispiece  to 
WyclifiVs  Bible  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  significant. 
A  fire  is  there  spread,  representing  Bible  Christianity,  and  around 
that  fire  are  congregated  a  number  of  remarkable  and  important 
individuals,  all  endeavouring  to  devise  some  means  of  putting  out 
the  fire.  Among  them  I  find  one  gentleman  with  horns  and  a 
tail,  representing,  I  suppose,  his  Satanic  Majesty  ;  another  is  the 
Pope  of  Rome  surrounded  with  red-hatted  Cardinals ;  Mohammed 
is  also  one  of  the  group,  and  Infidelity  has  likewise  its  representa- 
tive. They  are  all  suggesting  some  method  of  extinguishing  the 
fire,  and  one  of  them  recommends  that  they  should  blow  on  it 
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until  they  blow  it  out.  That  recommendation  is  adopted,  and 
there  they  are  with  swollen  cheeks  and  extended  lips  blowing  on 
the  fire.  But,  instead  of  blowing  it  out  they  are  blowing  it  in. 
And  they  blow  themselves  out  of  breath  before>ihey  can  extinguish 
it,  for  it  is  a  God-enkindled  flame,  and  no  human  power  can  put  it 
out.  It  will  spread  and  burn  until  the  world  shall  be  illumined  by 
its  glare,  and  then  the  enemies  of  Christianity  will  know  that  they 
have  expended  their  streDgth  in  vain. 

(440.)  The  Emperor  Julian. — The  Roman  Emperor,  Julian  the 
Apostate,  expired  a.d.  363.  Julian  was  nephew  to  Constantine 
the  Great.  When  Constantine  died,  he  left  his  empire  to  his  three 
sons,  and  when  they  were  dead,  Julian  reigned  in  their  stead.  He 
had  been  a  professed  Christian ;  but  he  fell  from  Christianity,  and 
turned  a  pagan  ;  and,  therefore,  is  called  the  apostate.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  overthrow 
the  Christian  church,  and  set  up  paganism  again  in  the  empire. 
He  put  down  the  Christian  magistrates,  and  placed  heathens  in 
their  room ;  he  built  the  heathen  temples,  and  became  a  most 
notorious  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and,  as  is  thought,  against 
his  own  light.  He  used  to  call  Christ,  by  way  of  reproach,  the 
Galilean.  He  was  killed  with  a  lance  in  his  wars  with  the  Per- 
sians. When  he  saw  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  he  took  a 
handful  of  his  blood,  and  threw  it  up  towards  heaven,  crying  out, 
"  0  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered." 

(441.)  The  Language  of  the  Future. — It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  laboured  hard  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  But  though  that 
noble  society  has  succeeded  in  circulating  80,000,000  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  throughout  the  world,  it  has  been  compelled  to  do 
bo  in  180  languages.  But  now  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  doing 
this  in  one  language  ;  for  Professor  Decandolle,  in  his  recent  work, 
"  The  History  of  Science,"  states  it  as  his  decided  conviction  that 
in  sixty  years  hence  the  English  language  will  be  spoken  by 
860,000,000  of  mankind,  the  German  language  by  124,000,000, 
and  the  French  by  not  more  than  69,000,000.  The  Professor  indi- 
cates twoessentialconditionswhich  the  coming  language  must  fulfil : 
First,  it  must  have  both  enough  of  German  and  Latin  words,  or 
forms  to  commend  it  both  to  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races; 
secondly,  it  must  be  written  and  spoken  by  a  considerable  majority 
of  civilized  people.  Grammatical  simplicity,  clearness,  and  espe- 
cially brevity,  are  also  important.  The  English  language  alone 
fulfils  these  conditions,  or  will  fulfil  them,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence.  It  is  half  German  and  half  Latin.  It  holds  a  position 
among  the  principal  languages  now  in  scientific  intercourse  very 
like  that  which  was  held  by  the  French  between  the  Latin  and 
several  modern  languages.    The  discovery  of  America  doubled  its 
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use,  and  the  movement  of  population  in  bath  hemispheres  fixed  its 
destiny.     It  is  now  spoken  in  great  Britain  by  thirty-one  millions, 
in  North  America  by  forty-six  millions,   in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  two  millions — in  all,    seventy  millions  of  people. 
German  is   spoken,  at  the  present  time,  by  sixty-two   millions, 
French   by  forty-two   and-a-half  millions.     Then,   as  Professor 
Decandolle  estimates  that,  as  the  population  of  England  doubles 
in  fifty  years,  and  that  of  the  United  States,  &c,  in  half  that  time, 
the  probable  number  of  English  speaking  people  in  the  year  1970 
will  be  spoken  by  eight  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  when,  at  their 
present  rate  of  increase,  German  will  be  spoken  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  millions,   and  French  by  sixty-nine  and-a-half 
millions.     Moreover,  English  is  much  more  spoken  in  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia  than  all  other  European  languages  put  together. 
The  language  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  Christendom,  and  of 
the  most  active  and  the  most  reading  people,  will  necessarily  be 
the  one  in  which  all  valuable  works  in  other  tongues  will  be  trans- 
lated— that  in  which  they  will  have  many  times  more  readers  than 
in  their  originals.    Already,  as  our  author  remarks,  German  works 
are  largely  read  by  French-speaking  people  in  English  translations. 
As  this  goes  on,  English  must  become  the  dominant,  if  not  the 
universal,  language,  so  far  as  science  and  literature  are  concerned. 
Nothing  could  more  conclusively  prove  the  ever -increasing  ascend- 
ancy of  Protestant  nations  than  this  calculation,  which  puts  them, 
as«ompared  with  Popish  nations,  in  a  majority  of  something  like 
ten  to  one.     As  to  the  Latin  language — the  poor  old  Pope's  lan- 
guage— this  great  writer  seems  to  think  it  quite  beneath  his  notice, 
and  leaves  it  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether. — From  Primitive 
Methodist. 


®fte  (Bfttnt  of  tfie  atonement. 

Analysis  op  Dissertation  XX. 


HE  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  Christ  has  made 

atonement  for  all  men,  or  only  for  a  part  of  the  human 

race.    In  showing  that  Christ  has  provided  salvation 

for  all,  we  remark : — 1.  That  there  is  not  any  passage 

in  the  Bible  which  expressly  states  that  He  died  to 

save  only  a  part  of  mankind,  or  that  the  atonement  is  limited  to  a 

specific  number.    Eph.  i.  1-11  cannot  justly  be  taken  as  teaching 

a  limited  atonement. 

(1.)  Because  it  refers  to  the  predestination  of  all  whom  God 
knew  would  believe  in  Christ  to  the  adoption  of  sons;  and  (2) 
because  the  Scriptures  do  not  say  whosoever  is  elected  in  Christ 
shall  believe  and  be  holy,  but  whosoever  believeth  shall  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  Messrs.  Roby  and  Leask  noticed  ;  the 
failure  of  the  latter  to  reconcile  Calvinism  with  Armdnianism  re- 
ferred to.  Can  we  believe  unless  we  are  elected  P  as  a  question 
is  unreasonable  because  faith  determines  our  election. — Pp.  372-376, 

2.  A  judicious  selection'  of  passages  which  prove  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men. — 1  Tim.  ii.  1-16  ;  Calvin's  remark  on  this  text. 
The  interpretation  of  the  word  "  all"  in  a  synecdoctrinal  sense  in 
such  passages  as  Mark  xvi.  15  is  unwarrantable,  for  if  Christ  had 
not  died  to  atone  for  all  men  without  exception,  God  could  not, 
as  an  all-perfect  Being,  will  the  salvation  of  all  men.  All  His 
purposes  and  plans  harmonise  ;  and  the  notion  of  divine  duplicity 
is,  as  a  doctrine,  as  distressing  to  man  as  it  is  derogatory  and  in- 
sulting to  God.— Pp.  377-381. 

3.  That  as  "  the  will  of  God  is,  that  all  men  should  be  saved 
and  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  he  must  have  made  pro- 
vision in  the  atonement  for  the  salvation  of  all  men.    Christ 
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"  tasted  death  for  every  man."— Heb.  ii.  9. — A.  Barnes  on  this 
passage. — P.  382. 

4.  1  John  ii.  1,  2  examined.  The  words  "  the  whole  world " 
does  not — 1.  refer,  as  some  say,  to  the  elect  world  ;  2.  Nor  were 
they  written  by  St.  John  to  the  Jews ;  3.  Nor  yet  are  they  to  be 
regarded  as  employed  in  a  loose  and  indefinite  sense  ;  but  4.  As 
meaning  the  whole  degenerate  world,  v.  19.  The  remarks  of 
Wesley,  Scott,  and  E,.  Morrison  referred  to.  M.  Henry  says, 
"  The  price  of  redemption  paid  by  Christ  was  sufficient  to  redeem 
as  many  worlds  as  there  are  sinners  in  the  world. — Pp.  383-386. 

Isa.  liii.  4-6,  8,  10-12;  Matt.  xx.  17-19,  28;  Luke  xxiv. 
45-47 ;  John  iii.  14-17 ;  Acts  ii.  21, 22-23,  32 ;  xiii.  38,  39  ;  Horn, 
iii.  21,  22,  24-26 ;  v.  17-19  ;  viii.  1,  3,  4 ;  Gal.  iii.  13 ;  iv.  4,  5  ; 
Phil.  iii.  3,  8,  9 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4-6 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 


-*<>*- 


DOCTKINE   DEFINED. 

"  Free  was  the  offer,  free  to  all,  of  life 
And  of  salvation ;  but  the  proud  of  heart, 
Because  'twas  free,  would  not  accept ;  and  still 
To  merit  wished,  and  choosing,  thus  Unshipped, 
Uncompassed,  unprovisioned,  and  bestormed, 
To  swim  a  sea  of  breadth  immeasurable, 
They  scorned  the  goodly  bark,  whose  wings  the  breath 
Of  God's  eternal  Spirit  filled  for  heaven, 
That  stopped  to  take  them  in— and  so  were  lost,'' — Pollock. 

Ik  a  previous  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  atonement  ot 
Christ  was  vicarious  in  its  character — that  is,  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  for  himself,  for  he  knew  no 
sin  ;  but  for  us  sinful  creatures,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him.  And  hence  the  question  oc- 
curs, To  what  extent  does  God  wish  his  salvation  to  be 
enjoyed  ?  Is  the  salvation  he  has  provided  designed  for  all 
men? 

These  are  questions  about  which  the  Christian  Church 
has,  most  unhappily,  been  divided.  "While  the  vast  majority 
of  Christians  maintain,  as  a  first  principle  in  Christian  the- 
ology, that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  every  man ;  others  hold 
that  it  was  only  for  the  elect — those  who,  by  the  might  of 
invincible  grace,  are  finally  saved— that  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ  was  shed.     The  "Westminster  Confession  of  Faith," 
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which  is  generally  supposed  to  contain  the  clearest  and  best 
exposition  of  the  last-named  theory,  says  :  "  By  the  decree 
of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestined  into  eternal  life,  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death.  .  .  .  Those  of  mankind 
that  are  predestined  into  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immutable 
purpose,  and  the  secret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere 
free  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good 
works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing 
in  the  creature  as  conditions,  or  causes  moving  him  there- 
unto ;  and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace.  As  God  hath 
appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by  the  eternal 
and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means 
thereunto,  "Wherefore  they  who  are  elected,  being  fallen  in 
Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are  effectually  called  into 
faith  in  Christ  by  his  spirit  working  in  due  season  ;  are  jus- 
tified, adopted,  sanctified  and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith 
unto  salvation.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified  and  saved,  but 
the  elect  only.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased,  ac- 
cording to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby 
he  extt- ndeth  or  withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by, 
and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice."  Hence  comes  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  these  views  is  right?  In  our  opinion  the 
Bible  sets  the  question  at  rest,  and  clearly  and  fully  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  God  wishes  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

1.  The  Bible  says  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. — "  If  satis, 
faction  was  made  for  the  sin  of  a  definite  and  particular 
number  only,  then,  whatever  intrinsic  worth  there  might  be 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  it  could  have  no  more  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  than  to  fallen  angels.  Suppos- 
ing that  Christ  were  to  assume  the  nature  of  angels,  and 
make  atonement  or  satisfaction  by  suffering  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  certain  or  fixed  number  of  them,  the  door  of 
mercy  would  still  be  shut  against  the  rest ;  the  gulph  be- 
tween them  and  reconciliation  to  God  would  be  as  unpass- 
able  as  ever :  and  there  would  be  as  unsealeable  a  wall,  and 
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as  adamantine  a  barrier  to  prevent  any  gracious  communica- 
tion to  them  from  the  offended  majesty  of  heaven,  as  there 
is  at  this  moment,  to  obstruct  the  egress  of  his  goodness  to 
those  who  people  the  regions  of  misery.  The  case  must  be 
the  same  with  our  race.  If  atonement  has  not  been  made 
for  all — for  those  who  perish  equally  as  for  those  who  are 
saved — then  the  death  of  Christ  to  take  away  sin  cannot  be 
tidings  of  joy  to  all.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  glad 
tidings  even  to  a  single  sinner ;  for  how  can  any  one  be 
warranted  to  believe  that  satisfaction  has  been  made  for  his 
sins,  unless  this  is  expressly  revealed  ?  If,  indeed,  those  to 
whom  the  Atonement  was  restricted,  could  be  separated  or 
distinguished  from  those  who  had  no  part  in  it,  then  the 
good  news  could  be  honestly  and  unreservedly  proclaimed  to 
the  former ;  but  to  call  on  the  latter  to  rest  on  Christ  for 
salvation  would  be  an  insult  and  a  mockery  ;  and  to  press 
them  to  accept  of  mercy  when  there  was  no  righteous  chan- 
nel through  which  it  could  flow,  would  be  to  tantalize  and 
torture  them,  and  be  calculated  rather  to  exasperate  the 
natural  enmity  of  their  minds,  than  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance. But  if  the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  death  has  so  satis- 
fied the  justice  of  God's  moral  government  for  the  sins  of 
men,  as  that  every  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  any  sinner  is 
effectually  removed,  except  such  as  may  exist  in  himself, 
then  what  more,  or  what  less,  has  his  propitiatory  sacrifice 
accomplished  for  one  sinner  than  for  another  ?  Nothing.  If 
so,  the  Atonement  is  good  news  to  all,  and  to  all  alike ;  for 
in  it,  considered  by  itself,  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
Had  God  limited  the  Atonement  to  a  certain  number,  the 
tidings  of  mercy  would  have  been  addressed  to  these,  and  to 
none  else.  Had  it  been  limited,  then  the  responsibility  of 
rejecting  it  would  have  been  restricted  precisely  to  the  same 
extent,  and  no  other  persons  would  have  been  doomed  to  suffer 
the  fearful  punishment  which  shall  overtake  those  who  tram- 
ple under  foot  the  blood  of  Christ." 

From  the  Scriptures  we  learn — (a)  That  Christ  died  for 
"  all."  Isa.  liii.  6.  "  The  term  '  all,*  '  says  the  late  Eev. 
J.  Petty,  "  is  here  confessedly  used  in  its  full  extent  of 
meaning  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  and  all  just  rules 
of  criticism  require  it  to  be  used  in  the  same  latitude  in  the 
latter  part.     If  the  former  part  is  to  be  understood  in  its 
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natural  and  proper  meaning,  and  the  latter  in  a  restricted 
sense,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  calculated 
to  mislead,  an  idea  from  which  we  shrink  with  horror." 
2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  In  this  passage,  the  same  all  that  were 
dead  is  the  all  for  whom  Christ  died.  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Eomans,"  vol.  ii.  p.  134, 
says,  on  the  expression  at  the  close  of  verse  8,  chapter  v., 
"  He  died  for  us"— ■"  For  us  all  ;"— 

"  The  apostle  may  perhaps  be  confining  his  remarks  in  this 
clause  to  himself  and  to  his  converts,  to  those  of  whom  he 
had  this  evidence  that  they  were  the  elect  of  God,  even 
that  the  gospel  had  come  to  them  with  power  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  much  assurance.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  have  the  authority  of  other  passages  for  the 
comfortable  truth  that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  mar  ; 
and  so  every  man  who  hears  of  the  expiation  rendered  by 
this  death  hath  a  warrant  to  rejoice  therein  :  and  that  he 
is  set  forth  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  and  so 
it  is  competent  for  every  one  in  the  world  to  look  unto  this 
propitiation,  and  be  at  peace.  And  that  he  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time  ;  and  so  might 
each  of  you  who  hears  this  testimony  embrace  it  for  him- 
self, and  feel  the  whole  charm  of  his  deliverance  from  guilt 
aod  from  all  its  consequences.  Christ  did  not  so  die  for  all 
as  that  all  do  actually  receive  the  gift  of  salvation ;  but  he 
so  died  for  all,  as  that  all  to  whom  he  is  preached  have  the 
real  and  honest  offer  of  salvation.  He  is  not  yours  in  pos- 
session till  you  have  laid  hold  of  him  by  faith  ;  but  he  is 
yours  in  offer.  He  is  as  much  yours  as  anything  of  which 
you  can  say,  I  have  it  for  the  taking.  You,  one  and  all  of 
you,  my  brethren,  have  salvation  for  the  taking ;  and  it  is 
because  you  do  not  choose  to  take"  it  if  it  do  not  indeed 
belong  to  you."   See  also  1  Tim.  ii.  1-6. 

(6)  Christ   died  for  "  every  man."— Lest  we  should  re. 
gard  the  word  "  all,"  and  the  expression  "  all  men,"  as  not 
sufficiently  determinate  to    make  it  evident  that  no  man 
is  excluded,  we  have  the  more  individualising  expression 
"  every  man."     See  Heb.  ii.  9.  or, 

(c)  Christ  died  for  the  "  world."    John  iii.  17  :  viii.  12  • 
v.  51 :  1.  29. 
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(d)  Christ  died  for  the  "  whole  wobld." — As  if  to  place 
the  universality  of  Christ's  atonement  beyond   the  possi- 
bility  of   dispute,    John  says,    "He    is    the    propitiation 
.  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."     1  Eph.  ii.  1,  2. 

Dr.  Guthrie  says,  "  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
'  who  also  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,'  and  lingered  by 
his  cross,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  mother, 
and  more  than  any  of  the  others  enjoyed  his  Master's  inti- 
macy and  knew  his  mind,  says — not  as  one  who  balances 
his  language  and  carefully  selects  his  words,  lest  he  should 
compromise  and  commit  his  master  too  far — '  If  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
righteous,'  adding,  '  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.'  The  whole  world !  Ah,  some  would  say,  that  is 
dangerous  language.  It  is  God's  language.  It  binds  a 
zone  of  mercy  around  the  world,  and  perish  the  hand  that 
would  narrow  it  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Beneath  his  grace  in 
Christ,  as  beneath  that  ample  sky,  there  is  room  enough  for 
all  men  and  women  in  the  world.  None  shall  be  damned 
bukthey  who  damn  themselves." 

We  know  there  are  expressions  which  do  not  cover,  by 
their  actual  breadth  of  import,  the  whole  extent  of  our  Lord's 
atoning  death.  Paul,  for  instance,  says,  "  Christ  loved  me 
and  gave  himself  for  me."  Gal.  ii.  20.  t(  Christ  loved  the 
Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it."  Eph.  v.  25.  And  our 
Lord  said,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  John  x.  15. 
But  these  expressions  neither  assert  nor  insinuate  that  he 
died  for  Paul  only,  for  the  Church  only,  or  for  the  sheep  only. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  asserts  that  Christ  bought  even 
those  who  deny  him,  and  who  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction.  2  Peter  ii.  1.  And,  on  the  ground  of  such 
assertions,  we  are  authorised  to  say  to  every  sinner,  how- 
ever numerous  his  offences,  or  however  desperate  his  state, 
"  Christ  died  for  you."  "  It  is  nowhere  said,  in  the  Bible, 
that*  Christ  so  died  for  me  in  particular,  as  that,  by  his 
simple  dying,  the  benefits  of  his  atonement  are  mine  in 
possession.  But  it  is  everywhere  said  in  the  Bible  that  he 
so  died  for  me  in  particular,  as  that  by  his  simple  dying  the 
benefits  of  his  atonement  are  mine  in  offer.  They  are  mine 
if  I  will.     Such  terms  as  whosoever,  and  all,  and  any,  and  Bot 
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every  one,  bring  the  gospel  redemption  specifically  to  my  door, 
and  there  it  stands  for  acceptance  as  mine  in  offer,  and 
ready  to  become  mine  in  possession  on  my  giving  credit  to 
the  word  of  the  testimony  "—Dr.  Chalmeks. 

2.  Tlxe  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  is  said  to  be  co-extensive 
with  the  effects  of  the  fall. — The  Scriptures  already  quoted 
prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  Christ's  vicarious  expiatory  atone- 
ment is  universal  in  its  extent ;  therefore,  through  the 
universal,  atoning  merits  of  the  Saviour's  death,  there  is  such 
a  sufficiency  of  saving  grace  procured  and  imparted  that  every 
man  may  work  out  his  salvation,  especially  while  God 
worketh  in  him  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  This 
very  important  point  of  free,  saving  grace  will  be  fully 
sustained  by  the  following  Scriptures  :  Isa.  liii.  6;  Eom.  v. 
15-21 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 

3.  The  gospel  is  to  be  preached  to  "every  creature  :"  Luke 
ii.  10  ;  Mark  xvi.  15.  But  could  the  gospel  verify  its  name, 
and  really  be  good  news  to  every  human  creature,  if  it  did 
not  announce  an  atonement  for  every  one  ?     We  think  not. 

4.  All  men  are  commanded  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  to 
embrace  the  invitations  of  the  gospel :  Mark  i.  15  ;  vi.  12 ; 
Acts  xvii.  30.  Nor  can  any  words  of  ours  describe  the 
freeness  of  the  offers  which  God  has  made  to  sinful  men  in 
reference  to  their  salvation.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and,  forgetting  all  that  he  has  ever  read  of 
human  systems  of  theology,  will  look  at  the  alluring  pro- 
mises and  pressing  exhortations  it  contains,  it  cannot  fail  to 
leave  upon  his  mind  the  deepest  impression  that  God  has 
large  intentions  of  mercy  towards  the  whole  of  our  guilty 
race,  and  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  God  and  live.  Isa  Iv.  1,  7; 
Matt,  xi.  2S  ;  John  vii.  37  ;  Rev.  xxii.  17-  Now  these  and 
similar  invitations  invite  all  men  to  come  to  Christ;  and  are 
they  more  extensive  than  God's  provision  of  grace  ?  Would 
it  be  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God,  who  is  holy, 
just  and  good,  to  ask  all  to  come  and  partake  of  what  has  been 
provided  and  intended  for  only  a  few  ? 

5.  All  men  are  commanded  to  believe  on  Christ,  and  their 
neglecting  to  do  so  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  great 
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cause  of  their  final  and  everlasting  condemnation.  Mark  xvi. 
16  j  John  iii.  18,  19, 36 ;  v.  40  :  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17. 
If  the  atonement  of  Christ  had  been  partial,  the  requirement 
to  believe  in  him  could  not  be  universal  without  the  most 
obvious  injustice.  If  there  be  one  for  whom  Christ  died  not, 
to  command  him  to  believe  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  is  to 
command  him  to  believe  what  is  not  true  ;  and  to  command 
him  to  believe  "unto  salvation"  is  a  delusion,  for. salvation 
was  never  provided. 

The  final  condemnation  of  sinners  is   attributed   to   their 
wilful  rejection  of  salvation.     We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Sriptures  hang  everything  on  a  man's  hearing  and  believing 
the  Gospel.     If  men,  hearing  of  Christ,  believe  in  him,  they 
are   saved ;    but  if,   from   any   circumstances  whatever  in 
themselves  or    others,  they  fail    to   believe    in   him,  they 
perish :  and  perish  because  they  believe  not  on  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God.     There  is  no  meaning  in  the  Gospel,  no 
truth  in  its  promises,  no  weight  in  its  threatenings,  if  this 
be  not  true.     See  John  vi.  60-66 ;  Gal.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  xi.  8. 
The  Gospel  invites  all  to  believe  its  promises,  and  embrace 
its  provisions,  and  denounces  a  double  condemnation  on 
those  who  refuse  to  do  so.     John  xviii.  37 ;  2  John  ii.  2 ; 
1  John  ii.  22  ;  Acts  xxx.  2 ;  Heb.  iii,  12 ;  iv.  7  ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
5  ;  John  iii.  19  ;  v.  44.     Ezek.  xxxiii.  7-16 ;  Matt.  xxii.  3  ; 
xxiii.  37  ;  John  v.  40  ;  2  Peter  ii.  1.     Again,  unbelief  is 
declared  to  be  a  greater  sin  than  the  sin  of  the  heathen  who 
had  no  light.     Matt.  xi.  20  ;  2  Thes.  ii.  10-12.     Luxury,  the 
pride  of  human  reason,  the  love  of  sinful  pleasure,  the  greed 
of  money,  darken  men's  minds  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

All  the  judgments  which  were  brought  on  the  Jews,  in 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  so  because  of  their  unbelief 
in  the  Word  of  God.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  unbelief  is  not  represented,  in  the 
very  strongest  terms  which  language  can  furnish,  as  the 
great  colossal  sin  which,  more  than  any  other,  peoples  the 
regions  of  the  lost.  But  the  words  of  Christ  settle  the  point 
for  ever.  He  again  and  again,  in  the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage He  could  employ,  pronounces  him  who  believes  not  as 
inevitably  destined  to  perish— as  assuredly  so,  indeed,  as  he 
that  believes  is  certain  to  be  saved. 
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FACTS   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(442.)  Three  Questions  on  a  Limited  Atonement. — On  a  certain 

lay  a  gentleman  whom  we  shall  name  Mr.  L called  on  a 

rtergyman  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  a  matter  of  business. 
Lfter  business  was  over,  the  conversation  turned  on  religious 
natters,  and  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  a  world-wide  atonement. 
L'his  doctrine  was  denounced  by  Mr.  W.,  the  minister,  in  no 
aeasured  terms,  as  a  doctrine  which  was  doing  much  injury  at  the 
tresent  time,  and  one  which  was  antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of 
he  Bible.  "  It  is  not,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  orthodox,  and  those 
vho  advocate  it  have  departed  from  the  truth  ;  they  are  in  reality 
Loing  dishonour  to  the  Saviour,  and  retarding  the  progress  of  his 
tingdom." 

''This  is  not  the  case,"  replied  Mr.  L.,  "  for  I  know  that  the 
>elief  of  the  truth  that  Christ  loved  me  and  died  for  me  has  done 
ne  and  thousands  good,  and  I  never  could  have  believed  that  had 

not  known  that  Jesus,  as  the  Bible  says,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
asted  death  for  every  man.  Besides,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  will 
nswer  me  three  questions  to  your  own  satisfaction  on  this  subject, 

will  at  once  renounce  my  views  and  accept  yours." 

"  The  condition  is  certainly  fair,"  responded  Mr.  W.  "  I  will 
arely  be  able  to  answer  these  to  my  own  satisfaction  at 
>aat.  Let  me  have  the  questions  which  you  think  are  so  con- 
incing." 

My  first  question  is,  "  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  souls  lost 
>r  whom  Jesus  died  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Jesus  did  not  shed  his  blood  in  vain.  All  those 
>r  whom  he  died  must  be  saved." 

My  second  question  is,  "  Why  are  men  condemned  at  last  ?  " 

"  The  Bible's  answer  is  unbelief.  '  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
ived,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned.'  So  saith 
le  Bible,  and  with  this  I  heartily  agree.  Both  these  questions 
have  answered  to  my  satisfaction.     What  is  your  third  ?  " 

"  It  is  this,"  replied  Mr.  L.,  "  What  is  the  truth  they  did  not 
ilieve  ?  Can  you  answer  that  to  your  satisfaction  ?  If  you  can, 
m  are  the  first  person  holding  your  creed  which  I  have  met  who 
>uld." 

"  Now,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  that  is  a  difficulty,  and  one  which 

not  easy  to  get  over.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  meantime  how  I 
mid  answer  it,  but  I  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  let  you 
low  the  result." 

"  You  may,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  honest  Armenian,  "  at  once 
Imit  that,  according  to  your  creed,  you  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
on.  If  you  replied  that  they  are  condemned  because  they  did 
)t  believe  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  you  would  hold  that  they 
ere  condemned  for  believing  the  truth  ;    for  you  say  that  Jesus 
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did  not  die  for  those  who  are  lost:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
said  that  they  did  not  believe  that  Christ  died  for  them,,  and 
in  so  doing  rejected  the  truth,  that  is  the  doctrine  which  I  hold." 
The  minister  was  in  a  fix.  He  said  "  he  would  consider  it  more 
fully."  The  more  fully  he  considered  his  position  in  the  light  of 
Bible  teaching,  the  sooner  would  he  set  his  seal  to  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  tasted  death  fob  evbey  man. 

(443.)  "  Whosoever." — Alcibiades  was  humbled  because  he  could 
not  find  his  estate  marked  out  on  a  map  of  Greece ;  and  although  we 
cannot  undertake  to  point  out  any  individual's  name  in  the  Book 
of  God,  we  can  point  to  that  which  is  equally  important,  namely, 
"  Whosoever  believeth  in  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  John  iii.  16.  Many  years  ago  an  old  soldier, 
when  far  advanced  in  life,  began  to  learn  to  read,  chiefly  that  he 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  which  he  had  neglected  too  lorg. 
One  day  he  came  to  the  text  but  could  not  understand  the  word 
on  which  I  was  commenting — whosoever.  Going  out  into  the  street 
he  met  a  little  boy  hastening  from  school  to  his  dinner,  and  to 
that  little  boy  the  old  man  said :  "  Come  here,  my  little  boy, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  half-penny  if  you  will  tell  me  the  mean- 
ing  of  this  word  here,"  pointing  to  it.     "  That's  whosoever," 


mercy 

right.  And  an  old  negro  in  the  West  Indies,  residing  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  missionary,  but  exceedingly  desirous  of 
reading  the  Bible,  came  to  him  regularly  for  a  lesson.  He  made 
but  little  progress,  and  his  teacher,  almost  disheartened,  intimated 
his  fears  that  his  labours  would  be  lost,  and  asked  him,  "  Had  he 
not  better  give  it  over?"  ««  No  massa,"  said  he,  with  great  energy, 
<l  Me  never  give  it  over  till  me  die  " ;  and,  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  John  iii.  16,  "God  so  loved  the  world,"  &c,  added,  with 
touching  emphasis,  "  It  is  worth  all  de  labour  to  be  able  to  read 
dat  one  single  verse."  "  I  thank  God,"  says  Richard  Baxter,  "  for 
that  word  '  whosoever.'  If  God  had  said  there  was  mercv  for 
Richard  Baxter,  I  am  so  vile  a  sinner  that  I  would  have  thought 
he  meant  some  other  Richard  Baxter ;  but  when  he  says  whosoever, 
I  know  that  includes  me,  the  worst  of  all  Richard  Baxters." 

(444.)  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  the  way  of  Salvation.— Hare  you  ever 
read  John  Bunyan's  "  Grace  Abounding  ?"  if  not  don't  let  a 
month  go  without  reading  that  remarkable  book  for  the  seeking 
sinner.  Bunyan  met  with  this  very  temptation,  and  he  was  greatly 
perplexed,  but  he  got  out  of  it  in  this  way :  It  occurred  to  his 
mind  to  search  in  the  word  of  God  to  find  if  any  poor  sinner  who 
had  sought  the  Saviour  had  been  rejected.  He  searched  and  found 
not  one,  and  he  thought,  "1  don't  think  it  likely  that  I  should  be 
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the  first  one  to  be  rejected ;"  so  he  broke  the  net  and  escaped. 
Well  do  I  remember  going  one  cold  Sabbath  morning  to  a  Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapel,  and  although  the  sermon  was  not  parti- 
cularly clever,  as  modern  sermons  are  counted  now,  I  was  struck 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  preacher,  whose  text  was  "  Look  unto 
me,  all  ye  end*  of  the  earth,  "and  be  ye  saved/'  Looking  at  me, 
*as  I  thought,  he  said,  "  That  young  man  over  there  looks  very 
miserable;  you  will  never  be  happy  till  you  get  rid  of  that  burden  ; 
lobk,  Took  now."  And  I  did  look,  and  the  burden  rolled  from  my 
shoulder.    I  can  say  with  many  others, 

"  E'er  Binje  by  faith  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 
And  shall  be  till  I  die." 

(445.)  Bitty  Dawson's  Great  Sermon. — This  great  natural  orator 
had  a  wonderful  sermon  on  the  "  Sower  and  the  Seed."  With 
every  stroke  of  the  hand  in  imitation  of  the  act  of  sowing,  the 
speaker  would  drop  some  blesaed  passage  of  Scripture.  The 
Methodist  chapel  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  not  being  big 
enough,  the  use  of  the  Particular  Baptist  chapel  was  secured.  The 
minister  of  the  chapel  was  upon  the  platform.  Dawson  gave  this 
"  sowing  speech,"  and  went  along  the  platform  scattering  the  seed 
and  giving  one  passage  of  Scripture  after  another  :  "  G-od  so  loved/ 
world,"  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  ;"  then  there  came 
another  handful ;  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  "There,  it's  out."  he  said,  "  and  you  can  do  what  you 
like."  When  remonstrated  with  for  this  breach  of  ministerial  pro- 
priety he  said,  "  I  did  not  think  about  the  chapel,  nor  the  parson  ; 
"  I  thought  about  the  seed ;  and  when  I  had  got  into  the  middle 
of  the  sowing,  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  be  stopped  by  a  little 
Particular  Baptist  parson  P" 

(446.)  All  are  invited  to  come  to  Christ— An  eminent  minister 
gave,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  following  illustration  of  the  Divine 
dealings  with  sinners : — 

A.  clergyman,  sitting  in  his  study,  saw  some  boys  in  his  garden 
stealing  melons.  He  quietly  arose,  and  walking  into  his  garden, 
called  them;  "Boys,  boys."  They  immediately  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  tearing  through  the  shrubbery,  and  falling 
over  the  fences.  "  Boys,"  cried  out  the  gentleman,  "  stop,  do  not 
be  afraid.  You  may  have  as  many  melons  as  you  want.  I  have 
more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with." 

The  boys,  urged  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  fled  with  in- 
creasing speed.  They  did  nut  like  to  trust  themselves  in  the  gentle- 
man s  hands;  neither  did  they  exactly  relish  the  idea  of  receiving 
favours  from  one  whose  garden  they  were  robbing. 
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The  clergyman  continued  to  entreat  them  to  stop,  assuring  them 
that  they  should  not  be  hurt,  and  that  they  might  have  as  many 
melons  as  they  wished  for.  But  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  added 
wings  to  their  speed.  They  scampered  on  in  every  direction,  with 
as  determined  an  avoidance  as  though  the  gentleman  was  pur- 
suing them  with  a  horsewhip.  He  determined,  however,  that  they 
should  be  convinced  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  offers,  and  therefore 
pursued  them.  Two  little  fellows  who  could  not  climb  ever  the 
fence  were  taken.  He  led  them  back,  telling  them  they  were 
welcome  to  melons  whenever  they  wanted  any,  and  giving  to  each 
of  them  a  couple,  allowed  them  to  go  home.  He  sent  by  them  a 
message  to  the  other  boys,  that  whenever  they  wanted  any  melons, 
they  were  welcome  to  them  if  they  would  but  come  to  him. 

The  other  boys,  when  they  heard  of  the  favours  with  which  the 
two  had  been  laden,  were  loud  in  the  expression  of  their  indig- 
nation. They  accused  the  clergyman  of  partiality,  in  giving  to 
some  and  without  giving  to  all ;  and  when  reminded  that  they 
would  not  accept  of  his  offers,  but  ran  away  from  him  as  fast  as 
they  could,  they  replied,  "  What  of  that  ?  He  caught  these  two 
boys,  and  why  should  he  have  selected  them  instead  of  the  rest  of 
us  ?  If  he  had  only  run  a  little  faster,  he  might  have  caught  us. 
It  was  mean  in  him  to  show  such  partiality. 

Again  they  were  reminded  that  the  clergyman  was  ready  to 
serve  them  as  he  did  the  other  two  he  caught,  and  give  them  as 
many  melons  as  they  wanted,  if  they  would  only  go  and  ask  him 
for  them. 

Still  the  boys  would  not  go  near  him,  but  accused  the  generous 
man  of  injustice  and  partiality  in  doing  for  two  that  which  he  did 
not  do  for  all. 

So  it  is  with  the  sinner.  God  finds  all  guilty,  and  invites  them 
to  come  to  him  and  be  forgiven  and  receive  the  richest  blessings 
heaven  can  afford.  They  all  rim  from  him,  and  the  louder  he  calls 
the  more  furious  do  they  rush  in  their  endeavours  to  escape.  By 
his  grace  he  pursues,  and  some  he  overtakes.  He  loads  them  with 
favours,  and  sends  them  back  to  invite  their  fellow-sinners  to  re- 
turn and  receive  the  same.  They  all  with  one  accord  refuse  to 
come,  and  yet  never  cease  to  abuse  his  mercy  and  insult  his  good- 
ness. They  say,  "  Why  does  God  select  some  and  not  others  ? 
Why  does  he  overtake  others  who  are  just  as  bad  as  we,  and 
allow  us  to  escape  ?  This  election  of  some  and  not  others,  is 
unjust  and  partial." 

And  when  the  minister  of  God  replies,  "  The  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  you :  whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  partake  of  the 
water  of  life  freely,"  the  sinner  heeds  it  not,  but  goes  on  in  his 
sins,  still  complaining  of  the  injustice  and  partiality  of  God  in 
saving  some  and  not  saving  all. 

(447.)  A  perplexed  Doubter  Answered.— A.  respectable  man,  who 
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had  become  interested  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  who  had 
begun  with  some  earnestness  to  search  the  Scriptures,  had  read 
but  a  few  chapters  when  he  became  greatly  perplexed  with  some 
of  those  passages  which  an  inspired  apostle  has  declared  to  be 
"  hard  to  be  understood."    In  this  state  of  mind  he  repaired  to  a 
coloured  preacher  for  instruction  and  help,  and  found  him,  at  noon, 
on  a  sultry  day  in  summer,  laboriously  engaged  hoeing  his  corn. 
As  the  man  approached,  the  preacher,  with  patriarchal  simplicity, 
leaned  upon  his  hoe,  and  listened  to  his  story.    "  Uncle  Jack,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  discovered  lately  that  I  am  a  great  sinner ;  and  I  com- 
menced reading  the  Bible,  that  I  may  learn  what  I  must  do  to  be 
saved.    But  I  have  met  with  a  passage  here,"  holding  up  his  Bible, 
"  which  I  know  not  what  to  do  with.     It  is  this :  '  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  whom  he  will  have   mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth.'    What  does  this  mean  ?"      A  short  pause  intervened, 
and  the  old  African  replied  as  follows : — u  Master,  if  I  have  been 
rightly  informed,  it  has  been  but  a  day  or  two  since  you  began  to 
read  the  Bible,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  passage  you  have 
mentioned  is  away  yonder  in  Romans.      Long  before  you  get  to 
that,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  gospel,  it  i3  said,  '  .Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'    Now,  have  you  done  that  ? 
The  truth  is,  you  have  read  entirely  too  fast.     You  must  begin 
again,  and  take  things  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  place  them. 
When  you  have  done  all  that  you  are  told  to  do  in  Matthew,  come 
and  talk  about  Romans." 

Having  thus  answered,  the  old  preacher  resumed  his  work,  and 
left  the  man  to  his  own  reflections.  Who  does  not  admire  the 
simplicity  and  good  sense  which  characterised  this  reply  ?  Could 
the  most  learned  polemic  more  effectually  have  met  and  disposed 
°f  such  a  difficulty  P  The  gentleman  particularly  interested  in 
this  incident  gave  an  account  of  it  with  his  own  lips,  and  said, 
"  It  convinced  me  most  fully  of  the  mistake  into  which  I  had  fallen. 
I  took  the  old  man's  advice ;  I  soon  saw  its  propriety  and  wisdom, 
and  hope  to  bless  God  for  ever  sending  me  to  him." 

(446.)  The  Gospel  for  the  World.— The  gospel  is  not  meant  for 
the  salvation  of  men  who  are  so  good  that  they  hardly  seem  to  need 
it,  but  for  men  that  are  bad— for  the  very  worst  of  men.  Admit 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  badness  of  the  Chinese  ;  admit  the 
blackest  portrait  that  can  be  correctly  painted  of  them  ;  admit  that 
tlu^y  are  as  bad  as  men  can  be  out  of  hell — if  I  understand  the 
matter  rightly,  you  only  make  out  a  stronger  case  for  sending  them 
the  gospel  <>t  Christ.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  vendor  of  quack 
medicine,  who  sent  out  an  advertisement  to  one  of  the  Australian 
newspapers,  and  after  enumerating  all  the  diseases  of  which  he 
could  think,  he  added,  '"If  there  be  any  disease  peculiar  to  the 
colony,  put  that  in,  for  my  medicine  will  cure  that  too."  A  state- 
ment tbat  was  not  true  of  the  quack  medicine  we  can  apply  to 
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the  gospel  of  Christ.  If  there  be  any  wickedness  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese  ;  if  they  are  the  worst  specimens  of  humanity ;  if  human 
depravity  has  assumed  a  type  there  which  it  does  not  present  in 
any  other  \  part  of  the  world,  put  all  these  in,  for  the  gospel  will 
cure  them  too.  It  is  a  remedy  for  all  diseases,  even  the  w©rst. — 
Rev.  W  Landels. 

(449.)  The  Elect. — "  You  are  not  elect,"  said  the  adversary  to  a 
sorely-tried  Christian.  "  Elect !"  replied  the  man  of  God;  "liar, 
get  you  hence ;  I  have  had  more  than  ye  ever  had — an  offer  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  have  taken  him."  Rowland  Hill  was  once 
asked  to  preach  to  the  elect,  and  he  said,  "  Chalk  them  on  the  back 
and  I'll  preach  to  them."  We  had  better  leave  all  that,  and  go 
right  at  it,  proclaiming  everywhere,  fully  and  freely,  the  gospel  of 
Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  every  sinner." 

(450.)  None  cast  out  by  Christ. — Many  years  ago,  at  a  commu- 
nion service,  there  came  to  the  late  Dr.  John  Wylie  a  young 
woman  of  very  deficient  intellect,  asking,  u  Will  you  no  let  me 
come  forat  (forward)  ?"  "  Come  to  the  sessions  on  Saturday," 
was  the  minister's  reply,  "  and  I  will  consult  the  elders."  When 
the  Saturday  came,  the  poor  woman  was  there,  and  she  was  asked 
who  Christ  was,  and  what  he  had  done  for  her  ?  Her  answers 
surprised  them  all.  The  minister  paused,  doubtful  what  to  ask 
more,  when  she  suddenly  broke  in,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
said,  "  I'm  sure  He  wad  na  keep  me  back."  This  settled  it.  The 
good  doctor  never  forgot  this  incident,  and  was  fond  of  telling  it 
in  after  days.  The  Rev.  W.  Jay  one  day  attended  the  dying  bed 
of  a  young  female,  who  thus  addressed  him : — "  I  have  little  to  re- 
late as  to  my  experience.  I  have  been  much  tried  and  tempted, 
but  this  is  my  sheet  anchor — He  has  said,  '  Him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  I  know  I  come  to  him,  and  I  expect 
that  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Poor  and  unworthy  as  I  am, 
he  will  not  trifle  with  me  ;  it  would  be  beneath  his  greatness  as 
well  as  his  goodness  j  I  am  at  his  feet ;  and  you  have  often  said — 

'  "Tis  joy  enough,  my  All  in  All, 
At  thy  dear  feet  to  lie  : 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  lower  fall, 
And  none  can  higher  fly.'  " 

(451.)  Sectarian  exclusiveness  reproved. — There  is  an  exclusive 
and  sectarian  bigotry — not  confined  to  any  one  Christian  denomi- 
nation, but  in  a  measure,  at  least,  common  to  them  all — which 
talks  rather  of  "  the  Church  "  than  of  Christ  crucified  ;  of  sacra- 
ments rather  than  of  the  Sacrifice,  which  practically  regards  the 
grace  of  God  as  flowing  in  the  channels  of  its  own  exclusive  ordi- 
nances, and  the  healing  power  of  the  living  water  as  abiding  rather 
in  the  earthen  chalice  than  in  the  sparkling  spring.  To  hear  these 
men  talk  of  ordinations,  and  confessions,  and  successions,  and  bap- 
tisms, one  would  think  that  this  fountain  of  salvation  were,  like 
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a  mineral  spring  at  a  watering-place,  enclosed,  and  appropriated, 
and  surrounded  by  liveried  water-dippers,  so  that  the  soul  that 
will  not  drink  from  these  particular  cups  must  needs  perish 
in  agony.  And  the  abomination  of  this  last  thing  is  worse  than 
the  first.  Tell  me  that  God's  eternal  decree  shuts  me  away  from 
salvation,  and  I  could  better  be  reconciled  to  it.  The  grandeur 
of  the  Eternal  One,  as  with  his  majestic  sceptre  He  waves  me  back 
from  the  fountain,  would  give  dignity  to  destruction.  But  to  be 
repulsed  from  the  sweet  waters  by  a  poor  mortal  gesture  ;  to  lose 
the  healing  draught  because  a  spider's  web  is  spun  by  the  well- 
side;  to  be  driven  backward  upon  God's  uncovenanted  mercies  by 
some  fair-lipped  champions  of  successions  and  baptisms  ;  to  die  of 
thirst  in  full  view  of  the  swelling  fountain  because  the  cup  where- 
with I  would  draw  and  drink  hath  not  the  blazon  of  a  Shibboleth 
— oh,  this  is  intolerable  !  Why,  what  is  the  Church  ?  The  foun- 
tain of  living  waters  ?  No,  sirs!  An  enclosure  round  about  that 
fountain  ?  No,  sirs !  The  Church,  all  together,  or  in  its  distinct 
denominations,  is  only  a  company  of  thirsty  men,  who  have  come 
to  drink,  each  man  for  himself,  of  that  blessed  fountain,  and  whose 
only  office  is  that  of  the  "  Bride,"  to  say,  "  Come — come."  Is 
baptism  salvation  ?  No,  sirs !  Is  the  Lord's  Supper  salvation  ? 
No,  sir9  !  Are  Church  ordinances  salvation  ?  No,  sirs  !  Christ 
crucified  i9  salvation.  Let  me  meet  a  poor  heathen  in  the  wilder- 
ness who  never  heard  of  a  Church,  or  of  a  sacrament,  and  to  whom 
in  his  circumstances  a  sacrament  were  impossible,  and  I  tell  him 
the  story'of  Christ  crucified  for  sinners ;  I  say, "  Repent  and  believe, 
hnd  thou  shalt  be  saved  for  ever." — Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth. 

(-452.)  Perverting  Scripture. — A  friend  told  his  neighbour  that 
he  had  been  to  hear  a  Universalist  sermon. 

"  Well,  what  was  the  text  ?" 

"  It  was  this,  4  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  h' " 

"  And  what  did  he  do  with  that  P" 

"  Well,  first  he  told  us  something  about  how  great  it  was ;  and 
then  he  told  us  how  we  are  all  going  to  escape,  even  if  we  do 
neglect  it." 

(4-').'l)  Salvation  for  all. — A  man  who  had  long  attended  a 
hyper-Calvinist  place  of  worship  began  to  attend  Methodist  preach- 
ing, and  being  asked  why  he  went  so  far  to  hear  the  Word  of  God, 
replied  :  ••  There  we  have  only  a  one-legged  religion,  it  is  all  for 
the  saint ;  here  is  a  two-legged  religion,  for  saint  and  sinner.  I 
like  this  best." 

(454.)  The  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ. — The  garden  witnessed 
his  agony,  the  hall  his  scourging,  the  cross  his  death — the  cross 
where,  on  bis  precious,  defenceless  head,  all  the  vials  of  the  wrath 
of  Justice  were  poured,  and  in  whose  bleeding  side  the  flaming 
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sword  of  justice  was  quenched.  Those  vials  of  anger  shook  the 
earth,  darkened  the  sky,  opened  the  graves,  made  the  sun  start 
back.  "The  heavens  in  mourning  stood."  But  that  substitu- 
tionary death  of  "the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  "  was  a  full  and  per- 
fect satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the  world.  Now,  God  is  pro- 
pitious and  accessible.  At  the  cross  of  Jesus,  Justice  and  Mercy, 
twin  sisters  long  estranged,  met  together  and  kissed  each  other, 
and  went  forth  to  offer  salvation  to  a  perishing  world  !  But,  and 
note  it  well,  it  is  terribly  possible  to  have  accurate  thought  of 
Christ  without  corresponding  feeling,  principles,  and  conduct.  The 
eye  may  be  clear  as  an  eagle's,  while  the  will  is  palsied ;  the  head 
blazing  with  light,  while  the  heart  is  a  lurking-place  for  the  foulest 
vices.  Many  a  once  good  theologian  and  eloquent  preacher  is  now 
burning  in  hell  fire.  "  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?"  So  you  may  believe 
all  that  is  written  concerning  Christ,  and  yet  not  be  savingly 
benefited.  Thoughts  of  Christ  must  lead  you  to  "  godly  sorrow," 
and  humble  trust  in  Him  as  your  surety.  This  will  bring  pardon 
and  purity ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  direct  witness  to  adoption  is  the 
certificate  to  be  presented  at  heaven  s  golden  gates.  Faith,  if  sav- 
ing, will  lead  you  to  accept  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  A  broken  heart 
God  "  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Yea,  He  waits  to  be  gracious. 
The  debt  having  all  being  paid  at  once,  sin  shall  all  be  forgiven  at 
once.  "  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities."  Human  redemption 
cost  more  skill  and  labour  than  the  creation  of  the  starry  heavens, 
or  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  A  word  made  them  all.  "He  spake 
and  it  was  done ;  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast." 

(455.)  Right  sort  of  Preaching. — Dr.  Ryland's  advice  to  his 
young  academicians  was :  "  Mind,  no  sermon  is  of  any  value,  or 
likely  to  be  useful,  which  has  not  the  three  R's  in  it :  Ruin  by  the 
fall ;  redemption  by  Christ ;  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 

(456.)  The  Unpardonable  Sin. — The  following  conversation 
passed  between  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry  and  a  penitent  sinner  : — "  You 
believe  yourself  guilty  of  the  unpardoned  sin  ?"  "  Am  sure  of  it." 
"  In  what  did  the  crime  consist  ?"  "  1  opposed  the  work  of  God." 
"  So  did  Saul."  "  I  denied  Christ."  "  So  did  a  disciple,  afterwards 
honoured  by  his  Master."  "  I  doubted  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ, 
after  strong  evidence  in  his  favour."  "  So  did  Thomas."  "  What ! 
are  you  attempting  to  prove  by  such  examples  that  I  am  a 
Christian  ?"  "  Not  at  all.  I  am  only  enquiring  into  the  nature 
of  your  guilt ;  and  thus  far,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  despair."  {<  I 
have  hated  God,"  rejoined  the  self-condemned,  "and  openly 
avowed  my  enmity  in  sight  of  his  divine  operations."  "  Thus  far 
your  case  is  lamentable  indeed ;  but  not  hopeless  yet.  Our 
hearts  are  naturally  at  enmity  with  God,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the 
open  avowal  of  this,  drawn  out  by  the  sight  of  the  law  into  visible 
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form,  must  necessarily  and  always  constitute  the  guilt  of  which 
you  accuse  yourself."  "I  feel  that  I  am  cut  off  from  salvation." 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  reason  against  your  feelings,  but  they  are 
no  proof  on  the  present  subject.  Let  me  enquire  whether  you 
desire  the  pardon  of  your  sins  ?"  "  Assuredly,  if  it  were  possible  !" 
"Do  you  regret  the  conduct  of  which  you  accuse  yourself?" 
"  Certainly."  "  Do  you  sincerely  desire  repentance  ?"  "  I  would 
give  the  world,  if  it  were  mine,  to  have  it."  li  Then  it  is  not 
possible  that  you  have  been  guilty  to  an  unpardonable  extent ;  for 
these  are  characteristics  of  a  state  of  mind  faithless,  but  far  from 
being  desperate  ;  and  they  come  within  the  design  of  the  Gospel 
invitations."  There  was  something  simple  and  touching  in  this 
mode  of  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased ;  and  it  produced  an  effect 
which  probably  no  other  process  could  have  accomplished.  Indeed 
his  living  and  dying  hours  were  those  of  a  favoured  Christian. 


.^i 


Wht  ©jfout  of  the  atonement* 

OBJECTIONS   ANSWERED. 
Analysis  of  Dissebtation  XXI. 

JEYERAL  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  universal 

redemption  noticed  and  answered : — 

1.  A  limited  redemption  has  been  inferred  from  those 

passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  Christ's  death  as 
%  though  it  affected  the  salvation  of  the  elect  only  ;  but  (1) 

Such  passages  as  John  x  15  ;  Acts  xx.  28,  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  work  of  redemption  are  not  restrictive;  (2)  This  is  more 
evident  when  they  are  considered  in  connection  with  John  iii.  16  ; 
Heb.  ii.  9  ;  1  John  ii.  2.  Christ  died  for  those  who  "  deny  him." 
2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Rev.  H.  Carpenter  quoted. 

II.  A  limited  redemption  has  been  argued  from  the  fact  that  all 
are  not  saved :  If  Christ  died  for  all,  and  all  are  not  saved,  then 
Christ  died  in  vain.  But  this  view  is  wrong  in  that  it  supposes 
the  atonement  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
for  whom  Christ  died,  and  makes  it  a  mere  commercial  transac- 
tion. It  moreover  divests  it  (1)  of  its  moral  grandeur ;  (2)  Fails 
to  show  its  real  value  as  lying  in  the  meritorious  efficacy  of  Christ's 
death  ;  and  (3)  it  equally  fails  to  show  clearly  the  other  purposes 
of  the  atonement,  viz.,  the  development  of  God's  glory  and  the 
manifestation  of  His  moral  character.  God  "  made  the  atonement 
to  gratify  himself,"  &c— Finney,  Pp.  387-390. 

To  those  who  say  that  "  if  God  has  used  means  to  save  the 
ivhole  world,  and  those  means  have  proved  ineffectual  in  any  one 
case,  then  the  scheme  is,  at  least,  a  partial  failure,"  we  remark  : — 

(1).  That  redemption,  considered  as  a  ransom  paid,  should  not 
be  identified  with  redemption  as  an  actual  deliverance  experienced 
by  believers ;  (2)  It  ia  mere  folly  to  conclude  that  anything  fails 
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simply  because  it  does  not  directly  answer  every  one  of  the  pur- 
poses which  are  expected ;  (3)  That  God  does  many  things,  or 
allows  them  to  take  place,  both  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  which  appear  to  be  in  vain. — Pp.  391-394. 

III.  That  it  seems  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Christ  died  for  those  who  were  in  hell  long  before  Mis  death  : — (1)  God 
dealt  with  mankind  before  the  actual  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Saviour  was  the  Lamb  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Chrfet  as  truly  died  for  those  who  were  in  hell  before  His  death, 
as  He  did  for  those  who  were  in  heaven  long  before  that  event ; 

(2)  The  objection  is  unreasonable. 

IV.  The  universality  of  redemption  is  objected  to  on  the  sup- 
position that  God  had  determined  from  all  eternity  that  a  certain 
number  of  mankind  should  be  eternally  damned. — Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith;  (1)  The  doctrine  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  human  race  are  to  be  eternally  damned  is  neither  stated  in 
the  Scriptures ;  nor  (2)  can  it  be  deduced  from  any  part  of  them ; 

(3)  neither  is  it  inferrible  from  the  nature  and  character  of  God ; 
seeing  (4)  such  an  idea  would  lead  us  to  regard  Him  as  a  malig- 
nant being ;  (5)  Neither  can  we  conceive  God  having  any  reason 
or  cause  for  such  an  apparently  malignant  purpose  ;  (6)  the  eternal 
damnation  of  sinners  is  their  own  fault ;  (7)  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional reprobation  degrades  God's  character  beneath  that  of 
the  most  inhuman  tyrant  that  ever  breathed.  It  is  unreasonable 
and  unscriptural. — Pp.  394-397 

V.  It  is  said  that  while  universal  redemption  secures  no  glory  an  d 
praise  to    God,  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  salvation  does : — Rev.  W0 
Parke  :  This  view  is  incompatible  (1)  with  God's  moral  character  ; 
and  (2)  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity. — Pp.  3U7-39S. 

VI.  It  is  held  by  some  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all,  seeing 
"  God  has  so  circumstanced  some  men  that  they  are  absolute/!/  unable 
to  believe  in  Christ.  In  some  cases,  men  are  left  to  die  and  perish  in 
their  fallen  state  beyond  all  Gospel  means  of  salvation.  These  are  sup- 
posed facts.  Those  persons  who  are  unable  to  believe  in  Christ  are — 
(1)  infants  :  yet  Christ  died  for  them  ;  (2)  idiots,  who,  on  account 
of  their  intellectunl  imbecility,  may  De  classed  with  infants ; 
(3)  the  heathen,  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ.  Those  among 
them  who  act  morally  right,  according  to  the  light  they  have,  will 
be  saved,  like  the  infant  and  idiot,  through  the  common  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  This  does  not  prove  the  gospel  to  be  superfluous  to 
them,  or  that  it  should  be  withheld  from  them,  or  that  they  would 
not  be  better  with  it,  considering  the  requirements  and  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system ;  (4)  Some  hold  that  those  persons  who 
live  in  Ch?"istian  countries,  with  opportunities  of  attending  the  means 
of  grace}  but  who  never  seem  to  benefit  thereby,  are  left  by  God  to 
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perish  in  their  sins ;  that  they  are  reprobate  characters,  far  whom 
Christ  did  not'die.  This  view  rests  upon  erroneous  suppositions, 
seeing  that  many  persons,  who  seem  to  be  unconcerned  about  their 
salvation,  are  not  without  convictions  and  good  desires,  and  even 
determinations  to  amend  their  lives. — Pp.  399-402. 

VII.  Some  object  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption, 
because,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  new,  "  and  utterly  unsupported  by  the 
votes  of  the  truly  great  and  good."  We  reply,  that  councils  and 
synods  have  frequently  reached  erroneous  conclusions,  and  decreed 
enormous  cruelties.     Witness  Constantinople,  Trent,  and   Dort. 

(1)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement 
was  ever  held  by  any  Christians  during  the  first  four  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Bishop  Davenant's  statement  on  this  matter 
confirmed  by  appeals  (a)  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  (b)  Origen ; 

(c)  Primacius,  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that   the    latter    held    the   doctrine     of    universal   atonement ; 

(d)  Athanasius ;  (e)  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  (/)  Cyril ;  (g)  Chrysos- 
tom ;  and  (h)  Ambrose.  The  commencement  of  the  great  contro- 
versy on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  dates  from  the  days  of 
Gotteschalcus,  whose  moral  doctrine,  that  Christ  "  died  only  for 
those  who  were  saved,"  was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Mentz. 

(2)  Universal  redemption  has  been  held  and  preached  by  some  of 
the  most  successful  reformers.  Consult  Luther  on  Gal.  i.  4  ;  Calvin 
on  John  i.  20;  Rom.  v.  18;  Mark  xiv.  24;  Henry  Bullinger, 
Benedict  Aretius,  Wolfgang  Musculus,  Latimer ;  (3)  This  doctrine 
is  taught  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  principal  reformed 
churches ;  (a)  in  the  Confessions  of  Helvetia  of  a.d.  1535  and  1566 ; 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  written  by  Malancthon  in  1530 ;  Con* 

fession  of  Saxony,  written  in  1551 ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
written  in  1563  ;  and  in  the  homilies  and  articles  of  the  English 
Church  ;  (4)  the  majority  of  ancient  and  modern  commentators, 
divines  and  theologians  held  views  in  favour  of  general  redemp- 
tion : — Whitby,  Beveridge,  Macknight,  Lardner,  Scott,  A.  Clarke, 
Arminius,  Wesley,  Usher,  Bavenant,  Polhill,  Br.  Williams,  R. 
Hall,  Fletcher,  Bwight,  Bellamy  ;  (5)  it  is  preached  by  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  preachers  of  the  present  day. — Pp.  403-413. 

VIII.  Those  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  eternal  and  uncondi- 
tional degrees  (to  be  consistent)  are  compelled  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  limited  atonement ;  (1)  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Divine 
decrees  is  in  opposition  with  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  all, 
and  that  God  invites  all  to  be  saved ;  (2)  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  essential  elements  of  God's  moral  government — see  Jonathan 
Edwards,  &c. ;  (3)  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God. — 
Pp.  414-419. 

1.  Christ  died  for  all  men  : — Isa.  liii.  4,  6,  8,  10-12 ;  John  i.  29 ; 
iii.  14-17  ;  Rom.  viii.  32  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15 ;  Col.  i.  19,  20;  1  Tim. 
i  15 ;  ii.  4-6 ;  Heb.  ii.  9 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 
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2  That  all  men  may  be  saved : — Psa.  lxviii.  18  ;  Isa.  lii.  7,  10  ; 
lv.  1,  7;  Matt.  xi.  28;  Acta  ii.  21 ;  x.  43  ;  xiii.  38,  39  ;  Rom.  iii. 
21,  22,  24-26;  x.  4;  v.  17-19;  Gal.  iii.  22;  2  Cor.  5,  18,  19,  21  ; 
Rev.  xxii.  17 

3.  That  God  desires  all  men  to  be  saved : — lea.  i.  18 ;  xlv.  22  ;  lv.  i ; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  j  Eph.  iii.  9. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  A  LIMITED  ATONEMENT. 

The  universal  light  Thon  art, 

In  every  child  of  man. — C.  Wesley . 

1.  A  limited  atonement  seems  to  us  utterly  inconsistent  wifh 
what  the  Scriptures  say  of  the  mercy  and  love  of  God.  John 
Calvin  says,  "  God  having,  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure, 
from  all  eternity  elected  some  to  everlasting  life,  did  enter 
into  a  covenant  of  grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  estate 
of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate  of  salva- 
tion by  a  Bedeemer."  These  decrees  represent  God  as  an 
arbitrary  Sovereign,  while  fixing  the  eternal  destinies  of 
millions  of  his  subjects;  acting  towards  them  in  a  way  which 
is  utterly  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  j  ustice  and  love; 
bringing  unnumbered  beings  into  existence,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  they  are  inevitably  doomed  to  an  eternity 
of  woe.  These  opinions,  if  suffered  to  operate  freely  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  embrace  them,  would  lead  to  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  character  ;  would  exhibit 
sovereignty  as  exercised  at  the  expense  of  mercy  and  justice; 
and  would  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  Almighty  with  un- 
mingled  sensations  of  awe  and  terror.  For,  in  reference  to 
all  who,  according  to  the  supposed  decree  of  reprobation,  are 
consigned  to  inevitable  ruin,  all  the  dispensations  of  Jehovah 
would  be  nothing  better  than  a  system  of  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, and  cruelty.  God  might,  indeed,  bestow  upon  such 
persons  various  temporal  benefits ;  He  might  pour  health,  and 
honour,  and  prosperity  into  their  cup ;  but  if  all  these  be 
necessarily  connected  with  endless  damnation,  of  what  value 
are  such  gifts  ?  Are  they  any  tokens  of  real  affection  and 
love  ?  By  no  means.  God  deals  with  such  persons  just  as 
men  deal  with  their  cattle,  which  are  fed  and  rattened  for  the 
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slaughter.  He  may,  indeed,  warn  them  of  the  danger  they 
are  in,  and  exhort  and  command  them  to  forsake  their  sins ; 
but  all  such  warnings  and  exhortations  are  vain,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  recognise  them  with  sincerity  and  truth.  Thus 
does  the  doctrine  of  partial  redemption  obscure  the  glories 
of  the  Godhead,  pluck  some  of  the  most  radiant  gems  out  of 
the  Redeemer's  crown,  and  invest  the  Most  High  with  a 
character  of  gloomy  and  tremendous  sovereignty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption  gives  the 
most  noble  views  of  the  Divine  character.  It  represents 
the  Lord  Jehovah  as  being,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  a  God  of 
universal  love  ;  as  having  provided  for  every  child  of  Adam 
the  means  of  attaining  eternal  bliss ;  and  as  doing  every- 
thing consistent  with  the  freedom  of  human  beings  to  turn 
sinners  away  from  the  paths  of  transgression,  and  to  prevent 
their  final  ruin.  It  sets  forth  Jesus  Christ  as  a  universal 
Saviour ;  and  teaches  us  that  if  any  perish  eternally,  it  is 
wholly  through  their  own  choice  and  indirect  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  concerning  them. 

%  2.  The  doctrine  of  partial  redemption  has  a  tendency  to 
lead  its  advocates  either  into  presumption  or  despair.  If 
they  can  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  of  the  number 
of  the  elect,  how  strong  is  the  temptation  to  sloth,  indiffer- 
ence, and  carelessness,  since  they  are  assured  that  their  sal- 
vation is  absolutely  certain !  How  are  the  motives  to 
diligence,  watchfulness,  and  self-denial,  weakened  by  the 
supposition  that  they  cannot  possibly  fail  of  obtaining  eternal 
glory  in  the  end  !  If  they  become  altogether  lukewarm,  or 
if  they  fall  into  gross  and  scandalous  sin,  it  matters  not ; 
their  heavenly  inheritance  is  still  secure,  and  cannot  be 
forfeited  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct.  What  opinion 
can  be  more  calculated  to  banish  all  apprehensions  of  danger, 
to  lull  them  asleep  in  the  arms  of  carnal  security,  and  to 
persuade  them  that  they  are  the  beloved  children  of  God, 
while  their  lives  and  conduct  prove  that  they  are  of  their 
father  the  devil  ?  Calvinistic  Rowland  Hill  said  to  another 
pastor,  "Whatever  shall  we  do,  sir,  with  the  antinomianism 
that  is  eating  up  our  country  churches  ?"  That  such  con- 
sequences do  not  always  follow  the  belief  of  these  sentiments 
is  allowed ;  but  such  is  their  evident  tendency,  and  awful 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  have  been  practically 
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applied,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  it  is  to  be  feared' 
immortal  souls  have  been  entirely  ruined.  And  wherever 
the  advocates  of  partial  redemption  are  found  watchful, 
diligent,  and  faithful  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
certainly  cannot  give  any  credit  to  that  peculiar  article  of 
their  creed  as  having  contributed  to  their  fidelity  and  zeal ; 
but  we  believe  that  they  have  been  preserved  through  the 
prevalence  of  practical  truth  over  speculative  error. 

"  If,  however,  the  advocate  of  limited  redemption  cannot 
persuade  himself  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  the  consequence 
is  likely  to  be  equally  disastrous,  though  in  another  way.. 
He  then  views  himself  as  eternally  excluded  from  all  hope 
of  heaven  ;  as  destined  from  his  birth  to  damnation  ;  and 
brought  into  existence  only  to  become  fuel  for  the  flames  of 
hell.  He  regards  the  great  Q-od  as  his  enemy,  as  having 
marked  him  out  as  a  fit  object  on  which  to  wreak  his  never- 
ending  vengeance.  All  temporal  enjoyments  and  comforts 
he  views  as  worthless  and  pernicious,  since  he  is  to  purchase 
them  at  so  dear  a  rate  :  and  all  that  this  world,  or  ten 
thousand  worlds  could  afford,  would  be  insufficient  to 
indemnify  him  for  that  endless  misery  to  which  God  has 
doomed  him.  His  views  of  the  system  of  the  Bible  lead 
him  to  regard  Jehovah  as  acting  towards  him  the  part  of  a 
capricious  and  cruel  tyrant ;  and  excite  in  him  no  feelings 
towards  his  Maker  but  those  of  terror  and  enmity.  And 
can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  such  persons  should  frequently 
sink  into  absolute  despair,  since,  according  to  this  system, 
their  doom  is  unalterably  fixed  ?  They  may  strive,  and 
watch,  and  pray,  but  all  in  vain  ;  they  may  seek  for  pardon 
and  salvation,  but  they  can  never  find  ;  they  may  apply  to 
what  an  apostle  calls  '  the  throne  of  grace/  but  to  them  it  is 
not  a  throne  of  grace,  for  no  gracious  answer  is  vouchsafed 
to  their  petitions,  no  blessing  is  imparted.  They  may  hear 
sermons,  and  attend  religious  ordinances,  but  all  in  vain, 
since  they  must  inevitably  perish  at  last.  What  wonder, 
then,  if,  under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  they  become 
stupid  and  careless  about  spiritual  things  ?  What  wonder, 
if  they  are  hardened  in  their  sins,  and  resolve  not  to  make 
any  effort  to  obtain  salvation  ?  What  wonder,  if  they  fall 
into  a  state  of  desponding  gloom  and  misery,  and  thus 
anticipate  the  horrors  of  that  hell  which  is  destined  to  be 
their  final  portion  ? 
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When  any  individual  considers  himself  as  absolutely  and 
infallibly  elected  to  endless  glory,  what  a  tendency  has  this 
notion  to  produce  self-complacency  and  self-esteem,  since  he 
regards  himself  as  one  of  the  special  favourites  of  heaven  ; 
as  one  selected  from  among  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
solely  through  the  partiality  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 
exalted  immeasurably  above  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ! 
How  does  the  doctrine  tend  to  infuse  into  him  a  proud  and 
contemptuous  disposition  towards  others,  when  he  looks 
around  on  those  who  are  necessarily  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  glories  of  heaven,  between  whom  and  himself  God 
has  pre-determined  to  fix  for  ever  a  great  and  impassable 
gulf! 

Whereas  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption  promotes  an 
humble  disposition  of  mind,  and  universal  gentleness  and 
benevolence  towards  others.  It  teaches  us  that  God  is  the 
common  Father  and  Friend  of  every  human  being ;  that 
Jesus  is  the  universal  Saviour  ;  that  wherever  we  meet  with 
a  fellow-creature,  we  behold  one  who  shares  in  all  the  kind 
and  merciful  provisions  of  heaven;  one  for  whom  Jesus 
slied  His  precious  blood,  and  to  whom  is  offered,  condition- 
ally, an  eternity  of  blessedness ;  one  who  cannot  fail  of 
being  happy  in  the  world  to  come,  unless  through  his  own 
folly  and  obstinacy.  It  shows  us  that  no  one  human  being  is 
so  unduly  exalted  above  his  fellows,  and  no  one  so  immeasur- 
ably depressed ;  no  one  unconditionally  elected  to  heaven, 
and  no  one  unconditionally  doomed  to  hell. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  a  doubtful  matter,  which  of  the  two 
doctrines  in  question  has  the  greater  tendency  to  produce 
kind  and  friendly  dispositions  towards  our  fellow-creatures ; 
to  knit  the  human  family  together  in  the  bonds  of  affection  ; 
and  to  make  us  feel,  that  every  child  of  man  is  to  us  a  friend 
and  a  brother. 

Among  polemical  writers  there  has  too  generally  been,  on 
all  sides,  a  considerable  degree  of  asperity  and  bitterness, 
with  something  of  a  contemptuous  deportment  towards  their 
opponents.  But  if  the  controversies  between  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  writers  be  examined,  there  will  be  found  much 
more  of  these  unchristian  tempers  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter.  And,  allowing  the  parties  on  each  side  to 
be  equal  in  talents  and  in  piety,  this  preponderance  of  a 
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bitter  and   unbecoming   spirit  in  the  Calvinistic  party  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  their  peculiar  opinions 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  partial  redemption  cannot  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  any  practical  purpose  whatever. 
It  bears  an  unfavourable  aspect  on  almost  every  part  of 
Christian  duty ;  and,  if  carried  out  to  the  full  length  to 
which  it  might  logically  and  legitimately  be  applied,  would 
lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  pernicious  results.  Thousands, 
it  is  granted,  embrace  this  doctrine  in  theory,  of  whose  piety' 
benevolence,  and  usefulness  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
certainly  their  peculiar  tenets  do  not  naturally  lead  to  such 
conduct  as  they  pursue.  They  act  and  live,  just  as  though 
their  sentiments,  on  this  point,  were  the  reverse  of  what 
they  really  are.  Professing  to  believe  themselves  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  elected  to  eternal  life,  they  act  and  live 
as  though  their  election  were  conditional,  and  depended  on 
their  retaining  and  improving  the  grace  of  God.  Profess- 
ing to  receive  a  doctrine,  which,  if  true,  would  prove  that  all 
efforts  to  obtain  salvation  are  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the 
elect,  and  useless  on  the  part  of  the  reprobate,  they  act  as 
though  they  believed  that  sincere  and  persevering  efforts 
were  in  all  cases  necessary,  and  could  never  prove  unavail- 
ing. And  it  is  only  through  the  influence  of  other  parts  of 
their  creed,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  Calvin,  that  they  are  kept  in  the  paths  of 
obedience  and  fidelity. 

Of  what  use  can  the  doctrine  of  partial  redemption  be  to 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  his  public  labours  ?  Can  he 
apply  it  to  any  practical  purpose  ?  Will  it  make  him  free  in 
his  invitations  to  sinners  to  accept  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  ?  But  how  can  he  presume  to  give  free  and  general 
invitations,  when,  according  to  his  views,  the  provisions  of 
the  Gospel  are  restricted  to  a  favoured  few  ?  If  he  venture 
to  invite  all  his  hearers,  unless  he  can  first  ascertain  that 
they  are  all  elect,  he  is  going  beyond  his  commission  ;  he  is 
inviting  those  whom  God  has  not  invited,  those  for  whom  no 
provision  has  been  made  ;  those  who,  if  they  were  to  come, 
would  not  be  welcome.  How  can  he  presume  to  tell  his 
hearers  generally,  that  Jesus  died  for  them,  when  there  may 
be,  and,  in  all  probability,  are,  amoDg  them  those  for  whom, 
according  to  his  scheme,  Jesus  did  not  die  ?     How  can  he 
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exhibit  to  their  view  the  torments  of  hell,  and  urge  them  to 
escape  endless  damnation,  when  some,  perhaps  many,  of 
them,  are  inevitably  doomed  to  that  damnation  and  those 
torments  ?  How  can  he  expatiate  on  the  glories  of  heaven,, 
and  endeavour  to  excite  earnest  desires  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  a  share  therein,  when  there  are  some,  perhaps 
many,  among  his  hearers,  for  whom  no  place  is  prepared 
there,  God  having  pre-determined  to  exclude  them  from  the 
abodes  of  bliss  ? 

How  can  he  seriously  think  of  attempting  to  snatch 
perishing  sinners  from  the  flames,  if  the  number  of  the 
reprobate  be  irreversibly  fixed,  and  cannot  by  any  efforts  of 
his  be  diminished  ?  Or  how  can  he  expect  to  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  sinners  to  glory,  if  the  number  of  the 
elect  be  already  determined,  and  admit  of  no  augmentation  ? 
If  he  be  ever  so  zealous  and  laborious,  he  cannot  secure  the 
salvation  of  one  of  the  reprobate  ;  and  if  he  be  ever  so  care- 
less and  indolent,  he  cannot  cause  the  perdition  of  one  of  the 
elect. 

Some  advocates  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  are  thoroughly 
consistent  on  these  points.  They  allow,  and  even  contend, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  admonishing,  counselling,  or 
stimulating  the  elect,  since  their  salvation  is  already  secure  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  use  in  warning,  beseeching,  or 
alarming  the  non-elect,  since  their  perdition  is  inevitable. 
Many  Calvinistic  divines,  however,  act  otherwise;  and 
between  their  principles  and  their  practice  there  is  a  happy 
inconsistency.  They  give  general  warnings  and  cautions  to 
sinners  :  they  assure  them  universally  that  Christ  is  willing 
to  receive  them ;  and  invite  them,  without  any  reserve,  to 
partake  of  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant.  This  class 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  comprise  nearly  all  the 
ministers  of  that  school  who  are  eminent  for  piety,  zeal,  and 
usefulness.  Among  them  will  be  found,  perhaps  without  a 
single  exception,  all  those  who,  embracing  to  any  extent  the 
peculiarities  of  Calvin's  system,  are  successful  in  con- 
verting sinners  to  God,  and  in  extending  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  In  the  zeal,  the  efforts,  and  the 
success  of  such  men  we  cordially  rejoice,  and  pray  that 
their  labours  and  their  successes  may  increase  and  abound 
more  and  more.     Such  ministers  may  attempt  to  free  them- 
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selves  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by  pleading  that 
they  know  not  the  secret  decrees  of  God  ;  that  they  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  elected 
to  glory ;  that,  therefore,  their  addresses,  warnings,  and  in- 
vitations must  of  necessity  be  free  and  unrestricted.  "What 
is  this,  but  saying  that  their  peculiar  doctrine,  whether 
true  or  false,  will  not  admit  of  any  practical  application ; 
that  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  have  any  influence  on  their 
official  ministrations,  but  must  always  be  left  in  the  back- 
ground, as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  ?  "What  is  it,  but 
allowing  that  all  their  success  in  bringing  sinners  to  God 
depends  on  other  doctrines,  which  are  prominent  in  their 
discourses,  and  that  the  less  use  they  make  of  their  peculiar 
sentiments  the  better? 

Some  have  allowed  that  the  Calvinistic  system  is  not  so 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
sinners  ;  but  think  that  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Arminian  scheme  in  promoting  more  effectually  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  saint.  The  latter  system  they  have  represented 
as  milk,  fit  only  for  babes  ;  while  their  own  is  strong  meat, 
suited  to  those  who  are  of  full  age,  and  deeply  experienced 
in  divine  things.  This  subject  may  be  discussed  more  at 
large,  when  we  speak  of  the  progress  and  perseverance  of 
Christian  believers  :  suffice  it  now  to  observe,  that,  without 
the  aid  of  Calvin's  sentiments,  we  can  furnish  the  strongest 
motives  to  obedience  and  holiness.  "What  can  be  a  more 
powerful  motive  than  a  consideration  of  the  bleeding,  dying 
love  of  Jesus,  than  the  recollection  of  this  truth — that  we 
are  not  our  own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  we 
are,  therefore,  bound  to  glorify  God  with  our  bodies 
and  our  spirits,  which  are  God's  ?  "What  can  be  a 
greater  stimulus  to  fidelity  than  the  conviction  that  eternal 
glory  will  be  the  gracious  reward  of  a  life  of  faith  and  holi- 
ness ?  what  a  more  effectual  guard  against  indolence  and 
apostacy  than  the  conviction  that  eternal  infamy  and  woe 
will  be  the  just  punishment  of  a  life  of  sin  and  impenitence? 
And  when  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ,  the  endless  felicities 
of  heaven,  and  the  endless  horrors  of  hell  are  all  brought  to 
bear  as  they  ought  on  our  sentiments  and  conduct,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  other  considerations,  nor  any  possibility  of 
finding  considerations  more  calculated  to  promote  the  holi- 
ness, comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  Christian  believer. 
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Nor  can  we  allow  that  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
to  glory  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  humble  the 
Christian,  and  to  show  him  his  complete  dependence  on  the 
grace  of  God.  We  can  find  considerations  powerful  enough 
to  lay  any  one  in  the  dust,  to  induce  him.  to  loathe  and  abhor 
himself,  without  telling  him  that  God  has,  in  an  arbitrary 
way,  elected  him  to  eternal  glory,  while  multitudes  of  his 
fellow-creatures  are  left  in  a  condition  which  exposes  them 
to  inevitable  ruin.  "We  can  show  him  his  utter  insufficiency 
to  save  himself,  and  his  continual  need  of  divine  grace  and 
help,  without  teaching  him  that  God,  having  begun  the  work 
of  salvation  in  his  soul,  will  infallibly  carry  it  on  and  com- 
plete it  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  that  his  own  co- opera- 
tion  in  the  business  is  unnecessary. 

The  Calvinistic  Preacher,  if  he  keep  his  own  creed  con- 
stantly in  view,  will  often  find  himself  greatly  hampered  and 
perplexed  in  his  ministrations ;  will  feel  himself  to  be  moving 
on  very  delicate  ground,  and  will  be  afraid  of  inviting  sinners 
generally  to  come  to  Christ,  and  to  share  in  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel.  Whereas  the  preacher  whose  sentiments,  though 
evangelical,  are  anti- Calvinistic,  will  be  freed  from  these 
restrictions  and  entanglements,  will  feel  himself  authorized 
to  invite  every  sinner  within  his  reach,  making  no  mental 
reserve,  but  assuring  every  individual  that  Jesus  died  for 
him ;  that  God  has  provided  for  him  eternal  life,  and  that, 
if  he  sincerely  repent  of  his  sins  and  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  God  will  most  assuredly  pardon,  accept,  and  save 
him. 

Hence  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  that  evangelical 
preachers  of  the  Arminian  school  have  often  been  more  ex- 
tensively successful  than  their  Calvinistic  brethren,  in  con- 
verting sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  in  extending 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ."*  Besides,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
many  excellent  men  in  our  day,  brought  up  under  the  strictest 
form  of  election,  have  come  to  ignore  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Calvinistic  school  ?  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  because  in  their 
attacks  upon  heathendom,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  they 
feel  they  can  make  no  head  unless  they  break  through  the 
webs  of  Calvinism,  and  proclaim,  in  good  old  Gospel  language, 

♦For  the  above  chapter  the  writer  is  largely  indebted  to  "The  Principles  and 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Burgess. 
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salvation  free  to  all?  As  honest  men  they  cannot  preach  thus 
while  under  the  supposition  that  their  preaching  can  be  of 
no  use,  inasmuch  as,  whether  they  preach  or  not,  and 
ivhether  their  hearers  believe  or  not,  it  would  really  make  no 
difference  in  the  fate  long  since  settled  for  each  of  them. 
And  so  they  reconsider  the  question  of  the  decrees,  and  find 
many  and  good  reasons  for  adopting  the  more  generous  view 
which  owes  its  modern  name  to  that  ingenious  metaphysician 
and  sound  divine,  Arminius* 

■  01 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(4o7.)  The  little  boy  and  election. — A  little  boy,  on  carrying  the 
carpet  bag  of  a  minister  to  a  railway  station,  was  asked  if  he  went 
to  tbe  Sabbath  School.  The  boy  replied  that  he  did,  and  that  he 
there  learned  much  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  What  do  you 
learn  about  Jesus  ?"  said  the  minister.  "  I  learn,"  replied  the  boy, 
"that  he  died  for  us."  "  What !  did  he  die  for  little  boys  like 
you  ?"  enquired  the  minister.  The  boy,  imagining  that  his  ortho- 
doxy was  called  in  question — for  he  had  been  taught  the  Scottish 
Catechism,  which  is  full  of  a  limited  atonement — retreated  within 
orthodox  limits,  and  replied  "  He  died  for  me  if  I  am  one  of  the 
elect."  And  could  many,  in  consistency  with  their  creed,  have 
answered  than  did  that  boy  ?     They  could  not. 

(4o8.)  The  doctrine  that  suits  the  heathen. — A  Calvinist  mis- 
sionary, giving  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor  an  account  of  his  labours  in 
Asia  Minor,  said : — "  We  preach  a  simple  Gospel  to  these  people. 
Human  speculations  don't  help  us  in  our  work.  There,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  doctrine  of  Calvinian  predestination.  Tt  never  did  any 
go.»d  anywhere— at  any  rate,  it  won't  do  for  this  people  at  all." 

(4-"A).) — The  young  lady  and  her  father.— J  recently  related  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  the  case  of  a  lady 
■whose  minister  said  to  her  that  if  it  were  God's  will  that  her  father 
should  not  be  saved,  she  must  seek  the  grace  to  say,  "Thy  will  be 
done."  My  friend  replied,  "  That  was  very  severe  ;  I  should  say 
that  he  was  not  a  very  judicious  minister  to  put  it  in  that  way." 
"  The  form  of  putting  it,"  I  replied,  "  would  not  alter  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Accepting  the  Calvinian  dogma  as  a  Bible  doctrine, 
there  is  so  much  logic  in  the  human  mind,  that  she  or  any  such 
anxious  soul  will  go  down  to  the  logical  conclusions  of  such 
premises,  and  cannot  escape  their  biting  effects  ;  and  if  their  natural 
logic  in  such  a  process  should  seem  at  all  weak,  Satan,  the  greatest 
logician  in  the  world,  would  not  fail  to  help  them."— Rev.  W- 
Taylor. 
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(460.)  Petrus  Hbsuanus  in  despair. — Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  "  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  ?" 
&c,  records  the  following  : — It  is  reported  of  Petrus  Hosuanus,  a 
Platonian  schoolmaster,  that,  having  read  some  ill-managed  dis- 
courses of  absolute  decrees  and  Divine  reprobation,  he  began  to 
be  fantastic  and  melancholic,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  be 
one  of  those  many  whom  God  had  decreed  for  hell  from  all 
eternity.  From  possible  to  probable,  from  probable  to  certain,  the 
temptation  soon  carried  him ;  and  when  he  once  began  to  believe 
himself  to  be  a  person  inevitably  perishing,  it  is  not  possible  to 
understand  perfectly  what  infinite  fears,  and  agonies,  and  despairs, 
what  tremblings,  what  horrors,  what  confusion  and  amazement 
the  poor  man  felt  within  him,  to  consider  that  he  was  to  be  tor- 
mented extremely,  without  remedy,  even  to  eternal  ages.  This, 
in  a  short  continuance,  grew  insufferable,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
so  far  that  he  hanged  himself,  and  left  an  account  of  it  to  this 
purpose  in  his  study  : — "  I  am  gone  from  hence  to  the  flames  of 
hell,  and  have  forced  my  way  thither,  being  impatient  to  try  what 
those  great  torments  are  which  here  I  have  feared  with  an  insup- 
portable amazement." 

(461.)  The  Horrors  of  Predestinarianism. — I  heard  a  man  in 
Washington  city  say,  "  When  I  was  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
trod  to  see  my  wretched  condition  as  a  siuner,  I  went  to  a  good 

old  man,  an  elder  in ,who  listened  to  my  sad  tale  of  woe,  and 

then  said  that  he  could  give  me  no  encouragement,  for  he  solemnly 
feared,  from  my  own  statements,  that  I  was  a  reprobate.     It  drove 
me  to  the  desperation  of  despair  ;  I  soon  determined  to  end  my  in- 
sufferable suspense   in  .suicide,  by  throwing  myself  off  the  long 
bridge  into  the  Potomac.     The  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  I  had 
over  a  mile  to  walk  to  the  long  bridge.      Having  gone  about  half 
that  distance,  I  got  so  impatient  to  terminate  the  struggle,  I  said 
to  myself,  or  very  likely  the  devil  said  within  me,   '  What's  the 
use  of  going  to  the  bridge  ?  I'll   take  out  my  knife,  and   cut  my 
throat.'     I  stopped  and  searched  my  pockets  for  my  knife,  but 
could  not  find  it.     At  that  moment  the  spirit  of  Q-od  said — not  in 
an  audible  voice — to  my  spirit :  "  O  fool,  to  throw  yourself  into  the 
river,  and  into  hell !  throw  yourself  on  Jesus  Christ."  I  instantly 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  cried  to  God  to  help  me,  a  ruined  wretch,  to 
throw  myself  on  Him  who  came  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners.  God 
did  help  me.     I  laid  hold  on  Christ  by  faith,  as  a  drowning  man 
would  lay  hold  of  a  rope,  and  I  instantly  obtained  salvation,  and 
was  filled  with  unspeakable  joy."    The  man  became  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  gospel.     The   dogma  of  Calvinian  "election  and 
reprobation,"  in  its  various  forms,  has  raised  so  many  almost  in- 
superable barriers  to  the  salvation  of  sinners,  that  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  Calvin  and  his  fellow-sainted  inventors  and  propagators 
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of  it,  who  have  gone  to  heaven,  would  hail  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sume their  pens  long  enough  to  touch  up  their  old  theology, 
which,  when  thus  revised  and  corrected,  would  not  contain  a  trace 
of  those  dark  old  dogmas.  And  I  believe  that,  if  possible,  the 
very  bliss  of  heaven  will  be  rendered  more  enjoyable  to  those 
sainted  souls,  when  their  sons  in  the  Gospel  shall  expunge  every 
line  of  them,  as  they  will,  when  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead 
ot  assuming  their  truth  and  Scriptural  authority,  and  then  em- 
ploying their  reasoning  powers  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  plainly  revealed  facts  of  God's  election  ot  grace,  they 
shall  call  their  learning,  piety,  love  of  souls,  and  their  common 
sense  to  a  fair  investigation  of  the  real  nature  and  paternity  of 
these  dogmas. — Rev.  W  Taylob. 

(402.)  Hardening  Tendency  of  Calvinism. — In  the  introduction 
to  that  remarkable  book,  "  Peasant  Life  in  the  North,"  the  author 
observes:  "  Long  ago,  in  my  boyhood — about  six  years  old  I  was 
— I  remember  that  I  lay  down  in  the  cradle  of  my  infant  sister, 
and  secretly  and  silently  wept  for  hours  because  of  these  same 
'  decrees.'  As  painful  hours  they  were,  and  now  as  keenly  im- 
pressed upon  me,  as  any  hours  of  a  long  and  not  painless  life.  I  had 
newly  learned  the  doctrine,  and  understood  that  I  might  be  designed 
for  everlasting  burning,  and  that  I  could  not  help  myself.  On  the 
peasant  mind  the  doctrine  is  firmly  impressed,  and  abides  for  life, 
hushing  mumurs  against  the  hard  things  of  the  peasant's  lot,  even 
much  natural  murmuring  against  the  evil  results  ot  the  misdeeds  of 
those  around  him,  as  <  ordaint  o'  the  Lord's  wull ;'  nay,  even  stifling 
right  reason  in  his  own  actings,  and  penitence  for  wrong  doings, 
as  k  things  he  cudna'  wun  past.'  " 

Yes,  the  doctrine  of  election  may  suit  the  hard,  selfish,  deter- 
mined character  of  a  Ca3sar  or  a  Napoleon,  but  for  a  man  of  gentle, 
nervous  temperament  like  Oowper,  such  a  dogma,  though  admin- 
istered by  a  cheery  old  ex-tar  like  John  Newton,  mars  the 
beauty  of  a  quiet  life,  and  confers  a  needless  crown  of  martyrdom. 

(4<;:S.)  Why  Men  are  Not  Saved.—'1  George,  don't  you  think 
God  wants  to  save  you  from  your  sins?"  said  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor 
to  a  little  African  boy.  »  Yes,  sir."  "  If  God  wants  to  save  you, 
why  doesn  t  He  do  it  ?  He  is  the  Almighty,  why  doesn't  He  do 
whatever  He  wants  to  do  ?"  After  a  little  reflection,  the  boy  slowly 
and  seriously  replied  :  »  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  because  I  wont  let  Him." 
His  youthful  mind  had  not  been  beclouded  by  the  perveiting 
traditions  and  speculative  dogmas  of  men  on  the  subject,  and  he 
readily  grasped  the  truth,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  as  demon- 
strated in  the  experience  of  all  sinners. 

(4G4.)  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will—"  You  ask  my  opinion 
about  the  freedom  of  the  will."     When  some  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
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ject  were  once  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  lie  answered, '  We  know 
we  are  free,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;'  and  I  should  not  advise  you 
to  puzzle  yourself  with  speculations  on  the  subject.  If  we  follow 
it  by  metaphysical  reasonings,  it  is  a  subject  of  much  perplexity ; 
but  if  we  go  on  the  most  obvious  and  surest  grounds,  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  connected  with  the  inquiry  as  to  the  main  point, 
though  on  subjects  arising  out  of  it  many  difficulties  may  be  started. 
That  the  will  of  man  is  under  a  corrupt  bias,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt.  It  is  the  will  of  a  sinful  and  depraved  creature ;  but  that 
it  is  so  far  free  as  to  constitute  him  in  the  strictest  sense  a  moral 
agent,  is  abundantly  plain.  All  human  legislation  is  founded  upon 
this  fact.  Man  is  regarded  as  the  proper  subject  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  but  if  the  will  be  not  free  to  choose  good  and  refuse 
evil,  there  would  not  be  more  reason  for  punishing  a  murderer 
than  for  punishing  the  unguarded  shaft  of  a  cotton  mill,  that  catches 
the  clothes  of  one  of  the  hands  and  dashes  him  to  pieces ;  and 
does  this  because  it  is  driven  on  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  the 
steam  engine  or  the  water-wheel. 

"  However  men  may  argue  about  the  will,  they  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  in  common  life,  that  to  the  extent  asserted  it  is  free. 
A  necessitarian  would  punish  his  servant  for  robbery,  though,  ac- 
cording to  his  master's  principles,  that  servant  could  not  help  com- 
mitting the  crime.  God,  in  His  dealings  with  mankind,  evidently 
ffoes  on  the  same  ground  as  human  legislators ;  He  treats  and 
judges  men  as  moral  agents,  and  He  knows  best  the  real  condition 
of  the  will  of  man.  This  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me." — Rev.  John- 
G.  Pike. 

(465.)  All  Infants  Saved, — Infants  are  placed  between  Adam  and 
Christ,  inheriting  a  taint  from  the  former,  and  transferring  that 
taint  to  the  latter,  who  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.     They  are  connected  with  the  first  by  natural 
descent,  with  the  second  by  grace.     They  are  lost  in  the  one  and 
saved  in  the  other.     The  ground  of  safety  for  both  adults  and  in- 
fants is  the  same ;  but  as  adults  have  differed  from  infants  by  their 
having  added  personal  sin,  so  tbey  must  differ  from  infants  in  the 
mode  of  deliverance,  by  adding  active  faith — that  faith  which  works 
by  love,  purifies  the  heart,  and  overcomes  the  world.      Christ's 
righteousness  would  be  transferred  to  adults  if  their  unbelief  and 
rejection  of  the  gospel  did  not  raise  a  positive  barrier ;  but  there 
can  be  no  such  barrier  in  the  case  of  infants,  and,  therefore,  that 
full  tide  of  mercy,  righteousness,  and  peace  which  is  pouring  down 
from  heaven  and  seeking  entrance  into  every  man's  heart,  finding 
no  such  obstacle  in  the  case  of  infants,  fills  their  hearts  with  its 
fullness,  and  fits  them  for  their  glorious  destiny.     None  shall  be 
lost  except  those  who  reject  the  remedy.     If  infants  under  the  law 
are  partakers  of  Adam's  fall,  without  any  personal  act,  may  we  not 
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infer  that,  under  the  gospel,  without  any  personal  act,  they  are 
partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 

The  beautiful  epitaph  that  was  once  inscribed  upon  the  slab  that 
covered  the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  of  four  little  children  may 
well  bring  comfort,  because  of  its  truthfulness,  to  every  bereaved 
parent : — 

"  Bold  infidelity,  turn  pale  and  die  ! 

Beneath  this  Btone  four  infants'  ashes  lie. 

Say,  are  ihey  lost  or  saved  ? 

If  death's  by  sin,  they  sinned,  for  they  lie  here  : 

If  heaven's  by  works,  in  heaven  they  can't  appear. 

Keason,  ah!  how  depraved! 

Revere  the  Bible's  sacred  page — the  knot's  untied — 

They  died,  for  Adam  sinned— they  live,  for  Jesus  died." 

The  olive  thus  blooms  over  the  grave  of  every  infant,  and  the 
palm  waves  in  the  hand  of  every  infant  as  it  takes  its  place  before 
the  throne  ;  and  there  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  Saviour's  praise  is  perfected. 

(466.)    God  wills  the   Salvation  of  All. — On  one  occasion  Dr. 
Guthrie  preached  from  the  text,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  "     He  had  described  the 
feelings  of  a  father  who  had  to  send  a  depraved  son  away  from  his 
door  ;  and  had  made  the  audience  feel  how  the  child  knew  that  he 
had  but  to  amend  and  reform,  and  his  father  would  receive  him ; 
and  then,  lifting  himself  up  in  the  pulpit  and  spreading  his  hands, 
he  thundered  out  the  words,  "  Is  there  any  one  in  this  house  who 
believes  that  I  would  have  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  ? 
YS  ould  not  I  do  whatever  I  could  to  rescue  the  worst  amongst 
you  ?     And  what  am  I,  sinner  as  I  am,  in  comparison  with  Him 
whose  love  I  am  vindicating  ?"    One  who  was  in  the  house  at  the 
time  said  that  "it  was  as  though  a  prophet  spoke."     On  another 
occasion  this  eloquent  preacher  said  :— "  A  Herald  of  the  Cross,  I 
stand  here  in  my  Master's  name  to  proclaim  a  universal  amnesty. 
"vN  hen  the  last  gun  is  fired  and  pardon  is  proclaimed  in  re-conquered 
provinces,  is  it  not  always  marked  by  some  notable  exceptions  ? 
When  the  sword  of  war  is  sheathed  the  sword  of  justice  is  drawn, 
only  to  be  returned  to  the  scabbard  after  it   is  filled  with  blood. 
Men  say  that  they  need  not  look  for  mercy  in  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion who  wreaked  ruthless  vengeance  on  helpless  women,  nor  had 
pity  on  sweet,  tender  babes.      But  from  the  pardon  of  redeeming 
mercy  there  are  none  excepted,  unless  those  wholly  refusing  it  ex- 
cept themselves.     Are  you  unjust?      Christ  Jesus  died,  the  just 
for  the  unjust.  Are  you  sinners  Y    He  came  not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance.     Are  you  the  vilest  of  the  vile  ?     He 
never  lifted  his  foot  when  he  was  on  this  earth  to  spurn  the 
guiltiest  away.   He  pitied  when  others  spurned,  he  received  whom 
others  rejected,  he  loved  whom  others  loathed.      Let  the  vilest, 
m  eanest,  most  wretched  outcasts  know  that  they  have  a  friend  in 
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him.  A  mother's  door  may  be  shut  against ^them,  but  not  his.  It 
was  his  glory  then,  and  it  is  his  glory  still,  to  be  reproached  as  the 
friend  of  sinners.  He  faced  contumely  to  save  them  ;  he  endured 
death  to  save  them.  And,  be  you  groaning  under  a  load  of  cares 
or  guilt,  of  sins  or  sorrows,  the  kind  and  gracious  Lord  says, 
'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest !' " 

(467-  )  Compassion  for  the  Perishing. — The  reader  has  doubt- 
less heard  that  beautiful  story,  how  in  a  Scottish  village  once  a  horse 
was  dashing  madly  down  the  street,  bearing  behind  it  a  battered 
carriage,  from  which  the  driver  had  been  thrown,  and  there,  right 
in  the  track  of  the  infuriated  animal,  stood  a  helpless,  unconscious 
little  child.  A  woman,  with  that  glorious  instinct  which  women 
have,  saw  the  danger,  and,  with  one  wild  cry,  in  which  all  the 
mother's  heart  leaped  to  her  lips,  sprang  forward,  and  the  next 
moment  was  clasping  the  child  she  had  rescued  to  her  bosom,  and 
sobbing  out  the  raptures  of  her  ec&tacy  in  a  joy  which  does  not 
kill.  There  was  a  cold,  grey-eyed  man  there  who  looked  on  like 
the  priest  and  the  Levite,  and  the  rebuke  came  out  from  thin  lips 
and  bloodless,  "  That  is  not  your  child."  "  No,"  was  the  reply, 
with  another  grasp  of  the  infant,  as  she  thought  of  her  own  child 
at  home,  safe  in  its  cradle  or  the  nursery  bed ;  "  No,"  she  re- 
plied, whilst  the  rich  blood  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  showed  how 
unconscious  she  was  of  the  good  deed  she  had  done,  "  but  it's  some- 
body's bairn."  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — God,  our 
Father  everywhere — man  redeemed  everywhere — Christ  our 
brother  everywhere. 

(468.)  The  Father  and  his  Child. — Some  time  ago,  a  tall  young 
man,  the  very  type  of  a  man,  physically  and  intellectually,  weLt 
to  a  minister  in  great  distress,  and  when  asked  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  he  said,  "  My  wife  has  given  birth  to  a  child,  and  I  am 
distressed  to  think  how  unable  I  am  to  tell  that  child  how  he  is 
to  be  saved."  Now,  who  but  God  raised  in  this  man  such  yearn- 
ing for  his  child,  and  if  this  was  the  tiny  stream,  what  must  the 
fountain  be  ?  If  such  was  the  state  of  an  unconverted  man, 
who  did  not  know  the  gospel  which  brings  peace,  what  must  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Almighty  and  pure  heart  of  God  in  its  intense 
longing  for  his  children's  good  ! 

(469.)  Grace  for  All. — How  slow  the  Christian  world  has  been 
to  recognise  the  great  truth  that,  as  men  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  so  all  men  are  under  the  influence  of  his 
Spirit,  whether  they  have  the  written  Word  or  not.  Jt  is  inter- 
esting to  us  Arminian  Methodists,  who  have  held  this  reasonable 
and  scriptural  view  of  God's  universal  fatherhood,  to  see  other 
Christians  waking  up  to  it,  and  hailing  it  as  a  new  revelation. 
They  do  not  read  history  with  much  attention — if  they  did,  they 
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would  know  that  we  have  been  classed  with  Palagians  and 
Socinians,  and  other  naughty  people,  for  maintaining  this  doctrine 
in  opposition  to  that  gloomy  and  horrible  notion  that  no  heathen 
can  be  under  the  saving  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  but  that  every 
one  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Saviour,  and  explicitly  believed  on 
him,  must  be  therefore  inevitably  damned.  Men  who  hold  such 
shocking  views  ought  to  reflect  that  if  any  are  to  be  damned  be- 
cause the  heathen  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Saviour,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  and  cannot  believe  on  him,  Christians  who  have 
the  Bible  and  fail  to  give  it  to  the  heathen,  should  suffer  that 
punishment,  and  not  the  heathen.  They  will  not  be  darned  for 
not  doing  an  impossible  thing — no  one  will  be — but  for  not  using 
their  one  talent,  if  they  hide  it  in  a  napkin,  as  many  of  us  hide 
our  five  talents.  Calvinists  and  others,  when  they  have  laid  aside 
their  false  notions  of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  will  find 
themselves  alongside  of  their  traduced  Arminian  brethren,  and 
wonder  to  see  themselves  in  such  company.  Well,  let  them  come 
— we  will  not  be  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren. 

(470.)  Haste  to  the  Rescue. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge  the  people  were  startled  by  the  dreadful  cry,  "  Man 
in  Niagara  !  Man  in  Niagara  .'*'  They  ran  from  every  direction  as 
the  news  spread,  and  crowding  the  bridge  and  the  adjacent  cliffs, 
they  eagerly  inquired,  "  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ?"  "  Poor 
fellow,  he's  gone."  Presently  one  cried,  "  See,  see,  yonder  he  is, 
hauging  on  to  a  rock  !"  pointing  to  a  low,  water-washed  rock  about 
sixty  yards  below  the  bridge,  on  the  American  side.  Now  the 
question  was,  "Can  we  save  him?  can  we  save  him?"  They 
immediately  prepared  a  rope  ladder,  hoping  to  be  able  to  let  it 
down  within  his  grasp  from  the  top  of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  which 
towered  three  hundred  feet  above  the  drowning  man.  In  sus- 
pending the  drooping  ladder  it  got  entangled,  and  hung  on  some 
bushes  which  grew  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  It  was  a  very 
doleful  experiment,  and  the  whole  crowd,  now  numbering  several 
hundreds,  gazed  in  almost  breathless  suspense.  Now  the  question 
was,  MVho  will  go  down  and  clear  the  ropes,  and  try  to  save  that 
man  ?"  The  attempt  was  so  hazardous,  that  everyone  felt  that 
it  was  taking  life  for  life.  But  a  stout-hearted  German  butcher 
promptly  responded,  '•  I'll  go  down."  He  quickly  descended  to 
the  bushes,  and  hung  some  time  among  the  limbs,  clearing  the 
ladder,  but  presently  it  dropped  quite  clear.  Down  he  went  to 
the  sweeping,  boiling,  thundering  torrent  beneath,  oscillating  and 
circling  from  point  to  point,  till,  finally,  he  set  foot  on  the  rocks 
beside  the  drowning  man.  Holding  on  by  the  one  hand  to  the 
ladder,  ho  with  the  other  took  hold  of  the  poor  fellow,  and  as- 
suring hmi,  witli  words  of  comfort,  prevailed  on  him  to  ascend 
the  ladder.     He  could  not  carry  him  up.     He  had  brought  the 
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ladder  to  him,  and  could  only  help  him  to  get  hold  of  it,  and 
encourage  him  to  climb  for  life.  The  fear  was  that  he 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  climb,  and  to  tie  a  rope  round 
him  and  haul  him  up,  would  only  be  to  dash  his  life  out 
against  the  projecting  rocks  and  craigs.  But  he  took  hold,  and 
after  ascending  perhaps  one  hundred  feet,  stopped  to  rest.  The 
whole  company  trembled  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  involuntarily 
crying,  "  Hold  on !  hold  on !"  but  expecting  every  moment  that 
his  feeble  grasp  would  relax,  and  he  would  drop  down  into  the 
sweeping  currents  to  rise  no  more.  But,  after  a  moment's  rest,  he 
ascended  another  hundred  feet,  and  paused  again.  Now  the 
multitudes  of  sympathising  hearts  beat  more  hopefully ;  the  noble 
butcher  meantime  steadying  the  ladder  below.  A  moment's  pause, 
and  up,  with  departing  strength,  he  climbed  till  withiD  reach  of 
some  strong  arms  above  that  seized  and  drew  him  up.  The 
multitudes  laughed,  and  cried,  and  shouted,  and  in  eager  joy 
carried  him  round  on  their  shoulders,  repeating  their  shouts  long 
and  loud.  "  What  a  distinguished  man  was  he  to  be  sure,  whose 
peril  could  elicit  sympathy  so  profound  and  universal,  and  whose 
rescue  caused  such  an  overwhelming  burst  of  gladness  and  joy  ?  " 
Such  a  question  had  never  been  mooted,  nor,  as  I  suppose,  had  it 
entered  the  head  of  one  person  present,  whether  the  man  was  a 
foreigner  or  a  native  born  citizen.  No  such  question  was  thought 
of.  He  was  a  man,  a  living  man,  in  jeopardy.  That  was  enough. 
This  is  my  brother,  and  everyone  that  loves  the  Saviour  feels 
toward  every  soul  that  God  has  made,  since  each  one  is  so  dear, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace  oi  God,  hath  tasted  death  for  every 
man. 

(471.)  il  Gather  them  ^w." — Yes,  gather  them  from  mountain- 
tops,  table  lands,  and  the  broad  prairies.  Gather  them  from  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  country  places — from  palace,  cottage  and  cabin; 
from  street  and  lane  and  alley,  store,  and  shop,  and  field.  Gather 
in  merchant-princes,  sons  of  toil,  and  poverty-scourged  peasants — 
teacher  and  pupil;  sires  and  matrons;  parents,  youth,  and  children. 
Yes,  "  Gather  the  children  in."  Gather  the  philosopher  and  the 
savage ;  the  king  from  the  throne,  and  the  drunkard  from  the 
gutter.  Gather  them  from  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  oceans ;  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  all  zones ;  of  all  ages,  and  from  all  ranks. 
With  fervent  zeal  and  tireless  diligence  gather  the  "  out-casts  " 
in  from  all  places  of  sin.  Gather  a  harvest  of  souls  to  the  arms  of 
the  Saviour,  the  fold  of  the  Shepherd,  the  garner  of  God !  "  That 
thou  doest,  do  quickly."  Let  there  be  no  delay.  Satan  allows  of 
none.     Souls  are  perishing !    Gather  all  out-casts  in ! 
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£fie  (Extent  of  tfte  atonement. 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XXI  I. 
THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 


HE  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  is  comprehended  in 
the  universality  or  the  atonement  of  Christ : — Rom. 
viii.,  23.     We  shall  show  that  this  doctrine  is  plainly- 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and,  also,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a 
>art  of  the  great  work  of  redemption. 
I. —  There  will  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
(1).  This  doctrine  unknown  to  men  of  ancient  times  apart  from 
;he  Word  of  God ;  the  Jews  had  a  knowledge  of  it.     See   the 
following  passages  : — Job  xix.  25,  26 ;  Psa.  xvii,  15;  xlix.  15  ;  Isa. 
sxvi.  19;  Dan.  xii.  2  ;  John  xi.  24. 
(2).  Jesus  Christ  plainly  taught  it.— See  Matt,  xxii,  29,  31; 

John  v.  2*,  20. 
(3).  It  was  also  taught  by  the  Apostles — by  St.  Paul  chiefly — 

Horn,  viii.,  11.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  he  shews  the  possibility  and  certainty 
Df  it,  which  conclusion  he  shews  to  be  supported  by  the  analogy 
of  nature  ;  moreover,  the  certainty  of  a  general  resurrection  is 
further  proved  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  same  body 
which  death  separated  trom  the  soul  will  be  reanimated  and  re- 
united to  its  kindred  spirit.  Lock's  objection  to  the  idea  of  the 
same  body  is  a  mere  metaphysical  quibble. — 1  Cor.  xv.  12-26, 
35-54 ;  Rev.  xx.  12,  13.— Pp.  420—427- 

II. —  Christ  is  the  author  and  efficient  cause  of  the  resurrection. 

(1).  By  His  own  inherent  being — "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life."— John  xi.  25  ;  v.  25-29 ;  vi.  40 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22.— 
Pp.  427-120. 

(2).  By  power  and  right  of  conquest. — 1  Cor.  xv.  25,  57.— 
Tp.  427-429. 
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THE   KESTTEKECTION   OE   THE   DEAD. 

"Arrayed  in  glorious  grace, 
Shall  these  vile  bodies  shine ; 
And  every  shape  and  every  face 
Be  heavenly  and  divine." 

By  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  we  understand  "the  re- 
production, at  the  last  day,  of  the  same  bodies  formerly 
occupied,  and  the  re-union  of  the  soul  of  each  saint  with  his 
own  body,  thus  raised  and  glorified.  We  understand  not  a 
new  creation,  not  the  calling  into  existence  of  a  body  formed 
from  substances  which  did  not  enter  into  the  old ;  we  under- 
stand not  an  indiscriminate  occupation  of  tenements  supplied 
at  Christ's  summons  ;  but  the  refitting  of  the  tabernacle  of 
each  believer  for  the  everlasting  inhabitation  of  his  own 
spirit,  neither  of  them,  nor  the  united  whole  having  lost  its 
identity." 

This  idea  of  a  general  resurrection  of  mankind  at  the  last 
day  is  nowhere  written  in  the  volume  of  nature.  True,  there 
are  illustrations  of  it  on  every  hand,  and  such  as  furnish  the 
mind  with  an  immense  field  of  rich  and  instructive  thought. 
The  caterpillar  loses  its  original  form  to  become  a  butterfly ; 
seed  becomes  decomposed  to  form  a  plant ;  flowers  escape 
from  root-prisons  ;  light  is  called  forth  from  dark  materials, 
and  electricity  from  ponderable  elements.  But  even  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  were,  by  their  tastes  and  habits,  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  changes  and  forms  of  nature,  never  in- 
ferred from  any  of  these  phenomena  of  nature  that  the  dead 
would  rise  again,  or  that  mortal  would  put  on  immortality, 
and  corruption  incorruption,  and  that  every  man,  body  and 
soul,  would  stand  before  God  in  judgment.  Acts  xvi.  18.  In 
their  contemplations  of  mind,  they  inferred,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  essay  on  "  The  Immortality  of  Man,"  that  the  soul  of 
man  must  be  immaterial,  and  that  such  a  wonderful  struc- 
ture, adapted  to  such  varied  and  sublime  uses,  must  endure 
after  the  rude  casket  which  contains  it  has  mouldered  back 
to  dust.  They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls',  but 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  to  them  inconceivable. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  like  many  other  of  the 
great  theological  truths,  of  which  we  have  already  treated, 
was  left  to  be  first  broached  to  the  world  by  direct  revela- 
tion from  heaven.    And  dismal,  indeed,  were  the  lot  of  dying 
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men,  and  fearfully  dark  the  enigma  of  their  future  existence, 
if  we  had  not  the  bright  light  of  revelation  to  guide  our  feet 
in  the  way  of  peace,  and  fill  us  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
resurrection.  But  for  this  it  would  never  have  entered  the 
heart  of  man  that  God  would  raise  these  bodies  from  the 
dust  at  the  last  day  ;  and,  but  for  this,  the  grave  must  have 
remained  a  region  of  impenetrable  gloom,  in  which  are  swal- 
lowed up  for  ever  the  fondest  hopes  of  near  and  dear  friends. 
And  but  for  this  the  Christian  religion  would  be  nothing  but 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  feeding  the  soul  upon  the 
promises  of  future  rest  and  glory  never  to  be  realized.  Hence, 
Paul  says,  "  Because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  He  raised 
up  Christ,  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead 
rise  not;  for  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised ; 
and  if  Christ  be  not  raised  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins.'' — 1  Cor.  xv.  15-22. 

But  this  article  of  our  belief  is  revealed  in   the   Sacred 
Scriptures  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
therefore  we  go  at  once,  and  with  unhesitating  confidence, 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Job  spoke  clearly  of  the  resurrection 
when  he  beheld  his  own  body  turned  into  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion—Job. xix.  25-27  ;  xiv.  12-15.     This  is  a  most  striking 
declaration  of  a  glorious  truth,  which  proved  the  sole  comfort 
of  a  man  whose  life  was  largely  composed  of  better  days.  His 
weary  spirit  found  a  sure  retreat  from  the  bufferings  of  Satan 
in  this  tower  of  safety.     David  says,  "  My  flesh,"  &c  —  Psa. 
xvi.  9,   10.     Compare  with  Acts  ii.   30,  31.     Clearer  dis- 
coveries were  made  to  the  prophets,  the  light  increasing  as 
the  moral  vision  of  men  became  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
The  evangelical  prophet  said  to  Israel,  "  Thy  dead  men  shall 
live,"  etc.  xxvi.  19  :  xxv.  8;  Daniel,  whose  prophetic  powers 
have  been  so  wonderfully  confirmed  by  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions,  declares  "  And  many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,"  etc.— xii.  2,  13  ;  "  And 
in  the  prophecies   of  Ezekiel  we  read,  "  1  will  ransom  them 
from  the  power  of  the  grave,"  etc. — xiii.  14. 

This  doctrine  is  still  more  completely  laid  open  in  the  New 
Testament,— Matt.  v.  29;  x.  28;  xxv.  31,  32;  John  v. 
28-29  :  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54  ;  Acts  xxiv.  15  ;  Eom.  viii.  11,22, 
23;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21;  1  Thes.  iv.  13-17;  Eev. 
xx.  12,  13. 
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By  the  resurrection,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we 
mean  the  restoration  of  the  body  which  dies,  resurrection 
meaning  to  restore  it  again  in  all  that  relates  to  its  identity. 
No  doubt  the  body  will  be  spiritualised,  but  it  will  not  be  by 
such  a  change  as  will  destroy  that  body ;  for,  if  God  is  to 
restore  our  bodies  at  all,  he  must  restore  all  the  particles 
that  make  up  our  identity,  (a. )  Observe  on  this  point  the 
language  of  Scripture.  Job  says,  "  In  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God." — xix.  26.  "  They  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  come 
forth. — John  v.  28.  "  He  shall  quicken  our  mortal  bodies." 
E-om.  viii.  11.  See  also  1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54.  (6.)  Our  reason 
teaches  us  the  same  lesson.  God  does  not  punish  sin  nor 
reward  virtue  adequately  in  this  life  ;  and  if  the  body  has  been 
the  companion  of  the  soul  in  its  guilt,  or  in  its  virtuous 
actions,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  must  also  share 
with  it  an  eternal  reward  or  punishment.  We  are  not  all 
spirit,  but  consist  of  a  double  nature,  and  we  not  only  sin 
with  the  soul,  but  with  the  body  also,  the  members  of  which 
become  the  instruments  of  our  sin.  We  can  never,  there- 
fore, be  rightly  rewarded  or  rightly  punished,  except  in  that 
body  which  has  been  the  companion  of  our  sinful  or  virtuous 
actions,  (c.)  But  we  have  still  clearer  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  body  in  the  example  of  those  who  were  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  apostles  and  by  Christ  himself,  and  that  they 
were  raised  with  the  same  bodies  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
since  their  friends  knew  them.  "  The  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  came  out  of  their  graves  upon  our  Saviour's  death, 
were  certainly  the  same  bodies  that  were  laid  in  it." — Matt, 
xxvii.  52,  53.  Our  Lord  was  raised  in  the  same  body  in  which 
he  had  lived  and  died.  Special  pains  were  taken  to  prove  to 
Thomas,  that  incredulous  disciple,  that  Jesus  was  the  same 
being  after  his  resurrection  as  before,  by  showing  the  prints 
of  the  nails  in  his  hands,  and  having  him  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  Saviour's  side,  (d.)  Human  life  is  more  than  the 
life  of  a  spirit.  God  made  man,  body  and  soul,  and  if  the 
body  is  not  to  be  restored,  man  would  not  be  wholly  re- 
deemed. In  our  horror  of  materialism  we  have  fallen  into 
mere  spiritualism,  and  almost  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  has  not  only  redeemed  the  soul,  but  the  body  also. 
(e.)  It  is  said  he  will  change  our  vile  bodies.  Nothing,  then, 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  human  family  will  rise  again 
with  the  same  bodies  they  had  in  this  life. 
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A  sceptical  philosopher  may  be  ready  to  say,  You  assert 
an  impossibility,  for  the  body  never  continues  the  same ;  it 
is  continually  changing,  so  that  every  seven  years  we  have 
not  a  particle  of  what  we  had  in  our  frame  seven  years  be- 
fore. I  have  really' and  truly  had  a  fresh  body  every  seven 
years,  and  when  I  die,  my  body  will  not  be  the  same  body  it 
was  when  it  came  into  the  world.  We  reply  (a.)  That  science 
knows  very  little,  if  anything,  about  this  profound  subject, 
and  that  all  its  reasonings,  however  satisfactory  they  may 
be  to  the  philosopher,  are  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
plain  work  of  God.  (6.)  We  deny  that  any  changes  the 
body  may  undergo  can  destroy  its  identity.  Our  bodies  may 
change  in  various  ways,  but  they  are  to  ourselves  and  others 
still  the  same  as  they  always  were.  Is  not  the  reader  con- 
scious that  he  is  the  same  person  as  he  was  years  ago.  The 
old  man  of  ninety  years  of  age  knows  and  is  sure  that  he  is 
the  same  person  that  he  was  when  a  child.  So  the  same  bodies 
that  have  Jived  and  died  shall  rise  again.  Abraham  will  be 
for  ever  conscious  to  himself,  and  known  to  his  family  as  the 
same  Abraham  who  bought  the  field  of  Ephron,  and  the  cave 
which  was  therein ;  and  the  precious  dust  first  deposited 
there  shall  come  forth  his  own  beloved  Sarah.  God  has 
said  that  we  shall  rise  again,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  take 
care  of  the  essential  particles  of  which  our  bodies  are  com- 
posed, He  is  not  God. 

Nature  of  the  Besttrrection  Body. 

"  It  is  abvious  that  this  is  a  subject  of  which  we  can  know 
nothing,  except  from  divine  revelation.  We  are,  of  necessity, 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  this  matter  as  of  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planets  or  of  the  sun.  The  speculations 
of  meii  concerning  the  nature  of  the  future  body  have  been 
numerous  ;  some  merely  fanciful,  others  revolting."  But  from 
the  Scriptures  we  learn  the  following  facts  : — 

(1  )  It  will  be  a  spiritual  body.— I  Cor.  xv  37-44.  «  There 
will  be  a  body  still,  as  truly  as  there  now  is  ;  and  without 
touching  upon  its  identity,  Christ  will  mould  it  into  a  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  heavenly  world.  What  the  precise  character 
of  its  constitution,  what  its  specific,  properties  and  endow- 
ments may  be,  we  know  not ;  for  the  future  state  is  so  ne- 
cessarily unlike  to  the  present,  and  such  is  the  divine  silence 
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of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  these  details,  that  we  shrink 
from  all  attempts  to  anticipate  the  knowledge  of  that  day. 
Idle  curiosity  may  propound  questions  without  number  ; 
adventurous  speculation  may  attempt  to  solve  them  ;  but  it 
is  generally  useless  and  may  be  mischievous." 

(2.)  It  will  retain  the  human  form. — "God,  we  are  told, 
gave  to  all  his  creatures  on  earth  each  its  own  body  adapted 
to  its  nature,  and  necessary  to  attain  the  end  of  its  creation. 
Any  essential  change  in  the  nature  of  the  body  would  involve 
a  corresponding  change  in  its  internal  constitution.  A  bee 
in  the  form  of  a  horse  would  cease  to  be  a  bee ;  and  a  man 
in  any  other  form  than  a  human  form  would  cease  to  be  a 
man.  His  body  is  an  essential  element  in  his  constitution. 
Every  intimation  given  in  Scripture  on  this  subject  tends  to 
sustain  this  conclusion.  Every  time  Christ  appeared  to  his 
disciples — not  only  before,  but  also  after — his  ascension,  as 
to  Stephen,  Paul,  and  John,  it  was  in  human  form.  Origen 
conceived  that  because  the  circle  is  the  most  perfect  figure, 
the  future  body  will  be  globular.  But  a  creation  in  that  form 
would  not  be  recognized  either  in  earth  or  heaven  as  a  man." 
— Eev.  C.  Hodge,  D.D. 

(3.)  It  will  be  incorruptible. — "  For  this  corruption  must 
put  on  incorruption."  Now,  our  bodies  are  subject  to  weak- 
ness and  decay.  And  sad,  indeed,  is  the  change  to  mortal 
eyes  which  the  body  of  the  believer  undergoes  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  eyes  lose  their  brilliancy ;  the  bloom  upon  the 
cheek  is  gone  ;  the  features  are  haggard ;  the  ears  heavy ; 
the  tongue  is  dumb ;  the  heart  is  cold,  and  the  frame  motion- 
less ;  the  countenance  upon  which  we  were  wont  to  gaze 
with  admiration  and  delight  is  now  so  changed  that  we  can 
scarcely  recognise  it ;  and  the  form  once  so  lovely  is  now 
wrapt  up  in  the  winding  sheet,  and  fit  only  for  the  grave 
and  for  worms.  How  sad  is  this  change !  How  deep  is  this 
humiliation  !  But,  remember,  another  change  is  to  come  ; 
that  body  is  to  rise  again  ;  those  eyes  will  again  sparkle ;  and 
an  immortal  bloom  is  to  be  put  upon  that  cheek ;  those  features 
are  to  have  a  divine  beauty,  and  that  countenance  is  to  be  as 
lovely  as  an  angel's. — Luke  xx.  36. ;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21. 

(4.)  It  will  be  immortal. — "  This  is  something  different 
from,  something  higher  than,  incorruptible;    the  latter  is 
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negative,  the  other  positive  ;  the  one  implies  immunity  from 
decay,  the  other  not  merely  immunity  from  death,  but  per- 
petuity of  life.  There  is  to  be  no  decrepitude  of  age ;  no 
decay  of  the  faculties ;  no  loss  of  vigour ;  but  immortal 
youth."  The  inhabitants  shall  not  say,  "  We  are  sick."  The 
eye  of  the  patriarch  shall  never  grow  dim  again  ;  Jacob  shall 
no  longer  halt,  and  Lazarus  retain  no  trace  of  his  malady. 

(5.)  It  will  be  strong  and  vigorous. — How  soon  are  we 
tired,  and  how  soon  does  our  mind  exhaust  our  body !  "  It 
is  sown  in  weakness,  it  will  be  raised  in  power."  It  will  be 
insensible  of  fatigue,  and  capable  of  exertion  such  as  we  can- 
not dream  of  now  "  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  but  serve 
God  in  his  temple." 

(6.)  It  will  be  beautiful  and  glorious. — "  It  is  sown  in  dis- 
honour, it  is  raised  in  glory."  No  sooner  has  the  vital  spark 
fled,  than  the  dark  spot  of  corruption  covers  the  once  dear 
face  ;  the  eyes  sink  in  their  sockets  ;  the  lips  show  that  decay 
and  death  are  at  work,  and,  like  Abraham,  we  have  to  say, 
"  Let  me  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight  "  "  We  are  sown  in 
dishonour,  we  shall  be  raised  in  glory."  The  glorious  body 
of  Christ  is  the  model  after  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
will  be  fashioned.— Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Matt.  xiii.  43 ;  1  John 
iii.  2. 

But  if  the  resurrection  is  a  source  of  joy  to  the  believer,  it 
is  a  source  of  terror  to  the  unbeliever.  Christ  calls  the  re- 
surrection of  the  former,  "  The  resurrection  of  life  ;"  that  of 
the  latter,  "  The  resurrection  of  damnation."— John  v.  29. 

Objections. 

"  But  some  men  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?" 
"  But  why,"  asks  the  apostle,  "  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?"  Eeason  may  be 
overpowered  by  the  thought  of  the  resurrection ;  unbelief 
may  deride  it.  But  reason  must  adore  the  truth  it  cannot 
comprehend,  and  scepticism  must  lay  its  homage  at  the  feet 
of  Him  whose  power  it  denies.  "  Jesus  will  baise  the 
dead.1  -  John  v.  28,  29  ;  xi.  25,  26  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14  ;  Phil, 
m.  21  ;  Col.  iii.  4.  And  why  should  this  be  thought  in- 
credible? Has  not  He  who  has  engaged  to  do  it  all-sufficient 
power  ?  Scepticism  parades  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  resurrection.     But  let  them  be  a  million 
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times  more  than  the  infidel  can  figure  them,  will  they  amount 
to  anything  as  an  argument  against  its  accomplishment  ? 
We  know  the  difficulty  of  a  work  should  always  be  estimated 
by  the  capacity  of  the  agent  engaged  to  perform  it ;  for  what 
is  impossible  for  one  being  to  perform,  can  be  achieved  by 
another  with  the  greatest  facility.  When  omnipotence  is 
the  agent,  the  talk  about  difficulties  is  manifestly  absurd. 
What  would  baffle  and  overmaster  the  combined  power  of 
all  created  existences,  Almightiness  can  effect  by  a  single 
word.     Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? 

A  certain  sceptic  has  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  least  of  all  in  the  supernatural  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  that 
which  I  cannot  comprehend."  But  did  that  sceptic  believe, 
when  he  wrote  these  words,  he  was  performing  the  process 
of  thought  ?  and  could  either  he,  or  all  the  philosophers  in 
Christendom  comprehend  how  thought,  an  invisible  power, 
acting  with  tremendous  effect  upon  men,  comes  into  exist- 
ence, is  connected  with  white  or  grey  matter  in  the  brain, 
and  puts  the  tongue  or  hand  in  action  ?  The  operations 
involved  in  our  writing  the  sentence  now  proceeding  from 
the  pen  are  utterly  incomprehensible  to  us.  Are  we,  there- 
fore, to  disbelieve  in  their  existence  ?  We  shall  mention  two 
absolutely  incomprehensible  things,  one  of  which  must  be 
true.  The  first  is,  that  the  Universe  had  a  beginning  out  of 
nothing  ;  the  second  is,  that  the  Universe  lasted  from  all 
eternity.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  propositions 
must  be  true,  and  yet  no  man  can  fully  say  that  he  compre- 
hends either.  Look  up  to  the  vault  of  night.  It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  either  has  a  boundary  or  has  not.  Tou 
must  believe  one  or  the  other.  In  this  case,  as  you  never 
can  think  of  a  wall  of  the  Universe  without  thinking  of  a 
space  beyond,  you  are  absolutely  shut  up,  whether  you  choose 
or  not,  to  believe  that  space  is  boundless.  But* boundless 
space  is  perfectly  incomprehensible.  Is  it,  then,  rational — 
is  it  not  grossly  irrational — to  make  man's  comprehension  a 
test  of  the  power  of  an  infinite  and  Almighty  God  ? 

Changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  creation,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  resurrection.  "  Look  at  the  farmer.  He 
casts  his  corn  into  the  ground.  There  it  is  buried.  It  dies. 
And,  prior  to  experience,  we  might  i  uppose  it  had  perished, 
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and  that  the  farmer  had  committed  an  act  of  the  most  egre- 
gious folly.  But  in  due  time  that  which  was  sown,  and 
which  died  and  dissolved,  appears  in  a  new  form.  First,  in 
spring,  the  whole  of  the  once  bare  field  is  verdant  and  lovely, 
and,  in  autumn,  it  waves  with  golden  grain.  Here  is  the 
resurrection  to  life  again  of  the  corn.  Again,  at  even -tide 
the  sun  sinks  into  the  sea,  and  darkness  covers  the  whole 
face  of  things;  and  were  some  fair  visitant  from  afar,  a 
stranger  to  our  system  of  day  and  night,  to  witness  this  sad 
scene,  he  might  conclude  that  the  light  of  day  was  quenched 
for  ever.  But  in  the  very  midst  of  his  fears  and  lamenta- 
tions, behold,  the  morning  dawns,  the  sun  mounts  the  glad 
heavens,  and  light  and  glory  beam  again  as  brightly  as  the 
day  before.  Here  is  the  resurrection  of  the  day.  Again, 
winter  approaches.  The  leaves  decay  and  fall.  The  trees 
apparently  die.  Flowers  fade  away  and  moulder  into  dust. 
And,  prior  to  experience,  a  stranger  to  the  scene  might 
think  that  vegetable  life  and  beauty  had  taken  their  departure 
for  ever  But  let  the  suns  of  spring  shine,  and  the  showers 
of  spring  fall,  and  lo !  all  is  life  and  beauty  and  gladness 
again.  Here  is  the  resurrection  of  summer.  Once  more, 
under  the  eaves  of  a  cottage,  or  in  some  dry  and  sheltered 
place,  you  find  a  dormant,  and,  if  you  break  it,  an  offensive 
thing.  It  was  once  a  worm.  As  a  worm  it  is  now  dead, 
and  safely  enclosed  in  its  sepulchre.  But  in  due  time,  be- 
hold !  it  bursts  its  grave,  and  mounts  on  glad  wing,  as 
beautiful  a  creature  as  the  sunbeams  and  flowers  amongst 
which,  as  a  butterfly,  it  will  henceforth  make  its  home.  How 
near  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  this  !  " 

Many  have  already  been  raised  from  the  dead.  The  son 
of  the  Shunamite,  after  the  arrival  of  the  prophet  from 
Mount  Carmel ;  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta  ;  the  man 
who  was  being  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha ;  Jarus' 
daughter  ;  Dorcas  ;  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  ;  and  Lazarus, 
after  four  days'  corruption  in  the  tomb — all  these  were 
brought  from  the  dead.  And  if  it  should  be  said,  "These 
all  died  again."  we  reply,  "But  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
to  die  no  more."  And  His  resurrection  was  at  once  the 
proof  and  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers.  "But 
now  is  Christ  raised  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept."    . 
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FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(472)  Shall  the  Dead  Misef— Few  thoughts  are  more  terrible 
to  the  ungodly  than  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
both  of  the  just  and  unjust.  Nowhere  but  in  God's  Word  are 
men  taught  so  to  live  that  they  may  meet  that  day  in  joy  and 
peace.  Mr.  Moffat,  the  missionary,  once  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  an 
African  chief,  several  hundred  miles  inland  from  the  missionary 
station  at  Talacoo,  in  South  Africa.  The  name  of  the  chief  was 
Macaba.  He  was  a  mighty  warrior,  and  was  the  terror  of  his 
savage  foes. 

In  one  of  his  conversations  with  this  man  of  war  and  strife,  who 
was  surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  head  men  and  ''rainmakers," 
Mr.  Moffatt  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"  What !"  said  the  chief,  starting  with  surprise,  "  what  are 
those  words  about  the  dead  ?     The  dead — the  dead  rise  ?" 

"  Yes/'  said  the  missionary;  "all  the  dead  shall  rise." 

"  Will  my  father  rise  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  missionary. 

"  Will  all  the  slain  in  battle  rise  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  missionary. 

"  Will  all  that  have  been  killed  and  eaten  by  lions,  tigers,  and 
crocodiles  rise  t1" 

li  Yes,  and  come  to  judgment." 

"  Hark  !"  shouted  the  chief,  turoing  to  the  warriors  ;  "  ye  wise 
men,  did  your  ears  ever  hear  such  strange  and  un-heard-of  news  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  news  as  this  ?  turning  to  an  old  man,  the 
<(  wise  man  "  of  his  tribe. 

"  Never  !"  answered  the  old  man.  "  I  thought  I  had  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients,  but  I  am  astonished  by  these  words. 
He  must  have  lived  long  before  we  were  born." 

The  chief  then  turned  to  the  missionary,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  said,  <l  Father,  I  love  you  much.  Your  visit  has 
made  my  heart  white  as  milk.  The  words  of  your  mouth  are 
sweet  like  honey ;  but  the  words  of  the  resurrection  are  too  great 
for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  about  the  dead  rising  again.  The 
dead  cannot  rise ;  the  dead  shall  not  rise !" 

"  Tell  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  missionary,  "  why  must  I  not 
speak  of  the  resurrectii  in  ?" 

Lifting  his  powerful  arm,  which  had  been  so  often  reddened  in 
the  slaughter  of  his  foes,  and,  shaking  his  hand,  as  if  grasping  a 
spear,  the  chief  said,  ''I  have  slain  thousands;  shall  they  rise?" 
The  thought  greatly  troubled  him. 

Alas,  for  the  men  of  sin  and  blood!  "the  dead,  small  and 
great,"  shall  rise,  and  stand  before  "  the  great  white  throne." 
The  warrior  shall  meet  the  multitudes  of  those  whom  he  has 
helped  to  kill ;  and  every  guilty,  godless  man  must  behold  those 
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he  has  injured,  neglected,  or  destroyed,  before  the  judgment 
throne. 

But  good  people  shall  "  awake  and  sing."  In  the  "  great  day  of 
bis  wrath  "  they  shall  hide  themselves  "  until  the  indignation  be 
overpast." 

(473).  The  Sceptic  Silenced.— A  gentleman  who  had  formerly 
been  very  sceptical,  was  one  day  met  by  a  clergyman  who  had 
frequently  been  accustomed  to  converse  with  him,  but  who  had 
not  seen  him  for  some  time.  The  clergyman  asked  him,  "  Well, 
my  dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  now  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection ?"  The  former  sceptic  replied,  "  Oh,  sir,  two  words  from 
the  apostle  Paul  conquered  me,  '  Thou  fool.'  Do  you  see  this 
Bible,  taking  up  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  fastened  with  a 
clasp,  "  and  will  you  read  the  words  upon  the  clasp  that  shuts  it." 

The  clergyman  read  what  was  deeply  engraven,  "  Thou  fool." 
"  There/'  said  his  friend,  "  are  the  words  that  conquered  me  ;  it 
was  no  argument,  no  reasoning,  no  satisfying  my  objections ;  but 
God  convinced  me  that  I  was  a  fool ;  and  henceforward  I  was 
determined  I  would  have  my  Bible  clasped  with  those  words,  and 
would  never  again  come  to  the  consideration  of  its  sacred  mysteries 
but  through  their  medium.  I  will  always  remember  that  I  am 
a  fool,  and  that  God  only  is  wise." 

The  words,  "  Thou  fool !"  were  used,  both  by  the  apostle  and 
by  this  convert  to  his  doctrine,  to  express  the  unspeakable  folly  of 
man  in  setting  up  his  own  pretended  wisdom  in  opposition  to  the 
pure  and  perfect  wisdom  of  God. 

(474.)  A  Negro  Scholar. — While  a  naval  officer  was  inspecting 
one  of  the  schools  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  containing  two 
hundred  negro  boys  and  girls,  a  sign  was  made  by  one  of  the 
children  (by  holding  up  his  hand)  intimating  that  he  wished  to 
speak  to  the  master.  On  going  up  to  the  child,  who  was  some- 
what more  than  eight  years  of  age,  the  master  inquired  what  was 
the  matter.  "  Massa,''  he  replied,  with  a  look  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, which  the  officer  said  he  should  never  forget,  and,  pointing  to 
a  little  boy  of  the  same  age,  who  sat  beside  him,  "  Massa,  this  boy 
says  he  does  not  believe  in  the  resurrection."  "  This  is  very  bad," 
said  the  master,  "  but  do  you,  my  little  fellow,"  addressing  the 
young  informer,  "  believe  in  the  resurrection  yourself  ?"  '*  Yes, 
massa,  1  do."  «  But  can  you  prove  it  from  the  Bibln  ?"  "  Yes, 
massa ;  Jesus  says,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that 
beheveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;"  and  in 
another  place,  •  Because  1  live,  ye  shall  live  also.' "  The  master 
added,  "  Can  you  prove  it  from  the  Old  Testament  also  ?"  "  Yes ; 
for  Job  says,  *  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
Btand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ;  and  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.'    And 
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David  says,  in  one  of  his  Psalms,  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  thy  likeness.' "  "  But  are  you  sure  these  passages  are 
in  the  Bible  ?  Here  is  a  Bible,  point  thf  m  out  to  us."  The  little 
boy  instantly  found  all  the  passages,  and  read  them  aloud. 

(475).  An  Illustration  of  the  Resurrection. — One  bright  summer 
day  I  stood  beside  a  large  water-butt,  watching  the  insect  life 
which  skimmed  its  surface  and  the  lower  forms  of  life  which 
revelled  and  rejoiced  in  its  depths.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  saw 
a  little  creature,  in  the  shape  of  a  worm,  come  up  with  zig-zag 
course  apparently  from  the  bottom  of  the  butt  to  its  surface. 
There  was  a  little  agitation — the  shell  broke,  and  a  bright  and 
beautiful  insect  flew  away  towards  heaven.  To  my  apprehension 
that  was  the  most  beautiful  type  of  the  resurrection  I  ever  beheld, 
and  thus  has  our  gracious  God  filled  all  nature  with  appropriate 
and  instructive  emblems  of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.— Rev.  S.  Cocks. 

(476.)  The  Dying  Greenlander. — Last  winter,  Jacob,  a  native 
assistant  of  mine,  was  summoned  to  his  rest.  On  the  day  before 
bis  death,  having  been  asked  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  "  I  shall  not 
rise  from  this  bed  again.  I  am  called  hence  to  the  Lord."  He 
then  raised  his  arm,  stretched  it  out,  and  said,  "  Look  !  my  arm  is 
nothing  but  bones  and  skin  ;  it  is  the  same  with  my  earthly  body. 
The  flesh  is  dead  within  me ;  my  desire  is  fixed  on  my  heavenly 
country — that  country  where  I  shall  behold  Him  who  loves  me, 
and  whom  I  love.  Yes,  I  shall  see  Him  shortly."  When  asked 
whether  he  feared  death,  "  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "how  can  I 
love  Christ  and  fear  death?  How  can  death  affect  me  ?  The 
death  of  Christ  was  the  death  of  Death  !  " — Rev.  J.  Kogel, 
Greenland. 

(477.)  A  Reflection. — "  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the 
great,"  said  Addison,  "  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me.  When 
I  read  the  epitaph  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes 
out.  When  i  meet  with  the  grief  of  the  parents  on  the  tomb- 
stones, my  heart  melts  with  compassion.  When  I  see  tombs  of 
parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  over  those 
who  have  deposed  them ;  when  I  see  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and 
disputes — I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little 
competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the 
several  dates  of  the  tombs — of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some 
of  six  hundred  years  ago— I  consider  the  great  day  when  we  shall 
all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together." 

(478.)  "To  Die  is  GainP — It  is  a  universal  statement  univer- 
sally disbelieved.  I  have  searched  the  graves  of  twen  ty  grave- 
yards, and  not  a  marble  slab  or  shaft,  plainly  wrought  or  chiselled 
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in  costly  design,  bore  this  immortal  assertion.  I  have  prayed  above 
a  hundred  coffins,  and  watched  the  faces  of  the  mourners  anxiously 
— not  one  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  this  sentence.     I  have  carried 
a  bright  face  to  the  funeral  chamber,  and  men  have  marvelled, 
revealing  their  scepticism  by  their  surprise.     I  have  found  it  hard 
to  persuade  men  that  death  is  sunrise ;  but  when  I  compare  the 
conditions  of  this  life  with  those  in  the  next ;  when  I  set  the  body 
sensual  over  against  the  body  spiritual,  the  mind  in  bondage  over 
against  the  mind  emancipated ;  when  I  have  bowed  myself  over 
the  white  face,  beautiful  as  it  lay  in  death,  unruffled  peace,  and 
remembered  how  passionate  and  painful  was  the  life.;  when  I  have 
stood  beside  the  dying  and  heard  their  murmured  words  of  won- 
der, their  exclamations  of  rapture,  and  seen  a  light  not  of  this 
world  fall  upon  their  faces  as  they  touched  the  margin  of  the  great 
change,  I  have  said,  "  Death,  thou  art  a  gain."— Eev.  W    W 

MuBBAY. 

(479.)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  Neglected. — Why  is  it, 
asks  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  that  epitaphs  now  so  seldom  re- 
cognise this  glorious  truth?  A  false,  unchristian  taste  on  this  point 
appears  to  have  spread  widely  in  our  land,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  It  is  painful  to  observe  to  what  extent  recent  ceme- 
teries are  devoid  of  all  Scriptural  sentiment  in  their  monumental 
records.  Formerly  it  was  not  so.  In  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  where 
the  primitive  Christians  were  interred,  is  many  a  testimony  like 
this:— 4  In  Christ;  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the 
stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  the  tomb."    Go  to  the  burial  places  of 
our  godly  fathers,  and  you  read :— "  In  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life."    But  our  modern  style  is  coming 
fast  into  conformity  to  what  is  called  the  severely  chaste  and  Attic, 
but  really  atheistic,  usage  of  Pagan  Greece.  We  honour  and  com- 
mend tor  imitation  the  pious  forethought  of  that  excellent  Bishop 
ot  London  who  provided  by  his  will  that  Resurgam,  "  I  shall  rise 
again,   should  be  inscribed  on  his  gravestone. 


&fte  Contritions  of  SaMmtion* 

Analysis  of  Dissertation  XXIII. 

Pabt  I.— REPENTANCE. 

HE  following  blessings  are  comprehended  in  the  salvation 
which  Christ  procured  for  mankind  by  His  atonement : 
Pardon,  justification,  adoption,  regeneration,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  eternal  life.  As  to  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  above  blessings,  there  are  various 
opinions,  especially  as  regards  the  relation  of  adoption  and  re- 
generation to  each  other.  (1)  Adoption  is,  by  some,  placed  before 
regeneration ;  (2)  this  order  is  reversed  by  others  ;  while  (3)  very 
many  regard  the  one  as  not  taking  place  without  the  other ;  for, 
<l  although  adoption  may  seem  to  precede  regeneration  in  order  of 
nature,  yet  not  of  time  ;  they  may  be  distinguished,  but  cannot  be 
separated."  It  is  not  on  the  ground  of  good,  or  meritorious  works 
performed  by  man,  that  he  receives  and  enjoys  the  blessings  of 
pardon,  adoption,  regeneration,  &c. — Pp.  430-432. 

(1.)  Repentance  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  man  in  order 
to  his  obtaining  salvation.  It  is  as  necessary  as  faith,  though 
so  rue  dispute  this.  Faith  and  repentance  distinct,  and  must 
neither  be  confounded,  nor  the  one  substituted  for  the  other. 
Man  must  repent;  he  must  believe  in  Christ  in  order  to  his  realising 
salvation.  Repentance  defined.  The  Latin  word  repo,  translated 
repent,  used  zoologically,  signifies  "  I  creep  " ;  phieno,  to  kill,  as 
having  been  the  price  of  blood,  is,  theologically  rendered  repent- 
ance ;  hence  poena,  pcenitere,  and  the  French  word  repentier,  which 
signifies  to  change  the  mind  from  some  painful  motive,  to  feel 
such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces  amendment  of  life.  The  Greek 
word  mentdnoia  '*  denotes  an  after  thought,  or  the  soul  recollecting 
its  own  actions,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  sorrow 
in  review,  and  a  desire  of  amendment,  a  change  of  mind  on  pur- 
pose."   From  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  10  it  is  evident  that  there  is,  (1)  a 
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false  or  spurious  repentance  ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  godly  repentance 
originating  in  conviction  of  sin,  and  producing  self-abasement,  &c. ; 
and  (3)  that  true  repentance  is  an  experimental  and  practical 
charge.— Pp.  432-437. 

(2.)  As  a  necessity,  repentance  is  explicitly  insisted  upon  man- 
kind :  (1)  by  John  the  Baptist.  Matt.  iii.  7,  9.  (2)  by  Jesus 
Christ,  Mark  i.  14;  ii.  17;  (3)  by  the  apostles,  Mark  vi.  12  :  Acts 
ii.  19  ;  xx.  21 ;  xxvi.  20.  There  can  be  no  saying  faith  without 
true  repentance. — Pp.  437-440. 


-»o»- 


REPENTANCE:    ITS   NATURE. 

The  vile,  the  lost,  he  calls  to  them : 

"  Ye  trembling  souls  appear ! 
The  righteous  in  their  own  esteem 

Have  no  acceptance  here. 
Approach,  ye  poor,  nor  dare  refuse 

The  barjquet  spread  for  you;" 
Dear  Saviour,  this  is  welcome  news ! 

Then  I  may  venture  too.—  Cowper. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  a  restorative  dispensation. 
Its  design  is  to  bring  man  back  to  purity,  goodness,  and 
heaven.  Originally  man  walked  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
unstained  by  crime,  unsullied  by  sin.  Unhappily  he  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  from  the  God  of  the  skies  to  Satan.  He 
became  degraded  and  miserable.  We,  his  children,  have 
partaken  of  the  sad  fruits,  the  bitter  consequences  of 
his  fall. 

But  a  remedy  for  sin  has  been  provided.  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  may  be  made  alive.  In  the  first 
Adam  we  fell ;  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  we  may  be 
restored.  We  have  suffered  Paradise  lost,  we  may  enjoy 
Paradise  regained.  But  in  order  to  gain  this,  Repentance, 
the  subji'ct  <>/  our  present  chapter,  is  not  only  vastly  important, 
but  indispensably  necessary.  Both  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
insisted  on  this  as  essential  to  salvation.  We  are  told  that 
from  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  "  Repent, 
and  believe  the  Gospel."  Mark  i.  15  ;  Luke  xiii.  3 ;  xvii.  3,  4. 
The  Apostles  enforce  the  same  doctrine  in  the  following 
passages— Luke  xxiv.  47;  Acts  ii.  38;  iii.  19;  v.  30,  31  ; 
viii.  Tl ;  xi.  18  j  xx.  21 ;  xxvi.  20  ;  Rev.  ii.  5.  16,  21,  22  ; 
iii.  3,  19. 
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The  word  "  repentance,"  which  is  used  in  our  English 
Bible,  and  which  signifies  a  change  of  mind,  or  purpose  ;  an 
after  thought  leading  to  an  entire  renunciation  of  sin,  is 
rendered  by  the  Papists  "  do  penance."  By  penance  we  are 
to  understand  self-inflicted  punishments,  pilgrimages,  pos- 
tures, and  the  repetition  of  vain,  unmeaning  words.  But 
repentance  is  an  act  of  the  soul.  "  By  repentance,"  says 
Mr.  Wesley,  "  I  mean  conviction  of  sin,  producing  real 
desires  and  sincere  resolutions  of  amendment."  Dr. 
Wardlaw  says,  "  Evangelical  repentance  is  that  gracious 
contrition  of  spirit  in  which  the  heart  is  humbled  and  melted 
towards  God,  mercy  implored  from  Him  as  a  justly  offended 
sovereign,  and  sin  seen  in  its  deformity,  hated  and  forsaken." 
Hence  repentance  implies  : — 

(1.)  A  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin. — It  arises  from  an  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  total  depravity  of  the  heart,  the  guilt  and 
demerit  of  sin,  and  the  way  of  salvation  as  revealed  in  the 
Gospel.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man  a  strong  natural 
self-righteousness  which  is  subdued  just  in  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  and  the  breadth  and 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  law.  When  these  are  seen  and  felt, 
sorrow  springs  up  in  the  soul.  Gen.  xlii.  21 ;  Job.  vL  4  ;  Psa. 
xxxviii.  1-10  ;  lxxvii.  3,10 ;  li.  3-12  ;  Isa.  lxx.  12  ;  Luke  v.  8  ; 
xv.  17,  18;  Eom.  vii.  7  ;  iii.  20.  The  beggar,  though  in  dirt 
and  rags,  can  maintain  a  measure  of  self  respect  as  long  as 
he  is  in  a  hovel  with  companions  like  himself.  The  standard 
by  which  he  judges  of  his  state  is  sufficiently  low  to  prevent 
the  suggestion  of  painful  contrasts,  and  he  fills  his  position 
without  any  sense  of  shame  or  humiliation.  But  introduce 
this  man  into  a  brilliantly  lighted  and  splendidly  furnished 
room  ;  let  him  find  himself  walking  in  the  midst  of  a  noble  and 
richly  dressed  company,  and  you  will  not  need  to  say  a  word 
to  him  about  the  meanness  of  his  attire.  Instinctively  and 
at  cnce  he  will  become  keenly  alive  to  the  wretchedness  of 
his  condition,  and  his  dirt  and  rags  will  perhaps  appear  for 
the  time  worse  even  than  they  really  are.  And  on  the  same 
principle  the  nearer  we  get  to  God,  and  the  more  fully  we 
apprehend  His  character  and  His  law,  the  more  thoroughly 
do  we  become  convinced  that,  after  all,  our  righteousness  is 
as  filthy  rags.  The  moral  light  of  the  world  as  it  is  is  not 
unbearably  brilliant.     The  tone  of  public  opinion  is  not  so 
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elevated  as  to  make  a  man  feel  his  sin  whether  he  will  or 
no.  Measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  taking  the 
imperfect  standard  presented  in  the  common  life  of  common 
men  around  them,  men  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  that  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  Scriptures  represent 
them  to  be.  This  is  only  the  beggar  in  Lis  hovel  among  his 
companions.  But  let  such  a  man  have  a  discovery  of  the 
infinite  perfections  of  God  and  of  the  awful  demerit  of  sin, 
and  he  will  feel  as  did  Job — xlii.  1-6.  The  man  who  before 
had  almost  boasted  of  his  righteousness  sees  the  matter  now 
in  a  totally  different  light,  and  says,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 

(2).  A  mourning  on  account  of  sin. — 2  Kings  xx.  5  ;  xxii. 
19 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  4,  6,  17,  18  ;  xxxiv.  18  ;  li.  17 ;  Isa.  lvii. 
15 ;  lxvi.  2;  Jer.  ix.  1;  Joel  ii.  2  13,  14;  Matt.  xxvi.  75  ; 
2  Cor.  vii.  9,  11 .  There  is  a  sorrow  for  sin  which  cannot  be 
recognized  as  a  part  of  evangelical  repentance.  The  sen- 
sualist, when  smarting  under  the  effects  of  his  debauchery, 
and  when  feeling  his  bodily  health  so  damaged  that  he  can 
no  longer  pursue  his  favourite  indulgence,  must  bitterly 
regret  his  evil  practices.  The  spendthrift,  who  has  wasted 
his  fortune  and  impoverished  his  family,  will,  if  a  spark  of 
humanity  remains  within  him,  deeply  regret  his  extrava- 
gances. The  dishonest  tradesman,  when  detected  in  his 
fraudulent  transactions  ;  and  the  liar,  when  his  falsehood  is 
exposed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  sorry  for  their  blighted  reputa- 
tions. In  fact,  sinners  of  every  description,  when  suffering 
from  the  painful  results  of  their  iniquities,  or  filled  with  the 
fearful  forbodings  of  the  awful  judgment  that  awaits  them 
beyond  the  grave,  may  be  filled  with  sorrow  and  dread,  and 
exclaim  with  unhappy  Cain,  "  Our  punishment  is  greater 
than  we  can  bear."  And  under  these  circumstances  they 
may  seemingly  humble  themselves  before  God,  confess  their 
sins,  and  implore  forgiveness. 

But  the  sorrow  of  such  persons  arises  not  from  sin  itself, 
but  its  punishment.  Could  the  sensualist  recover  his  health, 
the  spendthrift  his  fortune,  the  cheat  and  the  liar  their  good 
name,  and  the  man  who  trembles  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
wrath  convince  himself  that  there  is  no  hell,  their  sorrow 
would   cease.     They   love   their  sins,  and  were  it  not  for  a 
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dread   of  the   consequences,    they   would,   with    increased 
avidity,    return   to  indulgence  in  them,  like  the  dog  to  its 
vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire.     "  Such  appears   to   have  been  the  character  of  the 
repentance  of  Judas.     His  regret  did  not  arise  from  a  con- 
viction of  his  base  covetousness,  which  had  so  completely 
triumphed  over  every  just,  and  generous,  and  grateful  feel- 
ing, as  to   impel  him  to   perpetrate   a   deed  of  almost  un- 
paralleled wickedness,  to  sell  his  Lord  and  Master  lor  thirty 
pieces  of  silver ;  but  from  the  fact  that  he  had  endangered 
the  life  of  an  innocent   person.     There  is  no   warrant   to 
believe  that   Judas  repented  of  his  conduct  on  account  of 
its  inherent  vileness  and  offensiveness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  had  it  not  led  to   the  death  of  Jesus  Christ — a  con- 
sequence he  did  not  intend — he  would  not  have  regretted  it. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  death-bed  repentances. 
Their  sorrow  arises   from  a  consciousness  of  suffering,  and 
from  fear  of  that  greater  suffering  to  which  they  are  exposed 
in  the  world  to  come.     Hence  in  many  of  those  cases  which 
God  restores  to  health  there  is  a  speedy  and  unrestrained 
relapse  into  their  former  wicked   courses.     Such   was   the 
repentance  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  who,  when  Elisha  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  wept  over  him,  and  said,  "  O,  my  Father  ! 
my  Father  1     The   chariots   of  Israel    and    the    horsemen 
thereof,"    but  went  away  from  this  affecting  scene,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  his  tears  and   professions  abolished   the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  set  up  idols.     In   these   cases  the 
repentance  was  defective  in  principle,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
duced no  reformation  of  character  and  conduct.     J  do  not 
affirm  that  the  fear  of  punishment  does  not   enter  in  any 
measure,   or  at  any  stage,  into    the  causes   of  evangelical 
repentance.      The   revelation   of  the  character  and   moral 
government  of  God,  in  which  He  has  unfolded  His  holiness, 
justice,  immutability,  and  power  ;  the  wrath  which   abideth 
upon  him  that  believeth  not,  and  the  horrors  of  that  punish- 
ment which  falls  upon  the  impenitent  sinner  in  the  world  to 
come,  must  be  intended,  as  they  are  calculated,  to  excite  the 
sinner's  fears,  to  rouse  his  conscience,  and  thus  to  produce 
that  repentance  which  is  unto  salvation.     But  this  fear,  and 
the  sorrow  consequent  upon  it,  hold  a  very  subordinate  place 
in  genuine  repentance." 
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But  in  a  genuine  and  evangelical  repentance,  sorrow  is 
felt,  not  merely  because  sin  has  exposed  the  transgressors  to 
the  wraih  of  God,  but  because  His  holy  law  has  been  violated, 
His  majesty  insulted,  His  mercy  despised,  His  goodness 
abused,  the  Holy  Spirit  grieved,  the  Son  of  God  crucified 
afresh,  and  because  time  has  been  mis- spent,  talents  mis- 
applied, evil  passions  gratified,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
neglected.  And  this  sorrow  is  not  a  mere  momentary  feeling 
or  sudden  emotion  which  flushes  the  cheek  with  sorrow  and 
fills  the  heart  with  grief,  and  then  passes  away.  The  royal 
Psalmist,  in  great  distress,  exclaimed,  Psa.  vi.  6  ;  xxxviii.  4 ; 
lx.  1-19.  Ezra,  under  a  clear  discovery  and  deep  sense  of 
sin,  said,  "  And  at  the  evening  sacrifice,"  etc. — Ezra  ix.  5,  6. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  used  similar  language,  Isa.  vi.  5  The 
prophet  Daniel  used  language  befitting  the  lips  of  every  true 
penitent,  Dan.  xi.  3-5.  The  Prodigal  said,  "  Father,  I  have 
sinned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,"  etc.  Paul  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  "  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  represents  "  sorrow  "  for  sin  as  an  element 
in  true  repentance.  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  11.  Peter,  having  denied 
Christ,  went  out  and  wept  bitterly  ;  and  on  another  memor- 
able occasion,  said,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
0  Lord."  The  intensity  of  the  suffering  which  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  caused  these  penitents  may  be  inferred  from  the 
language  they  used. 

(3.)  Confession  of  Sin. — See  Lev.  xxvi.  40-42  ;  Psa.  xxxiii. 
5;  xxxviii.  18;  li.  3;  Prov.  xxviii.  13;  Isa  lix.  12;  Jer. 
iii.  13  ;  xiv.  7  ;  Dan.  ix.  5,  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  5,  6  ;  Acts  xix.  18  ; 
Rom.  xiv.  11  ;  1  John  i.  9. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  of  genuine  repentance  until 
this  be  done.  God  requires  it.  He  is  offended  by  the  sins 
of  men,  and  he  exhorts  them  to  confess  them. — Hos.  xiv.  1,  2. 
He  declares  himself  displeased  when  such  acknowledgments 
are  not  made  "  I  will  go  and  return  unto  my  own  place," 
says  he,  "  until  they  acknowledge  their  offence." — Hosea 
xv.  15.  He  encourages  us  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
by  a  special  promise  that  stands  connected  with  it. — 1  John 
l.  9.  The  design  of  confession  is  to  manifest  shame,  sorrow, 
and  self-condemnation  for  sin.  It  is  true,  God  knows  all  of 
it  already  ;  but  by  this  act,  we  discover  the  wretchedness  of 
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our  broken  hearts   to   the   pitying   eye   of  the   Almighty 
Physician. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  conceal  our  sins,  to  cover 
our  shame,  and  to  hide  our  fallen  nature  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  We  feel  that  we  have  put  it  into  God's  power 
to  condemn  us  ;  but  the  nature  of  confession  shows  us  that 
it  is  still  in  His  power  to  forgive.  "  Whoso  confesseth  and 
forsaketh  his  sins  shall  find  mercy."  Making  a  clean  breast 
of  it  by  confession,  prepares  room  for  a  clean  heart ;  and 
already  indicates  the  presence  of  a  right  spirit. 

We  cannot  properly  beseech  forgiveness  unless  we  repent ; 
and  it  cannot  be  known  that  we  repent  unless  we,  in  some 
way,  confess,  and  that  contrition  of  heart  be  characterized 
by  a  disposition  to  amend. — Luke  xvii.  3.  We  can  only 
hope  for  mercy  when  we  have  confessed  our  sins  to  God. 
"  He  that  covereth  his  sin  shall  not  prosper."  But  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  sincere  penitent  it  is  added,  "  He  that 
confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sin  shall  find  mercy." — Prov. 
xxviii.  13. 

This  confession  must  be  to  God.  The  Eev.  M.  Wear,  a 
.Roman  Catholic  priest,  says,  in  a  book  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished, "  The  man  who  confesses  his  sins  to  God  may  hope 
to  be  forgiven,  but  he  who  confesses  to  the  priest  of  God, 
who  gives  absolution,  is  sure  of  it."  But  it  is  to  God,  and 
not  to  a  priest,  that  we  are  to  confess  our  sins.  It  is  God 
whom  we  have  offended,  and  to  Him  we  must  confess  our 
sins,  and  by  Him  be  forgiven  ;  accordingly,  David  says,  "  I 
acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I 
not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto 
The  Lobd  and  Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." — Psa. 
xxxii.  5.  And  that  this  was  not  a  special  privilege  vouch- 
safed to  David,  is  evident  from  the  following  verse  :  "  For 
this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  thee,  in  a  time 
when  thou  mayest  be  found."  Daniel  said,  Dan.  ix.  4-10  ; 
see  also  1  John  i.  9. 

(4.)  The  abandonment  of  sin:  Job  xxxiv.  32,  33;  Isa.  i. 
16-18  ;  lv.  7  ;  Jer.  viii.  3 ;  Matt.  iii.  8  ;  John  v.  14.  "  The 
carnal  hypocrite,"  says  Dr.  South,  "  is  apt  to  think  every  fit 
of  sorrow  for  his  sins,  every  accusation  of  natural  con- 
science, to  be  repentance,   and,  therefore,  here   he  rests, 
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thinking  his  sorrow  to  have  atoned  his  sins,  and  his  tears  to 
have  washed  away  his  impurities  ;  not  considering  the  vast 
difference  between  a  bare  regret  and  anguish  for  sin,  caus- 
ing the  soul  to  wish  only  that  it  had  not  been  committed, 
and  between  such  a  sorrow  as  is  attended  with  a  total  change 
and  renovation  of  the  heart.  The  first  may  proceed  from 
the  principles  of  nature  awakened,  and  so  is  common  to 
those  that  finally  perish  and  prove  castaways  ;  the  latter  is 
the  product  of  a  special  working  of  God's  spirit  infusing 
grace  into  the  soul." 

The  Soman  historian   tells    us  that  Pharnaces    sent   to 
CiTsar  the  present  of  a  diadem,  while  he  was   yet  rebelling 
against  his  throne.     Caesar  returned  it  with  this  admonitory 
message — "  First  of  all  yield  obedience,  and  then  make  pre- 
sents"    The  spirit  of  this  message  is  addressed  by  God  to 
every   sinner.      "  Break   off,"  says    God,    "  your    sins    by 
righteousness,  and  your  iniquities   by  returning  unto  the 
Lord."     If  the  penitent  sinner  would  be  saved  he  must  part 
with  every  sin,  whether  secret  or  open,  fashionable  or  un- 
fashionable, gainful  or  the  reverse  ;  whether  manifested  in 
the  life,  or  hidden  in   the  heart,  it  must  be  relinquished. 
Though  dear  as  a  right  hand,  it  must  be  cut  off ;  though  dear 
as  a  right  eye,  it  must  be  plucked  out.  (Matt.  v.  29.)    Every 
idol  must  be  smashed,  every  sin  abandoned.     Some  persons, 
when  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  sinfulness  and  danger, 
are  willing  to  part  with   some   sins,  but  not  with  others. 
There  is  some  darling  idol,  some  cherished  lust,  some  envious 
passion,  or  what  Paul  calls  a  "  besetting  sin,"  which  they 
are  not  willing  to  give  up.     But  all  must  be  given  up,  for 
Christ  came  not  to  be  the  minister  of  sin,  but  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness. 

(o.)  Restitution. — "  Eestitution,  as  far  as  the  ability  exists, 
is  affirmed  to  be  a  duty  by  all  sound  moralists.  It  was  re- 
cognised and  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  it  accords 
with  the  first  impulses  of  the  convinced  sinner's  heart,  who 
feels  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great,  were  it  possible  to  com- 
pensate those  whom  his  sins  have  injured.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  restitution  in  the  case  of  Zaechaeus. 
(Luke  xix.  8.)  Zacchaeus  was  a  Jew,  and  the  measure  of 
his  restitution  was  determined  by  the  law  of  Moses.     As, 
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however,  the  principle  is  based  in  the  moral  relation  in 
which  man  stands  to  man,  it  must  be  common  to  all  dispen- 
sations, and  is,  therefore,  obligatory  upon  every  man  as  far 
as  he  has  the  ability ;  but  the  rule  by  which  it  is  applied  to 
particular  cases  is  left  to  every  man's  own  conscience.  If 
we  have  appropriated  to  ourselves  that  which  belongs  to 
another,  or  if  we  have  injured  his  property  or  reputation, 
we  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  make  restitution.  A  dispo- 
sition to  do  this,  and  the  doing  of  it,  especially  if  it  involves 
a  sacrifice,  is  a  very  decided  evidence  of  sincere  repent- 
ance." 

(6)  Earnest  'prayer  for  pardon  through  the  infinite  merits  of 
Christ's  death. — A  discovery  of  the  spotless  purity  and  un- 
sullied justice  of  God,  and  of  the  awful  demerit  of  sin, 
would  sink  the  penitent  into  dark  despondency  and  utter 
despair,  but  for  the  relief  afforded  in  the  gospel,  and  obtained 
by  faith  in  the  precious  blood  of  the  everlasting  Eedeemer. 
Repentance  is  the  twin  sister  to  faith,  and  leads  the  soul  to 
Christ  for  pardon.  The  unfelt  confession  of  sin  by  the  mere 
formalist,  who  utters  his  weekly  prayer,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner,"  differs  from  the  true  penitent  who  earnestly 
supplicates  pardon,  as  pretence  differs  from  reality.  Exam- 
ples of  this  pleading  with  God  we  have  in  Psa.  li.  1,  9  ; 
Luke  xviii.  13  ;    xv.  18-20. 

Repentance:  Its  Necessity. 

(1)  God  commands  it.  Sixty  times  over,  at  least,  we  find 
repentance  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  Let  the  reader 
mark  the  following  : — Acts  xvii.  30 ;  xxvi.  20 ;  xx.  21 ; 
Matt.  iv.  17  ;  vi.  12  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47. 

(2)  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  all  must  repent,  or  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
salvation.  Psa.  li,  4;  Prov.  xiv.  35;  Rom.  ii.  4;  vi.  21; 
1  John  iii.  4. 

(3)  Without  repentance  no  man  will  rely  upon  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ. — Mankind  are  condemned,  but  there  is  a  de- 
liverance for  them  ;  they  are  in  a  storm,  but  there  is  a  re- 
fuge ;  they  are  polluted,  but  there  is  a  crimson  fountain  open 
for  sin  and  uncleanness,  for  Christ  says :  "lam  the  door, 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved."     But,  then, 
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without  repentance  no  man  will  rely  upon  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  however  deep  his  depravity,  however  numerous  his 
sins,  or  however  near  he  may  be  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Sup- 
pose you  meet  a  man  in  the  street,  whose  face  brightens 
as  he  dwells  upon  the  thought,  <;  I  am  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds."  But  just  at  the  moment  you  step  up  to  him  and 
say,  "  I  understand  you  owe  Mr.  So-and-so  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  purposes  to  exact  payment.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  amount."  "  But,"  says 
the  man  of  wealth,  "  suppose  I  do  owe  a  thousand  pounds, 
I  can  pay  my  own  debts ;  reserve  your  benevolence  for  those 
who  need  it."  But  suppose  this  rich  man  were  poor,  and  un- 
able to  pay  his  debts,  expected  to  be  seized  by  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  cast  into  prison;  and,  suppose  some  man  of 
wealth,  able  and  willing  to  relieve  him,  should  kindly  offer 
to  pay  the  amount,  would  he  not  exclaim  with  surprise,  "  O, 
sir,  how  can  I  expect  such  a  favour  ?"  and  when  assured 
that  it  was  done  with  great  cheerfulness,  how  thankfully 
would  he  accept  the  kind  offer,  and  say,  "  I  owe  you  a 
thousand  thanks,  nor  can  I  command  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  you."  The  application  is  obvious. 
While  sinners,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  imagine  they  are 
rich,  and  increased  of  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  they 
undervalue  the  provisions  of  G-ospel  grace ;  they  reject  the 
Saviour,  spurn  the  invitations  of  mercy,  and  scorn  to  ask, 
"  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  But  when  brought  to  a 
clear  discovery  and  painful  sense  of  their  personal  guilt  and 
danger,  they  earnestly  seek  and  highly  prize  the  provisions 
of  redeeming  grace.  This  is  the  very  idea  presented  by 
Christ  himselfT  "  They  *hat  are  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick."  "  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance." 

(4)  God  threatens  destruction  to  the  impenitent.    Matt.  xi. 
20,  21 ;  xii.  41 ;  Luke  xiii.  3  ;  Eev.  ii.  5. 

BePENTANCE,  HOWBVER    SINCERB,  DOES    NOT     BECTTIIB     POR- 

oiteness. — As  sinners,  we  are  naturally  exposed  to  the 
penalty  of  God's  violated  law  and  vindicated  justice,  and  as 
we  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  by  any  act  of  our  own, 
escape  punishment,  we  shall  through  all  eternity  deserve  hell- 
fire.    Man,  however,  may  be  pardoned,  and  the  queetion  is, 
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upon  what  principle.  Unitarians  maintain  that  man  is  to  be 
saved  by  the  excellency  of  his  repentance.  But  just  suppose, 
now,  that  all  debtors  were  relieved,  and  all  criminals  par- 
doned, on  the  mere  manifestation  of  sorrow,  why  the  very 
foundations  of  society  would  be  broken,  and  the  order  and 
harmony  of  our  nation  would  be  at  an  end.  Sin  is  too 
dreadful  an  evil,  and  too  terrible  in  its  consequences, 
for  God  to  pardon  it  thus.  The  honour  of  God's  throne 
and  the  good  of  the  universe  require  that  there  should 
be  atonement  made  for  man's  sin.  But  repentance 
merely  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and 
will  be  of  no  avail  in  gaining  pardon.  "  And  what  is 
the  testimony  of  experience  so  far  as  there  is  a  present 
administration  of  punishment  ?  Is  repentance  sufficient  to 
turn  away  the  penalties  which  follow  in  the  way  of  natural 
consequence  upon  actions  ?  If  the  constitution  is  injured 
by  intemperance,  will  repentance  restore  it  ?  If  property 
is  wasted  by  prodigality,  will  repentance  recover  it  ?  If  the 
character  is  stained  by  vice,  will  repentance  purify  it  ?  And 
how  can  repentance  suffice  to  avert  future  punishment,  when 
it  is  manifestly  inadequate  to  deliver  us  from  present  punish- 
ment? There  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing 
repentance,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  procure  pardon.'1  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  penalty  due  to  our  trans- 
gression has  been  transferred  to  our  Saviour,  and  that  he  has 
suffered  for  it.  And  on  the  ground  of  that  suffering,  God, 
in  His  infinite  righteousness,  and  as  a  just  God,  can  pardon 
the  transgressions  of  those  who  repent  and  believe.  Bom. 
v.  1 ;  Matt.  xi.  28,  29.  Dr.  Bunting  says,  "  If  certain 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  connect  pardon  with 
repentance,  the  connection  there  asserted  is  rather  remote 
than  immediate ;  and  repentance  must,  in  such  texts,  be 
considered  as  leading  to,  and  terminating  in,  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  only  then  crowned  with  remission  of  sins. 
Since  it  is  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  atonement  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  that  God  justifies  us,  he  fitly  and  righteously 
requires  from  us  a  distinct  recognition  and  cordial  reception 
of  that  atonement.  Now,  thus  to  recognise  and  receive  the 
atonement  is  in  no  sense  the  province  of  repentance,  but 
the  work  of  faith.  It  is  'in  Christ'  that  God  is  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  reconciled 
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we  must  meet  him  in  His  son ;  and  this  we  can  never  do, 
until  to  '  repentance  toward  God,'  by  which  we  confess, 
deplore,  and  renounce  sin,  we  add  that  '  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ '  by  which  we  accept  and  claim  him  as  our 
Saviour." 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  efficient  agent  in  producing  this 
repentance.     John  xvi.  8. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(480.)  Repentance  First;  then  Faith. — The  great  themes  of 
Methodist  preaching  in  early  times  were  Repentance,  Faith,  and 
Holiness:  may  it  in  this  be  semper  eademl  We  deprecate  any 
salvation  by  wholesale,  achieved  by  slurring  over  any  of  these 
individual  experiences.  Ever  and  anon  classical  tutors  are 
threatened  with  loss  of  scholars  by  the  popularity  of  new  methods 
of  teaching  set  forth,  with  manifold  puffery,  as  "  Nature's  own," 
or  the  like.  On  examination,  the  secret  of  swiftness  will  be  found 
to  consist  mainly  of  doing  the  pupil's  construing  for  him,  and 
leaving  the  grammar  lessons  out.  Celerity  obtained  by  omission 
is  theologically  fashionable  just  now.  In  many  quarters  con- 
vincing speech  is  denounced  as  legal.  The  fallow  ground  is  un- 
broken. Men  are  in  such  haste  to  sow  that  they  cannot  wait  to 
E lough.  In  their  husbandry,  the  Gospel  seed-basket  is  everything. 
hare  and  harrow  lie  idle.  May  God  give  unto  his  ministry  seals 
multitudinous  as  the  converts  of  Pentecost !  But  let  them — far 
rather  let  them — be  few  and  true,  than  count  up  into  crowds  and 
be  spurious. — (Joleys  "  Life  of  Collins" 

(481.)  The  Three  Steps. — A  learned  divine  one  day  accosted  a 
simple-hearted  Christian,  busy  in  his  daily  toil :  "  Well,  Thomas, 
it  is  a  long  and  hard  way  to  heaven,  is  it  not  P"    "  0  no,  sir,"  was 
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it  in  a  iuug  »uu  u»ru  way  to  neaven,  is  it  not  r  **  u  no,  sir, 
the  ready  reply;  "'tis  only  three  steps."  "Three  steps  !  Ho„  _ 
that,  Thomas  ?"  "  Why,  sir,  nothing  is  plainer.  First,  step  out  of 
yourself;  second,  into  Christ ;  third,  into  heaven."  The  astonished 
minister,  years  afterward,  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  that 
poor  rustic  for  one  of  his  profoundest  and  most  comprehensive 
lessons  in  experimental  theology. 

(482.)  A  Hottentot  Boy.— Six  Jahleel  Brenton,  of  the  royal 
navy,  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  Hottentot  boy,  and 
stated  to  Dr.  Philip  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  boy ;  in  proof  of  which  he  adds  :— A  clergyman 
asked  him  which  person  in  the  Old  Testament  he  would  rather 
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have  been  had  it  been  left  to  his  choice  ?  He  replied,  "  David." 
"  Why  David  rather  than  Solomon,  whose  reign  was  so  glorious  ?" 
"  We  have  evidence  of  David's  repentance,"  said  the  lad ;  "  but  I 
don't  find  anything  in  the  Bible  that  enables  me  to  draw  the  same 
satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  the  repentance  of  Solomon." 

(483.)  The  Sinner's  Helplessness, — There  are  many  who  say 
that  "  The  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  helplessness  preached  destroys 
all  human  responsibility."  Not  so.  We  insist  upon  it,  if  he 
perishes,  it  is  his  own  fault.  I  will  explain  myself:  You  are  a 
master ;  you  write  a  letter,  and,  handing  it  to  your  servant,  you 
direct  him  to  take  it  to  a  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  bring  you  back  an  answer.  After  a  while  he  returns,  and  you 
ask  him,  "  Did  you  take  the  letter  over  the  river,  as  I  directed 
you?"        "No  sir." 

"  And  why  ?"     "  Master,  I  could  not" 

•'  And  why  could  you  not  ?''  "  Why,  sir,  I  went  to  the 
river.  It  was  deep  and  rapid,  and  there  was  no  bridge,  and  I  could 
not  swim  ;  so  I  did  not  go  over." 

"  Did  you  call  for  the  ferryman  ?"    "  No,  sir." 

"  Then  go  immediately  back,  and  take  the  letter  over,  as  I  com- 
manded you," 

Now  this,  I  think,  is  a  correct  illustration.  There  is  something 
about  the  passing  of  that  river,  which  the  servant  cannot  do,  any 
*  more  than  he  can  roll  a  mountain,  or  heave  an  ocean,  and  yet  you 
do  not  excuse  him.  Even  so  in  this  matter.  The  sinner  is  utterly 
unable  to  come  to  Christ,  or  change  his  own  heart,  of  himself. 
There  is  (so  to  speak)  a  broad  and  deep  river  between  him  and 
Heaven,  and  the  sinner  cannot  swim ;  but,  thank  God  !  there  is — 
if  I  may  so  express  myself — a  Heavenly  Ferryman  on  the  other 
side.  Let  him  call  upon  that  Ferryman,  as  it  is  written,  "  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He 
is  near."  And  this  reminds  us  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Scripture, 
"  Let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with 
me  ;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me."  (Isa.  xxvii.  5). 

(484.)  The  Man  in  Chains. — The  following  is  a  touching  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  evil :  One  Sunday  night  in  October,  1873,  Mr. 
H.,  walking  from  Longsight  to  Opens  haw,  near  Manchester,  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  respectably-dressed  man,  who  had  accosted 
him  with  the  simple  salutation,  "  Good-night." 

The  man  began  by  saying  he  had  had  "  a  drop  too  much." 
"  But  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  he  continued,  "  and  I  know  I  am  doing 
wrong ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  have  tried  to  give  it  up,  but  I 
can't." 

"  Can't !"  said  Mr.  H. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  tried  many  and  many  a  time,  and 
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I  can't  give  it  up ;  and  I  have  to-day  been  spending  money  that 
does  not  belong  tomel" 

"But  have  you  ever  invoked  the  aid  of  God  to  enable  you  to 
give  it  up  ?  I  think  not.  If  you  had,  as  sure  as  you  asked  Him, 
so  sure  would  He  have  imparted  strength  to  you  ;  and  if  you  will 
now  ask  Him,  He  will  yet  enable  you  to  *  come  off  more  than 
conqueror !' " 

The  man  looked  up,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  Glad 
would  I  be  if  I  could  only  get  rid  of  these  chains ;  but  I  am  bound 
so  fast  that  I  cannot  get  out  of  them ! ' 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  H.,  "  adopt  the  plan  I  have  just  told 
you  of,  and  I  think  the  next  time  I  see  you,  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  succeeded." 

Their  paths  now  lay  in  different  directions,  and  after  some 
further  conversation,  in  which  the  fact  came  out  that  the  man 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  H.  and  he 
parted. 

(485.)  Sin  to  be  repented  of.— If  seven  robbers  were  to  get  into 
a  man's  house,  even  though  six  of  them  were  discovered  and  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  off  to  jail,  yet,  as  long  as  the  seventh  was 
known  to  be  concealed  in  some  secret  corner,  the  master  of  the 
house  could  not  well  feel  himself  out  of  danger.  Or,  if  a  bird  has 
fallen  into  a  snare,  and  is  only  caught  by  a  single  claw :  or,  if 
any  animal  has  been  caught  in  a  trap,  though  it  should  be 
only  by  the  leg,  yet  they  are  both  in  as  much  danger  as  if  their 
whole  bodies  were  entrapped.  Thus  it  is  that  certain  destruction 
awaits  us,  unless  all  sin,  even  the  very  least,  be  repented  of. 
Tnaraob,  after  having  been  smitten  with  many  plagues,  at  last 
consented  to  let  the  people  go,  provided  they  left  their  sheep  and 
cattle  behind  them.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  Moses.  He, 
acting  for  God.  says,  «  All  the  flocks  and  herds  must  go  along  with 
us ;  not  a  hoof  shall  be  left."  So  Satan,  like  Pharaoh,  would  keep 
some  am  in  us  as  a  pledge  of  our  returning  to  him  again  :  and  even 
though  sin  be  taken  away,  he  would  wish  the  occasion  of  sin  to 
remain.  For  instance,  he  might  say,  «  Leave  off  gaming ;  but  still 
there  is  no  occasion  to  burn  the  cards  and  throw  away  the  dice." 
fn ^w^  u-°  1?,™*™°%  any  injury,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
He  2™  tdt hlm*    •  But,  ^°d'8  laneuaSe  i8  of  a  Afferent  sort. 

mUtU  c«f  off  6  r*8101!  °-f  **>  ^i*  be  dear  as  a  riSht  hand 
will  ^  1  -  -6  retiamta»  eJe  fo*  Satan  to  put  his  hook  into 
he  will  be  sure  to  insinuate  himself,  and  the  latter  end  mav  be 
worse  than  the  beginning.-RBV.  F.  F.  Tbench.  7 

adUS]  ^Y6an^-~A- sergeant  of  the  Q****  who  once  was 
evil  htbi£  TrfT*'  had  b6en  enabled  t0  ^nquer  this  and  other 

c^ridt  afl^ifnr.?any  y?rS  Hd  been  &**  «P  to  by  his 
comrades  as  a  man  of  exemplary  character.     At  the  battle  of 
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Alma,  he  and  his  company  were  charging  up  the  heights,  when, 
being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  after  severe  loss,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  In  vain  did  the  poor  sergeant  endeavour  to 
rally  his  men,  he  was  borne  along  with  the  current.  Overpowered 
with  shame  and  rage,  he  gave  way  to  a  sort  of  madness,  and  swore 
such  fearful  oaths  that  it  was  awful  to  hear  him.  But  when  the 
battle  was  over  and  he  had  returned  to  his  tent,  he  spent  most  of 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  was  often  heard  sobbing  like  a  child.  He 
never  spoke  of  the  strange  outburst  of  that  day  to  any  of  his  com- 
rades, and  they  had  the  delicacy  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject; but  it  was  observed  that  he  was  more  humble,  kind,  and 
considerate  in  his  bearing  towards  them  than  he  had  been  before. 
He  survived  the  war  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  never  known  to  indulge 
in  swearing  again. 

(487.)  Humility. — A  farmer  went  with  his  son  into  a  wheat- 
field,  to  see  if  it  was  ready  for  the  harvest. 

"  See,  father,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "  how  straight  these  stems 
hold  up  their  heads  !  They  must  be  the  best  ones.  Those  that 
hang  their  heads  down,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  good  for  much." 

The  farmer  plucked  a  stem  of  each  kind  and  said — 

"  See  here,  foolish  child !  This  stalk  that  stood  so  straight  is 
light-headed,  and  almost  good  for  nothing ;  while  this  that  hung 
its  head  so  modestly,  is  full  of  the  most  beautiful  grain." 

(488.)  The  Remembered  Oath. — Touching  and  striking  is  the 
following  incident,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Marsh  : — "  When 
dangerously  ill,  in  his  eighty- eigth  year,  he  mentioned,  with  an 
expression  of  anguish  on  his  brow,  that  once,  at  the  sinful  taunt  of 
a  butler,  he  uttered  an  oath.  This  man  had  said  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  servants,  '  Master  William  is  not  man  enough  to 
swear.'  He  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him,  and,  with  trembling 
lips,  for  the  first  time  and  the  last,  he  took  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.  But  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly ;  and  the  recollection, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  caused  him  keen  distress." 

(489.)  The  Converted  Robber. — It  is  an  old  story,  which  maybe 
true  ©r  not,  that  when  St.  John  was  returning  from  Patmos  to 
Ephesus,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  he  was  surrounded  and 
stopped  by  a  party  of  thieves.  Their  captain  was  a  young  man, 
and  to  him  the  disciple  addressed  himself  with  words  full  of  ear- 
nest admonition  and  counsel.  So  faithfully  did  he  preach  Christ, 
praying  also  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid,  that  the  astonished  thief  was 
brought  to  repentance,  and  received  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  Then 
in  turn  he  went  to  the  members  of  his  band  and  confessed  the  evils 
of  his  past  life,  urging  them  to  renounce  it  as  he  had  done,  and 
seek  and  find  the  same  Saviour.  So  powerful  was  the  influence  of 
this  confession  that  there  was  a  wonderful  revival  among  the 
banditti. 
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A  confession  of  sin,  and  a  decided  purpose  to  turn  from  it,  are 
one  of  the  most  powerful  sermons  to  the  unconverted.  Those  who 
are  sincere  in  their  purpose  to  serve  the  Lord  will  not  find  it  hard 
to  make  such  confessions.  When  a  great  sceptic  had  been  led  to 
bow  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  his  first  desir9  was  to  seek  out  some 
hundred  or  more  associates  whom  he  had  helped  to  harden  their 
hearts  in  unbelief.  So  faithful  were  his  labours  for  their  conver- 
sion that  many  were  led  to  rejoice  with  him. 

(490.)  Besetting  Sins. — A  person  who  had  been  long  confined  to 
a  sick-room,  tells  us  that  he  used  to  watch  from  his  window  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  a  little  boat  at  anchor.  Day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  it  was  seen  at  the  same  spot.  The  tides  ebbed  and 
flowed,  and  yet  it  scarcely  moved.  Many  a  gallant  vessel  spread 
her  sails,  and  catching  the  favouring  breeze,  sped  safely  to  the 
haven  ;  yet  that  little  boat  was  still  in  the  place  it  had  been  from 
the  beginning.  The  tides  rose  and  fell,  and  the  boat  rose  and  fell 
with  the  tides,  but  never  advanced  an  inch  any  way.  Just  be- 
cause one  little  rope  was  fastened  to  it  that  was  fixed  to  the  earth. 
That  was  the  secret  of  it — one  cord  kept  it  in  the  same  place  all 
these  weeks  and  months,  and  would  not  let  it  go,  though  the  tides 
themselves  would  have  carried  it  along  but  for  its  fastenings.  And 
just  so  is  it  with  some  hearers  of  the  Word;  the  Sabbaths  come 
and  go,  and  they  rise  for  a  little,  but  fall  back  again  as  the  tides 
go  out. 

(4!>1.)  Returning  good  for  evil. — Our  Saviour's  command  to  re- 
tumgood  for  evil,  and  blessing  for  cursing,  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  professing  Christians.  Mason  says :  "  To  return 
good  for  good  is  man-like,  to  return  evil  for  evil  is  beast-like  ;  to 
return  evil  for  good  is  devil-like,  but  to  return  good  for  evil  is  God- 
like." A  number  of  Cherokee  women  were  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  which  was  become  dear  to  them.  The  produce  of  their 
subscriptions  and  collections  the  first  year  was  ten  dollars ;  the 
question  was  to  what  object  this  money  would  be  applied.  One 
of  the  women  proposed  that  it  should  be  given  to  send  the  Gos- 
pol  to  the  Osage  nation,  as  she  believed  that  the  Osages  had  been 
their  greatest  enemies ;  and  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Professing  Christian,  go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


3triking 

lected,  especially  one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  relates 
that  he  was  once  called  in  to  see  a  sick  man  to  whom  he  never 
could  impart  the  slightest  comfort  from  anything  that  he  sug- 
gested.   The  man  could  get  no  peace,  and  at  last  the  doctor  said 
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to  him,  you  have  got  something  upon  your  mind  that  prevents  the 
Spirit  from  coming  into  closer  contact  with  you.  He  then  con- 
fessed, that  many  years  before,  when  he  was  on  board  ship,  there 
was  a  bag  of  gold  lying  about  which  the  captain  had  the  charge 
of,  and  out  of  mere  frolicksomeness  he  one  day  got  and  hid  it. 
When  it  was  missed,  there  came  to  be  such  an  excitement,  such  a 
sensation,  that  he  got  frightened,  and  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  confess  what  he  had  done,  and,  therefore,  retained  it.  The 
captain  was  placed  in  a  very  unhappy  position,  and  died  mad.  His 
widow  was  at  this  time  in  great  distress.  The  circumstance  had 
happened  many  years  before,  but  it  had  always  haunted  him  as  a 
skeleton.  Adam  Clarke,  on  hearing  the  account  said, '  You  must 
make  the  fullest  restitution,  and  return  to  the  widow  of  the  cap- 
tain all  that  you  have  taken,  with  interest.'  He  could  afford  to 
do  so,  and  the  man  did  this — he  made  confession  and  restored 
everything,  and  after  that  he  had  some  sort  of  relief  and  rest  in 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel." 

(493.)  The  Penitent  Murderer* — The  following  fact  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  an  ex-president  of  one  of  the  western  colleges, 
America : — 

Many  years  ago  a  man  in  Massachusetts  murdered  his  neigh- 
bour, and  so  skilfully  had  he  arranged  all  the  circumstances,  that 
no  one  could  find  out  what  had  become  of  the  missing  man,  and 
^suspicion  never  pointed  to  him  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
mysterious  disappearance.  The  murderer  walked  at  liberty  among 
his  fellows.  No  one  knew  his  crime;  but  he  knew  it,  and  he 
knew  that  God  knew  it.  Under  the  burden  of  his  terrible  secret 
and  the  lacerations  of  conscience,  he  began  to  be  melancholy,  and 
walked  about  with  his  head  bowed  down,  at  first  an  object  of  pity, 
and  afterwards,  because  there  was  nothing  in  his  circumstances  to 
account  for  his  strange  conduct,  an  object  of  contempt.  Time 
rolled  on  with  all  its  varied  changes,  but  nothing  c  juld  bring  re- 
lief to  the  guilty  spirit. 

After  twenty  years  of  this  miserable  existence,  the  poor  man 
went  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  made  a  frank  and  full  confession 
of  his  crime  and  all  its  attendant  circumstances ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  horrid  narration,  he  smote  upon  his  breast,  exclaiming, 
"Now  I  have  peace  !"  Yes,  then  he  had  peace,  and  that,  too,^  in 
view  of  the  gallows  which  his  confession  had  erected  for  him. 
Now  he  was  reconciled  to  the  law ;  he  was  at  one  with  the  inex- 
orable demands  of  justice.  Nothing  in  the  universe  but  this  could 
have  given  him  peace.  Nothing  but  this  can  give  any  sinner 
peace.  Conscience,  and  God,  and  law  demand  righteousness,  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  No  change  of  circumstances, 
however  charming  in  themselves,  can  make  the  guilty  happy. 
Place  the  unrepentant  sinner  amid  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  heaven, 
and  he  would  exclaim,  "  Where'er  I  am  is  hell,  myself  am  hell." 
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Ay,  and  just  for  that  reason  must  every  place  be  the  place  of  tor- 
ment. With  what  gratitude  should  all  the  guilty  listen  to  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  glorious  truth,  that  "  Jesus  is  exalted  with  the 
right  hand  of  God  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  re- 
pentance to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  If  the  murderer  could 
have  peace  who  repented  in  view  of  the  gallows  that  could,  not 
expiate  his  guilt,  shall  not  the  sinner  find  peace  who  obtains  re- 
pentance from  the  exalted  Redeemer,  and  weeps  and  makes  con- 
fession in  view  of  the  cross  on  which  a  full  and  perfect  expiation 
was  made  by  his  almighty  surety  ? 

(494.)  Giving  up  all  for  Christ. — In  America  a  farmer  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  living  to  Christ  as  he  ought,  with  that 
warm-hearted  earnestness  which  characterises  those  who  are  born 
again.  He  was  a  large  farmer,  and  had  a  great  number  of  stacks 
in  his  yard.  He  went  into  the  centre  one  day,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  face,  and  said  he  would  have  it  out  with  God.  He  prayed 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  found  forgivene£s  through  his  righteousness. 
He  got  up  to  tell  his  wife  and  children.  It  was  Pentecost-like. 
Peter  said,  "  Kepent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  farmer  believed  it,  and  went  home, 
but  he  had  not  reached  the  fence  ere  he  was  arrested  by  a  voice 
which  said  there  was  something  more.  He  stopped,  and  cried 
out,  "  O^Lord,  what  more  ?  is  there  anything  more,  and  1  will  give 
it  thee  ?"  He  went  back  to  the  spot  where  he  was  bound  to  Christ, 
and  reiterated  again,  "  What  more,  O  Lord  j  is  there  any  more  I 
can  do  r"  And  something  told  him  that  he  had  not  given  up  the 
stackyard  to  the  Lord.  He  burst  out,  "  Lord,  I  yield  ;  take  the 
stack-yard— take  the  horses— take  the  farm !"  He  returned  to 
his  wife  and  children.  But  there  was  something  else  ;  he  had  a 
laiire  balance  at  the  bank.  He  had  been  a  prosperous  man,  and 
was  counting  on  the  better  time  when  he  could  hold  a  palatial  resi- 
dence for  himself  and  family.  That  money  was  not  given  to  the 
Lord ;  but  he  cried  out,  "  Take  it,  Lord ;  1  give  it  all  up."  And 
instead  of  building  a  residence  he  built  a  chapel,  and  supported 
the  ministers  of  God,  and  went  to  the  camp  meeting,  and  gave  his 
stack-yard,  tarm-houses,  his  wife  and  children  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord.  He  used  the  money  in  the  bank  judiciously,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  lend  waggons  to  his  poorer  neighbours, 
and  plough  their  fields.  r  &  * 

(405.)  The  Pretentious  Priest.— Mr.  C.  H.  Gough  says :— I  re- 
member some  years  ago  talking  with  a  young  clergyman  about 
confession.  He  claimed  tor  the  priesthood  the  power  to  forgive 
sins,  and  told  me  that  he  should  consider  his  ordination  a  sham  if 
it  did  not  confer  such  an  authority  upon  him,  I  said,  "  Then,  of 
course,  you  know  that  your  own  sins  are  forgiven  ?"  To  which  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  think  anybody  knew  that. 
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"  What !"  I  said,  "  you  profess  to  forgive  sins,  and  yet  don't 
know  that  your  own  sins  are  forgiven?  Besides,"  I  added,  "  of 
what  value  can  your  absolution  be  if  it  be  unaccompanied  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  sins  which  you  profess  to  absolve  are  for- 
given ?" 

My  friend  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  the  contradictory  position  by 
saying  that  doubtless  there  were  a  few  very  highly  privileged  per- 
sons who  might  be  favoured  with  the  assurance  that  their  sins 
were  pardoned,  but  he  should  recommend  them  to  keep  the  matter 
to  themselves,  and  not  to  speak  of  it  to  others.  I  told  him  that, 
on  the  contrary,  my  plan  was  to  exhort  all  to  seek  forgiveness  as 
a  common  privilege,  and  when  they  had  found  the  Saviour  them- 
selves to  seek  to  bring  others  to  him.  Without  the  experience  of 
salvation  themselves,  how  can  they  direct  others  in  the  way  ?  A 
poor  girl  was  once  convinced  of  sin  under  the  preaching  of  her 
parish  clergyman,  and  when  she  went  to  ask  him  what  she  must 
do  to  be  saved,  he  frankly  told  her  she  had  better  go  to  the 
Methodists,  and  they  would  tell  her.  This  story  I  had  on  the  most 
reliable  authority. 

(496.)  The  would-be  Confessor  ousted. — A  Wesleyan,  writing  of 
a  friend  whose  wife  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  a  Ritualistic 
priest,  says : — He  had  noticed  a  diminution  of  confidence  between 
himself  and  his  wife ;  and  on  asking  her  a  question  one  day,  she 
refused  to  answer,  saying,  "  That  is  a  matter  between  me  and  my 
spiritual  adviser."  My  friend,  in  distress,  came  to  me,  saying, 
"  What's  to  do  ?"     {so.,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?")     I  replied,  "  111 

tell  you  what  to  do.     You  be  off  to  T ,  and  then  return  in 

half-an  hour,  entering  by  the  back  door."  He  did  so,  and  on 
returning  found  the  clergyman  with  his  wife,  in  confidential 
pseudo-spiritual  intercourse.  My  friend  asked  the  clergyman  why 
he  always  came  there  talking  to  his  wife  in  his  absence,  requesting 
him  to  leave  at  once.  This  he  refused  to  do.  My  friend  then  took 
him  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  conducted  him  to  the  door,  gave  him 
a  kick,  and  sent  him  off. 

(497.)  Praying  for  the  Feeling. — Daniel  Wilson,  late  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  when  a  young  man  was  an  infidel,  and  often  joined  a 
number  of  young  men  in  ridiculing  religion.  On  one  occasion  a 
young  man  rose  and  ventured  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  despised 
tenets.  Wilson  denied  all  personal  responsibility,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  elected  to  eternal  life,  and  that  he  had  no  feelings 
towards  God.  "  They  pray  for  the  feelings."  The  remark  was 
parried  off  by  a  jest,  but,  like  an  arrow  from  Jehovah's  quiver,  it 
struck  in  his  heart.  The  same  night,  when  alone  in  his  chamber, 
he  did  pray  for  the  feelings.  God  heard  and  answered,  for  in  a 
few  days  he  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  became  in  a  few 
years  vicar  of  Islington,  and  died  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 


Kfte  €ontfitiom  of  Sbaifmttom 

Analysis  op  Dissertation  XXIII. 

Part  II.— FAITH. 

AITH  being  the  grand  and  ultimate  condition  of  salva- 
tion, its  necessity  is  a  settled  matter.  Repentance 
alone  cannot  secure  our  salvation.  Faith  and  believing, 
equivalent  terms,  "  derived  from  words  whose 

primary  idea  is  holding  fast,  or,  when  applied  to  the  action  of  the 
mind,  trusting,  relying,  or  confiding.  The  radical  idea  is  grasping 
with  the  hand,  laying  hold  on."-  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Saving  faith  is 
complex,  and  consists  of  various  acts  and  developments  of  the 
mind,  which,  without  the  least  confusion,  pervade  each  other,  and, 
by  a  delightful  co-operation,  mutually  promote  each  other. 

1.  Faith  in  Christ  implies  knowledge ;  it  is  sometimes  called 
knowledge.  2  Pet.  i.  2 ;  n.  20.  It  pre-supposes  that  God  has  re- 
vealed some  truth,  and  that  that  truth  must  be  known  to  us  ere 
we  can  receive  it.  It  is  generated  in  the  heart  by  means  of  in- 
struction, and  hence  it  is  founded  in  knowledge.  The  fact  that 
many  persons  who  have  been  scanty  in  knowledge  have  been  strong 
in  faith,  does  not  prove  that  faith  is  better  defined  by  ignorance 
than  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  not  faith,  nor  is  faith  knowledge, 
but  the  latter  is,  to  some  extent,  comprehended  in  the  former. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Mr.  Wesley's  views  given. — Pp.  441-444. 

#  2.  Faith  is  more  than  spiritual  enlightenment  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  revealed  truth  ;  hence,  the  theory  of  a  "passive  belief  of  the 
truth  is  unreasonable,  contrary  to  universal  experience,  and  the 
word  of  God.    Faith  assents,  relies,  takes  hold,  holds  fast.     Long 

?[Uotation  given  illustrative   of  the  activity  of  faith.     (1)  Saving 
aith  produces  an  inward  evidence  of  our  acceptance  with  Gik.1,  and 
the  glorious  experimental  realities  of  religion.    Heb.  xi.  1 ;  x.  20. 
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(2)  To  distinguish  its  purity  and  divine  nature  it  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  love.  Eph.  i.  15,  16 ;  iii.  17 ;  1  Thess.  i.  14 :  v.  8  : 
2  Thess.  i.  13.— Pp.  444-447. 

There  are  different  opinions  entertained  as  to  whether  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God  or  the  act  of  man.  While  some  hold  the  latter 
view  of  faith,  and  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  pray  for  faith,  seeing  it  is  simply  an  act  of  the  mind 
or  understanding;  others  believe  that  saving  faith  is  "a  principle 
wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  &c.    We  remark : — 

(1)  That  faith,  as  an  act  of  the  will,  is  the  action  of  man  ;  that 
man  is  commanded  to  believe,  and  is  held  responsible  for  his  faith 
in,  or  unbelief  of,  the  truth ;  (2)  seeing  that  evidence  and  know- 
ledge are  necessarily  associated  with  a  rational  exercise  of  faith, 
it  is  not  improper  to  pray,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith  ; "  (3)  it  is, 
considered  in  all  its  relationships,  both  the  gift  of  God  and  the  act 
of  man.— Pp.  448-499. 

By  not  discriminating  between  simple  belief  of  the  truth  and 
saving  faith  in  those  particular  truths  which  bring  salvation,  some 
have  found  difficulty,  where,  in  order  of  time,  to  fix  faith  in  the 
Christian  system.  Some  place  it  before  repentance ;  some  after  it. 
The  following  is  Professor  Buck's  order : — (a)  Regeneration,  (b) 
faith,  (c)  repentance,  (d)  conversion :  Dwight  also.  The  following 
is,  we  think,  the  more  Scriptural  order : — 

(1 )  Divine  illumination  by  the  Word ;  man  (2)  assents  to  the 
truths  heard,  and  yields  to  the  stirrings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  while 
(3)  his  godly  sorrow  leads  him  to  true  repentance,  viz.,  hatred  of 
sin,  &c. ;  (4)  believes  in  Christ,  is  pardoned,  receives  a  new  heart ; 
(5)  then  begins  a  new  life  of  sanctification — a  life  of  faith,  holi- 
ness, and  practical  piety.  The  thought  that  repentance  and  faith 
are  the  offspring  of  regeneration  is  un-Scriptural ;  it  is  a  mere 
human  invention. — Pp.  449-454. 

Passages  shewing : — 

1.  That  we  are  not  saved  by  good  works  :  Rom.  iii.  20,  23,  24  j  iv. 
4,  5 ;  Eph.  ii.  8  ;  Titus  iii.  5 ;  Rom.  x.  6. 

2.  The  necessity  of  repentance  as  inferred  from  man's  sinful  state 
before  God : — Isa.  i.  2-6  ;  Prov.  xx.  9 :  Hosea  xiii.  9 ;  Rom.  i. 
18-32. 

3.  That  man  is  called  to  repentance : — 

(a)  By  God:— Ezek.  xiv.  6, 11. ;  xxxiii.,  11. ;  Isa.  Iv.  6, 7  ;  i.  18 ; 
Jer.  iii.  14  ;  vi.  8 ;  Hag.  i.  5. 

(b)  By  John  the  Baptist : — Matt.  iii.  2 ;  Luke  iii.  2, 3* 

( c)  By  Jesus  Christ ;— Matt.  ix.  12,  13  j  xii.  41,  42  ;  Mark  i.  14, 
15  ;  Luke  xiii.  3. 

(d)  By  His  Apostles : — Acts  iii.  19 ;  v.  31. 
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4.  That  Repentance  is  accompanied  with  sorrow  : — Isa.  lxi.  1-3 ; 
lxvi.  1,  2;  Ezek.  vii.  16  ;  xx.  43,  44  ;  Matt.  v.  3,  4  ;  Luke  vii.  36- 
43,  47;  xviii.  9-14  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  11. 

5.  That  Repentance  must  be  accompanied  with  confession  of  sin  in 
order  to  secure  the  favour  of  God : — Psa.  cvi.  6  ;  lxxix.  8,  9  ;  lxxxv. 
4,  7  ;  Prov.  xxviii.  13 ;  Jer.  iii.  25 ;  xiv.  20 ;  Luke  xv.  18 ;  xviii. 
13,14;  1  John  i.  8,  9. 

Passages  on  Faith  : — 

1.  Christ  the  object  of  Faith. — John  xi.  42 ;  xvi.  30 ;  Col.  ii.  5-7 

2.  Faith  Defined. — Heb.  xi.  1,  6. 

3.  Divine  illumination  by  Faith. — John  vii.  12  ;  xii.  46. 

4.  The  poiver  of  Faith.— Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  Heb.  xi.  32-40. 

5.  Righteousness  by  Faith. — Rom.  iv.  1,  3,  9-13 ;  Phil.  iii.  8-10. 

6.  Salvation  by  Faith.— John  i.  12 ;  iii.  16-18 ;  vi.  37,  38  : 
Rom.  i.  16  ;  Gal.  iii.  7-9,  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3-9;  ii.  6-8, 

7.  Pardon  by  Faith. — Acts  x.  43 ;  xiii.  38,  39 ;  Rom.  iii.  20- 
27 ;  v.  1. 

8.  Purity  by  Faith. — Acts  xv.  8,  9;  2  Thess.  ii.  J 3 ;  1  John  v, 
1,  4,  5. 

9.  The  Life  of  Faith.— Qui.  ii.  19,  20;  2  Cor.  v.  7;  Heb.  x.38. 

10.  The  fight  of  Faith— I  Tim.  vi.  12. 

11.  laith  and  Works. — Heb.  vi.  11,  12;  Titus  iii.  8  ;  James  ii. 
14-24,20;  2  Pet.  i.  5-10. 

12.  Faith  and  Love. — Gal.  v.  6 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8. 

13.  The  Consequences  of  Unbelief — John  iii.  36  ;  Acts  iii.  22,  23- 
xiii.  40.  41 ;  Rom.  xi.  19-21 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  10,  12 ;  Heb.  iii. 
7-11,12,18,19. 


FAITH:  ITS  NATURE. 

A  peasant  may  believe  as  much 
As  a  great  clerk,  and  reach  the  highest  stature  ; 

Thus  dost  thou  make  proud  knowledge  bend  and  crouch, 
While  grace  fills  up  uneven  nature. — George  Herbert- 

By  faith  we  understand  that  power,  or  faculty,  or  exercise  of 
the  mind  by  or  through  which  we  are  saved,  and  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Peter  as  "precious  faith."  2  Pet.  i.  1.  It  is 
said  to  be  "  the  gift  of  God  "  (Eph.  ii.  8),  in  opposition  to 
that  Datural  faith,  confidence,  or  trust  which  we  repose  in 
the  skill  of  a  lawyer,  or  physician,  the  fidelity  of  a  friend, 
or  in  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  records.  This  natural 
faith  is  capable  of  believing  much  that  is  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  Bible,  i.e.,  the  existence  of  God,  the  divinity  of 
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Christ,  a  future  world,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the 
general  judgment.  Acts  xvii.  31.  It  is  also  as  able  to  be- 
lieve in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  to  believe 
the  exploits  of  Joshua  and  David,  of  Alexander  and  Julius 
Caesar,  or  of  any  other  persons  of  renown  to  be  met  with  in 
the  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  In  the  possession 
of  this  natural  capacity  for  believing,  man  stands  not  alone, 
for  "  the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble."  James  ii.  19. 
This  faith  consists  in  the  mere  assent  and  consent  of  the 
natural  mind  to  the  general  truths  of  revelation,  and  is  said 
"  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men."  1  Cor.  ii.  5.  On  the  other 
hand,  saving  faith  is  said  to  be  "  of  the  operation  of  God," 
Col.  ii.  12  ;  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  Gal,  v.  22 ;  to  "  work 
by  love,"  Acts  xv.  9  ;  it  is  possessed  in  different  proportions, 
Eom.  xii.  6  ;  and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised it  is  called  "little  faith,''  Matt.  xiv.  31 ;  "  great  faith," 
xv.  28 ;  it  is  the  faith  "  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God."  Heb,  xi.  6.  It  is  variously  described  in  Scripture 
as  coming — Isa.  lv.  3 ;  John  v.  40  ;  vi.  35,  37  ;  Heb.  vii.  25. 
Looking — Num.  xxi.  8,  with  John  iii.  14, 15  ;  Isa.  xlv.  22 
Heb.  xii.  2.  Trusting — 2  Sam.  xxi.  3;  Isa.  xxvi.  3,  4;  1.  10 
lvii  13;  Jer.  xvii.  7;  Ephes.  i.  12,  13.  Hearing — Isa.  lv.  3 
John  x.  27;  Eev.  iii.  20.  Calling — Joel  ii.  31 ;  Acts  ii.  21 
Eom.  x.  13.  Seeking — Psa.  ix.  10  ;  lxix.  32 ;  Isa.  lv.  6 
Amos  v.  4,  6.  Receiving — John  i.  12  ;  Col.  ii.  5,  6.  Sub- 
mitting— Eom.  x.  3,  4.  Laying  hold — Prov.  iii.  18  ;  Isa. 
xxvii.  5;  lvi.  1,  2 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ;  Heb.  vi.  18.  Waiting — 
Psa.  lvii.  1,5;  cxxx.  5,  6. 

1.  Faith  is  the  soul's  outward,  not  inward  look.  The 
object  on  which  faith  fixes  its  eye  is  not  the  heart's  ever 
varying  frames  and  feelings,  but  the  never  varying  Christ. 
Dr.  Hodge  says  ; — "  In  the  general  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures there  are  certain  doctrines  concerning  Christ  and  his 
work,  and  certain  promises  of  salvation  made  through  him  to 
sinful  men,  which  we  are  bound  to  receive,  and  on  which  we 
are  required  to  trust.  The  special  object  of  faith,  therefore, 
is  Christ,  and  the  promise  of  salvation  through  him.  And 
the  special  definite  act  of  faith  which  secures  our  salvation 
is  the  act  of  receiving  and  resting  on  him  as  he  is  offered  to 
us  in  the  Gospel.  This  is  so  clearly,  and  so  variously  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being   questioned." 
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See  John  i.  12 :  iii.  15  ;  v.  18,  36,  43  ;  vi.  4<»,  47-51,  20  ;  1 
John  v.  9,  10,  12  ;  Eom.  iii.  22  ;  Gal.  ii.  16,  20  :  iii.  24  ;  v. 
26.  Accordingly  the  apostle  teaches  we  are  justified  by  the 
"faith  of  Christ."  It  is  not  faith  as  a  pious  disposition  of 
the  mind ;  not  faith  as  general  confidence  in  God  ;  not  faith 
in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation,  much  less  faith  in  general 
principles  of  truth  and  duty,  but  that  faith  of  which  Christ 
is  the  object, 

2.  The  faith  by  which  a  sinner  is  justified,  and  by  which 
the  believer  walks  with  God,  is  not  the  mere  assent  of  the 
mind  to  the  doctrines  concerning  Christ's  person  and  work, 
but  the  reliance  of  the  spirit,  the  trust  of  the  heart.  Dr.  H. 
Bonar,  in  his  new  work,  "  The  Everlasting  Bighteousuess," 
says,  "  The  quality  or  quantity  of  faith  is  not  the  main 
question  for  the  sinner.  That  which  he  needs  to  know  is 
that  Jesus  died  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  This  knowledge  is  life  everlasting." 
But,  in  our  opinion,  something  more  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  than  the  mere  knowledge  that  Christ 
died,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  &c0  Who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  believe,  as  historical  facts, 
all  that  is  said  respecting  the  death,  the  burial,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  yet  live  and  die  unsaved.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  too  palpable  to  be  denied  that  millions  <lo  believe 
all  this,  and  yet  remain  unconverted.  Duringa  ministry  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  met  with  multitudes  who,  so 
far  from  denying  the  doctrines  of  which  we  write,  were  ever 
ready  to  express  their  full  faith  in  their  truthfulness,  and  yet 
the  whole  conduct  of  these  persons  proved  that  they  wire 
strangers  to  saving  faith  in  Christ. 

In  order  that  the  sinner's  faith  may  be  of  a  saving  kind 
it  must  be  of  an  appropriating  character.  It  must  be  the 
same  sort  of  faith  as  that  which  Paul  embodied  in  his 
memorable  words  when,  speaking  of  Christ,  ho  said,  "  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me."  "  Justifying  faith  implies,''  says  Mr. 
Weslev,  "not  only  a  Divine  evidence  or  conviction  that  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  but  a  sure 
trust  and  confidence  that  Christ  died  for  my  sins,  that  he 
loved  mo,  and  gave  Himself  for  me"  (Wealnj).  "Every 
genuine  act  of  faith  is  the  act  of  the  whole  mau,  not  of  his 

35 
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understanding  alone,  not  of  his  affections  alone,  not  of  his 
will  alone,  but  of  all  three  in  their  central  aboriginal  unity. 
It  proceeds  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul,  from  beyond 
that  firmament  of  consciousness  whereby  the  waters  under 
the  firmament  are  divided  from  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment. It  is  the  act  of  that  living  principle  which  constitutes 
each  man's  individual,  continuous,  immortal  personality." 
"  Faith  entereth  at  the  understanding,  but  it  hath  not  all  its 
essentia]  parts,  and  is  not  the  Gospel  faith,  indeed,   till  it 
hath  possessed  the  will.     The  heart  of  faith  is   wanting  till 
faith   hath  taken  possession   of   the  heart.     Eor  by  faith 
Christ  dwelleth  in  the  heart  (Eph.  iii.   17)  ;  and  if  he  dwell 
not  in  the  heart,  he,  dwelleth  not  in  the  man  in   a  saving 
sort  "  (Baxter)      "  We  deny  not  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of 
belief,  is  a  work  of  the  intellect :  but  in  the  Scripture  sense 
of  trust,  and  as  a  realizing  principle,  it  is  a  work  of  the  heart 
under  special  Divine  influence,  and  so  is  a  gift,  since  we  are 
warranted  to  pray,  'Lord  increase  our  faith '"  ( Watson). 
"  The  operativeness  and  efficacy  of  this  belief,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  dead,  cold  faith  of  the  multitude,  leads  to 
what  is  yet   further   and   more  deeply   to   be   considered 
conceding  it ;  and  that  is  the  residence  which  this  faith  hath 
in  the  will ;  for,  being  so  efficacious  a  thing,  it  works  itself 
into  a  government,   a  regency,  a  ruling  power,  into  that 
which   is   the    imperative    faculty   of   the    soul,    to    wit, 
the  will.     There  it  comes    to  have   a    throne  erected,   or 
rather,    there    it   doth   enthrone   Christ,    so    as    that    he 
comes  to  be  exalted  in  a  subject  will,  and  is  actually  enter- 
tained there,  according  to  that  discovery  the  Gospel  makes 
of  him.     And  so  next  to  this  persuasion  of  the  mind,  which 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  carries  with  multi- 
tudes the  same  deceiving  insignificant  name — I  say,  besides 
and  next  to  that  persuasion  or  assent  of  the  mind,  there  is 
a  compliance  of  the  will  that  belongs  to  the  essence  of  this 
faith.     We  believe  this  Jesus  to  be  Christ,  so  as  to  will  him 
accordingly ;  or  by  our  will  to  entertain  him  in  a  correspon- 
dent  admission   unto   the  design  of  the  revelation.      We 
acknowledge  him,  we  own  him  suitably  according  to  the  im- 
port of  this  name,  Christ."     (Howe.)      Dr.  Bunting,  in  his 
memorable  sermon  before  the  Wesleyan  Conference  (1812), 
speaks  of  faith  as  consisting  of  three  acts  or  exercises  : — 
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(1)  The  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truth  of  the 
testimony  of  God  in  the  Gospel,  and  especially  to  that  part 
of  it  which  concerns  the  design  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

(2)  The  consent  of  the  will  and  affections  to  the  plan  of 
salvation,  such  an  appropriation  and  choice  of  it  as  imply  a 
renunciation  of  every  other  refuge,  and  a  steady  and  decided 
adherence  to  this. 

(3)  From  this  assent  of  the  enlightened  understanding 
and  consent  of  the  will  to  the  evangelical  testimony  concern- 
ing Christ  crucified  results  the  third  thing  which  I  suppose 
to  be  implified  in  justifying  faith,  namely,  actual  trust  in  the 
Saviour,  and  personal  apprehension  of  his  merits." 

We  remember  to  have  heard  a  preacher  describe    this  act 

of  faith  as  follows  : — "  Look  at  that  drowning  man,  hurried 

down  the  stream  by  the  furious    torrent   with   which  he  is 

convulsively    struggling.     His    looks  and  cries  bespeak  the 

agony  he  feels.     By  and  bye  his  attention  is  directed  to  a 

life  preserver,   which    his   friends  are  placing  in  the  most 

favourable  position  possible.     He  at  once  sees  that  if  he  is 

saved  at  all,  it  must  be  by  that  instrument ;  and  here  is  the 

exercise  of  his  understanding.     But  it   is    very  questionable 

whether  he  shall  be  able  to  reach  it.     The  current  seems  to 

carry  him  in  another  direction  ;  yet  there  is  hope  ;  it  is  taking 

another  turn.  He  is  gradually  approaching  the  instrument  of 

his  safety;  and  now  there  is  hope,  mingled  with  his  agony  ; 

he  comes  nearer  and  nearer  ;  his  friends  cry  "  courage,''  and 

see  with  what  energy  he  seizes   the    preserver  of  his    life. 

There  was  heart  in  that  grasp.     But  not  more  so  than  when 

the  poor  trembling  sinner  lays   hold  of  Christ      He    feels 

himself  hurried  down  the  stream  of  time.      He    knows    not 

but  the  next  moment  he  may  be  engulphed  in  the  ocean  of 

eternity,  and  for  ever  lost.     He  knows  he  deserves  it.     He 

feels  he  has  incurred  the  just  displeasure  of  a  holy  God,  and 

lie  asks,  What  hope  for  a  sinner  like  me?     His  distress  is 

agonizing.      He  groans  in  the  bitterness  of  his    soul.     His 

friends,   however,  are  at  hand  ;  they  no  sooner  see  his  state 

than  they    direct  him  to  Christ;  they  tell  him  of  his  love  ; 

they  repeat  his  promises  ;  he  reads  for  himself;  he  thinks 

and   prays,  and  at  last  sees  that  if  he  is  saved  at  all,  Christ 

must  save  him.     Here  the  heart  is  employed.     But  will  he 
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save  me?  Here  are  doubts  and  fears.  He  is  pointed  to  the 
Cross,  but  the  current  of  his  feelings  drives  him  past  it. 
He  weeps  and  mourns,  he  groans  and  prays  ;  his  friends 
reason  and  encourage ;  the  spirit  operates  ;  hope  springs 
up  ;  immediately  the  direction  of  the  stream  is  changed ;  he 
gets  nearer  every  moment ;  he  looks,  weeps,  cries,  "  Save, 
for  thy  name's  sake ;"  and  in  an  agony — with  all  his  heart — 
and  with  all  the  affections  and  powers  of  his  soul,  he  grasps 
the  Saviour,  and  is  enabled  to  sing — 

•"Tisdone!  thou  dost  this  moment  save, 
With  full  salvation  bless ; 
Eedemption  through  thy  blood  I  have, 
And  spotless  love  and  peace." 

3.  Faith  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  believer  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  retains  his  hold  of 
God.  Paul  beautifully  exemplifies  this  faith  :  "  I  live," 
&c,  Gal.  ii.  20.  By  faith  we  become  united  to  Christ,  and 
we  retain  our  union  by  faith  alone.  "  The  faith  by  which  a 
believer  lives  is  not  specifically  different  in  its  nature  or 
object  from  the  faith  required  of  every  man  in  order  to  his 
salvation.  The  life  of  faith  is  only  the  continued  repetition, 
it  may  be  with,  ever  increasing  strength  and  clearness,  of 
those  exercises  by  which  we  first  receive  Christ,  in  all  his 
fulness  and  in  all  his  offices,  as  our  God  and  Saviour." 
"  We  stand  by  faith."  It  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  gives  us 
a  claim  to  his  inexhaustible  fulness.  This  is  its  chief  ex- 
cellence, its  crowning  glory.  Rom.  vi.  4-10  ;  John  xiv.  19  ; 
Eph.  iii.  17;  Gal.  ii.  20.  But  faith  not  only  links  the  soul 
to  Christ,  but  creates  a  union,  mysterious  and  divine.  Christ 
is  the  vine  and  believers  are  the  branches.  John  xv.  1-6. 
Christ  is  the  head,  and  believers  are  the  members.  Eph.  i. 
22  ;  iv.  15,  16  ;   1  Cor.  xii.  12-27  ;  Bom.  viii.  9-11. 

4.  This  faith  has  the  whole  word  of  God  for  its  object. 
It  receives  all  its  doctrines,  bows  to  all  its  commands, 
trembles  at  its  threatenings,  and  rejoices  in  all  its  promises. 
"  Faith,"  says  Paul,  "  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Heb.  xi.  1.  The  term 
"  substance  "  signifies  a  foundation  or  basis  ;  and  the  term 
"  evidence  "  signifies  such  a  conviction  as  is  produced  by  a 
mathematical  demonstration.  The  premises  are  laid  down, 
and  the  conclusion  cannot  be  other  than  what  it  is.  Such 
is  the  faith  which  has  Christ  for  its  object.     On  it,  as  on  a 
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sure  basis,  rests  all  that  is  hoped  for,  and  by  it  things  not 
seen,  nor  apprehended  by  sense,  nor  discoverable  by  reason, 
are  possessed  and  enjoyed. 

For  instance,  God  promises  that  he  will  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  his  children,  and  minister  to  them  all  needed  saving  grace  ; 
they  believe  his  word,  and  trust  in  him  for  its  fulfilment, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  actually  does  dwell  in  them,  and  con- 
tinually creates  in  them  a  kingdom  of  life,  love,  peace,  and 
joy ;  and  endues  them  with  power  to  do  and  suffer  all  the 
will  of  God.  Then,  consciously,  experimentally,  and  prac- 
tically, faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen.  How  reasonable  and  excellent  is 
this  work  of  faith  in  the  economy  of  the  Gospel.  Sal- 
vation by  grace,  through  faith,  is  ordained  of  God  :  and  it 
is  sealed  with  the  impress  of  eternal  wisdom  and  love. 
Science  cannot  perform  the  work  of  faith  in  religion.  Science 
treats  of  physics  ;  it  cannot  go  beyond  physical,  chemical,  and 
mechanical  forces  ;  hence,  though  science  may  point  to  a 
First  Great  Cause  beyond  and  above  itself,  yet  it  can  never 
declare  the  will  of  God  ;  show  us  on  what  terms  we  may 
acceptably  approach  him,  and  solve  for  us  the  great  problems 
of  our  moral  being  and  of  our  relation  to  an  eternal  future. 
Science  climbs  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but  faith  climbs 
the  ladder  of  a  Divine  .Revelation  up  to  heaven.  Science 
carries  us  among  the  stars,  but  faith  carries  us  to  the  God 
of  glory,  who  made  Orion  and  Pleiades,  and  commands  the 
constellations  to  come  forth  in  their  seasons,  and  travel 
their  ample  rounds.  Science  fills  us  with  wonder  at  the 
order,  forces,  and  operations  of  material  things  ;  but  faith 
fills  the  human  soul  with  divine  life,  peace,  joy,  and  hope, 
with  all  that  can  purely  elevate  and  bless  men  here,  and  with 
a  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality  hereafter. 

As  a  man  without  human  faith,  without  confidence  in  his 
fellow  man,  is  a  forlorn  misanthrope,  a  self-expatriated  out- 
cast from  human  sympathy  and  love  ;  so  a  man.  without 
Divine  Faith,  without  confidence  in  God  and  his  Word,  is  a 
forlorn  moral  wanderer  in  the  universe  of  God,  and  by  his 
needless  and  cherished  unbelief  he  shuts  himself  out  from 
the  love  of  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  the  feast  of 
gospel  grace,  and  from  the  exalted  society  and  eternal  bliss 
of  heaven.    And  when  a  man  turns  his  soul  away  from  faith 
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and  God  is  it  strange  if,  in  his  darkness,  he  by-and-bye 
comes  to  think  that  man  may  be  but  an  improved  ape ;  that 
protoplasm  is  the  first  form  of  life ;  that  the  whole  universe 
is  but  an  endless  evolution  of  mere  matter ;  and  that  vile, 
black,  abhorrent  atheism  is  a  possibility  ?  We  may  well  say 
of  all  such  sceptics,  be  they  great  or  small,  learned  or  un- 
learned, "  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united." 

5.  Hence  faith  is  a  grace  of  inestimable  value.  It  rests 
on  the  sure  testimony  of  G-od  ;  it  brings  pardon  and  peace 
to  the  troubled  heart ;  it  secures  the  influences  of  the  sane 
tifying  Spirit ;  it  strengthens  us  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  will 
of  God  ;  it  removes  the  sting  of  death  ;  and  when  the  last 
duty  of  life  is  to  be  performed,  faith  becomes  eternal  sight. 

6.  That  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing passages  :  —  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17  ;  John  vi.  35,  36,  37,  44  ; 
Eph.  ii.  8;  Phil.  i.  29  ;  Col.  ii  12.  But  the  grace  or  power 
to  believe,  and  the  act  of  believing,  are  two  different  things. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Eev.  ~W  Toase, 
says  : — "  Concerning  faith,  I  believe  it  is  as  much  a  person's 
duty  to,act  faith,  as  it  is  for  him  to  watch  and  pray.  But 
before  one  can  properly  believe,  the  heart  must  be  prepared 
by  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  blessing 
which  it  endeavours  to  believe  for.  The  power  to  believe 
certainly  comes  from  God,  but  the  use  of  that  power  belongs 
to  the  soul.  God  does  not  believe  in  or  for  us  ;  we  must 
believe  for  ourselves,  through  that  power  already  communi- 
cated. But  again  :  a  p-rson  may  have  that  power  to  believe, 
and  not  use  it ;  and  so  not  only  may  he  rest  short  of  a  par- 
ticular blessing,  but  be  condemned  as  an  unprofitable  servant 
for  the  non-improvement  of  a  gracious  talent." 


FACTS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(498.)  Christ  our  all  in  all. — The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  All- 
in-All  of  His  redeemed.  In  every  want  He  is  their  Friend.  In 
every  danger  He  is  their  Defence.  In  weakness  He  is  their 
strength ;  in  sorrow,  their  Joy ;  in  pain,  their  Peace  ;  in  poverty, 
their  Provider ;  in  sickness,  their  Physician ;  in  hunger,  their 
Bread ;  in  trouble,  their  Consolation ;  in  perplexity,  their  Coun- 
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sellor ;  in  the  furnace,  their  Refiner ;  in  assaults,  their  Refuge  ; 
in  accusations,  their  Advocate  ;  in  debt,  their  Surety  ;  in  slavery, 
their  Ransom  ;  in  captivity,  their  Deliverer  ;  in  the  day,  their 
Sun ;  in  the  night,  their  Keeper ;  in  the  desert,  their  Shepherd. 
In  life  He  is  their  Hope ;  in  death,  their  Life  ;  in  the  grave,  their 
Resurrection  ;  in  heaven,  their  Glory. 

(499).  Faith. — Faith  has  been  thus  illustrated : — There  was  once 
a  scaffolding  erected  by  the  side  of  a  house,  and  it  gave  way,  and 
a  person  fell  from  the  place  where  he  stood.  However,  in  his 
descent,  he  caught  hold  of  a  rope,  and  hung  in  mid-air.  A.  person 
from  below  said,  "  If  you  will  let  go,  I  will  catch  you.  Do  not  be 
afraid ;  trust  me,  I  will  not  let  you  hurt  yourself." 

He  hesitated,  but  at  length  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell,  and  was 
safely  caught  by  his  friend  below.  Just  so,  if  we  can  trust  Jesus 
when  He  calls  upon  us  to  venture  all  upon  Him — to  commit  our 
guilty  souls  to  his  care,  to  take  His  word  as  our  guide,  to  accept 
His  authority  as  our  law — we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  only  a  wise 
but  a  safe  and  a  happy  course. 

(500.)  The  Little  Girl  and  laith  — A  minister  of  the  gospel 
was  one  day  speaking  of  that  active,  living  faith  which  should  at 
all  times  cheer  the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  related  the  following 
beautiful  illustration  that  had  just  occurred  in  his  own  family :  — 
He  had  gone  into  a  cellar,  which,  in  winter,  was  quite  dark,  and 
entered  by  a  trap-door.  A  little  daughter,  only  three  years  old, 
was  trying  to  find  him,  and  came  to  the  trap-door ;  but,  on  looking 
down,  all  was  dark,  dark — and  she  called,  "  Are  you  down  cellar, 
papa  ?" 

"  Yes,  would  you  like  to  come,  Mary  ?" 
"  It  is  dark  ;  I  can't  come  papa." 

"  Well,  my  daughter,  I  am  right  below  you ;  and  I  can  see  you, 
though  you  cannot  see  me,  and  if  you  will  drop  yourself,  I  will 
catch  you." 

''Oh!  I  should  fall ;  I  can't  see  you,  papa." 
"  I  know  it,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  am  really  here,  and  you 
shall  not  fall  or  hurt  yourself.     If  you  will  jump,  I  will  catch  you 
safely." 

Little  Mary  strained  her  eyes  to  the  utmost,  but  she  could  catch 
no  glimpse  of  her  father.  She  hesitated,  then  advanced  a  little 
further,  then,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  she  threw  herself  for- 
ward, and  was  received  safely  in  her  father's  arms 

A  few  days  after,  sbe  again  discovered  the  cellar  door  open,  and 
supposing  her  father  to  be  there,  she  called,  "  Shall  I  come  agaiu, 
papa  r 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  in  a  minute,"  he  replied;  and  had  just  time  to 
reach  his  arms  towards  her,  when,  in  her  childish  glee,  she  fell 
shouting  into  his  arms,  and  clasping  his  neck,  said,  "  I  kneiv, 
dear  papa,  I  should  not  fall." 
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(501.)  Faith  and  Hope. — Faith  comes  by  hearing;  Hope,  by 
experience.  Faith  believes  the  truth  of  the  Word ;  Hope  waits 
for  its  fulfilment.  Faith  lays  hold  of  that  end  of  the  promise 
which  is  next  to  us,  namely — as  it  is  in  the  Bible  ;  Hope  lays  hold 
of  that  end  of  the  promise  that  is  fastened  to  the  mercy-seat.  Thus 
Faith  and  Hope  get  hold  of  both  ends  of  the  promise,  and  carry 
all  away. — Bunyan. 

(502.)  Mr.  Cecil  on  Faith. — "  I  imprinted,"  says  this  devoted 
minister,  "  upon  the  mind  of  my  daughter  the  idea  of  faith  at  a 
very  early  age.  She  was  playing  one  day  with  a  few  beads,  which 
seemed  to  delight  her  wonderfully.  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  the  beads.  I  said,  '  My  dear,  you  have  some  pretty  beads 
there.'  '  Yes,  papa.'  And  you  seem  to  be  vastly  pleased  with 
them.'  'Yes,  papa.'  'Well,  now,  throw  them  behind  the  fire.' 
The  tears  started  into  her  eyes.  She  looked  earnestly  at  me,  as 
though  she  ought  to  have  a  reason  for  such  a  cruel  sacrifice. 
'Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you  please  ;  but  you  know  I  never  told  you 
to  do  anything  which  I  did  not  think  would  be  good  for  you.' 
She  looked  at  me  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  summoning  up 
all  her  fortitude,  her  breast  heaving  with  the  effort,  she  dashed 
them  into  the  fire.  '  Well/  said  I,  '  there  let  them  lie  ;  you  shall 
hear  more  about  them  another  time,  but  say  no  more  about  them 
now.'  Some  days  after,  I  brought  her  a  box  full  of  larger 
beads  and  toys  of  the  same  kind.  When  I  returned  home,  I 
opened  fche  treasure  and  set  it  before  her ;  she  burst  into  tears  with 
ecstacy.  '  Those,  my  child,'  said  I,  '  are  yours,  because  you  be- 
lieved me  when  1  told  you  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  throw 
those  two  or  three  paltry  beads  behind  the  fire.  Now  that  has 
brought  you  this  treasure.  But  now,  my  dear,  remember  as  long 
as  you  live  what  faith  is.  I  did  all  this  to  teach  you  the  meaning 
of  faith.  You  threw  your  beads  away  when  I  bid  you,  because 
you  had  faith  in  me,  that  I  never  advised  you  but  for  your  good. 
Put  the  same  confidence  in  God.  Believe  everything  that  he  says 
in  his  Word.  Whether  you  understand  it  or  not,  have  faith  in  him 
that  he  means  you  good.' " 

(503.)  The  Clergyman  and  the  Little  Boy. — A  clergyman  was 
desirous  of  communicating  the  idea  of  faith  to  a  little  boy,  and 
taking  a  chair,  he  placed  it  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  setting  the 
boy  upon  it,  told  the  boy  to  fall  forward,  and  he  would  catch  him. 
The  boy  had  readily  mounted  the  chair,  but  declined  to  fall  for- 
ward as  requested.  He  wished  to  obey,  but  was  afraid  the  clergy- 
man would  fail  to  catch  him.  He,  however,  put  one  hand  on  the 
mantlepiece,  thinking  to  save  himself  if  not  caught;  but  the 
minister  told  him  that  would  not  do — he  must  trust  to  him  alone  ; 
adding  that  he  would  surely  catch  him,  provided  he  would  fall 
forward.    The  boy  summoned  all  his  courage,  placed  confidence 
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in  what  had  been  said  to  him,  he  fell,  and  was  immediately  caught. 
The  clergyman  then  told  him  that  was  faith,  and  that  he  wished 
him  to  go  with  the  same  confidence  to  Jesus  Christ. 

(504.)  Good  Answers. — A  poor,  wild  Irish  boy,  taught  in  a 
mission  school  in  Ireland,  was  asked  what  was  meant  by  saving 
faith.  He  replied,  "  Grasping  Christ  with  the  heart."  "  Brother 
John,"  said  Charles  Wesley  to  his  brother  John,  '•  if  the  Lord  gave 
me  wings  I  would  fly  to  heaven.''  "  Oh,  brother  Charles,"  replied 
the  other,  "  if  the  Lord  told  me  to  fly  I  would  do  so,  and  leave 
Him  to  find  the  wings." 


-*o"- 


(505.)  Wonders  of  Faith  — Let  one  feel  that  he  stands  on  truth, 
that  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty 
are  pledged  to  his  support,  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  shake  a 
rock  as  him.  Faith  justified  Abel  and  translated  Enoch  ;  floated 
the  ark  and  founded  the  Church  ;  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  shook 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  In  all  ages,  it  has  out  of  weakness 
become  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight.  Heb.  xi. 

(506.)  Wrestling  Prayer. — "  Ther's  nae  good  dune,  John,  till  ye 
get  to  the  close  grups."  So  said  Jeems,  the  doorkeeper  of  Broiigh- 
ton-place  Church,  Edinburgh,  to  the  immortal  Dr.  John  Brown, 
the  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends."  Old  Jeems  got  into  a  mar- 
vellous nearness  with  God  in  prayer,  and  conversed  with  him  as 
he  would  with  his  "  ain  father."  He  understood  the  power  of  a 
close  grip  when  an  earnest  man  is  wrestling  with  God  for  a 
blessing. 

(507.)  The  act  of  saving  faith. — A  reckless  young  man  was 
awakened  to  care  about  his  soul.  He  was  in  great  distress.  He 
was  told  to  believe.  "Oh,  I  can't  believe,  I  can't  believe !"  said 
he.  "  Why  not  give  your  care  into  the  Saviour's  hands,  and 
accept  Him  now  as  your  Saviour?'  said  a  Christian,  and  he  placed 
the  full,  free,  and  immediate  salvation  of  Christ  before  him  as  a 
present  blessing. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  could,"  said  he,  "  but  I  feel  so  utterly  wretched. 
O  God,  do  for  Christ's  sake  have  mercy  on  me ;  take  away  my 
load  of  guilt,  and  give  me  peace." 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  this  would  not  do.  He  wanted  to 
get  relief,  and  then  believe  ;  be  cured,  and  then  send  for  the  physician. 
He  was  told  to  receive  Christ;  John  i.  12  was  quoted,  "As 
many  as  received  Him  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God." 

"  Now,  to  express  your  purpose,  and  to  receive  Christ,"  said  his 
Christian  friend,  u  you  must  say,  '  I  receive  Him  !  I  receive  Him  !' 
Saying  it  is  not  doing  it ;  but  by  sincerely  saying  it  you  help  your 
heart  into  the  act  of  doing  it." 

He  began  to  say,  at  first  very  hesitatingly,  "  I  receive  Jesus  Christ 
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as  my  Saviour,"  became  more  confident,  and  was  almost  immediately 
saved.  "By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  His  Christian 
friend  soon  afterwards  found  him  an  earnest  worker  of  souls.  He 
had  received  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  could  not  help  telling' 
of  His  wonderous  love. 

(508.)  The  obedience  of  faith. — A  man  having1  heard  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Benedict  preach  a  sermon,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  show  that  salvation  is  entirely  of  grace,  said  to  him,  "  If  what 
you  have  preached  is  true,  what  is  it  my  duty  to  do  ?"  "  It  is 
your  duty  to  believe  it."  "  What  else  is  it  my  duty  to  do  ?"  "  It 
is  your  duty  to  love  it.  You  ought  surely  to  love  the  truth." 
"  What  else  is  it  my  duty  to  do  ?"  -"  I  fear  I  have  told  you  now 
more  than  you  will  ever  do.  If  you  will  do  these  things,  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  any  other  part  of  your  duty.  It  will 
be  very  plain," 

(509.)  The  backslider  urged  to  believe. — A  backslider  of  many 
years  standing,  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bev. 
John  Smith,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  have  sought  the  Lord  with, 
many  tears,  I  have  fasted  and  prayed,  but  still  I  remain  without 
any  comfort."  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  and  you  may  do  so  along 
while,  and  be  no  better,  unless  you  believe  God.  You  do  not  need 
to  leave  this  room  without  salvation.  God  would  rather  save  you 
to-day  than  to-morrow.  You  may  die  to-day,  and  if  you  die  un- 
pardoned- you  are  lost  for  ever  ;  but  God  wishes  to  save  you.  He 
says  it  and  He  means  what  He  says."  "  But,"  said  the  man,  "  if  I 
should  believe  and  not  get  the  blessing  !"  "  Do  not  meddle  with 
God's  business,"  replied  Mr.  Smith.  "But  it  is  God  that  saves 
the  soul,  is  it  not  ?"  "  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  God's  work  to  believe, 
that's  your  business.  Do  your  part,  man,  and  God  will  do  his. 
Go  down  on  your  knees  and  ask  God  to  save  you  at  once."  He 
did  so.  Mr.  Smith  then  turned  himself  in  bed  and  began  to  pray  ; 
but,  finding  that  his  strength  was  gone,  he  stopped  and  said,  "  We" 
cannot  get  a  step  farther  unless  you  believe.  How  long  is  ^  God 
Almighty  to  wait  for  you  ?"  "  I  will  believe,"  cried  the  penitent, 
"  I  will  believe  ;  I  cannot  do  wrong  in  believing.  I  do  believe." 
God  answered  in  a  moment,  and  filled  him  with  such  joy  that  he 
literally  danced  on  his  knees.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  exultingly,  "  that  God  would  attend  to  his  own  business  ?'' 
The  poor  fellow  rose,  kissed  Mr.  Smith's  hand,  and  hurried  home 
in  unspeakable  delight. — Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Smith. 

(510.)  Faith,  Gods  magnetic  telegraph. — A  clergyman,  not  long 
since,  remarked  from  the  pulpit,  while  preaching  on  faith,  that  faith 
was  "  God's  Magnetic  Telegraph."  One  of  his  hearers,  who  was 
perhaps  more  inquisitive  than  thoughtful,  was  desirous  of  knowing 
"  where  the  office  is  ?"  To  which  the  admirable  answer  was 
given,  "  In  every  lowly  heart  of  prayer." 
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(oil.)  Have  you  pulled  the  Anchor? — We  have  heard  the  story 
of  two  drunken  sailors  who  had  to  cross  a  Scotch  frith  at  night. 
They  leaped  into  the  boat  and  pulled  away  at  the  oars  with  all 
their  might ;  they  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  wondered  they  did  not 
reach  the  shore.  In  their  maudlin  state  they  thought  the  tide  was 
set  against  them,  and  so,  in  a  wild  fashion,  they  took  spells  of 
pulling,  but  no  shore  did  they  reach.  Great  was  their  astonish- 
ment, for  the  frith  was  narrow,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  should 
have  seen  them  at  the  opposite  beach. 

"  Surely,"  they  said,  '■  the  boat  is  bewitched,  or  we  are." 
The  night  wore  en,  and  morning  light  explained  the  mystery  to 
their  soberer  eyes. 

"  Why,  Sandy,  mon,  we  never  pulled  up  the  anchor." 
Just  so  ;  and  thus  tug  as  they  might  they  laboured  in  vain. 
Many  and  many  a  sinner  has  been  in  like  case.  He  has  tried  to 
believe,  always  a  strange  thing  to  do,  but  all  his  trying  has  come 
to  nothing  ;  peace  has  been  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  means  of  grace 
have  been  unavailing,  prayer  has  brought  no  answer  of  joy,  the 
man  has  been  ready  to  despair,  and  blamed  fate  and  the  devil,  and 
a  thousand  other  things.  Meanwhile  the  real  cause  of  the  soul's 
long  delay  has  been  unnoticed  ;  the  heart  has  never  really  loosed 
its  hold  of  its  self-righteous  hopes,  never  fairly  pulled  up  the  anchor 
and  trusted  itself  to  Jesus. 

^512  )  A  Chinese  Sermon. — The  following  discourse  by  a  con- 
verted Chinese  tailor,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  Confucianism, 
Buddhism,  and  Christianity,  is  worth  preserving  : — 

"  A  man  had  fallen  into  a  deep,  dark  pit,  and  lay  in  its  miry 
bottom  groaning,  and  utterly  unable  to  move.  Confucius  walked 
by,  approaching  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  said,  '  Poor  fellow !  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you.  Why  were  you  such  a  fool  as  to  get  in  there  ? 
Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  :  If  you  get  out  don't  get  in 
again.'  A  Buddhist  priest  next  came  by,  and  said,  '  Poor  fellow  ! 
I  am  very  much  pained  to  see  you  there.  I  think  if  you  could 
scramble  up  two-thirds  of  the  way,  or  even  half,  I  could  reach  you 
and  lift  you  up  the  rest.'  But  the  man  in  the  pit  was  entirely 
helpless,  and  unable  to  rise.  Next  the  Saviour  came  by,  and,  hear- 
ing the  cries,  went  to  the  very  brink  of  the  pit,  stretched  down, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  poor  man,  brought  him  up  and  said,  '  Go,  and 
sin  no  more.' " 

(513.)  The  Dying  Woman's  Faith,— Rev.  Mr.  P— ,  of  New  York, 
was  called  to  see  a  young  lady  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  he  said — 

'•  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  a  great  sinner  before  God  ?" 

Bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears  and  raising  her  attenuated  hands, 
she  cried — 

u  Oh  !  yes,  that  is  all  that  pains  me.     Oh,  I  have  been  such  a 
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sinner,  and  God  has  been  so  good  to  me — Christ  so  good — and  I 
have  sinned  so  much ! " 

Being  satisfied  that  she  was  sincerely  penitent  for  sin,  I  spoke  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ — its  necessity,  and  nature,  and  terms,  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  see  in  the  plan  to  save  that  there  was  room 
for  her  P 

11  No,  not  for  me,  I  am  such  a  sinner,"  she  said,  and  the  fresh 
torrents  of  tears  attested  the  sincerity  of  her  confession. 

Then  I  told  her  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  besought  her  by  the 
dying  compassion  of  the  Son  of  God  to  believe  in  His  name.  But 
still  she  refused  to  trust  herself  in  His  hands.  Making  one  more 
effort,  said  I — 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  precisely  what  you  are  to  be- 
lieve. You  say  that  you  think  that  Christ  is  willing  to  save  unto 
the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God  repenting  of  their  sins.  You 
say  that  you  repent.  Now,  trusting  with  all  your  heart  in  the 
promises  which  He  has  made,  believe  that  he  is  willing  to  save 
you." 

A  smile  as  from  Heaven  played  on  her  pale  cheek,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  that  it  ?"  and,  trusting  in  Christ,  she  found  joy. 

Lingering  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  her  faith  never  wavered  ; 
her  views  of  Divine  things  grew  brighter  and  brighter  ;  her  confi- 
dence in  God  deeper  and  stronger ;  and  as  death  approached,  she 
welcomed  his  coming  as  of  a  friend. 

(514/)  Ready  to  Die  for  Christ. — The  minister  of  a  parish  in  the 
Highlands  was  one  day  busy  preparing  his  sermon,  when  a  poor 
cottar's  wife  came  to  the  manse  asking  to  see  the  "  meenster.'' 
She  was  shown  in,  and  with  some  difficulty  managed  to  ask  the 
good  man's  permission  to  present  herself  among  the  communicants 
for  the  reception  of  "the  Sacrament  on  the  following  Sabbath." 
But  when  this  request  of  hers  was  followed  by  some  questions  of 
his  : — What  were  her  reasons  ?  her  belief  ?  her  religious  convic- 
tions ?  the  poor  soul  was  dumb.  The  more  he  "  speered  at  her" 
for  some  single  word  which  might  seem  to  justify  compliance  with 
her  wish,  the  more  she  had  nothing  to  say.  At  last,  though  much 
against  his  will,  he  brought  the  interview  to  a  close  by  telling  her 
that  when  she  could  make  a  profession  of  her  faith  she  might 
come  again  and  he  would  admit  her.  She  turned  to  go  ;  but  sud- 
denly paused,  and  then  as  she  turned  back,  her  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  two  big  drops  fell  on  her  clasped  hands,  as  with  passionate 
energy,  she  exclaimed, — "  I  caona'  speak  for  Him,  but  I  could  dee 
for  Him !" 

(515.)  Faith  and  Works. — Two  gentlemen  were  one  day  crossing 
the  river  in  a  ferryboat.  A  dispute  about  faith  and  works  arose, 
one  saying  that  good  works  were  of  small  importance,  and  that 
faith  was  everything,  the  other  asserting  the  contrary.    Not  being 
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able  to  convince  each  other,  the  ferryman,  an  enlightened  Christian, 
asked  permission  to  give  his  opinion.  Consent  being  granted,  he 
said  "I  hold  in  my  hands  two  oars.  That  in  my  right  hand  Ic^ll 
'  faith,'  the  other,  in  my  left,  '  works.'  Now,  gentlemen,  please  to 
observe,  I  pull  the  oar  of  faith,  and  pull  that  alone.  See  !  the 
boat  goes  round  and  rouad,  and  the  boat  makes  no  progress.  I  do 
the  same  with  the  oar  of  works,  and  with  a  precisely  similar 
result. — no  advance.  Mark !  I  pull  both  together,  we  go  on  apace, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  shall  be  at  our  landing-place.  So,  in 
my  humble  opinion,"  he  added,  ''  faith  without  works,  or  works 
without  faith,  will  not  suffice.  Let  there  be  both,  and  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest  is  sure  to  be  reached." 

As  the  flower  is  before  the  fruit,  so  is  faith  before  good  works. 

Faith  is  the  parent  of  works,  and  the  children  will  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  parent. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  inward  works  of  a  clock  are  well  con- 
structed, and  also  the  dial-plate  and  hands ;  the  one  must  act  on 
the  other ;  the  works  must  regulate  the  movement  of  the  hands. 
— Archbishop  Whateley. 

(516.)  Mr.  Cloives  on  the  Use  of  Faith.— &  lady  when  praying 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Clowes,  said,  "  Lord,  give  us  faith."  Mr. 
Clowes  at  once  cried,  in  his  peculiar  way,  "  Use  the  faith  thou 
hast ;  use  the  faith  thou  hast.  '  She  did  so,  and  said,  "  Lord  I  do 
believe."  "There  now,"  said  Mr.  Clowes,  "  that  is  it;  stick  to 
it."  He  held  the  view — a  very  proper  one — that  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  for  more  faith  unless  we  use  that  we  already  possess. 

(517.)  Faith  without  Works  Dead. — Being  sent  for  by  a  slave- 
holder who  was  seriously  unwell,  to  pray  with  him,  Father  Craven 
approached  his  bedside  and  inquired  if  he  had  in  his  will 
bequeathed  liberty  to  his  slaves  ?  "  No,"  said  the  slave-holder, 
"  I  have  bequeathed  them  to  my  children."  "  Then,"  said  Father 
Craven,  "  prayer  will  be  of  no  avail — God  will  not  show  mercy  to 
those  who  show  none  to  their  fellow-men."  So  he  bade  him 
farewell.  Soon  after  a  second  message  was  sent  for  Father  Craven 
to  visit  the  slave-holder  and  pray  with  him.  He  went  and  asked 
the  slave-holder  if  he  had  emancipated  his  slaves  ?  "  Yes,"  said 
the  slave-holder,  "  I  have  now  emancipated  them  by  my  will. 
Will  you  pray  for  me  ?" 

'•  Certainly,"  said  the  good  man,  and  he  knelt  down  and  com- 
mended to  God  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  who  seemed  near  his  end. 
Father  Craven  agreed  with  John  Jay,  a  leader  in  the  American 
revolution,  who  said,  "Till  America  comes  into  the  measure  (of 
abolition)  her  prayers  to  heaven  will  be  impious." 

(518.)  Works  without  Faith  dead — The  following  is  a  beautiful 
illustration,  and  none  the  less  so  that  it  gives  a  new  variation  <  f 
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the  hackneyed  emblem  of  the  worm  and  the  butterfly :  "  God," 
said  a  minister  to  a  boy  who  stood  watching  a  caterpillar  spinning 
a  very  beautiful  cocoon — "God  sets  that  little  creature  a  task  to 
do,  and  diligently  and  skilfully  he  does  it ;  and  so  God  gives  us 
erood  works  to  perform  in  his  name  and  for  his  sake.  But  were 
the  insect  to  remain  satisfied  for  ever  in  the  silken  ball  which  he 
is  weaving,  it  would  become  not  his  home,  but  his  tomb.  No, 
forcing  a  way  through  it,  and  not  resting  in  it,  the  winged  creature 
will  reach  sunshine  and  air.  He  must  leave  his  own  works 
behind  if  he  would  shine  in  freedom  and  joy.  And  so  it  is  with 
th«  Christian.  If  he  rests  in  his  own  works,  whatever  they  may 
be,  he  is  dead  to  God,  and  lost  to  glory  ;  he  is  making  of  what  he 
may  deem  virtues  a  barrier  between  himself  and  the  Saviour." 

(519.)  God's  command  to  believe. — There  are  many  who  say,  "I 
desire,  I  would  wish,  1  would  wish  above  all  things  to  serve  the 
Lord."  Now,  suppose  a  man  to  fall  down  in  your  street,  and  you 
were  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  desire,  I  would  wish,  I  would  wish  above 
all  things  to  get  up."  What  would  you  say  ?  Why,  "  Man,  get 
up;  do  not  sit  whining  there;  try — make  the  attempt."  God 
commands  us  to  be  holy ;  we  cannot  make  ourselves  holy.  He  has 
promised  to  make  us  so  ;  let  us  enter  into  his  designs.  Look  in- 
tensely, steadily,  and  constantly  to  Jesus,  then  you  will  be  pervaded 
with  the  rays  of  his  glory,  and  reflect  his  image  in  the  world. — 
Rev.  John  Smith. 

(520.)  The  Rev.  John  Smith's  Faith.— The  Rev.  W.  Olarkson 
writing  of  the  eminently  devoted  John  Smith,  says  :  "  Of  all  that 
he  did  or  suffered,  of  all  that  he  experienced  or  enjoyed,  Faith  was 
the  great,  the  animating  principle  ;  and  the  truth  of  God  (which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  reality  of  things)  was  the  ground- 
work and  basis  of  his  faith.  To  believe,  as  it  constitutes  the  whole 
of  religion,  the  highest  attainments  of  which  is  only  a  development 
of  that  all-comprehending  principle,  constituted  the  substance  of 
all  his  exhortations  to  others,  and  the  scope  of  all  his  own  prayers 
and  exertions.  To  the  efficacy  of  faith  he  set  no  limits.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  a  man  were  as  black  as  a  devil,  and  had  upon  him  all 
the  sins  that  were  ever  committed,  if  he  would  but  begin  to  believe, 
God  would  raise  him."  Again,  I  have  heard  him  say,  "  This  is  the 
way  I  rise.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  dwell  on  my  unfaithfulness  ; 
if  I  did,  I  should  despond." — Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Smith. 

(521.)  Our  Advocate. — In  the  late  war  an  officer  was  charged 
with  neglect  of  duty.  A  court-martial  was  convened,  and  ha  was 
arraigned  for  trial. 

A  fellow-officer  volunteered  to  appear  as  attorney,  and  under 
his  direction  the  case  was  opened  in  defence.     For  some  reason 
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he  could  not  be  in  attendance  on  the  second  day,  and  no  friend 
was  at  hand  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  accused  should  not 
suffer. 

At  this  stage  the  judge-advocate  said  to  him  ia  an  undertone 
'•  You  need  give  yourself  no  further  solicitude.  As  judge-advocate, 
it  is  not  only  my  duty  to  secure  the  ends  of  j  ustice  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  see  that  you  are  rightly  dealt  with.  You  can  pro- 
ceed, under  my  direction,  to  question  witnesses  and  make  your 
own  defence." 

What  a  relief  that  an  advocate  should  thus  appear  to  protect  his 
interests.  With  firm  reliance  upon  those  assurances,  he  proceeded, 
and  the  issue  was  satisfactory. 

In  li're  manner  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  who  has 
promised  to  be  with  us  and  intercede  for  us.  Our  advocate  will 
see  that  we  are  protected,  if  the  conditions  are  complied  with. 
We  must  do  our  duty,  feeling  that  no  injustice  will  be  allowed. 

By  reason  of  sin  we  are  all  in  a  state  of  condemnation.  Every 
source  of  help  within  our  own  reach  will  fail,  and  it  is  only 
through  Him  who  is  our  advocate  with  the  Father  that  escape  is 
possible. 

[522.)  The  Two  Palaces. — A  beautiful  and  high  iron  fence  sur- 
rounds Victoria'9  Buckingham  Palace,  and  before  this  railing 
soldiers  are  patrolling  night  and  day  to  see  that  no  one  intrudes 
upon  the  premises.  'For  a  moment,"  writes  a  lady  that  visited 
it,  "  I  leaned  thoughtlessly  against  one  of  the  iron  posts.  Instantly 
a  soldier  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Stand  back,  if  you  please ;  no  one 
is  allowed  to  touch  the  fence.'  '' 

The  other  palace  ?  God's.  And  this  is  wherever  you  please  to 
have  it.  Whether  on  land  or  sea,  there  is  no  spot  where  it  is  not, 
and  just  as  real  as  the  other,  though  invisible. 

To  the  eye  of  faith  its  architecture  unspeakably  outshines  all 
that  the  boasted  skill  of  man  has  reared  ;  but  though  so  grand,  it 
is  open  to  all  mankind.  The  beggar  ia  rags,  as  well  as  the  prince 
in  purple,  may  at  all  times  and  most  freely  enter  its  golden  gates. 
However  sinful,  degraded,  and  unworthy  you  may  be,  even  though 
an  outcast  from  human  society,  you  may  make  your  way  into  the 
very  presence-chamber  of  the  Divine  King  without  rebuke  ;  there 
is  no  royal  guard  to  warn  off  intruders  or  demand  a  passport.  You 
may  make  perfectly  free  with  Clod's  throne,  and  without  reserve 
lay  all  your  sins,  sorrows,  and  wants  at  his  feet,  and  ask  what  you 
will  for  yourself  and  others. 

Nothing  but  welcome  awaits  you,  tenderest  sympathy  and 
abounding  grace,  if  only  you  approach  with  reverence  and  filial 
trust  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     Isa.  lvii.  15. 

(523.)  Dangerous  comfort. — The  following  curious  incident  once 
happened  to  a  clergyman : — 
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One  day,  after  preaching,  a  gentleman  followed  him  into  the 
vestry,  and,  putting  a  £10  note  into  his  hand,  thanked  him  most 
energetically  for  the  great  comfort  he  had  derived  from  his  sermon. 
The  clergyman  was  very  much  surprised  at  this,  but  still  more  so 
when  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  thing  again  took  place  ;  and  he 
determined  to  sift  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  and  find  out  who  this 
man  was  that  was  so  comforted  by  his  discourse.  He  discovered 
that  he  was  a  person  at  that  very  time  living  in  the  most  abomin- 
able wickedness,  and  in  the  very  depths  of  sin. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  there  must  be  something 
essentially  wrong  in  my  preaching  when  it  can  afford  comfort  to 
such  a  profligate  as  this  ! ' 

He  accordingly  examined  into  the  matter  closely,  and  he  dis- 
covered that,  whilst  he  had  been  preaching  Christ's  sovereignty, 
he  had  quite  forgotten  His  legislative  glories.  He  immediately 
altered  the  style  of  his  sermons,  and  he  soon  lost  his  munificent 
friend. 

I  am  told  that,  by  preaching  Christ's  legislative  glory,  I  also 
have  driven  some  from  my  chapel.  Pray  for  me,  my  brethren,  that 
I  may  still  preach  that  doctrine,  and  that  Longacre  may  become 
too  hot  for  error  in  principle,  or  sin  in  practice  ;  pray  for  me  that, 
with  a  giant's  arm  I  may  lash  both. — Howels,  of  Longacre. 

(524.)  What  is  your  duty  f — A  sick  soldier,  whose  suffering  was 
so  great  that  he  often  wished  he  was  dead,  being  asked,  "  How 
are  you*to  escape  everlasting  pain  ?"  replied,  "  I  am  praying  to 
God,  and  striving  to  do  my  duty  as  well  as  1  can." 

"  What  are  you  praying  for  ?''  I  asked. 

"For  the  pardon  of  my  sins." 

"  But  now,  if  your  wife  were  offering  you  a  cup  of  tea  which  she 
had  prepared  for  you,  what  would  be  your  duty  ?" 

"  To  take  it  from  her,  surely." 

"  Do  you  think  that  God  is  offering  you  anything  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  He  is  offering  pardon  to  all,  through 
Jesus  Christ." 

"  What  is  your  duty,  then  ?" 

"Ah  sir,"  he  said  with  much  feeling,  "I  ought  to  accept  it." 

"  And  yet  you  keep  asking  Him  for  what  he  offers,  instead  of 
taking  it  at  once !  But  now,  tell  me  what  you  really  require  in 
order  to  be  this  moment  a  pardoned  man  ?" 

"  I  only  want  faith  in  Jesus,"  was  his  answer. 

"  Come,  then,  at  once  to  Jesus.  Receive  Him  as  your  Saviour  ; 
and  in  Him  you  will  find  all  that  you  need  for  time  and  eternity." 

(525).  Wilful  Unbelief. — "George,"  said  a  missionary  to  an 
African  boy,  "  don't  you  think  God  wants  to  save  you  from  your 
sins  ?''  "  Yes,  sir."  If  God  wants  to  save,  why  doesn't  He  do 
it  ?    He  is  the  Almighty,  why  doesn't  He  do  whatever  He  wants 
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to  do  ?"     After  a  little  reflection,  the  boy  slowly  and  seriously 
replied,  "  It  is  because  I  won't  let  Him." 

(526.)  God's  Method  of  Salvation  right. — A  person  once  said 
to  Dr.  Nettleton  that  to  inculcate  upon  sinners  their  dependence 
on  God  for  a  new  heart,  is  suited  to  discourage  effort,  and  to  lead 
them  to  sit  down  in  despair.  He  replied,  "  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  true.  Suppose  a  number  of  men  are  locked  up  in  a  room, 
playing  cards.  Some  person  informs  them  that  the  roof  of  the 
building  is  on  fire,  and  that  they  must  make  their  escape,  or  they 
will  perish  in  the  flames.  Says  one  of  them,  '  We  need  not  be 
in  haste,  we  shall  have  time  to  finish  the  game.'  '  But,'  says  the 
person  who  gave  the  alarm,  '  your  door  is  locked.'  '  No  matter  for 
that,'  he  replies  ;  '  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  can  open  it 
at  any  moment.'  '  But  I  tell  you  that  the  key  will  not  open  the 
door.'  '  Won't  it  ?'  he  exclaims;  and,  rising  from  the  table,  flies 
to  the  door,  and  exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  to  open  it.  So 
sinners,  while  they  believe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  their 
salvation  at  auy  moment,  quiet  their  consciences  and  silence  their 
fears.  But  when  they  are  taught  that  such  is  the  wickedness  of 
their  hearts  that  they  will  never  repent  unless  God  interposes  by 
his  regenerating  grace,  they  are  alarmed,  and  begin  to  inquire,  in 
deep  distress,  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved  " 

(527.)  The  Fire  and  the  Worm. — A  converted  Indian  was  asked 
how  he  knew  that  he  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  He  gave 
no  answer.     He  was  asked  if  he  saw  the  power. 

"  No." 

"  Did  you  hear  it  ?" 

"  No." 

"Did  you  feel  it?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  cannot  you  describe  your  feeling  ?" 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  kneeling  down  upon  the  sand, 
made  a  small  circle  of  chips  and  dry  leaven.  He  then  got  a  little 
worm,  and  placed  it  inside  the  ring,  and  with  a  spark  lighted  his 
pile.  The  poor  worm,  when  it  began  to  feel  the  heat,  crept  first 
to  one  point,  then  to  another,  and  at  last,  after  many  inellectual 
attempts  to  get  out,  finding  that  the  flames  completely  surrounded 
it,  crawled  to  the  centre,  as  if  in  despair,  and  coiled  itself  up, 
awaiting  the  result.  When  it  began  to  feel  the  heat  too  sensibly, 
the  Indian  took  it  in  his  fingers  and  placed  it  without  the  ring  in 
safety. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  explain  my  meaning.  I  was  like  that 
poor  worm  •,  the  fires  of  hell  were  burning  around  me — they  began 
to  scorch  me — I  ran  every  way — I  drank  fire-water— I  tried  hunt- 
ing, everything;  but  could  not  get  out.     At  last  I  threw  myself 
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down  and  tried  to  pray,  and  then  God  stretched  forth  his  haDd, 
and,  lifting  me  forth,  gave  me  rest.  Now,  I  cannot  explain  it  any 
better.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  was  done,  but  I  felt  a  change, 
and  I  know  it  was  so." 

(528.)  The  Loss  of  Faith — "We  have  read  the  following  touch- 
ing incident  respecting  a  group  of  our  own  countrymen  who  had 
emigrated  to  America : — 

Sitting  one  day  somewhere  on  the  Canadian  sea-board,  they  fell 
into  talk  as  to  their  own  past  sorrows,  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
which  of  them  had  suffered  the  heaviest  loss  during  their  past 
years.  One  told  of  his  whole  substance,  entrusted  to  one  vessel, 
having  perished  in  the  ocean ;  another  of  an  only  and  beloved 
daughter  recently  laid  in  the  grave ;  another  of  a  son  breaking 
loose  from  restraint,  and  plunging,  like  the  prodigal,  into  the 
wickedness  of  a  great  city  It  was  agreed  that  these  were  great 
afflictions ;  and  it  was  wondered  whether  any  could  produce  sorer. 
One  who  had  hitherto  kept  silent  now  spoke.  "  Yes,  1  can  tell  of 
something  sadder  than  all  these,"  he  said ;  "  a  believing  heart  has 
gone  from  me."  There  followed  deep  silence  at  these  words ;  and 
when  the  little  group  of  exiles  spoke  again,  they  agreed  that  the 
last  was  the  heaviest  sorrow — that  there  was  no  calamity  like  it. 

(529).  A  Word  in  Season. — Mr.  Marshall,  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Sanctification,  in  his  early  years,  was  under  great  distress  for  a  long 
time,  through  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  At  last,  mentioning  his  case  to  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin, 
and  lamenting  the  greatness  of  his  sins,  that  able  divine  replied, 
'•  You  have  forgotten  the  greatest  sin  of  all,  the  sin  of  unbelief,  in 
refusing  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  rely  on  his  atonement  and 
righteousness  for  your  acceptance  with  God."  This  word  in  season 
banished  his  fears.  He  looked  to  Jesus,  and  was  filled  with  joy 
and  peace  in  believing ! 
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Analysis  of   Dissertation.  XXIV. 

PARDON. 

HE  Roman  Catholics  and  Antinomians  teach  views  of 
pardon  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  made  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  former  hold  that  penance  is  neces- 
sary to  pardon,  and  the  latter  that  "  the  sins  of  the  elect  are  no 
longer  theirs ;  but,  by  being  imputed  to  Christ,  he  becomes  a 
sinner — the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world ;"  thus  representing  the 
elect  as  not  having  sinned,  though  they  have  actually  committed 
thousands  of  sins. — Pp.  45o-45G. 

1.  God's  infinite  mercy,  and  not  human  misery,  the  cause  of  the 
pardon  of  sin.     This  is  its  original  source. 

2.  Christ  is  the  only  way  whereby  God's  pardoning  mercy  is  dis- 
played. This  is  emphatically  set  forth  by  St.  Paul  in  Eph.  i.  7  ; 
ii.  4-7  ;  by  St.  John,  1  John  i.  7-9 

3.  The  pardon  of  our  sin  is  essential  to  our  eternal  salvation. 
Neither  the  amendment  of  our  morals  nor  refraining  from  the  com- 
mission of  transgression  can  gain  us  admittance  into  heaven  so 
long  as  our  past  sins  stand  against  us. — Pp.  456-4o8. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  G,  7 ;  Isa.  i.  16-20 ;  lv.  6,  7  ;  xliii.  14-2o  ;  xliv.  22,  23  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  34 ;  xxxiii.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27 ;  Luke  xxiv.  40,  47  ; 
Acts  ii.  36-38 ;  v.  31  j  xiii.  38,  39 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18-20  ;  Col.  ii.  13. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

Apart  from  the  perfect  obedience,  righteous  sufferings,  and  death 
of  Christ,  man  cannot  have  any  means  of  justification  before  God. 
We  shall  define  the  nature,  and  show  that  the  atonement  of  Christ 
is  the  efficient  or  procuring  cause  of  justification. 
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I.  The  Nature  of  justification  may  be  ascertained  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Legally,  it  means  the 
act  ot  justifying,  or  showing  to  be  just  or  conformable  to  law,  or 
proving  a  person  to  be  clear  of  blame  or  free  from  guilt.  Theolo- 
gically, it  signifies  that  act  of  grace  by  which  a  man,  in  virtue  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  is  held  as  just  in  the  sight  of 
God  as  though  he  had  never  violated  the  Divine  law,  and  through 
grace  is  entitled  to  eternal  life.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  President 
Edwards  quoted.  Wesley  says,  "  Justification  is  another  word 
for  pardon."     We  remark — 

(1.)  That,  as  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  reference  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  sinner,  it  includes  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  legal 
title  to  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  as  the  following  passages 
of  Scripture  show: — John  iii.  16;  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Rom.  v.  1,2. 
(2  )  Both  '•'•pardon  "  and  "justification  "  are  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  denote  that  state  of  personal  salvation  into  which  a  man 
is  placed  by  his  conversion  to  God.  The  sinner  is  really  justified, 
and  not  "  merely  treated  as  such."  Nor  do  we,  in  holding  this 
view,  thereby  "  adopt  the  notion  of  the  Papal  Church,  which  con- 
founds justification  with  sanctification  ;"  for  when  God  pardons  a 
sinner  he  regenerates  him  at  the  same  time.  If  he  were  merely 
pardoned  in  a  legal  sense,  and  not  morally  changed,  he  would  not 
be  really  justified. — Pp.  459-464. 

II.  Sinful  man  can  be  justified  through  the  righteousness  and  death 
of  Christ  only. — "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  His  blood.''  "Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ."  Rom.  iii.  20-28 ; 
Acts  x.  43.     "  By  Christ's  stripes  we  are  healed."   Isa.  liii.  5.    He 
is  the  sin  offering,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  and  the  "  Lamb  of 
God  "on  whom  our  sins  were  laid.     Such  a  means  of  justifying 
the  ungodly  is  perfectly  consistent  with  reason  and  the  character 
of  infinite  justice.     Does  it  appear  possible  and  compatible  with 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  truth  of  God,  that  a  series  of  moral 
actions,    performed  on  behalf  of  helpless  man,  by  an  infinitely 
righteous  and  all-perfeet  Being,   together  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,  should  be  found  so  transcendently  excellent  and  infinitely 
meritorious  as  to  deserve,  as  its  proper  reward,  the  justification  of 
those  for  whom  such  actions  were  performed,  and  on  whose  behalf 
such  a  sacrifice  was  ottered  ?  We  reply  :  1.  That  on  conditions  of 
their  repentance  and  faith  it  is  possible  ;  2.  Consistent  with  the 
benevolent  character  of  God ;  3.  And  is  in  harmony  with  His 
Providential  government.     He  can  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
them  that  believe  in  Jesus,  who  was  "  without  sin ;"  and  in  whose 
active  and  passive  righteousness  (which  are  always  found  con- 
nected, and  never  separated  from  each  other),  man  has  an  abiding 
interest. — Wesley.   Pp.  464-468.  Isa.  liii.  4-6, 8,  10-12 ;  Dan.  ix. 
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24,  26;  Zech.  xiii.  1 ;  Matt.  xx.  17-19,  28;  Luke  i.  68,69,72,  77  ; 
John  hi.  14-17 ;  Acts  ii.  22,  23,  32  ;  iii.  19,  26  ;  iv.  12  ;  v.  31,  32  ; 
xiii.  38,  39 ;  Rom.  v.  1,  2,  10,  11 ;  Gal.  iii.  6,  8,  10,  16,  22 ;  ii.  15, 
16,  19,  20 ;  Rom.  viii.  16,  17,  31-34. 


NATURE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

"  If  you  scan  the  globe  around, 

And  search  from  Britain  to  Japan, 
There  shall  be  no  religion  found, 
So  just  to  God,  so  safe  to  man." 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  term  justification  has  a 
forensic  character,  and  simply  means  the  declaring  or  pro- 
nouncing a  person  righteous  according  to  law ;  that  is, 
acquitted,  not  exposed  to  the  penalty.  Hence  justification, 
in  a  theological  sense,  is  either  legal  or  evangelical. 

1.  Legal  justification  is  justification  according  to  the  strict 
demands  of  the  law.  In  this  sense,  to  justify  a  man  is  to 
vindicate  him  in  his  conduct.  It  means  that  something  has 
been  laid  to  his  charge,  but,  on  examination,  he  is  found 
blameless  ;  he  has  done  no  wrong,  he  has  only  done  what  was 
right.  "  If,"  says  Moses,  "  there  be  a  controversy  between 
men,  and  they  come  into  judgment  that  the  judges  may 
judge  them,  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous  and 
condemn  the  wicked."  Deut.  xxv.  1.  See  also  Ex.  xxiii.  7; 
Job  xxxii.  2  ;  Psa.  Ii.  4;  Isa.  v.  23;  Prov.  xvii.  15  ;  Luke 
iii.  29  ;  x.  29  ;  xvi.  15  ;  Matt.  xi.  19  ;  Gal.  ii.  16  ;  v.  6. 

Bat  when  God  justifies  a  sinner  it  is  in  a  sense  far  different 
from  this.  In  the  former  case  none  but  the  righteous  are  justi- 
fied, in  the  latter  none  but  the  guilty.  He  does  not  decide  that 
the  sinner  has  done  nothing  amiss.  (Rom.  iii  19  )  On  the 
contrary,  the  fact  of  the  sinner's  guilt,  together  with  the 
frank  confession  of  it  on  his  part,  must  always  precede  an 
act  of  justifying  grace  on  the  part  of  God.     1  John  i.  8,9. 

2. —  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  evangelical  justi- 
fication ?  To  be  justified  is  to  be  pardoned  and  to  be  received 
into  God's  favour.     Dr.  Pye  Smith  says  : — 

"  Justification,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  the  state  of  an 
accountable  creature,  in  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Omni- 
scient and  all- righteous    Judge  as  being  free  from  blame, 
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exempt  from   punishment,   and    an   object  of  the   Divine 
approbation. 

"  Bringing  down  this  general  definition  to  the  circum- 
stances of  fallen  man,  the  justification  of  a  sinner  is  a 
judicial  act  of  God,  by  which  he  pardons  all  the  sins  of  the 
sinner,  and  regards  him  as  the  fit  object  of  complacency  and 
reward. 

"  A  person  is  said  to  be  justified  when  he  is  approved 
of  God  as  free  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  deserved 
punishment,  and  as  having  that  righteousness  belonging  to 
him  which  entitles  to  the  reward  of  life." 

Justification,  and  the  remission  or  forgiveness  of  sins,  are 
substantially  the  same  thing.     In  other  words,  they  relate 
to  one  and  the  same  act  of  God,  to  one  and  the  same  privi- 
lege of  his  believing  people.     "  That,  which  viewed  in  one 
aspect  is  pardon,  viewed  in  another  is  justification."  *'  The 
same  act,"  says  that  profound  divine,  John  Howe,  "is pardon, 
being  done  by  God  as  a  Sovereign  Kuler,  acting  above  law, 
namely,  the  law  of  works,  which  is  justification,  being  done 
by    him    as    sustaining    the  person  of  a  Judge  according 
to  law — namely,   the   law  of  grace."     And  the  venerable 
John    Goodwin    says:  —  "That    justification,    which    the 
Scriptures    attributeth   to    faith,  is    precisely  that    which 
consisteth   in  the  remission  of  sins."    That  this  is  Paul's 
view  is   evident  from  the  fact  that  in   Acts  xiii.  28,  29, 
the   terms   "  Justification "  and  "  Forgiveness  "   are  used 
as    synonymous  terms :     "  Be  it  known   unto  you,  there- 
fore, men   and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto    you    the    forgiveness    of    sins ;     and    by    him    all 
that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  they 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."      And  in  Eom. 
iv.  5-8,  the  justification  of  the  ungodly,  the  counting  or  im- 
putation of  righteousness,  the  forgiveness  of  iniquity,  and 
the  covering  or  non-imputation   of  sin,  "are  phrases  which 
have  all,"  says  Dr.  Bunting,  "  perhaps,  their  various  shades 
of  meaning,  but  which  express  the  very  same  blessing  under 
different  views."     God  justifies  us   or  releases  us  from  the 
liability  to  suffer  punishment  on  account  of  past  sins,  fully 
and  freely  forgiving  all  our  offences."  Kom.  iv.  5.     Observe 
then,  (a)  It  is  not  a  legal  justification  on  the  ground   of 
obedience  to  the  law—"  For  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no 
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flesh  living  be  justified  " — but  evangelical ;  (b)  Nor  is  it  to 
be  confounded  with  regeneration  and  sanctification,  ior  while 
they  are  blessings  received  at  the  same  moments  of  time,  for 
''whom  he  justifies,  he  also  sanctifies  "  ;  yet  they  are  dis- 
tinct in  their  nature :  justification  is  a  relative  change, 
putting  us  into  friendly  instead  of  hostile  relations  to  God  ; 
regeneration  is  subjective,  effecting  so  thorough  a  change  in 
the  affections  and  will  as  to  produce  a  new  life  ;  and  sancti- 
cation  is  development,  the  new  life  attaining  its  maturity, 
strength  and  fulness.     1  Cor.  vi.  11. 

8.  It  is  important  that  we  should  enquire  why  this  act  of  grace 
is  called  justification.  What  is  the  propriety  of  the  term, 
seeing  that,  ordinarily  justification  implies  the  innocence  of 
an  accused  party,  while  in  the  New  Testament  it  implies  his 
guilt.     We  reply — 

(a)  In  its  effects,  justification  before  God  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  justification  before  men.  "  When  a  man  is 
justified  before  his  fellows,  he  is  released  from  blame,  the 
charge  against  him  is  removed,  he  is  not  liable  to  punish- 
ment, and  he  takes  his  proper  position  as  an  innocent  per- 
son in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Exactly  so  is  it  with  a  sinner, 
when  he  is  justified  before  God.  He  is  at  once  released  from 
the  consequences  of  transgression ;  his  liability  to  censure 
and  punishment  is  discharged  ;  guilt  is  not  imputed  to  him  ; 
and  he  comes  to  be  practically  treated  and  regarded  as  an 
altogether  innocent  man.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  term 
in  question.  The  pardoned  sinner  is  justified,  not  in  his 
conduct,  relatively  to  the  past,  but  from  its  penal  conse- 
quences, relatively  to  the  future." 

(b)  Again,  this  word  justification  indicates  that  when  God 
forgives  a  sinner  he  does  so  in  a  way  which  harmonises  with 
righteousness  and  law.  "  In  human  governments  it  is  often 
expedient  and  right  that  men,  justly  condemned  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  should  be  pardoned.  Human  laws  must 
be  general.  They  cannot  take  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  Their  execution  would  often  work 
hardship  or  injustice.  Human  judgments  may  therefore 
often  be  set  aside.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Divine  law.  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  and,  being  perfect,  it  cannot  be 
disregarded.  It  demands  nothing  which  ought  not  to  be 
demanded  ;  it  threatens  nothing  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
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flicted.  It  is,  in  factf,  its  own  executioner.  Sin  is  death. 
(Rom.  viii.  6.)  The  justice  of  God  makes  punishment  as 
inseparable  from  sin  as  life  is  from  holiness.  The  penalty 
of  the  law  is  immutable,  and  as  little  capable  of  being  set 
aside  as  the  precept.  Accordingly  the  Scriptures  every- 
where teach  that  in  the  justification  of  the  sinner  there  is  no 
relaxation  of  the  penalty.  There  is  no  setting  aside,  or  dis- 
regarding the  demands  of  the  laws.  We  are  delivered  from 
the  law,  not  by  its  abrogation,  but  by  its  execution."  See 
Eom.  iii.  25,  26;  vii.  4  ;  Gal.  ii.  19  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  Col.  ii. 
14.  "  In  this  scheme  of  redemption  all  the  attributes  of 
God  harmonise  ;  every  attribute  is  glorified  in  this  propitia- 
tion ;  God's  righteousness  or  justice  is  demonstrated  in  the 
actual  punishment  and  death  of  man's  substitute.  All  the 
ends  of  God's  moral  government  are  answered  by  the  atone- 
ment, and  now  God  is  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that 
belie veth  in  Jesus. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  pardon  irrespective  of  law.  Not  a 
pardon  which  overlooketh  the  claims  of  justice  ;  not  a  justi- 
fication on  the  mere  ground  of  clemency  and  mercy  ;  but  a 
pardon  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer's  blood." 

(c.)  Justification  invests  men  with  all  the  privileges  of 
righteousness.  A  man  condemned  by  an  earthly  tribunal  may 
be  pardoned  and  yet  remain  unhappy.      He  may  never  be 
restored  to  the  affection  of  his   sovereign,  nor  occupy,  in 
civil  society,  the  position  he  formerly  occupied.    His  sense  of 
guilt  and  remorse  of  conscience  may  be  in  no  degree  lessened. 
The  sting  of  his  wrong-doing  remains.     There  can  be  no 
satisfaction  of  mind  until  there  is   satisfaction  of  justice. 
Justification  secures  peace,  not  merely  because  it  includes 
pardon,  but  because  that  pardon  is  dispensed  on  the  ground 
of  a  full  satisfaction  of  justice.     What  satisfies  the  justice 
of  God  satisfies  the  conscience  of  the  sinner      The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  clean seth  from  all  sin  by  removing  guilt,  and 
thus    producing  a  peace  which  passes   all   understanding. 
1  John  i.  7.    When  the  justified  man  remembers  that  Christ 
magnified  the  law  which  he  has  broken,  satisfied  the  inexor- 
able claims  of  justice  which  he  has  insulted,  honoured  the 
perfections  of  God  on  which  he  has  trampled,  and  endured 
the  punishment  which  he  himself  so  richly  deserved,  and  that 
in  consequence  he  has  a  divinely-guaranteed  right  to  plead 
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the  infinite  merit  of  the  Son  of  God  at  the  bar  of  Divine 
justice, — then  he  is  satisfied.  Hence  the  immediate  results 
of  justification  are  peace  with  God,  Rom.  v.  1:  adoption 
into  the  family  of  God,  Gal.  iii.  26  ;  the  promise  of  eternal 
life,  Eom.  v.  12-21 ;  viii.  17. 

The  Procitbing  Cause  op  Justification. 

1.  The  procuring  cause  of  our  justification  is  the  death 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Isa.  liii.  11 ;  xlv.  24 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  16 ;  iii.  13, 14 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18-21 ;  Eom. 
iii.  19-24;  iv.  25;  v.  1,  2,  8-11,  15-21;  viii.  32-34;  x.  4; 
Eph.  i.  7 ;  Phil.  iii.  9  ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Eev.  i.  5 ;  Acts  x.  43 ; 
xiii.  39. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  lived  and 
died  to  save  sinners,  but  she  denies  that  Jesus  alone  can  suffice. 
— The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  are  binding 
upon  the  whole  Eoraan  Catholic  world,  states  that,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  affirm  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone,  let 
him  be  accursed."  And  Bellarmine  says,  "  On  good  works 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  pursues  a  middle  course,  teaching 
that  our  chief  hope  and  confidence  must  be  placed  in  God, 
yet  some  also  in  our  own  merits."  It  was  this  article  that 
filled  Martin  Luther  with  holy  indignation,  when,  grasping 
his  pen,  he  wrote  this  protest: — "  I,  Martin  Luther,  an  un- 
worthy preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
thus  profess  and  thus  believe,  that  the  article  or  doctrine 
that  '  Faith  alone,  without  works,  can  justify  a  sinner  before 
God,'  shall  never  be  overthrown,  neither  by  Emperor,  nor 
Turk,  nor  Tartar,  nor  by  the  Pope,  with  all  his  cardinals, 
bishops,  sacrificers,  monks,  nuns,  kings,  princes,  powers  of 
the  world,  no,  nor  yet  all  the  devils  in  hell.  The  articles 
shall  stand  fast  whether  they  will  or  no.  This  is  the  true 
Gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  redeemed  us  from  our  sins,  and 
He  only  ;  and  this  most  firm  and  certain  truth  is  the  voice 
of  Scripture,  though  the  world  and  all  the  devils  rage  and 
roar.  If  Christ  alone  can  take  away  our  sins,  we  cannot  do 
this  by  our  own  works  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  embrace 
Christ  but  by  faith,  it  is  therefore  equally  impossible  to 
apprehend  Him  by  works.  If,  then,  faith  alone  must  appre- 
hend Christ   before   works   can  follow,  the   conclusion   is 
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unquestionable,  that  faith  alone  apprehends  Him,  before  and 
without  the  consideration  of  works ;  and  this  is  our 
justification  and  deliverance  from  sin.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  good  works  follow  faith  as  its  necessary  and  inseparable 
fruit.  This  is  the  doctrine  I  teach ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  church  of  the  faithful  have 
delivered  j  and  in  this  doctrine  I  will  abide,  so  help  me  God. 
Amen." 

3.  Unitarians  also  teach  that  it  is  by  works,  and  by  works 
alone,  that  any  man  can  find  acceptance  with  God. — They 
say  that  if  men  repent  and  do  better  for  the  future,  no  other 
satisfaction  is  necessary.  "Kepentance  and  a  good  life," 
says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend to  the  favour  of  God."  "  The  practice  of  virtue,"  says 
Dr.  Bel  sham,  "  is  always  represented  as  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter."  But,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  such  teaching,  we  observe — 

(a)  That  where  there  is  no  evangelical  justification,  there 
can  be  no  works  of  righteousness.  Man  is  a  totally  depraved 
being.  Every  faculty  ot  his  mind,  and  every  affection  of  his 
heart,  is  defiled.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  original  purity 
in  Ynan's  fallen  nature.  "  In  me,"  says  Paul,  "  that  is  in 
my  flesh  " — my  carnal  and  unrenewed  nature — "  there 
dwelleth  no  good  thing."  Eom.  vii.  18.  If  a  good  thought, 
a  gracious  disposition,  or  a  virtuous  action  could  have  merited 
salvation,  we  had  it  not  to  give.  Faith  and  repentance  are 
the  effect  of  our  salvation  ;  they  cannot  therefore  be  the 
cause  of  it  any  more  than  motion,  which  is  the  effect  of  life, 
can  be  said  to  be  the  cause  why  we  live  or  move ;  and  so 
Bishop  Beveridge  settles  the  matter :  "  How  can  I  do  good 
works  in  order  to  my  justification,  when  I  can  do  no  good 
works  till  after  I  am  justified  ?  ' 

(6)  Works  of  righteousness,  even  where  they  exist,  possess 
no  saving  effect.  If  any  of  our  works  could  merit  salva- 
tion, they  would  be  such  as  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
perform.  But  God  says,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  and  where 
is  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  this  law  requires  him  to 
do  ?  Alas,  we  have  all  failed  to  meet  its  requirements. 
"  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Eom.  iii.  10-23.     When  we  have  done  to  the  utmost  of  our 
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ability  in  serving  God,  we  shall  remain  unprofitable  servants, 
and,  instead  of  demanding  from  Him  a  reward  for  our  works, 
we  shall  need  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  His  feet  and  cry, 
"Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servants,  for  in  Thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified." 

(c)  Man's  power  to  do  good  arises  from  the  gracious  aid 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts.  The  best  men  that  ever 
lived  have  deeply  felt,  and  cheerfully  acknowledged,  their  in- 
debtedness to  God  for  their  ability  to  serve  Him,  and  for  the 
happiness  they  had  enjoyed  in  connection  with  His  service. 
1  Cor.  xv.  10  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5. 

(d)  The  Scriptures  represent  salvation  as  a  work  of  mercy, 
totally  irrespective  of  any  worthiness  or  merit  in  the  creature. 
Isa.  xliii.  25  ;  Titus  iii.  5 ;  Rev.  ii.  10 ;  vii.  9-10. 

(e)  Throughout  the  Scriptures  faith  is  represented  as  the 
only  condition  on  which  God  will  bestow  pardon.  Acts  xvi. 
30.  31.  And  the  reason  of  this  method  is  given  by  Paul  : 
"  Therefore  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be  by  grace  "  Eom.  iv. 
16.  A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law.  Eom.  iii.  28.  Grace  and  works  are  so  directly  opposed 
to  each  other,  that  the  justification  of  a  sinner  cannot  be  the 
result  of  their  combined  influence.  He  that  seeks  to  be 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by  his  own  works,  his  prayers, 
fastings,  penances,  is  standing  upon  the  ground  of  merit,  and 
therefore  cannot  cast  himself  on  God's  free  mercy  in  Christ. 
Eom.  iv.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  21. 

(f.)  Luther  called  this  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the 
article  by  which  the  Church  of  Christ  must  stand  or  fall. 
Allow  the  doctrine  of  merit,  and  we  open  the  floodgates  of 
superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  of  priestly  tyranny  on  the 
other.  Justification  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  faith  is  the 
hand  which  appropriates  and  receives  the  offered  righteous- 
ness of  Christ ;  and  the  penitent  sinner  who  looks  up  to 
Jesus  as  the  propitiation  of  all  sin  is  warranted  in  resting 
all  his  hopes  in  humble  confidence  on  Him,  for  pardon, 
acceptance,  and  glory.  But  he  must  take  care  that  his  con- 
fidence is  not  a  mistaken  confidence.  Faith  is  the  condition, 
not  the  evidence,  of  justification.  He  must  have  some 
evidence — real,  unmistakable  evidence.  It  was  faith  that 
brought  the  lame,  the  leper,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
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• 
to  Jesus,  to  be  healed  of  Him ;  and  the  seeing  eye,  the 
hearing  ear,  the  loosened  tongue,  the  cleansed  skin,  the 
buoyant  step,  were  the  undeniable  evidences  that  they  were 
healed.  So  the  analogy  holds  good  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
Faith  brings  the  sinner  to  Jesus  for  pardon  and  justification, 
and  the  best  evidence  of  his  justification  is  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

Eomans  in.  28  ;  James  ii.  24. 

{g.)  At  the  first  glance  these  two  passages  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other,  but  the  seeming  discrepancy  disappears 
on  close  examination.  Paul  says,  "  Therefore  we  conclude 
that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law."  But  James  says,  "  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a 
man  is  justified  and  not  by  faith  only."  Now,  if  the 
language  of  the  two  Apostles  is  contradictory,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  they  are  not  writing  of  the  same  thing.  Paul 
is  writing  of  justification  before  God ;  James,  of  justification 
before  man.  Paul  says,  "  Now,  we  know  that  whatsoever 
the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law  :  that 
every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty 
before  God.  Therefore,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  His  sight."  Rom.  iii.  19,  20.  Here 
Paul  speaks  of  Justification  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but 
if  the  reader  will  turn  to  James  ii.,  and  read  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  verses,  he  will  find  that  James  is  speaking  of  a 
widely  different  matter  altogether  from  Paul.  Paul  tells 
us  a  person  may  become  a  Christian  by  faith  ;  James,  how 
the  same  person  may  prove  himself  to  be  a  Christian  by  his 
works. 

We  cannot  but  express  a  fear  that  the  glorious  doctrine  of 
justification  is  often  made  the  cloak  of  a  sadly  imperfect 
Christian  character.  Some  who  talk  largely  about  a  sense  of 
pardon  give  but  few  evidences  of  Christian  purity.  It  was 
so  in  Mr.  Wesley's  days,  and  he  grieved  over  it.  We  have 
been  struck  with  the  following  extract  from  his  journal, 
October  10th,  1778  : — "  I  find  more  profit  in  sermons  on 
either  good  tempers  or  good  works  than  in  what  are  vulgarly 
called  Gospel  sermons.  That  term  is  now  become  a  mere  cant 
word.     I  wish  none  of  our  Society  would  use  it.    It  has  no 
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determinate  meaning.  Let  but  a  pert,  self-sufficient  animal, 
that  has  neither  sense  nor  grace,  bawl  out  something  about 
Christ  and  His  blood,  or  justification  by  faith,  and  his 
hearers  cry  out  '  What  a  fine  Gospel  sermon  !'  Surely  the 
Methodists  have  not  so  learnt  Christ !  We  know  no  Gospel 
without  salvation  from  sin." 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(530).  Justification  and  Sanctification. — That  blessed  man  of 
God,  Rowland  Hill,  was  once  asked  which  he  liked  the  better  of 
the  two,  <l  Justification  or  Sanctification  ?"  He  replied  that  he 
should  give  the  answer  of  the  little  girl  who,  being  asked  whether 
she  loved  her  father  or  mother  the  better,  said,  "  I  like  them  both 
best." 

(531).  An  attempt  to  purchase  Heaven. — The  late  Rev.  C.  J. 
Latrobe  visited  a  certain  nobleman  in  Ireland  who  devoted  con- 
siderable sums  to  charitable  purposes ;  and  among  other  benevolent 
acts  had  erected  an  elegant  church  at  his  own  expense.  The 
nobleman,  with  great  pleasure,  showed  Mr.  L.  his  estate,  pointed 
to  the  church,  and  said, 

"  Now,  Sir,  don  t  you  think  that  will  merit  heaven  ?" 

Mr.  Latrobe  paused  for  a  moment,  and  said,  ''  Pray,  my  lord, 
what  may  your  estate  be  worth  a  year  ?" 

I  imagine,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  pounds." 

"  And  do  you  think,  my  lord,"  answered  the  minister,  "  that 
God  would  sell  heaven,  even  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  Y" 

Painful,  indeed,  is  the  thought,  that  any  one,  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hand,  should  be  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ 
Jesus  j  and  very  awful  is  it  that  persons  should  be  found  rejecting 
his  atonement  to  rely  on  their  own  merits  for  the  happiness  of 
heaven  !  Trust  in  the  Son  of  God  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  be  saved. 

(532).  Clod's  people  a  happy  people. — "  They  are  happy  when  they 
look  back  and  remember  the  time  when  Jesus  met  ar>d  drew  them 
to  Himself  in  wondrous  love.  Happy  when  they  look  forward  and 
see  the  pillnr-cloud  guiding  them  by  a  right  way.  Happy  when 
they  look  down  and  reflect  that  they  might  have  been  weeping  and 
wailing  in  the  outer  darkness  instead  of  singing,  '  He  took  me 
from  a  fearful  pit,  and  from  the   miry  clay.'     And  happy  when 
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they  look  up  and  think  of  the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory  that  awaits  them.  Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord." 

(533.)  Pardoned  Sins  not  Remembered. — God  does  not  remember 
our  forgiven  transgressions  in  the  solemnities  of  a  dying  hour,  nor 
will  He  advert  to  them  in  the  great  day  of  final  accounts.  Will 
the  Judge  tell  Mannasseh  of  his  crimes,  and  hold  up  the  sins  of 
David  before  the  assembled  millions  ?  Will  he  declare  before  men 
and  angels  that  Moses  did  not  honour  Him  as  he  ought  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah  ?  Will  the  unbelief  of  Thomas  be  brought 
before  him  in  the  Great  Day,  or  the  whole  Church  once  more  hear 
of  Peter's  denying  his  Lord  and  Master  ?  "  Their  sins  will  I  re- 
member no  more."  Jer.  xxxi  34. 

(534.)  Sense  of  Pardon. — May  there  not  be  a  Divine  calm,  a 
certain  exquisite  and  heavenly  placidity  of  soul,  a  perfect  convic- 
tion of  our  safety  and  happiness  in  Christ,  wrought  in  the  heart 
by  a  power  above  nature — in  short,  by  Hod  himself  ?     Certainly  ! 
And  that  many  have  experienced  it,  and- understood  its  true  nature 
and  origin,  is  evident  from  the  recorded  lives  of  the  people  of  God. 
There  was  Martin  Luther,  who  went  to  Rome  to  do  penance  there 
on  Pilate's  Staircase  ;  and  as  he  was  painfully  creeping  up  the  stone 
steps,  he  heard  a  voice  as  of  thunder  saying  in  his  heart,  "  The 
just  shall  live  by  faith."     Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  ashamed 
of  hie  self-righteous  efforts,  aod  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  super- 
stitious folly.      "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  felt  myself  born  again  as  a 
new  man,  and  I  entered  by  an  open  door  into  the  very  paradise  of 
God." — D'Aubigne  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  "  seized  by 
the  Word  of  God,"  and  then  he  "  experienced  the  joys  of  the  new 
birth." — Mr.  Wesley's  experience  has  been  still  more  fully  described 
by  himself.   He  went  to  a  meeting  where  one  was  reading  Luther's 
"  Preface  to  the  Romans,"  and  then  he  says :  "  About  a  quarter 
before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God  works 
in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed  ;  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  an 
assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even 
mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." — Cowper 
says :  "The  deceitfulness  of  the  natural  heart  is  inconceivable,     I 
know  well  that  1  passed  upon  my  friends  for  a  person  at  least  re- 
ligiously inclined,  if  not  actually  religious ;   and,  what  is  more 
wonderful,  I  thought  myself  a  Christian,  when  I  had  no  faith  in 
Christ,  when  I  saw  no  beauty  in  him  that  I  should  desire  him  ;  in 
short,  when  I  had  neither  faith  nor  love,  nor  any  Christian  grace 
whatever,  but  a  thousand  seeds  of  rebellion   and   sin   evermore 
springing  up  in    enmity  against   him.       But,   blessed  be    God, 
even  the  God  who  is  become  my  salvation,  the  hail  of   afflic- 
tion and  rebuke  for  sin  has  swept  away  the  refuge  of  lies.     It 
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pleased  the  Almighty  in  great  mercy  to  set  all  my  misdeeds 
before  me.  At  length,  the  storm  being  past,  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ful serenity  of  soul  succeeded,  such  as  ever  attends  the  gift 
of  lively  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  Atonement,  and  the  sweet 
sense  of  mercy  and  pardon  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
— We  are  told  that  when  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  he  tried  to  establish  a  righteousness 
of  his  own,  by  aiming  at  a  high  and  heavenly  morality.  But 
he  tried  in  vain  Nor  did  he  obtain  freedom  till  he  came  as  a 
guilty  sinner  to  Christ.  Writing  some  time  after  his  conversion, 
he  said  :  u  I  am  now  most  thoroughly  of  opinion — and  it  is  an 
opinion  founded  on  experience — that  on  the  system  of  '  Do  this 
and  live,' no  peace,  and  even  no  true  and  worthy  obedience,  can 
ever  be  obtained.  It  is,  '  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved.'  When  this  belief  enters  the  heart,  joy  and 
confidence  enter  along  with  it.  We  look  to  God  in  a  new  light — 
we  see  him  as  a  reconciled  Father ;  that  love  to  Him,  which  ter- 
ror scares  away,  re-enters  the  heart,  and  with  a  new  principle  and 
a  new  power  we  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
— The  Rev.  H.  Sharman  describes  his  feelings  much  in  the  same 
way.  He  had  been  under  conviction  of  sin  for  a  l>ng  time,  when 
one  day,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  street,  he  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  behind  him,  saying,  "  I  am  thy  surety."  He  said  to  him- 
self, "  It  is  my  Saviour,"  and  instantly  felt  utmost  peace  and  joy. 

(535.)  How  to  Move  the  Heart. — The  Scriptural  philosophy  of 
Christian  experience  is  very  beautiful.  If  you  would  excite,  or 
test  the  presence  of  any  emotion  in  the  heart,  you  must  bring 
before  the  understanding  the  truth  which  tends  to  excite  or  call 
forth  that  emotion.  You  can  never,  by  mere  act  of  your  own 
will,  call  these  emotions  into  play.  Just  as  when  you  would  have 
me  love  your  friend,  and  when,  out  of  regard  for  you,  I  wish  to 
do  it ;  yet  I  cannot,  at  your  bidding,  love  whom  you  love.  But 
you  tell  me  of  his  many  noble  qualities,  and  recite  the  story  of  his 
noble  and  generous  deeds,  and  while  I  listen  to  these  truths,  my 
heart  warms  in  unison  with  yours  towards  your  friend.  So,  while 
the  gospel  religion  is  a  religion  of  the  heart,  and  lays  all  stress  on 
the  affections,  it  never  assumes  that  sinners,  by  a  mere  volition, 
can  make  themselves  love  Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  Father. 
But  it  tells  you  the  wonderful  story  of  Christ's  generous  act,  and 
the  Spirit's  kind  moving*,  and  of  the  Father's  yearning  com  passion, 
that  as  you  listen,  the  affections  of  love  shall  be  awakened  in  the 
heart. — Robinson. 


(53G.)  The  Way  of  Salvation. — A  man  came  to  his  pastor  one 
night  to  learn  the  way  of  salvation.  He  was  a  very  learned  man, 
but  he  said  :  "  I  know  nothing  of  Divine  truth.  I  come  to  you 
to  learn — as  a  child.  I  come  to  learn  the  very  alphabet  of 
religion." 
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His  pastor  replied  :  "  My  friend,  when  you  return  home,  open 
your  Bible  and  read  prayerfully  the  third  chapter  of  John.  Think 
of  it.  Study  it.  That  will  be  A.  Then  turn  to  Isaiah,  fifty- 
fifth  chapter.  Study  it.  Believe  it.  That  is  B.  A  B,  ab,  almost 
Abba  Father." 

(537.)  Of  what  Persuasion. — In  terrible  agony  a  soldier  lay  dying 
in  the  hospital.    A  visitor  asked  him,  "  What  Church  are  you  of  ?  " 

"  Of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  he  replied. 

"  I  mean  of  what  persuasion  are  you  ?"  then  inquired  the  visitor. 

"  Persuasion  !"  said  the  dying  man,  as  his  eyes  looked  heaven- 
ward, beaming  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

(538.)  No  cause  for  Controversy. —  A  young  Calvinist  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  two  opposite  systems  with  John  Wesley 
himself,  but,  before  beginning,  ascertained,  by  a  series  of  questions, 
that  Mr.  Wesley  held  that  he  "was  a  depraved  creature,"  such 
that  "  he  would  never  have  thought  of  turning  unto  God  if  God 
had  not  first  put  it  into  his  heart;"  that  he  "  despaired  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  God  by  anything  he  could  do,  and  looked  for 
salvation  only  through  the  blood  of  Chrint,  and  that  from  first  to 
last ;"  that  "  he  was  upheld  every  hour  and  every  moment  by  God, 
and  fiis  hope  was  in  the  grace  of  God,  to  preserve  him  unto  his 
heavenly  kingdom." 

"Then,  sir,"  proceeded  the  Calvinist,  "we  will  have  peace  on 
these  subjects,  for  this  is  all  my  Calvinism ;  this  is  my  election, 
my  justification  by  faith,  my  final  perseverance  ;  it  is  in  substance 
all  that  I  hold  and  as  I  hold  it.  Let  us  rather  cordially  unite  in 
those  things  wherein  we  agree." 

(539.)  Novel  view  of  Justification. — In  some  part  of  Lancashire 
there  was  a  man  known  by  the  name  of  "  Regular  John,"  because 
he  was  regular  to  church,  regular  to  the  alehouse,  and  regular  in 
beating  his  wife.  At  length  the  clergyman  missed  him  for  several 
Sabbaths,  and  called  to  know  the  cause.  The  wife  hesitated  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  said  :  "  Well,  sir,  if  I  must  tell  you,  he  goes 
to  the  meeting," — meaning  by  that  the  Methodist  chapel. 

"  Ah  !"  he  replied,  "  I  thought  so.  He  will  never  be  good  for 
anything  now  ;  they  have  filled  his  mind  with  their  strange  notions 
about  '  Justification  by  Faith.' " 

The  wife  replied :  "  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  about  his  being 
good  for  nothing.  Tbis  I  know,  that  before  he  went  to  the  meeting 
he  frequented  the  alehouse,  now  he  do  not ;  before  he  used  to  beat 
me,  but  has  never  done  so  since :  and  if  that  be  '  Justification 
by  Faith,'  I  like  it  very  well  I" 
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(540.)  Not  Weary  in  Well-doing. — "  Are  you  not  wearying  for 
our  heavenly  rest  ?"  said  Whitefield  one  day  to  an  old  clergyman. 
"  No ;  certainly  not,"  he  replied.  "  Why  not  ?"  was  the  surprised 
rejoinder.  "  Why,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  old  minister,  "  if 
you  were  to  send  your  servant  into  the  fields  to  do  a  certain  por- 
tion of  work  for  you,  and  promised  to  give  him  rest  and  refresh- 
ment ^  in  the  evening,  what  would  you  say  if  you  found  him 
languid  and  discontented  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  murmuring 
'  Would  to  God  it  were  evening  !'  would  you  not  bid  him  be  up 
and  doing,  and  finish  his  work,  and  then  go  home  and  get  the 
promised  rest  P    Just  so  does  God  say  to  you  and  me." 

(541.)   The  Power  of  Pardon. — I  lately  heard  an  incident  related 
which  struck  me  much.     A   soldier  in   the   British   army,  whose 
regiment  was  stationed  in  the  north  of  England,  committed  some 
crime  for  which  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  his  officers.     When 
the  commanding  officer  heard  the  name,  he  said — "  What  can  we 
do  with  this  man  ?  he  has  been  so  often  brought  to  trial  before, 
and  punished  by  flogging,  branding,  and  many  ways — what   must 
we  do  with  him  ?"     The  sergeant,  who  was  present,  said  (apologis- 
ing for  interfering)  :  "  There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  yet  tried, 
sir.  which  I  think  might  make  him  a  good  man."     The  officer  asked, 
"What  is  that  ?"     "  Pardon  him,"  replied  the  sergeant.    "  Pardon 
him  ;"  said  the  officer.     "  Yes,  sir,  pardon  him,"  answered  the  ser- 
geant.    The  officer,  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  ordered  the 
soldier  to  be  admitted.     The  statemeut  of  his  crime  was  read  over 
to  him,  according  to  custom,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  had  anything 
to  say.     He  answered,  "  No,  sir,  I  confess  1  did  it,  and  am  sorry 
for  it."     The  officer  said,  "  You  are  pardoned — go."    "  Pardoned" 
said  the  man  ;  H  do  I  hear  aright ?"     "  Yes,"   replied  the  officer; 
"  you  are  pardoned — go."  The  soldier  was  so  overcome — that  hard 
heart  so  softened — that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  could  scarcely  re- 
strain himself  sufficiently  to  thank   his   officer   for    his  kindness. 
Afterwards  the  soldier's  conduct  was  closely  watched,  and  he  was 
so  changed  that  he  became  the  best  conducted  man  in  or  out  of  the 
barracks ;  and,  when  ordered  abroad,  and  he  was  on  active  service, 
his  whole  conduct  was  so  irreproachable  that  he  was  raised  to  a 
higher  position  than  he  ever  hoped  to  attain.    The  clergyman  who 
related  the  anecdote  added : — "  If  such  was  the  eifect  of  man's 

{mrdon  upon  man,  what  ought  not  God's  pardon  to  effect  in  the 
ite  of  those  who  profess  i'aith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  For 
those  who  do  believe  in  Him  are  pardoned — yes,  fully  and  freely 
pardoned — washed  in  His  precious  blood  from  all  iniquity." 

(54l\)  Forgiveness. — "  I  once  saw,"  said   an   Abbot   of  Sinai, 

"  three  solitaries  who  had  received  the  same  injury.     The  first  was 

•*" 
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troubled  and  indignant ;  but  still,  because  he  feared  Divine  justice, 
he  held  his  peace.  The  second  rejoiced  on  his  own  account  at  the 
evil  treatment  he  had  received,  because  he  hoped  to  be  compen- 
sated therefor,  but  was  sorry  for  him  who  had  committed  the  out- 
rage. The  third,  thinking  only  of  his  neighbour's  sin,  was  so 
moved  by  it — for  he  truly  loved  him — that  he  wept  bitterly. 
Thus  may  we  see,  in  these  three  servants  of  God,  the  working  of 
three  different  motives  ;  in  one,  the  fear  of  punishment ;  in  another 
the  hope  of  reward :  in  the  last,  the  unselfish  tenderness  of  a  per- 
fect love." 

(543J  The  Esquimaux  instructed  in  the  way  of  Salvation. — 
A  gentleman  stated,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
that  a  few  years  ago  he  met  with  Mr.  Colemeister,  who  had 
laboured  among  the  Esquimaux  for  thirty-four  years,  and  had  first 
translated  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Esquimaux  language.  Among 
a  variety  of  interesting  questions  which  he  put  to  him,  he  thought 
that  he  would  question  him  upon  a  point  of  some  curiosity  and 
cliificulty,  respecting  his  translation.  Knowing  how  imperfecr  bar- 
barous languages  are,  and  how  inadequate  to  express  any  abstract 
idea,  he  requested  him  to  say  how  he  translated  the  word  Saviour 
in  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Colemeister  s*id,  "  Your  question  is  remark- 
able, and  perhaps  the  answer  may  be  so  too.  It  is  true  the  Esqui- 
maux have  no  word  to  represent  the  Saviour,  and  I  could  never 
find  out  that  they  had  any  direct  notion  of  such  a  Friend.  But  I 
sai<f  to  them,  '  Does  it  not  happen  sometimes,  when  you  are  out 
fishing,  that  a  storm  arises,  and  some  of  you  are  lost,  and  some 
saved  ?'  They  said, '  O  yes,  very  often.'  '  But  it  also  happens  that 
you  are  in  the  water,  and  owe  your  safety  to  some  brother  or  friend, 
who  stretches  out  his  hand  to  help  you  ?'  '  Very  frequently.'  'Then 
what  do  you  call  that  friend  ?'  They  gave  me  in  answer  a  word  of 
their  language,  and  I  immediately  wrote  it  against  the  term  Saviour 
in  Holy  Writ,  and  ever  after  it  was  intelligible  to  them." 

(544.)  Christ  all  and  in  all  —Let  Christ  be  thy  All-in-All,  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  With  the  faithful  martyr  say,  "  None  but 
Christ."  When  dying  say,  "  None  but  Christ."  Through  all  eternity 
say,  "None  but  Christ."  Let  this  triumphant  name,  "The  Lord 
our  righteousness,"  settle  every  difficulty,  solve  every  doubt,  and 
silence  every  accusation.  When  conscience  tells  thee  thy  sins  are 
b  >th  many  and  great,  answer  thou,  "  Christ's  blood  cleanseth  from 
all  sin."  When  reminded  of  your  ignorance  say,  "  Christ  is  my 
wisdom."  When  your  ground  and  title  to  the  kingdom  are  de- 
manded, say,  "  Christ  is  my  righteousness."  When  your  meetness 
to  enter  within  its  sacred  walls  is  challenged,  say,  '*  Christ  is  my 
sanctification."  When  sin  and  the  law — when  death  and  Satan 
claim  thee  as  their  captive,  reply  to  them  all,  "  Christ  is  my  re- 
demption." The  Law  saith,  Pay  thy  debt.  The  Gospel  saith,  Christ 
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hath  paid  it.  The  Law  saith,  Make  amends  for  thy  sins.  The  Gos- 
pel saith,  Christ  hath  made  it  for  thee.  The  Law  saith,  Thou  art 
a  sinner  ;  despair,  for  thou  shalt  be  condemned.  The  Gospel  saith, 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  be  of  good  comfort,  thou  shalt  be 
saved. 

(545).  The  Sinner's  Desert. — The  natives  (at  Kami,  New  Zea- 
land) made  a  good  fire  in  the  house  of  a  sick  man  whom  I  went 
purposely  to  see.  ,  I  asked  him  how  he  was  in  body  and 

mind.  He  replied,  "  Very  poorly  in  body,  but  clear  in  my  mind.'' 
I  said,  "  Do  you  enjoy  the  love  of  Christ  in  your  heart  ?"  '■  I 
do."  "  Do  you  think  '-Jod.  would  be  justified  in  sentencing  you  to 
dwell  with  Satan  ?  '  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  replied,  "  Yes.'' 
I  explained  to  him,  fully  and  clearly,  the  nature  of  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  bade  him  remember  that  we  are  not  saved 
by  our  good  works,  but  through  the  blood  of  Christ  alone ;  and 
that  good  works  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  faith  in  Him.  He  said, 
"  My  good  works,  where  are  they?  My  righteousness,  where  is 
it  ?  There  is  none  righteous ;  no,  not  one  !" — Rev.  J. 

Matthews. 

(•546.)  Hatred  to  Sin. — Anselm,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  eleventh  century,  observed,  that  if  he  should  see  the 
shame  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pains  of  1ih11  on  the  other, 
and  must  of  necessity  choose  one,  he  would  rather  be  thrust  into 
hell  without  sin,  than  go  into  heaven  with  it. 

Seneca  notices  the  remarkable  expression  of  a  heathen,  who  said, 
that  if  there  were  no  God  to  punish  him,  no  devil  to  torment  him, 
no  hell  to  burn  him,  no  man  to  see  him,  yet  would  he  not  sin  for 
the  ugliness  and  filthiness  of  it,  and  for  the  grief  of  his  own  wounded 
conscience. 

When  Chrysostom  was  threatened  with  death,  on  account  of  his 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  he  replied,  "  Go  and  tell  my  persecutor 
that  I  fear  nothing  but  sin."  "  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if 
ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good  ?" 

(547.)  Circumstantial  Evidence. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher 
once  called  on  an  aged  class-leader,  and,  after  having  prayed  with 
the  family,  said  :  "  Brother,  how  is  it  that  you  have  been  a  Church 
member  so  long,  and  yet  are  not  converted  ?"  "  Are  you  my 
judge  ?"  "  I  know  you  by  your  fruits.  You  have  no  family  wor- 
ship." "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  no  family  worship  ?"  "  Yes, 
I  know  it."  "  Well,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  would  like  to  know  who  to!  d 
you."  "No  cne  told  me,  but  I  know  that  had  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  family  worship,  that  cat  would  not  have  jumped, 
frightened,  out  of  the  window,  as  it  did  when  we  knelt  to  pray." 
The  test  was  true  in  that  case.  The  brother  confessed  that  he 
omitted  family  worship  because  he  did  not  wish  to  hinder  his  work- 
men.    He  was  touched  with  the  reproof,  and  immediately  set  up 
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a  family  altar,  and  years  afterward  testified  that  he  found  it  pro- 
fitable, even  financially,  to  acknowledge  God  in  the  house.  Since 
he  had  made  his  religion  real  in  his  daily  life,  his  workmen  had 
been  more  industrious  and  faithful.  So  we  come  back  to  the 
truth  of  the  old  statement,  that  "  Prayer  and  Provender  hinder 
no  man's  journey." 

(548.)  The  Christian's  Delight.— A.  young  female,  whose  con- 
version happily  led  her  to  confess,  by  her  life,  the  truths  she  had 
imbibed,  being  asked,  when  upon  her  death-bed,  what  had  been 
her  favourite  enjoyments,  answered,  "  There  were  four  I  delighted 
in :  first,  to  be  very  careful  to  do  good  to  those  who  did  me  evil ; 
next,  I  strove  to  love  every  one  as  much  as  I  did  myself.  Both 
these  rules  I  learned  of  my  dear  Saviour.  My  third  has  been, 
to  breathe  my  sorrows  and  sufferings  into  no  ears  but  his  •,  and  he 
never  failed  to  send  the  Comforter  to  me.  If  he  did  not  relieve 
me  of  my  pain,  he  always  gave  me  strength  to  bear  it.  And  my 
fourth  and  darling  enjoyment  has  been,  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
comfort  the  afflicted.  If  my  hand  could  not  bring  them  food  and 
raiment,  my  lips  could  at  least  pour  balm  into  their  hearts." 

(549.)  The  Christian's  Duty. — The  late  Hugh  Stowell  said  : — 
"  In  the  Isle  of  man,  as  I  was  one  day  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  I 
remember  contemplating,  with  thrilling  interest,  an  old  grey  ruined 
tower,  covered  with  ivy.  There  was  a  remarkable  history  con- 
nected with  the  spot.  In  that  tower  was  formerly  hanged  one  of 
the  best  governors  the  island  ever  possessed.  He  had  been  accused 
of  treachery  to  the  King  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
received  sentence  of  death.  Intercession  was  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  a  pardon  was  sent}  but  that  pardon  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
bitter  enemy,  who  kept  it  locked  up,  and  the  governor  was  hanged. 
His  name  is  still  honoured  by  the  Manx ;  and  you  may  often  hear 
a  pathetic  ballad  sung  to  his  memory  to  the  music  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  We  must  all  feel  horror-struck  at  the  fearful  turpitude  of 
that  man  who,  having  the  pardon  of  his  fellow-creature  in  his  pos- 
session, could  keep  it  back,  and  let  him  die  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
But  let  us  restrain  our  indignation,  till  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
God  might  not  point  his  finger  to  most  of  us  and  say.  *  Thou  art 
the  man  !  Thou  hast  a  pardon  in  thine  hands  to  save  thy  fellow- 
creatures,  not  from  temporal  but  eternal  death.  Thou  hast  a  pardon 
suited  to  all — sent  to  all — designed  for  all;  thou  hast  enjoyed  it 
thyself,  but  hast  thou  not  kept  it  back  from  thy  brother,  instead 
of  sending  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ! '  " 

(550).  The  unfaithful  Watchman. — It  is  related  that  the 
watchman  of  the  Calais  lighthouse  was  one  day  speaking 
with  pride  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  lantern,  which  may  be 
seen  many  miles  at  sea,  when  a  visitor  said  to  him,  "  What 
if  your  light  should  go  out  ?"    "  Never  !"  he  replied,  with  con- 
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sternation  in  his  tone.  "  Never  !  Sir,  yonder,  where  nothing  can 
be  seen  by  us,  there  are  ships  going  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
If,  to-night,  my  lamp  was  out,  within  a  year  would  come  a  letter, 
perhaps  from  India,  perhaps  from  China,  perhaps  from  some  place 
I  never  heard  of,  saying,  on  such  a  night,  at  such  an  hour,  your 
lamp  burned  dim,  it  could  not  be  seen ;  the  watchman  neglected 
his  post,  and  vessels  were  in  danger.  Ah,  sir,  sometimes  in  the 
dark  night,  in  stormy  weather,  I  look  out  to  sea  and  feel  as  if  the 
eye  of  the  whole  world  were  looking  at  my  light.  Go  out !  Burn 
dim  !     No,  never,  never !" 

With  similar  feelings  should  every  Christian  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  proving  negligent  or  unfaithful  to  his  trust  as  a  light- 
bearer  in  his  own  sphere,  however  humble  or  limited. 

(551).  Effects  of  Justification,  —  The  men  who  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  have  the  most  enlarged  concep- 
t  ons  of  the  divine  purity  f  and  the  deepest  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  Divine  goodness.  They  know,  more  certainly  than  other  men, 
that u  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;"  and  they  feel 
more  intensely  than  other  men  that  their  whole  nature  should  be  a 
constant  offering  of  devotedness  to  his  glory.  Where  much  is  felt  to 
have  been  forgiven  there  will  be  much  love.  When  there  is  the 
greatest  consciousness  of  benefits  we  expect  the  greatest  measure  of 
obedience.  And  it  is  hardly  doubtful,  that,  in  this  fact,  we  have 
the  great  secret  of  the  world's  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith.  To  admit  the  truth  of  this  tenet,  is  to  admit  a 
claim  on  our  obedience,  so  instantaneous  and  so  powerful,  as  may 
not  be  evaded  without  exposing  ourselves  to  a  painful  conflict, 
occasioned  by  the  pangs  of  self-reproach  and  the  terrors  of  coming 
wrath.  There  may  be  men  base  enough  to  abuse  this  truth.  But 
what  has  been  the  general  character  of  its  disciples  ?  Who  sus- 
tained the  Christian  cause  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  when 
exposed,   during    several   centuries,    to    the    most    subtle    and 

Powerful  attacks  from  pagan  persecutors  ? — The  disciples  of  this 
octrine.  Who  were  the  lights  of  the  world  through  the  long 
night  which  followed  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  protesting  alike  against  Pagan  and 
Popish  imposture,  and  doing  it  to  the  death  ? — the  disciples  of 
this  doctrine.  Who,  when  the  days  of  Reformation  came,  stood 
forth  as  the  defenders  of  Holy  Writ,  braving  all  danger,  to  the 
jeopardy  and  even  to  the  loss  of  life,  that  they  might  restore  to 
mankind  the  free  use  of  their  noblest  possession  ? — the  disciples  of 
this  doctrine.  Who  were  the  main  instruments  in  perpetuating 
our  own  liberties,  and  our  own  religion,  during  the  generations 
which  followed  upon  that  crisis,  and  when  both  were  exposed  to 
manifold  peril  ? — the  disciples  of  this  doctrine.  And  again  we 
must  ask,  Who  gave  existence  to  the  most  powerful  states  of  the 
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New  World,  and  were  the  donors  there  of  those  best  of  all  gifts, 
a  free  Government  and  a  pure  Christianity  ?  Is  not  the  answer 
nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  ?  And,  above  all,  who  have 
they  been,  who,  in  ancient  times,  or  in  modern  times,  have  been 
everywhere  derided  as  the  pure,  the  precise,  the  sanctimonious,  the 
righteous  over-much  ;  pointed  at  as  being  of  holier  aim  than  their 
neighbours ;  railed  at  as  those  who  would  shake  both  hemispheres 
with  the  voice  of  their  cry,  and  by  the  energy  of  their  labours,  in 
what  they  regard  as  the  cause  of  humanity,  religion,  and  their  God  ? 
We  need  not  say  who  they  are,  who  have  been  all  this,  who  have 
endured,  and  done  all  this.  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.  By  their  Iruit  ye 
shall  know  them. ' — Vaughan. 

(552.)  Faith  Illustrated. — Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith,  who  is  very  ready 
in  the  use  of  apposite  illustrations,  used  the  following  in  speaking 
of  faith  : — "  A  man  fell  down  a  well  whose  sides  were  perfectly 
smooth,  and  consequently  all  his  attempts  to  raise  himself  towards 
the  top  with  his  hands  and  knees  were  of  no  avail.  As  he  was 
gazing  upwards  in  despair,  he  beheld  a  bright  star  in  the  sky 
shining  down  upon  him,  and  as  he  looked  upon  it  he  felt  himself 
involuntarily  ri&ing.  Thinking  he  was  about  to  be  saved  by  his  own 
efforts,  he  immediately  began  striving  again  with  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  at  once  he  fell  back.  This  happened  three  times,  when 
all  at  once  it  occurred  to  him  to  gaze  steadfastly  at  the  star,  and 
trust  to  that  alone  for  help.  He  did  so,  and  soon  found  himself  at 
the  top,  and  out  of  danger."  The  lesson  which  Mrs.  Smith  drew 
from  this  was,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  be  wise  in  our  own  conceit, 
and  believe  that  we  could  be  saved  by  our  own  efforts. 


^v 


SElte  Benefits  of  i&tfremytfotn 


REGENERATION. 


HOUGH  all  orthodox  divines  agree  that  Regeneration  is 
the  renewal  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  is  accom- 
plished by  a  divine  power  or  influence,  they  differ  as  to 
how,  and  when,  and  by  what  particular  agency  ihis 
renovation  is  effected.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
an  instantaneous  work,  effected  solely  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I.  Regeneration  is,  therefore,  that  change  by  which  the  will  of  man 
is  subdued,  his  natural  enmity  to  God  destroyed,  and  the  principles 
of  love  and  obedience  implanted  in  the  heart.  He  is  a  new  creature; 
<k  old  things  are  passed  away ,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 
2  Cor.  v.  17.  Regeneration  does  not  produce  anything  new — 1. 
physically  ;  2.  intellectually ;  3.  but  spiritually,  enabling  man  to 
lead  a  new  moral  life.  His  principles  and  affections,  his  feelings 
and  desires,  his  enjoyments  and  hopes,  are  all  new.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  experimental  operation,  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  experimentally  known  and  felt  by  all 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it. 

1.  The  mind,  which  was  dark  and  uninformed  respecting  God, 
heaven,  and  eternal  things,  becomes  enlightened. 

2.  The  will  is  likewise  rectified.— Pp.  469-474. 

II.  Outward  holinesss  or  practical  piety,  is  proof  of  regenera- 
tion. 

1.  The  regenerated  man  adds  to  his  good,  moral,  living,  holy  de- 
votion, fervent  prayers,  burning  zeal,  unfeigned  humility,  living 
faith,  and  pure  and  disinterested  love. 
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2.  Regeneration  is  tfie  beginning  of  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  in 
which  we  have  power  to  glorify  God  with  a  holy  deportment,  and  to 
resist  and  overcome  sin — 1  John  iii.  9, 10.  We  delight  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  after  the  inner  man.  *'  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin,"  &c.  1  John  v.  4.  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
evercometh  the  world,"  &c,  that  is,  he  obeys  the  Word  of  God  at 
the  expense  of  foregoing  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world- 
selfishness,  envy,  and  worldly  rivalry  are  destroyed. — Pp.  474-478* 

III.  When  does  regeneration  take  place  ? — Not  at  infant  baptism, 
nor  yet  in  connection  with  water  baptism.  A  person  may  be  re- 
generated, or  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  before  he  is  baptised  with 
water.  See  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  others — Acts  x.  46,  47. 
Some  say  that  we  are  regenerated  before  justification,  while  others 
teach  that  it  takes  place  subsequently;  but  we  bold  that  the 
moment  our  sins  are  pardoned  we  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  and 
adopted  into  the  family  of  God.  It  is  at  the  time  it  takes  place 
perceptible,  though  Dr.  Dwight  opposes  this,  while  he  holds  its  in- 
stantaneousness.  The  proof  of  it,  according  to  the  Dr.,  is  in  the 
subsequent  state  of  our  affections  and  conduct.  He  (1)  confounds 
the  nature  of  evidence  ;  and  (2)  fails  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of 
its  perceptibility  at  the  moment  when  it  takes  place  is  anti-scrip- 
tural. A  knowledge  of  the  time  of  our  regeneration  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  ground  of  reliance. — Pp.  478-483. 

IV .^Regeneration  is  necessart/. — This  is  evident  (1)  from  the 
teachings  of  Scripture — John  iii  3,5;  (2)  from  the  Divine  hatred 
of  sin.  God  hates  sin.  Without  being  regenerated  man  cannot 
enter  heaven ;  he  is  unfit  for  its  company,  enjoyments,  and  ser- 
vice. His  admission  thereinto  would  be  unreasonable  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  relation  of  things.  Rev.  xxi.  23-27  ;  Psa.  li. 
10;  Matt,  xix.28;  John  iii.  3,5;  1  John  v.  4:  Eph.  ii.  1-7  ;  iv. 
22-24  ;  v.  25-28 ;  Titus  iii.  5,  7. 


REGENERATION. 

•'  No  sacrament,  or  outward  form. 
Can  purge  our  inward  stain ; 
The  Spirit  must  the  work  perform, 
Or  sinful  we  remain." 

I. — Its  Nature. 

REGEisrEEATioiir  consists  in  an  entire  moral  and  spiritual 
change  produced  in  the  heart  of  man.  All  the  faculties 
and  affections  are  brought  under  the  government  of  new 
principles,  which  are  implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  power  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  change  effected 
by  Omnipotence.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  "new  birth,"  John  iii. 
2 ;  a  "  quickening  of  the  dead,"  (Eph.  ii.  1)  ;  a  "  new 
creation,''  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Eph.  ii.  10 ;  a  "  renewal  in  the 
spirit  of  our  mind,"  Col.  iii.  10  ;  Eph.  iv.  24 ;  as  a  "  con- 
version," Matt,  xviii.  8.  It  is  a  change  by  which  a  sinner 
obtains  new  views,  experiences  new  affections,  forms  new 
purposes,  enjoys  new  hopes  and  pleasures,  and  immediately 
begins  to  lead  a  new  life.  Indeed,  amongst  all  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God,  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all.  Wesley  defines  it  as  "  that  great  change 
which  God  works  in  the  soul  when  he  brings  it  into  life, 
when  he  raises  it  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteous- 
ness. It  is  the  change  wrought  in  the  whole  soul  by  the 
Almighty  Spirit  of  God,  when  it  is  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  when  it  is  rendered  after  the  image  of  God  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness."  "  Regeneration,"  says 
Richard  Watson,  "  is  that  mighty  change  in  man.  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  dominion  which  sin  had 
over  him  in  his  natural  state,  and  which  he  deplores  and 
struggles  against  in  his  penitent  state,  is  broken  and 
abolished  ;  so  that,  with  full  choice  of  will  and  the  energy 
of  right  affections,  he  serves  God  freely,  and  runs  in  the 
way  of  his  commandments." 

The  Holy  Spirit  produces  the  same  unmistakeable  re- 
sults upon  all  ages,  all  conditions  in  life,  all  temperaments, 
without  destroying  the  individual  character,  or  in  any  degree 
disturbing  the  natural  laws  under  which  we  live.  When  the 
Holy  Spirit  renews  the  heart  of  a  man  or  woman  or  child, 
of  one  well  educated  or  unlearned,  of  any  nation,  of  any 
disposition,  impulsive  or  prudent,  the  result  will  be,  the 
production  of  Christian  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance." 
This  blessing  does  not  unsex  a  person,  but  renders  a  man 
more  manly,  and  a  woman  more  gentle.  It  does  not  make 
a  child  precociously  mature,  nor  an  unlearned  man  wise  in 
every  respect;  it  does  not  make  an  Englishman  of  a  Ger- 
man, nor  a  calm  man  of  one  of  a  sanguine  temperament ; 
yet,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  over  the  disturbed  sur- 
face of  the  soul,  and  pours  light  over  its  darkness,  and 
brings  order  out  of  chaos,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact ; 
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and  there  is  also  a  marvellous  harmony  in  the  result.  In 
every  instance,  while  the  child  remains  a  child,  and  the 
individual  character  preserves  its  marked  peculiarities,  we 
are  forced  to  take  knowledge  of  the  person  that  he  has  been 
with  Jesus,  and  that  his  whole  nature  has  been  harmonized 
by  this  contact.  Peter  was  alwa^  s  Peter,  until  he  crowned 
an  apostolic  life  with  martyrdom ;  but  how  signally  was  his 
impetuous  zeal  sanctified,  and  made  to  become  a  minister 
of  grace  to  others,  when  he  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ! "  His  infirmities  of  disposition  were  sometimes  so 
apparent  as  to  occasion  the  rebuke  of  a  fellow-apostle  ;  yet 
Paul  did  not  doubt  the  consecration  of  Peter,  nor  Peter 
suffer  any  abatement  of  love  for  his  "beloved  brother  Paul," 
although  there  were  some  things  which  Paul  had  written, 
according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hard  for  Peter  to 
understand.  But  although  he  might  not  be  able  fully  to 
comprehend  all  the  processes  of  Divine  discipline  and  sanc- 
tification  as  set  forth  in  Paul's  epistles,  still  it  did  not 
prevent  his  growing  in  grace,  and  seeking  to  be  "  found  of 
Christ  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless." 

It  is  an  entire  change.  —  The  mind  is  enlightened. 
Naturally,  man  is  in  a  state  of  darkness. — 1  Cor.  ii.  14 ; 
Eph.  iv.  ]8.  "But  God,"  says  the  Apostle,  "who  com- 
manded the  light,"  etc. — 2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Once  he  loved  sin,  and 
was  always  ready  to  obey  it ;  now  it  is  a  monster  of  ugli- 
ness, the  terror  of  his  soul,  the  object  of  his  loathing  and 
disgust,  and  he  endeavours  to  exemplify  the  apostolic  declara- 
tion.— 1  John  iii.  9.  He  feels  it  his  high  honour  and  un- 
speakable privilege  to  comply  with  that  all-important  and 
tender  request. — Bom.  xii.  1.  Formerly  happiness  was 
sought  in  the  world,  now  it  is  found  in  God.  The  man  s 
nature  exclaims,  addressing  the  Deity,  "  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven,"  etc. — Psa.  lxxiii.  25.  He  finds  there  is  something 
in  mind  that  nothing  less  than  God  can  satisfy,  and  that 
the  key  to  all  true  happiness  is  that  which  opens  the  door 
of  the  heart,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in.  Once 
God  was  dreaded,  as  if  he  were  a  tyrant;  now  he  is  loved  as 
a  father,  and  followed  as  a  guide. — Ezek.  xi.  19-20.  And 
every  view  he  takes  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  of  the 
inexpressible  beauties  of  holiness,  of  the  true  nature  of  vital 
godliness,  and  of  the  pure  glories  of  the  heavenly  state,  at- 
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tracts  the  affections  of  his  heart,  and  will  continue  to  attract 
them,  till  they  are  absorbed  in  intimate  and  everlasting  union 
with  the  God  of  Love.  Once  he  carelessly  neglected  the 
ordinances  of  God's  house,  but  now  he  attends  the  means  of 
grace,  that  he  may  thereby  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his  own 
soul. — Psa.  xxvi.  8.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  read,  if  read 
all  all,  as  a  task;  but  now  the  perusal  of  it  affords  the  mind 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  God  is  recognised  as  its  Author. 
An  infinite  goodness  is  seen  beaming  through  its  every  doc- 
trine and  precept.  Its  statements  are  found  to  be  so  rich 
as  to  resemble  an  inexhaustible  mine,  and  its  promises  so 
consoling  as  to  become  a  continued  solace. — Psa.  xix.  10-11. 
Formerly  he  aimed  at  being  great,  but  now  he  desires  to  be 
good,  the  good  man  being  the  great  man  in  his  estimation. 
Formerly  he  was  the  slave  of  fear,  now  he  enjoys  peace  with 
God.  The  spirit  once  depressed  is  now  buoyant ;  the  feel- 
ings once  earthly  are  now  heavenly,  and  the  mind  that  used 
to  grovel  in  the  dust  now  rises  to  the  skies. — Col.  iii.  1-4. 
Death,  once  looked  upon  as  a  mere  necessary  evil,  is  now 
regarded  as  a  blessed  release. — 1  Cor.  xv.  55-57.  Formerly 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  '  now  he 
seeks  to  diffuse  among  his  ignorant  fellow-men  a  measure 
of  that  light  which  has  illuminated  his  own  mind.  He  feels 
himself  a  debtor  to  infinite  mercy,  and  offers  himself  to  God, 
as  did  Paul. — Rom.  i.  14.  Once  he  was  filled  with  a  fearful 
anticipation  of  coming  wrath  ;  now  he  is  animated  with  the 
prospect  of  inhabiting  one  of  those  many  mansions  in  our 
Father's  house  above,  where  every  scene  is  unclouded,  the 
society  unspotted,  the  employments  uninterrupted,  the  joy 
unceasing  and  eternal,  and  where  his  regenerated  nature 
shall  be  fully  expanded,  and  all  his  capacities  filled  with  the 
everlasting  fruition  of  God. — 1  Pet.  iii.  5. 

It  is  a  Divine  Change. — There  is  no  power,  either  human 
or  angelic,  which  can  change  the  purposes  or  rectify  the  dis- 
positions of  the  heart  of  man.  God  alone  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean,  change  the  sentiments  of  the  mind, 
and  direct  to  other  objects  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Our 
Saviour  says  that  we  must  "  be  born  of  the  Spirit." — John 
iii.  5.  And  he  declares,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit.'' — John  vi.  6.     Here  we  have  a  clear  definition  of 
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the  heavenly,  spiritual  character  of  regeneration,  and  that  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  John  tells  us  "  that  as  many," 
etc.  i.  J  2,  13 ;  Jer.  xxiv.  7 ;  xxxii.  39  ;  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20 ; 
xxxvi.  26,  27  ;  Titus  iii.  4,  6 ;  Eph.  ii.  10. 

The  instrumental  cause  of  Regeneration  is  the  Word  of 
God.—P&n.  cxix.  130  ;  James  i.  18;  1  Pet.  i.  23  ;  Eph.  v.  26  ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  Rom.  x.  17.  "  And  probably  there  never 
will  occur  one  instance  of  regeneration  in  which  the  Word 
of  God,  in  one  form  of  administration  or  another,  will  not 
be  the  instrument  employed." 

It  is  a  conscious   change. — The  preparatory  steps — con- 
viction of  sin  and  sorrow  for  it,  may  be  gradual.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  this  stage  is  a  brief  one.    The  shaft  of  conviction 
pierces  so  truly  that  self  is  slain  outright.    Despairing  of  all 
other  help,  the  soul  at  once  stretches  out  its  hands  to  Christ 
and  cries,  "  Save,.  Lord,  or  I  perish."  No  time  is  lost  in  ap- 
plying for  perilous  shelter  to  refuges  of  lies.     The  pilgrim 
neither  loses  his  foot  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  nor  is  tra- 
panned  into  the  bye-path  to  the  town  of  Legality.     He  ap- 
prehends justly,  and  at  once,  the  terms  of  salvation;  such 
clear  light  shines  upon  the  way  to  the  Cross,  that  he  hies 
thither  forthwith  and  drops  his  burden."  Now,  all  such  con- 
versions are  startling,  sudden,  and  phenomenal.  But  in  other 
instances  this  transition  period  is  more  or  less  protracted. 
With  hesitating  steps,  and  after  devious  wanderings,  the 
sinner  finds  his  Saviour.  Excitement  in  such  cases  is  absent, 
and  fervour  seldom  disturbs  the   smooth  flow   of  feelings 
which  glides  on  like  the  movement  of  a  deep,  clear  river  to 
its  ocean  and  its  rest.     Though  the   exact  moment  of  the 
change  may  be  undatable,  the  man  can  say  :  •'  One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."     It  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others 
while  thus  seeking  to  welcome  and  to  work  with   the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  we  should  never  forget  that  it  is  an  individual 
work,  and  that  by  a  process  varied  by  our  peculiar  moral  con- 
dition, the  Divine  Guest  brings  us  into  entire  harmony  with 
himself.     Everything  besides  is   secondary — the  measures, 
the  agencies,  the   emotions — while  the  primary  thing  is,  to 
submit  the  soul  unto  God  ;  to  receive  the  hallowed  presence 
into  the  temple   voluntarily  consecrated  to  his   service  and 
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cleansed  by  his  own  divine  grace ;  and  to  be  inspired  with 
the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  which  makes  all  labour,  and 
even  suffering,  for  him  a  delight,  and  enthrones  Christ  him- 
self in  the  heart  as  the  supreme  passion  of  the  soul.  What- 
ever may  be  the  protestations,  or  exultant  shouts,  or  over- 
joyous  emotions,  if  Christ  has  not  become  the  true  life  of  the 
soul — if  the  spirit  is  not  ruled  by  him  into  gentleness,  un- 
worldliness,  purity,  and  truthfulness,  and  is  not  inspired  by 
him  with  unselfish  benevolence,  and  with  self-sacrificing 
charity  and  service  for  the  good  of  others — such  persons  have 
not  had  Christ  "  formed  within  them,"  their  souls  and  bodies 
have  not  been  yielded  to  him  as  a  living  sacrifice.  The  great 
unanswerable  testimony  that  one  can  give  of  a  regenerated 
heart  is  a  holy  life.  It  can  neither  be  hushed  nor  questioned. 
It  speaks  above  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  present 
hour  with  eloquent  and  convincing  tones,  and  says,  "  I  have 
found  him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write;" 
while  the  jargon  of  an  irregular  life  and  temper  drowns  the 
most  persistent  declarations  of  a  sanctified  experience,  and 
awakens  distrust  in  simply  verbal  professions  of  godliness. 

It  is  an  indispensable  change.  Gal.  vi.  15.  Its  necessity 
arises  from  (a)  the  total  depravity  of  our  nature.  Some 
writers  speak  much  about  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
deny  the  total  degeneracy  of  man.  The  soul  is  simply  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  you  can  write  on  it  what  you  like  ! 
But  the  evidence  of  our  own  experience,  as  well  as  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  prove  that  the  beautiful  sheet  of 
paper  has  become  soiled ;  that  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
has  become  deteriorated.  See  Rom,  viii.  5-8  ;  Eph.  ii.  2-3  ; 
iv.  18  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  14  ;  John  v.  40  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  (See 
Essay  on  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  pp.  341-348.) 

(6).  The  change  of  which  we  write  is  necessary  to  a  change 
of  conduct.  Life  must  precede  action.  A  Spiritual  act 
necessarily  requires  a  Spiritual  principle.  But  man,  in  his 
unrenewed  state,  is  destitute  of  such  a  principle ;  he  is  said 
to  be  "  lost,"  "  perishing,"  "without  strength,"  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins,"  and  utterly  incapable  of  loving  and 
serving  God.  And  we  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  see 
without  eyes,  to  hear  without  ears,  to  write  without  hands, 
and  to  talk  without  a  tongue,  as  to  expect  an  unregenerated 
man  to  walk  in  God's  statutes,  to  keep  His  commandments 
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and  do  them  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20  ;  John  iii.  3-7.  When  God 
renews  a  man's  nature,  He  writes  His  law  upon  that  man's 
mind  and  He  puts  it  into  his  heart,  causing  him  to  say,  "  It 
is  my  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God." 

(c).  Regeneration  is  necessary  as  a  qualification  for 
heaven.  There  everything  is  holy.  God  is  a  being  of 
unsullied  purity.  Angels  are  clad  in  spotless  holiness.  The 
redeemed  spirits  in  heaven  wear  garments  that  have  been 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  John 
iii.  3-5;  Matt.  v.  8;  Heb.  xii.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  27-  The 
unholy  shall  not  pass  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  It 
would  be  no  heaven  to  them  if  they  could.  The  ways  of 
its  inhabitants  are  not  their  ways.  They  have  no  thought, 
or  pursuit,  or  sentiment,  in  common  with  them.  The  light 
which  lightens  that  bright  land  would  be  to  them  almost  as 
terrible  as  the  outer  darkness.  The  harmony  of  the  golden 
harps  would  be  discord  to  their  ears.  They  would  read  no 
sympathy  in  the  faces  of  the  just  made  perfect,  nor  find 
pleasure  in  their  company.  As  on  earth,  so  in  heaven  :  the 
natural  man  would  not  understand  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
There,  as  here,  they  could  only  be  spiritually  discerned  and 
valued.  %  Men  must  be  prepared  for  that  heavenly  converse 
before  they  can  enjoy  it. 

II. — False  Teaching  on  the  Subject  of 
Regenebation. 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  plainly  taught 
by  the  Tractarians  some  forty  years  ago,  and  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  systems  of  theology  published  by 
their  followers.  A  Ritualistic  clergyman,  holding  in  his 
hand  an  unbaptized  child,  and  addressing  a  number  of  boys 
whom  he  had  instructed,  said  to  them,  "  What  do  I  hold  in 
my  arms  ?"  They  replied,  "  A  little  devil,  Sir."  Having 
let  a  few  drops  of  water  fall  from  his  pretentious 
fingers  on  the  child's  face,  he  said,  "  And  what  do  I  hold 
now  ?"  "  A  little  Christian,  Sir,"  was  the  loud  and  unani- 
mous response.  And  this  is  really  the  doctrine  that  is  being 
taught  in  many  of  the  schools  and  proclaimed  from  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country. 
But  if  this  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  be  true,  is  it 
not  strange  that  our  Saviour,  who  came  into  the  world  to 
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save  the  lost,  never  baptized  a  solitary  individual  ?  And 
was  not  Paul  guilty  of  an  amazing  and  stupendous  error 
when  he  said,  "  I  was  not  sent  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  1  Cor.  i.  14-17.  Annanias  and  Sapphira  were 
both  baptized,  and  so  was  Simon  Magus.  The  two  former 
were  struck  dead  for  their  wickedness,  and  Peter  declared 
that  the  latter  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bonds 
of  iniquity. 

And  the  testimony  of  experience  comes  in,  finally,  to  con- 
firm the  whole.  "  For  where,"  asks  a  living  writer.  "  are  the 
effects  of  that  spiritual  regeneration  which  baptism  is  alleged 
to  convey  ?  Are  they  realized  and  discriminated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  himself  in  the  moment  of  bap- 
tism ?  Is  there  any  adult  who  is  prepared  to  affirm  that 
from  the  instant  of  his  baptism  he  is  sensible  of  a  positive 
acquisition  of  new  light,  and  power,  and  sanctity  ?  Can  we, 
with  any  approximation  to  truth,  select  from  the  population 
of  our  country  those  who  have  been  thus  regenerated,  being 
guided  in  our  selection  by  their  observed  superiority  of  cha- 
racter ?  Are  they  more  honest,  more  virtuous,  more  pure, 
more  devout,  more  generous  than  others  ?  Is  there  any 
conspicuous  mitigation  in  the  quality  of  natural  depravity  in 
those  who  have  been  baptismally  renewed,  and  that,  too,  in 
consequence  of  their  baptismal  grace  ?  Is  there  any  teacher 
who  can  pronounce  at  once  and  with  certainty  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  children  committed  to  his  care  which  of 
them  are  regenerated,  and  which  are  not?  Could  any  one, 
on  the  same  principle,  distinguish  the  felons  in  a  prison,  or 
the  workmen  in  a  manufactory  ?  The  man  must  be  in- 
vincibly obstinate  in  his  adhesion  to  a  favourite  theory  who 
can  maintain  that  the  effects  of  baptism  are  such  as  thus  to 
challenge  and  command  our  recognition.  And  we  shrink  not 
from  the  statement  that  the  moral  condition  of  our  own 
country,  including  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been 
regenerated  by  baptism,  is  such  as  to  evince  the  baselessness 
of  any  pretence  which  connects  moral  and  spiritual  results 
with  the  administration  of  this  ordinance.  This  appeal  to 
results  we  are  justified  in  making,  not  simply  on  the  ground 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  but  because  our  Lord  has  bidden 
us  to  test  both  men  and  doctrines  by  their  fruits.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  reason  why  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  not  more 
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palpably  effective,  is  to  be  found  in  the  widespread  neglect  to 
cultivate  the  baptismal  grace,  we  are  constrained  to  reply 
that  the  grace  here  spoken  of  is  an  assumption  which 
has  not  yet  been  established,  and  that  a  grace  is  in- 
conceivable, which,  while  possessing  all  the  properties 
which  Dr.  Pusey  ascribes  to  this,  does  not  stimulate 
and  incite  to  its  own  culture  and  preservation.  An  in- 
ternal grace,  which  neither  impels  to  holiness  nor  restrains 
from  sin,  which  is  neither  matter  of  consciousness  as  a  prin- 
ciple, nor  of  observation  as  an  active  and  fruitful  energy,  is 
a  phantom  created  by  a  theology  which  has  substituted  for  a 
*  reasonable  service  '  the  opus  operatum  of  priestcraft.  And 
as  we  cannot  but  regard  with  undissembled  sorrow  and 
apprehension  the  diffusion  of  such  a  theology  in  our  country 
as  a  retrogression  towards  that  darkness  and  bondage  from 
which  the  Eeformation  delivered  us,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the  reaction  is  professedly 
based,  convinced  that  while  baptism,  like  circumcision,  is  a 
Divine  ordinance,  it  is  true  of  both,  and  of  both  equally,  that 
in  themselves  they  '  avail  nothing — but  a  new  creature.' " 

Dr.  Pusey,  quoting  John  iii.  5,  "Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
except  *h  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  contends  that  the  words 
"  of  water"  teaches  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
Indeed,  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  show  that  a  large 
majority  of  commentators,  as  he  says,  "  fifteen  centuries  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,"  apply  the  Lord's  words  to  baptism 
as  the  external  instrument  of  regeneration.  "  One  may  argue," 
he  thinks,  "  that  our  Saviour  added  the  words,  '  of  water,' 
with  a  view  that  his  Church  should  thence  learn  the  truth 
which  she  has  transmitted,  that  *  regeneration  '  is  the  gift 
of  God,  bestowed  by  him,  in  this  life,  in  baptism  only. 
Indeed,  the  opposite  exposition,  invented  by  the  Swiss 
teachers,  was  so  manifestly  a  mere  weapon  by  which  to  de- 
molish a  Papal  argument  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, that  it  is  hardly  worth  commenting  upon  ;  but  that  no 
error  ever  stops  at  its  first  stage."  But,  as  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Bedford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  says,  "  It  is  unfair  to  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  the  argument,  in  a  discussion  of  this  passage,  on 
the  application  of  the  words,  *  of  water,'  to  baptism.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  only  possible  reference  of  water  in 
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such  a  connection  must  be  to  baptism,  or  at  least,  to  ablu- 
tion. The  real  gist  of  the  controversy  must  be  sought  in 
the  relative  position,  logically  considered,  of  '  water '  and 
'spirit.'  Did  the  Lord  mean  that  a  b  ir  ih  of  water  was,  in 
any  sense,  distinct  from  a  birth  of  the  Spirit  ?  "  Surely, 
on  that  point,  the  language  is  decisive,  the  two  words, 
1  water'  and  'spirit]  being  governed  by  one  preposition,  of 
water  and  the  Spirit.  Admitting  that  a  reference  is  made 
to  baptism  in  the  term,  '  water]  and  that,  had  it  been  used 
by  itself,  the  meaning  would  have  been  '  except  a  man  be 
baptized,'  certainly  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  whole 
expression  will  be,  that  'water'  simply  denotes  the  fact  of 
baptism,  and  '  Spirit '  describes  the  real  nature  of  the  bap- 
tism ;  not  that  'water*  and  'Spirit'  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  level  as  two  constituents  in  one  act.*'  Pusey  says, 
"  If  the  Lord  did  not  mean  baptismal  regeneration,  why  did 
He  use  words  which  could  be  so  interpreted,  and  have  been 
so  interpreted,  by  the  Church?  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  asked,  if  the  Lord  did  mean  baptismal  regeneration,  why 
did  He,  in  teaching  a  Pharisee  how  he  should  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  so  pointedly  insist  on  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  new  birth,  so  much  so  that,  in  repeating  His 
doctrine,  He  omits  altogether  all  reference  to  baptism,  and 
speaks  of  the  birth  as  of  the  Spirit  alone  ?  Is  it  not,  then, 
much  more  consistent  with  the  whole  conversation  to  take 
the  words  '  of  water '  as  denoting  the  fact  and  degree  of 
change,  namely,  such  as  washing  in  baptism  represents  a  com- 
plete renewal  of  the  man  ;  and  the  words,  '  of  Spirit,'  as 
denoting  the  kind  and  cause  of  the  change  ;  that  is,  that  it 
is  a  change  of  the  spirit  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  Gol  ?  Then 
the  whole  would  be  interpreted  thus :  '  Except  a  man  be 
thoroughly  changed,  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  he  could  be  baptised, 
as  a  sign  of  that  change,  (as  a  proselyte  would  be  baptised, 
as  a  sign  of  his  change,)  "  &c. — Apostolic  Christianity. 

Mere  outward  morality  does  not  constitute  regeneration. 
You  shall  take  two  mini  who  appear  exactly  alike  to  the  eye 
observer.  They  may  do  precisely  the  same  things  to  their 
outward  form,  and  have  the  same  aspect  of  social  goodness, 
and  yet  the  one  shall  act  from  the  impulse  of  a  new  life, 
which  has  no  existence  in  the  other  at  all.  The  one  shall  do 
everything  unto  God,  the  other  may  never  think  of  his  ob- 
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ligation  to  G-od.  The  one  shall  maintain  intercourse  with 
Christ  as  the  object  of  his  love  and  the  source  of  his  joy  ; 
the  other  may  be  ignorant  of  Christ  as  his  Sayiour,  and  care- 
lessly reject  his  redemption.  Both  may  appear  to  be 
equally  useful  and  attractive  to  the  world,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  essential  difference  between  them,  namely,  the  pre- 
sence in  the  one  and  the  absence  in  the  other,  of  a  religious, 
spiritual,  and  divine  life,  the  excellence  of  the  first  comes  to 
holiness,  while  that  of  the  second  is  nothing  but  virtue.  The 
man  may  live  soberly  and  righteously,  but  he  does  not  live 
godly  in  the  present  evil  world. — The  late  Dr.  Binney. 


-+&*• 


FACTS    AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(553.)  Dr.  Chalmers  on  Methodist  Doctrine. — The  secret  of  the 
progress  of  Methodism  is  its  statement  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  of  con- 
version. To  this  all  its  means  and  agencies  are  supplementary,  and 
without  this  they  would  lose  their  efficiency.  It  calls  on  every 
man  for  a  present  decision,  and  offers  him  a  present  salvation.  Its 
influence  arises  from  the  fact  that  every  one  who  seeks  a  present 
salvation  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  who  seeks  as  Methodism 
direct!,  finds  what  he  seeks.  It  is  not  true  that  Methodism  directs 
"  its  teachings  to  the  feelings."  It  addresses  the  man,  on  subjects 
of  infinite  importance  to  him.  It  addresses  him  with  arguments 
for  repentance  and  a  holy  life.  If  those  arguments  are  affecting, 
they  are  no  less  arguments  addressed  to  the  understanding.  It  is 
stupid  to  say  it  aims  to  produce  emotional  effects.  It  aims 
to  enlighten  the  sinner's  reason,  to  awaken  his  conscience, 
to  bring  him  to  a  decision.  Its  aims  to  bring  him  to  God 
for  pardon  and  regeneration.  As  to  the  emotional  accompani- 
ments of  conversion,  Methodism  does  not  trouble  herself  about 
them ;  she  does  not  presume  to  dictate  either  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  human  heart  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  She  does 
not,  like  some,  avoid  those  doctrines  which  are  powerful  to  save. 
She  deals  wholly  in  them.  She  does  not,  like  some,  tell  people 
that  they  have  infinite  reason  to  be  in  earnest,  but  must  not  be  in 
earnest.  She  tells  them  they  must  be  earnest,  because  there  is 
infinite  reason  for  being  so,  but  refuses  to  consider  the  power  of 
mere  emotion  as  any  test  of  the  genuineness  of  conversion.  Some 
do  not  like  feeling  in  religious  experience.  In  a  sense,  religion  is 
all  feeling,  but  none  the  less  rational,  none  the  less  in  the  head  as 
well  as  the  heart,  on  that  account.  Faith,  love  and  hope,  humility, 
benevolence,  resignation,  consecration,  are  feelings  ;  but  they  are 
also  thoughts.    Religion  is  emotional  thought  and  endeavour. 
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(554.)  Difference  between  Justification  and  Regeneration. — Gospel 
salvation  consists  of  two  acts,  identical,  inde9d,  in  point  of  time, 
but  distinct  in  nature  and  successive  in  our  conception  of  them — 
namely,  justification  or  pardon  for  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  and  regenera- 
tion, or  a  deliverance  from  its  power.  Sin,  according  to  its  teach- 
ing, consists,  not  in  guilt  alone,  not  in  liability  to  punishment  alone, 
but  also  in  a  subjection  to  its  power,  a  subjection  to  "  the  carnal 
mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,"  so  that  the  good  which  a  man 
would  do  he  does  not,  and  the  evil  which  he  would  not  that  he 
does.  This  whole  state  of  subjection  to  the  dominion  of  sin  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  Romans  vii.  To  effect  the  sinner's  salvation, 
then,  not  only  must  the  guilt  of  sin  be  pardoned,  but  the  power  of 
sin  must  be  broken ;  not  only  must  the  ransom  price  be  paid,  but 
the  victim  must  be  forcibly  wrested  from  the  hands  of  his  captors ; 
and  it  is  as  accomplishing  both  these  ends  that  Christ  is  presented 
to  the  world  as  its  Saviour.  By  the  atoning  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice 
He  cancels  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  by  the  renewing  influence  of  his 
Spirit  He  abolishes  its  power. 

(555  )  Emotional  Religion. — A  late  writer  gives  as  one  reason 
for  the  progress  of  Methodism,  that  it  assigns  the  emotional  its 
true  place.  And  he  spoke  wisely.  "  It  is  not  thinking  that  makes 
a  man  good,"  said  Adam  Bede,  "  it  is  feeling."  Yet  we  are  be- 
coming ashamed  of  real,  hearty,  gushing  feeling,  and  more  and 
more  the  absurd  aphorism,  "  Christianity  is  not  feeling,  it  is  prin- 
ciple," gains  credence.  It  will  always  be  popular  where  godliness 
rules.  "  A  gentleman,"  said  Bishop  Doane, "  conceals  his  feelings." 
Then  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  gentleman,  for  he  wept,  groaned,  cried, 
and  rejoiced.  Then  Paul,  who  fell  on  the  necks  of  his  brethren, 
was  not  a  gentleman.  Then  Christianity  is  not  a  genteel 
religion  ! 

(556.)  A  Religion  of  Forms. — Robert  Hall  says :  "  A  readiness 
to  acquiesce  in  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  to  the 
neglect  of  that  truth  which  sanctifies  the  church,  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  errors  to  which  man  can  be  exposed.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  more  are  ruined  by  embracing  some  counterfeit,  instead 
of  the  true,  than  by  the  rejection  of  true  and  false  altogether." 

(557.)  The  heart  must  be  made  clean. — The  affections  are  the 
deeply  buried  loves  of  the  heart,  dwelling  down  deep  in  the  soul, 
and  it  is  this  entire  sentiment  of  the  soul,  this  drive-wheel  of  the 
entire  being,  that  wants  to  be  made  clean.  There  is  in  China  a 
Buddists'  temple,  built  of  brick,  and  upon  the  face  of  every  brick 
is  moulded  a  face  representing  Buddah  himself,  pressed  into  the 
yielding  clay,  and  burned  in  a  furnace  ;  the  image  became  fixed  and 
unyielding  as  stone.  The  bricks  were  put  into  the  great  walls  of 
the  temple,  and  every  brick  seemed  to  be  looking  out  over  the  land 
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to  descry  the  evil  and  the  good.  But  not  only  the  external  face 
was  there,  but  on  the  reverse  also,  so  that  the  part  upon  which 
mortal  eye  never  more  could  look,  bore  also  the  sacred  symbol  of 
the  venerated  deity.  So  should,  and  so  must  the  hearts  of  believers 
be  made  clean,  just  as  G-od  desired  to  make  them,  and  when  melted 
in  the  crucble  of  consecration,  receive  the  stamp  of  his  own 
glorious  image,  and  go  forth  transformed,  evermore  to  walk  the 
earth  in  His  similitude,  until  at  last  we  awake  in  His  likeness,  and 
see  Him  as  He  is. 

(558).  Diversity  of  Spiritual  operations. — Variety  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  God's  works,  both  in  nature  and  grace ;  and 
diversity  in  manifestations  of  grace  may  arise  from  diversify  in 
nature.  In  the  loading  qualities  by  which  one  man  rises  above  his 
fellows  in  the  business  of  life,  we  recognize  the  "  forming  hand  " 
of  his  Omnipotent  Maker ;  and  when  these  qualities  are  all 
hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  life,  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  their  possessor  rises  at  once  to  the  loftiest  position  that 
man  can  occupy.  But  religion  has  no  stereotype  from  which  it 
works.  In  the  exercise  of  its  heaven-born  power  it  destroys 
nothing  but  sin  in  the  soul.  It  leaves  our  temperaments  and  tastes, 
only  influencing  and  employing  them  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
of  all. 

(5J59).  A  new  heart  necessary. — A  new  creation  is  demanded  to 
secure  a  hope  in  an  endless  life.  Not  for  this  world  nor  the  next 
are  we  ready,  until  the  new  creation  takes  place.  A  clean  heart 
is  obtained  by  believing  entirely  in  Christ  as  a  present  and  an 
eternal  Saviour.  We  must  come,  as  at  the  first,  just  as  we  are, 
with  all  the  sins  and  mistakes  and  errors  of  a  past  life,  and  give  all 
up  to  Christ,  believing  for  the  new  creation — a  clean  heart.  And 
let  none  be  deceived  that  because  they  have  once  possessed  this 
blessing  that  they  must  therefore  always  have  it.  For  from  the 
very  gate  of  heaven  a  road  turns  back  to  hell.  But  upward,  mount 
upward,  higher  and  still  higher  as  the  years  advance,  adding  glory 
unto  glory,  till  in  heaven  we  take  our  place,  till  there  we  cast 
our  crowns  before  our  precious  Saviour,  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and 
praise. 

(560).  The  greatness  of  the  change. — A  lady,  in  speaking  of  the 
happy  change  in  the  family  circle  since  her  conversion,  remarked, 
"  Everything  in  our  little  house  appears  singularly  changed  ;  even 
the  fire  burns  more  brightly  and  the  candle  gives  a  clearer  light. 
Truly,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  all  things  have  become  new." 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  Wesleyan,  describing  his  feeling 
at  the  moment  of  conversion,  says,  "  The  change  which  I  had  now 
undergone  was  as  much  a  matter  of  personal  consciousness  as  the 
removal  of  an  intolerable  burden  that  was  sinking  me  into  the 
earth.     I  could  no  more  doubt  of  my  acceptance  with  God  than  of 
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my  own  existence ;  and  love  to  God,  in  return  for  so  great  and 
undeserved  a  benefit,  sprang  up  within  me,  with  a  train  of  spiritual 
and  heavenly  affections." 

A  missionary  in  India,  meeting  one  day  with  a  native  Christian 
woman,  one  of  his  own  flock,  asked  her  how  she  felt.  "  Happy  ! 
happy  !"  she  answered.  "  I  have  Christ  here"  laying  her  hand  on 
the  Bengalee  Bible,  ''  and  Christ  here,"  pressing  it  to  her  heart, 
"  and  Christ  there,"  pointing  towards  heaven.  Happy,  indeed, 
was  she,  for  to  whatever  part  of  the  universe  she  was  removed, 
she  was  sure  of  having  Christ  with  her. 

(561.)  Our  Spiritual  Birthday. — While  some  persons  remember 
the  hour  and  can  point  to  the  spot  (as  did  the  Rev.  T.  Jackson) 
when  the  great  change  took  place,  others  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
exact  moment  when  they  passed  from  darkness  to  light.  Suppose 
you  are  walking  through  the  streets,  and,  meeting  an  old  woman, 
should  say  to  her,  "  How  are  you  ?"  She  would,  perhaps,  reply, 
"  Very  well,  for  my  age."  You  would  say,  "  How  old  are  you?" 
The  answer  might  be,  "  Near  upon  eighty ;  but  I  don't  recollect." 
"  When  were  you  born  ?''  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  day  it  was 
on."  Then,  supposing  you  should  say  to  the  good  old  woman, 
"  You  are  not  alive,"  what  would  be  her  reply  ?  She  would  say, 
"  Get  away  with  your  impudence,  young  man."  Now,  the  argu- 
ment is  the  same  as  to  conversion.  You  may  be  living  in  faith, 
and  be  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  you  may 
not  be  able  to  say  at  what  hour  you  passed  the  confines  of  death 
and  came  to  the  realms  of  light. 

(562J  A  Divine  Change  Needed. — Examining  the  sun-dial,  to 
ascertain  if  the  clocks  were  right,  Gotthold  said  to  himself,  "  Dials 
are  no  doubt  most  ingenious  contrivances;  but,  however  ingenious, 
they  are  of  no  use  when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  It  is  the  same 
with  us.  Destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  quickening 
and  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we,  too,  whatever 
be  our  natural  gifts  and  talents,  are  good  for  nothing." 

(o( '>.'».)  The  Negro's  Experience. — Some  time  ago,  a  coloured 
church  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  leader  of  the  meeting  opened  the  service  by  devotion  and 
prayer — prayer  partly  expressed  in  words,  sighs,  tears,  and  groans. 
When  prayer  was  finished,  he  arose  and  said,  "I  have  felt  better, 
and  I  have  felt  worse,  but  I  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Now, 
if  any  of  you  wish  to  say  anything,  rise  and  tell  it  at  once."  An 
old  negro  rose  first  and  said,  "  1  thank  God  because  He  has  given 
me  four  eyes,  two  here  (in  his  head),  to  see  th9  things  of  this 
world,  and  two  here  (in  his  heart),  to  see  the  things  of  the  king- 
dom of  Massa  Jesus.  These  two  (in  his  head)  are  getting  dim  and 
going  out,  but  these  two  (in  his  heart),  are  becoming  sharper  and 
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keener  to  see  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Massa  Jesus."  An 
old  negress  next  arose  and  said,  with  considerable  earnestness,  "  I 
have  put  my  hand  to  the  Gospel  plough,  I  have  turned  my  back 
upon  the  world,  and  my  face  is  towards  the  kingdom  of  Massa 
Jesus." 

^  (564.)  Conversion,  not  Madness — The  Rev.  G.  Belham,  Primi- 
tive Methodist,  says,  that  when  he  was  converted  everything 
looked  new  ;  he  leaped  and  danced  for  joy  ;  he  ran  home,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  shouted,  "  Mother,  mother,  God  has  pardoned  me 
my  sins,  and  /  am  fit  to  die."  He  says,  "  My  mother  was  alarmed. 
She  hung  upon  my  neck  and  said,  l  My  dear  bay,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  do  ?'  She  then  called  in  the  neighbours  and  said, 
'  These  Methodists  have  turned  my  poor  boy's  brains ;  he  is  raving 
mad.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?'  And  would  have  the  people  get  me 
to  bed.  I  have  reason  to  believe  every  one  of  them  also  thought 
me  mad.  I  proceeded,  saying,  '  My  sins  are  forgiven.'  '  0/  said 
one,  '  his  head  is  turned.'  I  said,  '  My  heart  is  turned.' "  But  this 
they  did  not  understand,  and,  to  please  them,  he  went  to  bed,  and 
held  his  peace,  but  praised  God  in  his  heart. 

{565.)  Practical  Christianity. — Dr.  Waterland  says : — "  It  is  the 
purity  of  the  gospel  which  is  so  hard  of  digestion,  and  one  moral 
commandment  is  a  greater  stumbling  block  than  many  evils."  To 
a  young  infidel  who  was  scoffing  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the 
misconduct  of  some  of  its  professors,  Dr.  Mason  once  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  know  an  uproar  to  be  made  because  an  infidel  went  astray 
from  the  paths  of  morality  ?" 

The  infidel  admitted  that  he  had  not. 

"  Then  don't  you  see,"  asked  Dr.  Mason,  "  that  by  expecting  the 
professors  of  Christianity  to  be  holy,  you  admit  it  to  be  a  holy  re- 
ligion, and  thus  pay  it  the  highest  compliment  in  your  power  ?" 
The  young  man  was  silent. 

(566.)  All  given  up  for  Christ. — "  How  comes  this,  dear  friend," 
we  asked,  "  that  your  testimony  is  so  opposed  to  what  you  bore 
nine  months  ago  ?" 

"  That  is  easily  explained,"  said  he.  "  I  lately  read  of  a  child 
being  asked  if  she  had  a  soul,  and  she  replied,  <  No,  sir.'  '  No  soul, 
my  child  ?'     '  No,  sir,  I  had  one,  but  I  gave  it  to  Jesus  ?'  " 

(567.)  Heart  Idols. — A  young  Christian  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
on  being  taken  ill,  was  told  she  must  soon  pass  into  eternity.  She 
was  asked  whether  she  had  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  not  ; 
all  is  darkness.*'  After  a  time,  she  desired  her  little  charge  (she 
was  a  nurse)  to  be  brought  to  her.     She  took  it  up,  and  said — 

"  The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  Thee." 
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She  just  kissed  that  child,  put  it  away,  and  never  asked  for  it 
again.  That  child  had  been  taking  the  place  of  Christ  in  her 
heart.  She  died  full  of  joy  in  Christ,  and  now  rests  in  his  bosom. 
Is  there  anything  clung  to  that  is  hindering  your  communion  ? 

(568.)  Gaiety  of  Dress — Peter  Chaundy,  a  converted  Hindoo, 
jealous  of  too  great  stress  being  laid  upon  externals,  had  a  favourite 
saying,  "  It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  dress,  that  is  to  be  changed." 
But,  then,  "If  the  bird  be  killed,"  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "the 
feathers  will  fly."  Professor  Birks  says  "  The  inventions  and 
devices  of  fashion,  whether  in  modern  Paris  or  ancient  Jerusalem, 
however  trivial  and  transitory,  are  all  noted  in  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance,  and  have  moral  results,  for  good  and  evil,  that 
endure  for  ever.  Nothing  is  trivial  by  which  God  may  be  glori- 
fied, or  by  which  His  name  is  blasphemed,  and  souls  endangered 
and  ruined.  A  sad  and  humbling  change  will  soon  come  over  this 
scene  of  wanton  pride  and  costly  extravagance."  Two  very  gaily 
dressed  ladies,  being  in  company  with  a  clergyman,  on  his  being 
informed  that  they  were  professed  Christians,  were  kindly,  but 
very  solemnly  reproved  by  him  for  their  extravagance  in  dress. 
He  reminded  them  that  God  had  commanded  that  "  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety ; 
not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
(which  becometn  women  professing  godliness)  with  good  works ; 
whose  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  the  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let 
it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  is  of  great  price."  They  were  somewhat  offended,  and, 
with  the  hope  of  quieting  their  consciences,  went  to  another  clergy- 
man, and  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  the 
wearing  of  feathers  in  their  hats,  with  artificial  flowers,  &c.  He 
gravely  replied, 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  feathers  &ndJloioers.  If  you  have  in  your 
hearts  the  ridiculous  vanity  to  wish  to  be  thought  pretty,  you  may 
as  well  hang  out  the  sign,  and  let  every  one  know  what  is  your 
ruling  passion." 

A  minister,  some  time  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  newly  married,  and  who  was  attired  in  the  modern 
fashion,  with  bare  arms.  After  the  usual  compliments,  he  fami- 
liarly said — 

"  I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  husband,  Madam  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  she,  "  and  a  good  man,  too." 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  say  about  his  goodness,"  added  the 
minister,  rather  bluntly,  "  for  my  Bible  teaches  me  that  a  good 
man  should  clothe  his  wife,  but  he  aUows  you  to  go  half  naked." 

A  few  months  ago,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  preaching  to  a  fashionable  congregation,  on  the  subject 
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of  wordly  conformity  and  dress,  turned  to  the  mothers  present  and 
said — "  You  look  upon  your  daughters  as  if  they  were  merchandise, 
and  dress  them  out  to  attract  notice.  You  take  them  to  a  party 
as  if  you  were  taking  them  to  the  market,  and  you  also  seem  to 
think  that  the  more  of  the  article  that  is  seen  the  better." 

Rowland  Hill  somewhere  tells  us  of  a  wordly  professor  who 
went  to  a  horse-race ;  and  when  his  minister,  hearing  of  it,  remon- 
strated with  him,  he  said,  "  He  only  went  to  see  the  vanity  of  it." 
To  which  the  good  man  replied,  "  The  Scripture  says,  '  turn  away 
mine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity.' " 

(569.)    Christians    Dancing. — "  Mr.   "W. ,"    said   a    young 

woman,  who  had  been  for  years  troubled  about  her  soul,  and 
unable  to  find  Christ,  "  Can  a  person  be  a  Christian  and  dance  ?" 

He  said,  "  Yes ;  but  you  can't.  To  bargain  with  Christ  won't 
do." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  would  like  to  be  a  Christian  if  I  could 
dance." 

"  You  cannot ;  you  cannot  make  a  bargain  with  Jesus  Christ. 
I  see  the  difficulty  in  your  way  now ;  you  want  to  go  on  in  a  course 
you  feel  to  be  inconsistent  with  Christian  life." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp  was  once  asked  by  a  member  of  his  Church 
whether  he  thought  it  right  to  engage  in  dancing  ?  His  reply 
was,  "  I  should  think  that  those  who  are  out  of  Christ  should  have 
no  heart  to  dance,  and  those  who  are  in  Christ  have  enough  else 
to  do." 

(570.)  Card  Playing  Christians  — "  Is  there  any  hurt  in  playing 
cards  ?"  asked  a  good  lady  the  other  day. 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  a  great  many  people  to  be  hurt  by  it,"  was 
the  reply.  But  that  was  not  the  way  for  a  Christian  to  ask  the 
question.  It  should  have  been,  "  Is  there  any  good  in  playing 
cards  ?"  It  argues  a  low  state  of  spirituality  to  be  simply  avoiding 
harm.  All  doubtful  questions  ought  to  be  put  in  this  way,  Is  there 
any  good  in  this  ?  And  let  it  be  remembered  things  are  good  or 
bad  to  us  according  as  they  affect  us.  This  principle  applies  to  all 
questionable  practices.  Give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  safe 
side. 

(571.)  The  Pleasure-seeker  converted. — A  gentleman,  some  time 
ago,  said,  "Until  the  Methodists  spoiled  him,  Thomas  Walker 
could  sing  as  good  a  song,  tell  as  merry  a  tale,  and  trip  as  well  in 
the  dance ;  indeed,  he  was  as  pleasant  a  fellow  as  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours. But  religion  has  spoiled  him."  And  if  religion  does  not 
lead  a  person  to  relinquish  the  pleasures  of  this  vain  world,  the 
pleasure  of  the  world  will  soon  spoil  that  person's  religion. 

(572.)  Lived  it  Down. — An  honest  blacksmith  was  once  grossly 
insulted,  and  his  character  infamously  defamed.  Friends  advised 
him  to  seek  redress  by  means  of  the  law,  but  to  one  and  all  he 
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replied,  "  No ;  I  will  go  to  my  forge,  and  there  in  six  months  I 
shall  have  worked  out  such  a  character  and  earned  such  a  name 
as  all  the  judges,  law  courts,  and  lawyers  in  the  world  could  never 
give  me." 

He  was  right.  It  is  by  honest  labour,  industrious  toil,  manly 
courage,  and  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  that  we  assert  our  true 
dignity,  and  prove  our  truth,  honesty,  and  respectability. 

(573.)  Religion  and  Morality. — There  is  no  morality  without 
Religion,  and  no  religion  without  morality.  "  This  is  the  love  of 
God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments."  He  who  loves  God,  keeps 
the  commandments  in  principle.  He  who  keeps  the  command- 
ments, loves  God  in  action.  Love  is  obedience  in  the  heart. 
Obedience  is  love  in  the  Life.  Morality  is  religion  in  practice, 
Religion  is  morality  in  principle.  "  They  appear  to  love  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,"  said  a  young  clergyman,  in  a  familiar  conver- 
sation -:vith  his  reverend  instructor,  President  Dwight,  thirty-two 
years  ago. 

"  And  do  they  love  the  duties  of  it  also  ?"  asked  the  President, 
with  a  significancy  that  has  not  been  forgotten. 

"  Beware  of  Antinomianism,''  was  the  emphatic  warning  given 
on  his  death-bed  by  the  late  Mr.  Harington  Evans,  to  one  who  was 
inquiring  if  he  had  any  parting  directions  for  her. 

"  Do  you  mean  by  that,"  rejoined  the  inquirer,  "  a  resting  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  without  watchfulness  of  the  walk  before 
God  ?" 

u  I  do,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  all  that  religion  is  a  fallacy." 

(574).  Shawandiax,  the  converted  Indian. — "  I  understand,"  said 
this  chief  to  a  congregation  which  he  was  called  to  address  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  year  1837,  "  that  many  of  you  are  disappointed 
because  I  have  not  brought  my  Indian  dress  with   me.     Perhaps 
if  I  had  it  on  you  would  be  afraid  of  me.     Do  you  wish  to  know 
how  I  dressed  when  I  was  a  pagan  Indian  ?     I  will  tell  you.     My 
face  was  covered  with  red  paint,  I  stuck  feathers  in  my  hair,  I 
wore  a  blanket  and  leggings,  I  had  silver  ornaments  on  my  breast, 
a  rifle  on  my  shoulder,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  my  belt. 
That  was  my  dress  then.     Now,  do  you  wish  to  know  why  I  wear 
:t  no  longer  ?     You  will  find  the  cause  in  second  of  Corinthians, 
fifth  chapter  and  seventh  verse,  '  Therefore,  if  any  man,'  &c.  When 
1  became  a  Christian,  feathers  and  paint  done  away :  I  gave  my 
silver  ornaments  to  the  mission  cause  ;  scalping  knife  done  away, 
tomahawk  done  away  :  that  my  tomahawk  now,"  said  he,  holding 
up  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  his 
native  language.  "  Blanket  done  away."  "  Behold  !"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  manner  in  which  simplicity  and   dignity  of  character  were 
combined,  ''  Behold  all  things  are  become  new." 
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(575).  The  Abyssinian  convert. — An  Abyssinian  woman,  the  wife 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  accompanied  her  husband  from 
Abyssinia  in  a  journey  of  eighty  days,  under  circumstances  of 
great  personal  danger.  They  presented  themselves  in  much  distress 
at  the  gate  of  the  Consulate  in  Cairo,  where  I  was  residing  through 
the  kindness  of  the  British  Consul.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  I 
observed  that  she  withdrew  into  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  and 
shrouding  her  dark  visage  in  her  mantle,  occupied  herself  for  a 
long  time  in  private  devotion.  For  three  months  she  daily 
employed,  in  this  manner,  about  two  hours.  Finding,  on 
my  second  visit  to  Cairo,  that  she  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  mind  under  the  prospect  of 
death,  a  conversation  passed  between  us,  which  was  to  me  very 
affecting  and  highly  interesting. 

"  What  is  the  ground  of  your  hope  before  God  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  no  other  hope,"  she  replied,  il  but  in  Jesus  Christ." 

11  Do  you  place  any  dependance  on  any  righteousness  of  your 
own?" 

"No." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  repeat  so  many  prayers  to  Christ  ?'' 

"  How  else,"  she  answered  with  feeling, tf  can  I  show  my  love 
towards  Him  ?" 

Doubtless,  this  Christian  woman  was  preparing,  under  Divine 
teaching,  for  that  happiness  which  she  now  enjoys  in  beholding 
Hinj  face  to  face. — Rev.  W-  Jowett. 

(576).  Liberality  a  proof  of  Conversion. — That  renowned  phil- 
anthropist, Evan  Pierce,  Esq.,,  M.D.,  late  Mayor  of  Denbigh, 
recently  said  at  at  a  public  meeting,  "  I  know  that  Jacob  in  raising 
the  pillar  at  Bethel  made  a  vow  to  give  one-tenth  of  all  he  had 
to  God  (Genesis  xxviii.  22.)  Now,  if  all  denominations  were  to 
make  a  vow  to  give  to  the  cause  of  God  one  hundredth  part  of 
what  is  spent  foolishly  and  extravagantly,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
every  chapel  would  be  free  from  debt,  and  the  ministers  would  be 
paid  more  liberally  and  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  position 
befitting  their  high  calling.  Some  time  ago  I  received  a  very  good 
lesson  from  a  poor  woman  in  chapel — a  lesson  which  has  ever  since 
been  stereotyped  on  my  mind.  I  noticed  this  woman  in  chapel 
regularly,  with  a  number  of  children  very  poorly  but  tidily  dressed, 
and  I  remarked  that  they  all  invariably  gave  something  in  the 
collection.  I  found  out  that  her  husband  was  a  navvy  in  very 
delicate  health  ;  that  she  had  eight  or  nine  children,  and  that  they 
received  nothing  from  the  parish  to  assist  in  supporting  them,  i 
was  so  pleased  with  them  that  I  called  and  asked  the  mother  how 
she  managed  to  afford  to  give  so  much  in  chapel.  She  replied  that 
they  lived  very  plainly,  that  she  never  allowed  the  children  to 
spend  any  money  upon  cakes  or  sweets,  or  to  go  to  any  place  of 
amusement.    When  they  received  a  half-penny  or  a  penny  from 
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any  one  they  always  put  it  by  for  the  collection.  Nor  did  they  ever 
ask  their  mother  to  allow  them  to  spend  it  in  going  to  a  place  of 
amusement,  or  to  buy  sweets.  She  also  told  me  that  if  they  had 
not  a  copper  on  Saturday  they  never  failed  to  remind  her  to  get 
them  some  coppers  ready  for  Sunday. 

(577.)  A  Hearer. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine  mentions  a  fact  which 
may  afford  a  very  useful  hint  to  every  hearer  of  the  Gospel.  A. 
person  who  had  been  to  public  worship,  having  returned  home 
perhaps  somewhat  sooner  than  usual,  was  asked,  by  another  member 
of  the  family  who  had  not  been  there,  "  Is  all  done  ?" 
"  No  !"  replied  he,  '•  all  is  said,  but  all  is  not  done  !" 
How  little  is  commonly  done  of  all  that  is  heard  !  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

(578.)  A  Good  Conscience. — An  Indian,  being  among  his  white 
neighbours,  asked  for  a  little  tobacco,  and  one  of  them,  having 
some  loose  in  his  pocket,  gave  him  a  handful.  The  day  following 
the  Indian  came  back,  and  inquired  for  the  donor,  saying  he  had 
found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  among  the  tobacco.  Being  told  that, 
as  it  had  been  given  to  him,  he  might  as  well  keep  it,  he  answered, 
pointing  to  his  breast,  u  I  got  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man  here  ; 
and  the  good  man  say  it  is  not  mine,  I  must  return  it  to  the  owner  *, 
the  bad  man  say,  '  Why  he  gave  it  to  you,  and  it  is  your  own 
now;'  the  good  man  say,  '  That's  not  right,  the  tobacco  is  yours, 
not  the  money.'  The  bad  man  say,  '  Never  mind,  you  got  it,  go 
buy  some  dram;'  the  good  man  say,  '  No,  no,  you  must  not  do 
so  ;'  so  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  to  go  to  sleep  ;  but  the 
good  man  and  the  bad  man  keep  talking  all  night,  and  trouble 
me  ;  and  now  1  bring  the  money  back  I  feel  glad." 

(579.)  Unconscious  Influences. — It  is  related  that  when  Thor- 
waldsen  returned  to  his  native  land  with  those  wonderful  marbles 
which  have  made  his  name  immortal,  chiseled  with  patient  toil 
and  glowiug  aspiration  during  his  studies  in  Italy,  the  servants  who 
opened  them  scattered  upon  the  ground  the  straw  in  which  they 
were  packed.  The  next  summer,  flowers  from  the  gardens  of  Home 
were  blossoming  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen  irom  the  seeds  thus 
accidentally  planted.  The  genius  that  wrought  grandly  in  marble 
had  unconsciously  planted  by  the  wayside.  Reader,  do  weeds  or 
rare  flowers  blossom  from  your  accidental  sowiDg  ? 

(580).  Unworthy  of  Heaven,  unfit  for  Hell. — That  famous 
American  preacher,  the  late  Dr.  Bellamy,  was  often  subject  to  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  when  he  was  filled  with  the  impression  that  he 
was  certainly  going  to  hell.  At  such  times  his  ministerial  brethren 
visited  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  mind,  but  all  experiments 
having  failed,  one  of  them  said  to  him,  "  Well,  doctor,  it  may  be 
that,  after  all,  your  convictions  are  true  concerning  yourself,  and 
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that  you  will  certainly  go  to  hell,  but  have  you  thought  what  you 
will  do  when  you  get  there  ?  How  will  you  spend  your  time  ?" 
The  doctor  instantly  caught  up  the  inquiry,  il  What  will  I  do 
when  I  get  there  ?  Why,  I  will  set  up  prayer-meetings,  and 
vindicate  the  law  of  God!"  "  But,"  replied  his  friend,  "  the  devil 
will  not  have  you  there  if  you  engage  in  such  employments." 
This  had  the  happy  effect  of  showing  him  that  he  had  no  sym- 
pathies for  the  employment  of  hell,  and  that  his  heart  was  united 
to  the  cause  of  God. 

(581).  Conversion  leading  to  restitution. — A.  Zemindar,  attached 
to  the  Benares  Mission  as  an  assistant,  purchased  a  house  for  the 
Mission  from  a  poor  widow;  but  kept  twenty-five  rupees  for  his 
trouble,  and  his  brother  another  twenty-five  ;  the  rest  being  just 
sufficient  to  pay  her  debts.  The  widow  had  two  young  children  ; 
£,he  was  houseless,  and  totally  destitute.  Upon  her  complaint  (says 
Mr.  Leutpolt),  we  spoke  to  him ;  but  he  asked,  "  What  wrong 
have  I  done  ?  which  commandment  have  I  broken  ?  It  is  an 
established  custom  in  India."  We  described  to  him  the  poverty  of 
the  poor  widow :  it  made  no  impression.  Four  years  elapsed.  He 
came  to  me,  and  begged  the  loan  of  some  money.  I  asked  him,  for 
what  ?  but  he  refused  to  tell  me.  I  lent  him  the  amount.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  saw  him  unusually  cheerful.  I  then  asked  him 
what  use  he  had  made  of  the  money  ?  At  first  he  refused  to  tell 
me ;  but,  when  I  pressed  him,  he  said,  "  Well,  you  shall  know  it. 
You  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  I  took  twenty-five  rupees  from 

that  poor  widow  ;  and  likewise  money  from and .     I  feel 

now  that  I  did  them  wrong,  and  considered  it  my  duty  to  restore 
them  the  amount.  I  did  not  understand  you  then,  but  I  under- 
stand you  now ;  and  I  thank  God  for  the  grace  given  me." 

(582).  Make  her  fly. — Old  Aunt  Dinah  was  a  shouting  coloured 
saint  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  who  would  sing  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  and  cry,  "glory  !"  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  It 
was  common  at  the  missionary  prayer  meetings  of  the  coloured 
people  to  take  up  a  collection  while  singing  the  hymn, 

"Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  Gospel!" 
in  the  midst  of  which  Aunt  Dinah  always  threw  her  head  back, 
shut  her  eyes,  and  sang  away  lustily  till  the  plate  had  passed.  The 
sable  collector  observed  her  habit,  and  one  evening  stopped  when 
before  her  and  said,  bluntly,  "  Look-a-here,  Aunt  Dinah  ;  you 
needn't  be  a  singing  '  Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  Gospel/  if  you 
doesn't  give  nothin1  to  make  her  fly  /" 

(583.)  The  most  beautiful  Hand. — We  have  read  somewhere  an 
account  of  a  discussion  as  to  those  parts  of  the  human  hand  which 
give  to  a  particular  hand  a  claim  to  be  called  beautiful.  When 
the  hand  had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  one  quiet  person,  who 
had  sat  in  the  room  listening,  remarked,  "  I  think  the  most  beau- 
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tiful  hand  in  existence  is  the  hand  that  gives."  If  you  ask  a  poor 
man  what  is  the  most  beautiful  hand,  he  will  say,  the  hand  that 
gives.  Ask  the  Saviour  what  is  the  most  beautiful  hand,  and  He 
will  say,  the  hand  that  gives.  The  hand  that  gives  is  the  hand 
which  is  most  like  the  hand  of  our  Father,  and  most  like  the 
hand  of  our  Saviour;  and  our  object  is  to  fill  hands  that  give  with 
Bibles,  and  to  call  forth  hands  that  are  not  just  now  employed 
in  giving  to  this  great  work  of  Bible  circulation.  The  hand  that 
gives  a  Bible  is  the  most  useful  hand  in  existence ;  it  is  a  hand 
that  imitates  the  gracious  hand  of  our  God — a  hand  that  offers 
to  those  who  are  in  darkness  the  light  of  life,  and  to  those  who 
are  perishing  with  hunger  the  bread  of  life. 

(•584.)  The  Mother  who  gave  her  two  Sons  to  God. — The  eldest 
son  of  a  widowed  mother  went  out  to  missionary  work  in  Western 
Africa.  In  a  short  time  he  filled  a  missionary's  grave.  There 
was  another  son  left  at  home,  and  he  came  to  his  mother  and 
said,  "  Mother,  let  me  go,  and  I  will  take  my  stand  by  my  brother's 
grave.  I  will  preach  to  my  brother's  people.  I  will  tell  them 
of  my  brother's  God."  He  went,  and  it  was  not  long  before  there 
were  two  graves  in  that  heathen  land,  and  the  brothers  were 
sleeping  side  by  side  ;  at  least  their  ashes  were ;  their  spirits,  no 
doubt,  were  safe  in  the  heavenly  land.  The  news  came  to  the 
mother,  and  the  story  says  she  wept  sore.  Her  mourning  friends 
tried  to  comfort  her.  "Oh,"  she  said,  "you  do  not  understand 
my  grief.  1  am  not  mourning  because  two  of  my  lads  have  filled 
a  missionary's  grave  in  Africa.  I  grieve  because  I  have  not 
a  third  son  to  die  in  the  same  cause.'' 

(585.)  Speculations. — While  a  minister  of  my  acquaintance  was 
riding  in  a  railway  carriage,  he  was  saluted  by  a  member  of  an 
exceedingly  litigious  and  speculative  sect.  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  the 
sectary,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  seven  trumpets  ?"  "  I  am 
not  sure,"  said  the  preacher,  "  that  I  understand  your  question, 
but  I  hope  you  will  comprehend  mine  :  What  think  you  of  the  fact 
that  your  children  are  growing  up  without  God  and  without  hope  ? 
You  have  a  Bible  reading  for  your  neighbours,  but  no  family 
prayer  for  your  children  "  The  nail  was  fastened  in  a  sure  place, 
and  enough  candour  of  mind  remained  in  the  professor  to  enable  him 
to  profit  by  the  timely  rebuke. 

it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  Christians  who  are  given  to 
speculate  on  the  prophecies  would  turn  their  thoughts  and  leisure 
to  the  perishing  myriads  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  sow  in 
the  fields  of  evangelization  rather  than  in  the  cloud-land  of  guess- 
work interpretation. 

(58(5.)  Record  of  Sin. — In  a  coal  mine  in  England,  we  are  told, 
there  is  a  constant  formation  of  limestone,  caused  by  the  trickling 
of  water  through  the  rocks.     This  water  contains  a  great  many 
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particles  of  lime,  which  are  deposited  in  the  lime,  and,  as  the 
water  passes  off,  these  become  hard,  and  form  the  limestone.  This 
stone  would  always  be  white,  like  white  marble,  were  it  not  that 
men  are  working  in  the  mine,  and  as  the  black  dust  rises  from  the 
coal,  it  mixes  with  the  soft  limp,  and  in  that  way  a  black  stone  is 
formed.  Now,  in  the  night,  when  there  is  no  coal-dust  rising,  the 
stone  is  white ;  then  again,  the  next  day,  when  the  miners  are  at 
work,  another  black  layer  is  formed,  and  so  on  alternately  black 
and  white  through  the  week  until  Sabbath  comes.  Then  if  the 
miners  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  a  much  larger  layer  of  white  stone 
will  be  formed  than  before.  There  will  be  the  white  stone  of 
Saturday  night,  and  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the  Sabbath,  so 
that  every  seventh  day  the  white  layer  will  be  about  three  times 
as  thick  as  any  of  the  others.  But  if  the  men  work  on  the  Sabbath 
they  see  it  marked  against  them  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  miners 
call  it  "  the  Sunday  stone."  How  they  need  to  be  very  careful  to 
observe  this  holy  day,  when  they  would  see  their  violation  of 
God's  command  thus  written  down  in  stone — an  image  of  the  in- 
delible record  in  heaven ! 

(587.)  How  the  Infidel  came  to  be  called  the  <l  Buzzard." — Some 
time  ago,  a  well-known  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  de- 
livered a  series  of  discourses  against  Infidelity  in  a  town  on  the 
Red  river,  in  Louisiana,  many  of  the  citizens  of  which  were  known 
to  be  sceptical.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  took  passage  in  a  steamer 
ascending  the  Mississippi  river,  and  found  on  board  several  of  his 
neighbours,  among  whom  was  a  disciple  of  Paine,  distinguished 
as  a  ringleader  of  a  band  of  infidels.  He  soon  commenced  the  ut- 
terance of  horrid  blasphemies ;  and,  seeing  the  clergyman  reading 
at  a  table,  he  asked  his  companions  to  go  with  him  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  to  listen  to  tales  which  should  annoy  the  preacher. 
Many,  influenced  by  curiosity,  gathered  round  him  and  heard  his 
vulgar  anecdotes,  pointed  against  the  Bible  and  its  ministers. 
The  preacher  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  book  he  was  reading, 
nor  appear  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  presence,  of  the  rabble.  At 
length,  the  infidel  walked  up  to  him,  and  rudely  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  said,  "  Old  fellow,  what  do  you  think  of  these 
things  ?" 

He  calmly  pointed  out  of  the  door,  and  said,  "  Do  you  see  that 
beautiful  landscape  spread  out   in  such  quiet  loveliness  before 

you  ?"— «  Yes." 

"  It  has  a  rich  variety  of  flowers,  plants,  and  shrubs,  that  are 
adapted  to  fill  the  beholder  with  delight."—"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  you  were  to  send  out  a  dove,  he  would  pass  over  that 
scene,  and  see  in  it  all  that  was  beautiful  and  lovely,  and  delight 
himself  in  gazing  at  and  admiring  it;  but  if  you  were  to  send  out 
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a  buzzard  over  precisely  the  same  scene,  he  would  see  in  it  nothing 
to  nx  his  attention,  unless  he  could  find  some  rotten  carcase  that 
would  be  loathsome  to  all  other  animals.  He  would  delight  and 
gloat  upon  that  with  exquisite  pleasure." 

•  n?,°  y(?U  mean  to  comPare  me  to  a  buzzard,  sir  ?"  asked  the 
nmdel,  colouring  very  deeply. 

"I  made  no  allusion  to  you,  sir !  "  said  the  minister,  very  quietly. 
Ihe  infidel  walked  away  in  confusion,   and  was   called   the 
.Buzzard    during  the  remaining  part  of  the  passage. 


Htfxt  Benefits  of  lutr  emotion, 

ADOPTION. 

BE  adoption  of  believers  is  spoken  of  in  Sacred  Scripture 
as  the  grand  object  of  Redemption  by  Jesus  Christ : 
Gal.  iv.  4-6  ;  Rom.  viii.  14-17.     It  is  considered — 
1.  In  its  legal  nature,  as  a  civil  transaction ;  and,  2, 
in  its  divine  character,  as  a  work  of  grace. 

Civil  and  divine  adoption  thus  stated  : — The  former  is  an  imita- 
tion of  nature,  invented  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  those 
who  had  children  ;  the  latter  is  an  act  of  free  grace,  contrived  for 
the  comfort  of  those  who  have  no  father. 

(1.)  The  mere  act  of  civil  adoption  cannot  change  the  heart 
The  adopted  one  remains  spiritually  and  morally  the  same. 

(2.)  In  spiritual  adoption  we  become  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  Charnock  shows. — Pp.  487-490. 

II.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  time  of  adop- 
tion. Some  place  it  before  regeneration,  supposing  that  "  we  must 
be  in  the  family  of  God  before  we  can  be  made  partakers  of  the 
blessings  of  it."    This  view  involves  difficulty — 

(1.)  The  one  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  taking  place  without  the 
other.     Different  in  nature,  but  they  are  inseparably  connected. 

(2.)  The  moment  we  believe  our  sins  are  pardoned,  our  souls  are 
regenerated,  and  we  are  adopted  into  the  family  of  God. — Pp.  490- 
491. 
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III.  By  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  meant  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  which  he  communicates  to  our  spirits  an  infallible 
evidence  of  our  adoption  into  God's  family.  Wesley : — "  This  is 
an  inward  impression  on  the  soul,  constituting  a  direct  witness  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God."  It  is  not  lodged  in  the  passions  or 
imagination,  but  in  the  understanding,  and  is  realised  by  mans 
rational  and  intelligent  nature.     This  witness  is  obtained — 

(1.)  Not  by  theological  learning,  or  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  considered  as  a  science  or  a  system. 

(2.)  Not  by  argument,  or  any  process  of  dialectical  reasoning. 
But— 

(3. )  By  faith :  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness  in  himself."  1  John  v.  10.— Pp.  492-493. 

IV.  Among  those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  there  are  some  who  regard  it  as  a  "  false  and  dangerous 
fancy,"  and  as  being  u  merely  the  offspring  of  religious  imagina- 
tion." Others  regard  it  as  a  privilege  of  apostolic  times,  as  con- 
fined to  that  age,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  our  day. 
These  objections  are  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  fact. 

(1.)  The  inspired  writers  teach,  and  the  first  Christians  professed 
the  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven.     Rom.  viii.  9 ;  1  John  iii.  24. 

(2.)  Thousands  of  persons  in  our  day  enjoy  it.  They  are  not 
visionary  enthusiasts,  but  persons  of  clear  discernment,  social 
piety,  prudent  and  judicious  in  their  judgment  on  other  matters. — 
Pp.  494,  49-3. 

The  spiritual  ignorance  of  any  man,  however  learned  he  may  be 
in  science  and  philosophy,  ought  not  to  be  urged  against  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible,  and  which  is  experienced  by  thousands  of 
enlightened  Christians.     It  involves  no  theological  inconsistency. 

(1.)  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  has  access  to  our  minds,  which  are 
spiritual. 

(2.)  Uncertainty  and  doubt  not  necessary  to  a  state  of  continual 
humility. 

(3.)  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  inconsistent  with  a  love  and 
practice  of  sin. — Pp.  490-1D8. 

Rom.  viii.  15,  16 ;  Gal.  iv.  4-6 ;  2  Cor.  i.  12-22 ;v.5;  Eph.  i 
13,  14  ;  iv.  30  •  1  John  iii.  19-22  ;  v.  10. 

V9 
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OTH  Calvinists  and  Arminians  agree  that  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  a  Scriptural  doctrine  ; 
but  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  imputed  righteous- 
ness" various  opinions  are  entertained.    The  various 
*  opinions  considered: — 

(1.)  The  Antinomian  theory  is,  that  the  elect  cannot  do  anything 
displeasing  to  God  on  account  of  Christ's  passive  obedience  and 
practical  righteousness  having  been  transferred  to  them,  and  that  the 
sins  of  the  elect  are  transferred  to  Christ.  Thus,  Christ  is  the 
sinner  and  the  elect  are  the  righteous, — John  Agricola  (1538)  and 
Dr.  Crisp.  This  doctrine  is  opposed  by  R  Watson,  A.  Scott,  and 
Finney,  who  says :  "  I  regard  this  dogma  (of  the  literal  imputation 
of  Adams's  sin  to  all  his  posterity  ;  and  of  the  literal  imputation  of 
all  the  sins  of  the  elect  to  Christ)  as  fabulous,  and  better  befitting 
a  romance  than  a  system  of  theology," — Pp.  499-501. 

(2.)  The  Calvinistic  theory  is,  that  the  entire  obedience  of  Christ, 
c  nnprehending  both  his  doings  and  sufferings,  is  accounted  to  be- 
lievers as  though  they  had  rendered  to  God  entire  obedience,  or  as 
though  what  Christ  did  was,  in  some  way,  transferred  on  their 
account.  Calvin  says,  justification  "  consists  in  the  remission  of 
sins  and  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness."  Arminius  says  : 
"  Since  God  imputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  none  except 
believers,  I  conclude  that,  to  a  man  who  believes,  faith  is  imputed 
for  righteousness,  through  grace,  because  God  hath  set  forth  his 
Son  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood."  Baxter  s 
view  seems  to  ignore  the  death  of  Christ. — Pp.  501-503. 
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To  Mr.  Harvey's  statement  that  "  whoever  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  to  man,  does,  by  so  doing, 
reject  the  imputation  of  man's  sins  to  the  Saviour,"  we  remark  : — 

(1.)  That  the  sins  of  man  are  never  so  imputed  to  Christ  as  to 
constitute  Him  a  sinner ; 

(2.)  If  Christ  had,  by  our  sins  being  imputed  to  Him,  been 
constituted  a  sinner,  He  could  not  have  redeemed  us ; 

(3.)  That  Mr.  Harvey's  theory  is  self-destructive. 

Bishop  Beveridge,  in  supporting  the  above  notion,  says : 
il  Christ,  being  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  the  Father,  was  in  no 
sort  bound  to  do  more  than  the  Father  himself  did  ;  and  whatever 
the  Son  did,  which  the  Father  did  not  do,  may  justly  be  counted  as 
a  work  of  supererogation,  which,  without  any  violation  of  j  ustice, 
might  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  some  other  person." 
Remark : — 

(1.)  Christ  was  equal  to  the  Father  in  His  Divine  nature  only. 
Humanly  he  was  made  under  the  law. 

(2.)  That  such  a  theory  gives  liberty  to  the  elect  to  sin  with- 
out, in  the  least,  being  affected  in  their  eternal  state  is  false, 
infamous ! 

The  meaning  of  the  following  passages  (Rom.  iv.  3-8  ;  2  Cor. 
v.  19-21 ;  Phil.  iii.  8,  9)  seems  to  be,  when  a  man's  sins  are  for- 
given him,  and  he  is  brought  into  a  state  of  justification  by  faith 
in  Christ,  in  which  state  God  imputes  unto  him  no  iniquity,  he  is 
thereby  constituted  a  righteous  character;  this  righteousness  is  not 
of  works,  or  a  reward  of  merit,  but  is  bestowed  upon  the  be- 
liever graciously,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  including 

therein  his  infinite  holiness  and  meritorious  sufferings. — Pp.  504-508. 
(1.)  Passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  Christ's  righteousness 
as  the  absolute  perfection  of  His  nature  : — Isa.  li.  2 ;  1  John  ii.  1  ; 
Acts  iii.  14. 

(2.)  Those  which  speak  of  His  righteousness  in  the  sense  of 
perfect  obedience  unto  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  man's  sin  : — 
Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  Dan.  ix.  24  ;  John  i.  29  ;  Rom.  iii.  25,  26  ;  v.  18,  19. 

(3  )  The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  justification  which  tho>e 
who  trust  in  Christ  receive  by  faith  : — Rom.  iii.  21-28  ;  iv.  3-25  ; 
v.  1-11 ;  x.  6-11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Gal.  ii.  21. 

(4.)  Passages  which  are  supposed  to  support  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  man: — Rom.  iv. 
3-8 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19-21 ;  Phil.  iii.  H,  9.  But  it  is  evident  that  St. 
Paul  meant,  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  Divine  method  of 
justifying  the  believer  through  Christ's  atoning  work. 
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ADOPTION  AND  THE  WITNESS   OF  THE 
HOLT   SPIEIT. 

"  A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  asked 

A  peasant  if  he  knew 
Where  was  th'  internal  evidence 

That  proved  his  Bible  true. 
The  terms  of  disputative  art 

Bad  never  reached  bis  ear: 
Be  laid  his  band  upon  his  heart, 

And  only  answered,  "  Here." 

I. — Adoption. 

Adoption  was  that  custom  by  which  a  Roman  citizen  took 
the  child  of  another,  and  by  legal  acts  and  documents  made 
him  his  own,  calling  him  by  his  own  name,  and  giving  him  a 
title  to  his  own  estates,  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
he  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  child  to  the  individual  who 
adopted  him.  Adoption,  then,  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number,  and  have  a  right 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God.  It  is  an  act,  not  of 
whim  or  caprice,  but  one  regulated  by  fixed  and  equitable 
principles,  being  founded  on  the  work  of  Christ,  by  which 
God  can  be  just,  while  he  justifies  the  guilty,  taking  into 
his  bosom  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner,  changing  him 
from  a  rebel  to  a  child,  and  sending  into  his  heart  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  through  which  he  calls  him,  "  Abba  Father." — 
Eph.  i.  3-6  ;  Gal.  iv.  4-5  ;  Eom.  viii.  29 ;  John  ii.  12 ; 
1  John  iii.  1. 

The  privilege  of  adoption  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
glorious  character.  To  pardon  a  sinner  is  a  great  act,  but  to 
receive  such  a  one  into  the  family  of  God  is  infinitely  glorious. 
When  David  had  vanquished  the  giant  of  Gath,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  become,  by  marriage,  son-in-law  of  King 
Saul,  when  David,  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  the  honour 
proposed  to  be  done  unto  him,  said,  "  Seemeth  it  to  you  a 
light  matter  to  be  a  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  I  am  a  poor 
man,  and  lightly  esteemed."  But  how  much  more  astonish- 
ing that  we,  children  of  wrath,  and  heirs  of  hell,  should 
become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Monarch  of  all  worlds, 
the  great  and  glorious  Jehovah,  whom  all  the  armies  of 
heaven  worship  and  adore.     While  the  men  of  the  world 
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boast  of  their  pedigree,  and  trace  their  genealogy  to  great 
men,  the  Christian  can  look  up  to  the  Kings  of  kings,  whose 
throne  is  in  the  heaven,  and  whose  footstool  is  upon  earth, 
and  say,  as  did  John,  "  Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God." — John  iii.  i.  The  privileges  of  this  state  are 
unutterably  precious.  By  regeneration,  we  are  made  to 
possess  the  nature,  and  by  adoption,  the  inheritance,  of  sons. 
Amongst  the  honours  and  privileges  of  this  relationship, 
we  may  notice  the  following.  («.)  Moral  resemblance  to 
God.  A  child  has  the  nature  and  attributes  of  its  parents. 
True,  an  individual  might,  by  a  legal  act,  adopt  and  constitute 
an  individual  son,  who  should  turn  out  to  have  no  harmony 
with  the  household.  But  God,  in  calling  a  man  a  child, 
makes  him  one — impresses  upon  him  something  of  his  own 
image,  and  infuses  something  of  his  own  disposition. — Mai. 
iii.  17;  John  i.  13;  Eom.  viii.  29;  1  John  iii.  29.  (b.) 
Divine  guidance. — Rom.  viii.  14-16.  (e.)  Divine  supplies. 
— 1  Cor.  iii.  21-23.  (d.)  An  internal  inheritance.  Parents, 
if  they  can,  are  careful  to  make  some  provision  for  the  future 
wants  of  their  children ;  and  God  has  laid  up  in  store  for 
his  children  something  to  meet  their  future  necessities.  It 
is  styled  an  "  inheritance." — 1  Ptt.  i.  4 ;  a  "  kingdom."  It 
will  be  enough  to  supply  all  their  wants,  and  satisfy  all  their 
desires  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity. — Rom.  viii.  17  ; 
Gal.  iv.  7  ;  1  John  iii.  2. 

II. — The  Witness  of  the  Holy   Spieit. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  none  has  been  so  much 
misunderstood  as  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Those  who  have 
believed  this  doctrine,  and  professed  to  have  enjoyed, a  sense 
of  sonship,  have  been  styled  visionaries,  enthusiasts,  and 
fanatics.  We  have  been  told,  in  order  to  keep  believers 
diligent  in  the  means  of  grace,  they  must  be  kept  in  doubt 
as  to  the  certainty  of  their  acceptance  with  God.  But  what 
a  joyless  theory  is  this  :  it  is  like  leading  souls  to  heaven 
through  a  dark  tunnel,  where  they  never  behold  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  stars.  Its  advocates  would  cast  a  cloud  over 
Jehovah's  reconciled  countenance,  and  deprive  his  people  of 
that  sense  of  his  favour  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  enjoy. 
But,  take  away  the  witness   of  the  Spirit,  and  you  reduce 
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Christianity  to  a  lifeless  system.  Methodism  teaches,  with 
all  possible  clearness,  this  grand  doctrine — you  may  know 
your  sins  are  forgiven. 

The  agent  employed  in  imparting  this  knowledge  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Paul  says,  "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  The  words 
translated,  "  beareth  witness  with,"  literally  signifies  to 
give  testimony  with  another — to  give  joint  testimony.  The 
witnesses  are  two — '  the  Spirit  itself  and  our  '  spirit/  and 
their  united  testimony  relates  to  the  fact  of  our  adoption 
into  the  family  of  God." 

By  the  "  Spirit  itself,"  we  understand  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  one  with  the  Father  and  Son  in  the  sacred  Trinity. 
Rom.  iii.  14.  Rarely  has  the  doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the 
Spirit  been  more  clearly  unfolded,  or  more  beautifully  set 
forth,  than  in  the  following  extract  from  a  Fernley  Lecture, 
by  Rev.  W  B.  Pope  : — "  The  Holy  Spirit  enters  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  man's  nature,  and  witnesses  with  his  spirit 
that  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  that  he  is  accepted  in  the 
Beloved.  This  is  in  very  deed  the  consummation  of  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  end  He  has  in  view  in  all  his 
preparatory  ministrations  through  the  Word,  the  beginning 
from  which  all  his  sanctifying  influences  work.  This  is  his 
supreme  witness.  As  He  alone  could  declare  the  mystery  of 
Christ  raised  up  in  our  nature  and  delivered  for  our  sins ; 
as  He  alone  could  testify  the  glory  to  which  Christ  was 
raised  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  so  He  alone  can  give 
assurance  to  the  sinner  of  the  act  of  forgiveness  ratified  in 
heaven  for  the  penitent  on  earth.  And  to  bear  this  testi- 
mony is  His  supreme  joy ;  to  maintain  it  in  the  soul,  clear 
and  undimmed,  is  His  constant  promise  and  pledge.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  saved,  in  all  ages,  have  rejoiced  in  this  tranquil, 
sweet,  and  effectual  assurance.  Multitudes  now  live  who 
find  in  it  the  answer  to  all  who  demand  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them,  to  whom  it  is  a  refuge  from  every  perplexity 
of  their  own  souls,  and  from  every  assault  of  the  infidel 
without." 

Hence  this  witness  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  who 
possesses  it  is  as  much  assured  of  his  being  a  child  of  God 
as  if  it  were  a  fact  completely  evident  to  sense.    Archbishop 
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Trench,  commenting  on  the  saying  of  Jesus  to  the  paralytic, 
well  remarks,  that  "  the  absolving  words,  '  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee,'  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  desire  that  so  it 
might  be,  but  as  declaratory  that  so  it  was ;  the  man's  sins 
were  forgiven.  Nor  yet  were  they  declaratory  alone  of  some- 
thing which  passed  in  the  mmd  and  intention  of  God  ; 
bat  even  as  the  words  were  sjpoken  there  was  shed  abroad 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  the  sense  of  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  For,  indeed,  God's  justification  of  a 
sinner  is  not  merely  a  word  spoken  about  him,  but  a  word 
spoken  to  him,  and  in  him  ;  not  an  act  of  God's  immanent 
in  Himself,  but  transitive  upon  the  sinner.  In  it  there  is 
the  Jove  of  God ;  and  so  the  consciousness  of  that  love,  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  upon  whose  behalf  the  absolving  decree 
has  been  uttered."  "  The  Spirit,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  sheds 
abroad  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts  and  fills  them  with 
gladness  by  an  immediate  influence  and  operation."  .  . 
"  The  Spirit  gives  a  distinct  witness  of  his  own,  which  is  his 
immediate  work,  and  is,  in  a  way  of  peculiarity,  called  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit."  .  Dr.  Doddridge  says,  "  that 

the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gives  us  an  inward  and  joyful 
assurance  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  personally 
interested  in  his   paternal  love."  And  thus,  Dr. 

Watts  declares  "  there  is  an  extraordinary  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  is  when,  in  an  immediate  and  powerful 
manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  impresses  the  soul  with  an  assurance 
of  divine  love,  and  gives  the  heart  of  a  saint  such  a  full  dis- 
covery of  his  adoption,  with  the  slower  and  more  argu- 
mentative method  of  comparing  the  dispositions  of  their 
souls  with  some  special  characters  of  the  children  of  God 
in    Scripture."  The  venerable   Wesley    observes, 

"  By  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  I  mean  an  inward  im- 
pression of  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  imme- 
diately and  directly  witnesses  to  my  spirit  that  I  am  a 
child  of  God.  That  Jesus  hath  loved  me,  and  given  him- 
self for  me.  That  all  my  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  I,  even 
I,  am  reconciled  to  God." 

From  Paul's  words  (Rom.  viii.  16)  already  quoted,  we 
learn  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  a  conjoint  witness,  or, 
as  Mr.  Wesley  puts  it,  "  There  are  two  witnesses  agreeing 
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n  one  testimony."  The  Spirit  of  God  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit.  "  By  our  spirit  we  are  to  understand,"  says 
Dr.  Hannah,  "  that  rational  inference  which,  proceeding  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptural  marks  of  the  children 
of  God,  and  a  satisfactory  persuasion  that  these  marks  are 
produced  in  us  by  the  presence  and  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  confirms  us  in  the  grateful  conclusion  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God."  In  the  Bible  God  has  pourtrayed 
the  virtues  and  graces  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  regenerate, 
and  which  constitute  the  evidence  of  their  adoption.  For 
instance,  they  are  described  by  the  rectitude  of  their  con- 
duct (1  John  iii.  10) ;  by  their  love  to  God  and  each  other 
(ii.  5-10)  ;  by  their  peaceable  dispositions  (Matt.  v.  9,  2  Cor. 
i.  12.)  When,  therefore,  God's  people  find  that  their  re- 
newed nature  corresponds  with  the  portrait  he  has  there 
drawn,  they  have  ground  for  the  highest  assurance  of  which 
they  are  capable,  that  they  are  the  children  of  God,  and  can 
say,  with  Wesley — 

"  Our  nature's  turned,  our  mind 
Transformed  in  all  its  powers, 
And  both  the  witnesses  are  joined, 
The  Spirit  of  God  wich  ours." 

Hervpe,  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  must  precede  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  spirit,  and,  where  the  former  is  with- 
held, the  latter  will  never  be  enjoyed.  For  instance,  every 
regenerated  person  loves  God ;  but  no  man  can  love  God 
until  he  first  feels  that  God  loves  him.  The  Eev.  T.  East 
says,  "  The  apostle  John,  when  assigning  the  cause  of  a 
sinner's  love  to  God,  states,  most  emphatically,  that  if '  we 
love  Him,  it  is  because  he  first  loved  us.'  There  must  be 
a  manifestation  of  His  love  to  enkindle  our  affection  ;  and 
this  manifestation  must  not  be  some  general  expression  of 
benevolence  extended  over  the  entire  family  of  man,  becoming 
so  attenuated  by  extension  as  to  let  fall  no  dew-drops  of 
special  favour  on  man  individually  ;  but  it  must  be  such  a 
manifestation  of  love  as  an  offended  child  receives  when 
his  father  passes  by  his  faults  and  re-admits  him  into  the 
enjoyment  of  his  paternal  affection  and  confidence."  "  With- 
out this  we  could  not  love  God;  for  a  sinner,  conscious  of 
having  offended  God,  and  broken  his  holy  law,  can  never  be 
brought  to  love  God,  until  he  be  convinced  that  God  loves 
him.     He  may  as  well  love  pain  and    torments  as  love  an 
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offended  God,  whose  almighty  justice  is  to  get  itself  glory 
in  his  destruction ;  but  when  he  is  persuaded  that  God  is 
reconciled  to  him,  then  he  has  with  joy  and  delight  received 
the  word  of  reconciliation ;  for  we  love  Him,  not  abstractedly 
or  metaphysically,  but  experimentally,  '  because  He  first 
loved  us.'  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit  sheds  abroad  the 
love  of  God  in  our  hearts,  and  reveals  to  them  God's  first 
loving  us,  then  we  see  God  in  a  new  light.  We  look  upon 
Him  as  a  reconciled  Father,  and  in  this  character  He  ap- 
pears altogether  amiable  and  lovely.  '  We  love 
Him  because  he  first  loved  us.'  Here  we  are  taught  that 
our  love  to  him  arises  from  his  first  loving  us  ;  but  how  can 
we  know  He  first  loved  us  unless  he  manifest  it  and  shed 
it  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  And  in  this 
way  He  does  manifest  it.  He  sends  his  good  Spirit  into 
our  hearts  to  let  us  know  that  He  first  loved  us." — Eomaine. 

Professor  Hodge  says,  "  Not  only  does  our  filial  spirit 
towards  God  prove  that  we  are  his  children,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  itself  conveys  to  our  souls  the  assurance  of 
this  delightful  fact."  And  the  Kev.  T.  East  observes, 
"  As  this  process  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
mental  faculties,  and  is,  at  every  stage  of  it,  a  process 
which  he  appears  to  be  the  prime,  if  not  the  exclusive,  agent 
in  conducting,  his  knowledge  of  its  reality,  and  of  its  exact 
correspondence  with  the  most  rigid  claims  of  the  Word  of 
God  will  not  satisfy  him  that  it  is  a  work  wrought  in  him 
by  a  supernatural  power,  unless  the  Divine  Spirit  attests  it 
by  His  own  conclusive,  yet  inexplicable,  testimony — '  The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God.'  Hence,  after  the  most  cautious  references 
to  our  consciousness  of  certain  heartfelt  realities,  and  after 
the  most  cautious  self-examination,  to  ascertain  whether  we 
are  enlightened  and  renewed,  and  after  the  most  cautious 
submission  of  our  faith  and  practice  to  the  test  of  the  Word 
of  God,  we  must  depend  for  a  full  assurance  of  forgiveness 
and  final  salvation  on  that  other  Comforter,  whose  province  it 
is  to  work  in  us  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness — the 
work  of  righteousness  being  peace  ;  and  the  efivet  of  right- 
eousness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.'  Polhill,  of  Bur- 
wash,  in  Sussex,  having  expounded  the  witness  of  our  spirit, 
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adds  :  u  We  have  heard  one  witness  ;  but  the  Supreme,  who 
drops  all  the  suavities,  and  dictates  all  the  comfortable  words 
in  conscience,  is  the  Holy  Spirit :  '  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,' 
saith  the  apostle,  not  the  gifts  or  graces,  but  the  very  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness,  and  that  not  only  outwardly  in  the 
word,  but  inwardly  in  and  by  our  spirit ;  and  its  testimony 
is,  '  that  we  are  children  of  God.' " 

"  That  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God  must  needs,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  antecedent  to  the  testimony  of 
our  own  spirit,  may  appear  from  this  single  consideration. 
We  must  be  holy  of  heart,  and  holy  in  life,  before  we  can  be 
conscious  that  we  are  so ;  before  we  can  have  the  testimony 
of  our  spirit,  that  we  are  inwardly  and  outwardly  holy.  But 
we  must  love  God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all ;  this  being  the 
root  of  all  holiness.  Now  we  cannot  love  God  till  we  know 
He  loves  us.  '  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.' 
And  we  cannot  know  His  pardoning  love  to  us  till  His 
Spirit  witnessed  it  to  our  spirit.  Since,  therefore,  this  testi- 
mony of  His  Spirit  must  precede  the  love  of  God  and  all 
holiness,  of  consequence  it  must  precede  our  inward  con- 
sciousness thereof,  or,  the  testimony  of  our  spirit  concerning 
them." — Wesley. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  of  that  penitent 
mourner  in  sin  ?  He  tells  you,  and  he  tells  you  truly,  that 
it  is  because  God  is  angry  with  him.  Now,  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  calm  his  agitation  ?  You  tell  him  that  he  is  to 
examine  himself,  whether  he  has  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  that,  if  he  has,  he  may  then  infer  that  God's 
anger  is  turned  away  from  him ;  that  is,  he  feels  he  has 
not  either  peace  or  joy,  and  you  tell  him  that  in  order  that 
he  may  obtain  them,  he  is  to  construct  an  argument  whose 
basis  is,  that  both  peace  and  joy  are  already  in  his  possession. 
Love  and  peace  and  joy  are  all  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  '  given 
unto  us,'  on  our  being  'justified  by  faith,'  as  the  Spirit  of 
adoption.  The  graces  which  the  apostle  enumerates  consti- 
tute '  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit ;"  but  His  very  first  work  on 
our  believing,  and  that  by  which  this  fruit  is  produced,  is,  to 
bear  witness  to  our  adoption  into  God's  family,  and  thus  to 
enable  us  to  call  God  our  Father.    The  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
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flow  from  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  As  soon  as  a  man  is 
pardoned,  he  receives  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  he  imme- 
diately cries,  '  Abha,  Father  ;'  and  now  he  loves  Him,  feels 
that  he  is  at  peace  with  Him,  and  that  He  can  'joy  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  he  has  now  received  the 
reconciliation." — Eev.  E.  Watson. 

Some  do  not  believe  in  any  direct  evidence  of  adoption  ; 
or,  if  they  do,  they  so  confound  it  with  the  inferential  testi- 
mony as  to  ignore  it  altogether  in  their  faith,  and  hence  they 
are  incredulous  in  reference  to  those  who  have  the  "  know- 
ledge of  salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins."  Whatever  faith 
embraces,  becomes  a  subject  of  knowledge  to  the  believer. 
A  Christian's  experimental  knowledge  never  exceeds  his 
faith.  Those  who  do  not  believe  that  they  can  have  their 
sins  forgiven,  will  not  attain  to  this  knowledge  ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  thoroughly  Scriptural  creed.  Faith  never 
goes  beyond  the  creed,  and  experience  never  exceeds  faith. 
The  religious  experience  of  the  late  Eev.  J.  M.  Hare  (Wes- 
leyan)  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry  was  deficient 
in  hope  and  brightness.  With  a  keenly  sensitive  conscience, 
he  wrote  bitter  things  against  himself.  He  dreaded  the  close 
of  the  year  on  account  of  the  shame  and  condemnation  which 
a  review  of  it  would  bring.  "  From  some  inexplicable  cause," 
writes  his  friend,  the  Eev.  Joshua  Priestley,  "  he  lacked  that 
distinct  consciousness  of  his  acceptance  with  God  through 
Christ  after  which  he  aspired.  He  could  not  venture  to  say 
what  yet  he  believed  it  was  the  privilege  of  all  believers  to 
be  able  to  say,  '  The  Spirit  itself  bears  witness  with  my  spirit 
that  I  am  a  child  of  God.'  His  nearest  friends  believed  that 
he  tormented  himself  needlessly ;  and  when,  just  previous  to 
his  ordination,  he  stated  his  case  to  Dr.  Haunah,  that  vene- 
rable man  judged  him  not  unworthy  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Conference.  As  life  advanced,  his  faith  und  confidence 
increased,  and  his  path,  like  that  of  the  just,  shone  'more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.' " 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  examples  of  those  who  had 
this  witness  : — Abel,  Heb.  xi.  4  ;  Enoch  v.  5  ;  Job  xix.  25  ; 
He/.ekiah,  Isa.  xxxviii.  17;  David,  Psa.  xxxii.  5;  ciii.  2,  3; 
Luke  x.  20  ;  Matt.  ix.  2  ;  Paul,  2  Tim.  i.  12;  Eom.  v.  12  ; 
2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  34 ;  Phil.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  11  ;  2  Peter  i.  3,  4  ; 
1  John  iii.  23 ;  1  Thess.  v.  16-18. 
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Some  tell  us  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  was  confined  to 
the  Apostolic  age  ;  that  it  is  the  pri\ilege  of  eminent  Chris- 
tians only,  etc.,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  people 
who  have  ever  lived,  and  who  were  unquestionably  the  "  Sons 
of  God,"  nevertheless  lived  and  died  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact.  But  can  they  tell  us  the  names  of  such  persons  ? 
When  did  they  live  ?  And  how  are  we  to  know  they  stood 
so  high  in  God's  favour  ?  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  their 
names  are  never  mentioned.  "  The  statement  is  made  in 
good  faith,"  says  one ;  "  but  it  is  made,  as  too  many  statements 
are,  without  due  consideration  of  their  meaning."  What  we 
do  know  is  this,  that  such  men  as  Abel,  Enoch,  Job,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Hezekiah,  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Paul, 
Peter,  James,  John,  Augustine,  Luther,  Wesley,  Whitfield, 
Fletcher.  Clowes,  Bourne,  and  thousands  besides,  whose 
names  are  household  wor  Is  in  the  Israel  of  God,  were  all 
assured  of  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  their  happiness 
sprang  from  such  assurance. 
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FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(588.)  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  not  preached.— The  Rev.  J ames 
Bromley  once  asked  Dr.  Clarke,  "  How  does  it  happen,  Doctor, 
that  extraordinary  and  sudden  conversions  are  not  so  frequently 
among  us  as  formerly  ?"  To  this  the  Doctor  replied,  "  Perhaps  the 
doctrine  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  and  deliverance  from  all  sin 
are  not  insisted  upon  as  they  once  were.  If  something  were  not 
materially  wrong,  God  would  not  withold  success." 

(589.)  Dumb  Christians. — Some  Christians  conceal  their  religion 
as  they  would  a  scab.  Eloquent  about  the  merest  trifle,  they  have 
nothing  to  say  for  Christ.  These  are  the  devil's  dummies.  The 
Rev.  B.  Gregory,  in  his  Fernley  Lecture  says,  "  St.  Paul  thanks 
God  that  Philemon's  faith  is  not  only  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  but 
unto  all  saints,  How  ?  By  '  communication  ?'  *  That  the  com- 
munication of  thy  faith  may  become  effectual ;'  in  other  words,  that 
thy  faith  being  communicated,  may  become  effectual — operative 
and  productive.  A  still-born  faith  is  very  like  an  abortive  faith. 
The  ensnaring  fear  of  man,  a  fastidious  shrinkingness  of  nature, 
misplaced  or  morbid  bashfulness,  over-indulged  peculiarities  of 
temperament,  conventional  codes  of  religious  decorum,  an  unscrip- 
tural  and  unheal  tny  sentimentality,  or  erroneous  teaching,  may 
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suppress  the  faith  of  even  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian  ;  but  such 
suppression  is  to  the  individual  a  grevious  privation  and  a  grave 
peril,  and  to  his  fellow-Christians  an  indefensible  wrong.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  wrapping  up  in  a  napkin — it  may  be  a  very  soft, 
silken,  and  daintily-embroidered  napkin,  and  very  neatly  and  care- 
fully folded,  but  still  a  funereal  napkin — the  personal  experience  of 
Divine  light  and  love,  the  most  precious  and  productive  talent 
which  the  absent  but  quickly-returning  Lord  can  entrust  to  any  of 
his  servants." 

(590.)  The  Ring,  a  Sign  of  Forgiveness. — "  Put  a  ring  on  his 
hand."  This  may  seem  a  small  thing  for  Jesus  to  mention  in  so 
thrilling  a  description  of  the  welcome  home  of  the  wayward  but 
penitent  son.  And  if  it  were  to  be  estimated  merely  as  it  is  used 
for  ornament,  by  its  costly  jewels  and  cunning  workmanship,  it 
would  be  trifling  with  a  solemn  occasion.  But  the  ring,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  employed  as  a  signal  or  token  of  precious 
things.  Did  you  ever  have  a  wife  or  sister  die,  and  as  she  passed 
away,  take  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  give  it  to  you,  saying,  "  Wear 
that  for  me."  If  so,  you  have  appreciation  of  its  value.  "  Put  a 
ring  on  his  finger,"  says  Jesus.  Let  him  know  that  he  is  not  only 
forgiven,  but  loved.  So  with  the  forgiven  sinner :  all  that  has 
ever  been  symbolized  by  the  ring  is  given  to  him.  It  is  the  emblem 
of  an  inviolable  covenant  of  love.  So  God  declares  :  "  I  have  made 
an  everlasting  covenant  unto  you :  I  have  loved  you  with  an  ever- 
lasting love."  If  the  poor,  self-condemned  sinner  ever  doubts  the 
love  of  God,  let  him  think  of  the  ring  on  his  hand.  It  is  also  an 
emblem  of  delegated  power  and  protection.  When  Joseph  inter- 
preted the  dreams  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  was  appointed  his 
deputy,  Pharaoh  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  placed  it  on 
Joseph's  finger  ;  then,  whoever  touched  Joseph,  touched  Pharaoh. 
So  with  Ahasuerus  and  Mordecai.  So  with  Jesus:  "Whoso  re- 
ceiveth  youreceiveth  me,  whoso  rejecteth  you  rejecteth  me."  The 
ring  of  Divine  protection  is  on  the  finger. 

(591.)  The  Incredulous  Clergyman. — "  I  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Matlieson  was  riding  very  high,  that  he  was  preaching  assurance 

to  the  people  of ,"  said  a  pastor,  who  seemed  to  think  the 

Christian  is  only  safe  under  the  shadow  of  Doubting  Castle. 

"  Is  it  not  a  matter  about  which  we  should  be  sure  ?"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Oh  !  you  womnn  !"  was  all  the  good  man  had  to  say  in  defence 
of  his  system  of  ultra-Calvinistic  exclusiveness. 

(592.)  Numerous  testimonies  to  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit. — 
"  Well,"  as  Martin  Luther  said,  "that  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  found  in  pronouns  my  and  oua."  He  who  receives  Jesus 
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receives  his  Spirit.  Love  springs  from  faith ;  and  he  who  realizes 
most  assuredly  his  standing  in  grace,  walks  most  steadily  in  fel- 
lowship, works  most  cheerfully  in  obedience,  and  lives  most  freely 
in  the  liberties  of  holy  joy.  Multitudes,  in  all  ages,  have  rejoiced 
in  the  tranquil,  sweet,  and  effectual  assurance  of  their  adoption. 
We  give  the  following  list  of  persons  who  have  taught  the  direct 
Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  believer's  adoption,  and  many  of 
whom  enjoyed  this  blessed  witness.  Many  of  them  have  been 
selected  from  the  Rev.  0.  Prest's  work,  "  The  Witness  of  the 
Spirit." 

THE   REFORMERS. 

1539.  Calvin. — Whilst  the  Spirit  witnesses  that  we  are  the 
sons  of  God,  He  at  the  same  time  inspires  this  confidence  in  our 
minds  that  we  are  bold  to  call  God  our  Father.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  Paul  ascribes  this  universally  to  all  Christians. 

1540.  Luther. — Let  us  assure  ourselves  that  God  sendeth  the 
Holy  Ghost  into  our  hearts.  This  I  say  to  confute  that  pernicious 
doctrine  of  the  Papists,  which  taught  that  no  man  certainly  knows 
whether  he  be  in  the  favour  of  God  or  no  ;  whereby  they  utterly 
defaced  the  doctrine  of  faith,  tormented  men's  consciences,  banished 
Christ  quite  out  of  the  Church,  and  darkened  and  denied  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

JL540.  Melancthon. — The  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of 
believers  that  He  may  kindle  new  light,  righteousness,  and  life 
eternal  :  He  witnesses,  bears  testimony  within  us,  that  we  are 
received  into  favour. 

THE   ENGLISH   MARTYRS. 

1540.     Cranmei The  same  Holy   Ghost  doth  also  assure  and 

warrant  us  that  our  sins  be  forgiven,  and  that  our  pardon  is  signed 
with  God's  seal.  And  when  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  He 
doth  kindle  in  our  hearts  true  love  towards  God. 

1554.  Hooper. — I  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  our  heavenly  heritage,  by  the  which  we  be  assured, 
ascertained,  and  certainly  persuaded  in  our  consciences,  that  we  be 
the  children  of  God,  and  brethren  adoptives  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
consequently  coheirs  to  eternal  lite. 

1536  Latimer. — For  as  long  as  we  be  here,  God  showeth 
Himself  unto  us  by  grace  ;  He  ascertaineth  us,  through  His  Spirit, 
of  his  favour. 

1554.  Ridley. — A  man  may  know  whether  he  is  now,  at  this 
present  time,  in  the  favour  of  God  or  no.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
given  to  us  to  put  us  in  surety  that  God  favoureth  us ;  and  if  we 
lack  this  Spirit,  we  be  not  of  Christ. 
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1530.  Tyndale. — The  Spirit,  through  faith,  certifieth  my  con- 
science that  my  sius  are  forgiven,  and  I  received  under  grace,  and 
made  the  very  son  of  God,  and  beloved  of  God.  And  then,  na- 
turally, mine  heart  breaketh  out  into  the  love  of  God. 

THE  FATHERS  AND  DIGNITARIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH. 

1615.  Bishop  Abbot. — When,  therefore,  God  doth  send  forth  His 
Spirit  into  our  hearts,  crying,  and  making  us  to  cry,  Abba,  Father, 
the  same  is  a  witness  to  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God  ; 
because,  for  no  other  reason  doth  God  send  forth  His  Spirit  into 
our  hearts,  but  because  we  are  sons. 

1618.  Bishop  Andrews. — It  is  the  proper  effect  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  our  consciences  from  d^-ad  works  to  serve  the 
living  God ;  which  if  we  find  it  doth,  Christ  is  come  to  us  as  He 
is  to  come  ;  and  the  Spirit  is  come,  and  puts  His  teste,  "  witness :  " 
and  if  we  have  this  teste  we  may  go  our  way  in  peace. 

1601.  Bishop  W.  Barlow. — The  Christian  hath  a  two-fold 
argument  of  God's  love; — Jesus  crucified,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
Spirit  justifying  him,  and  testifying  unto  him  that  he  is  the  son  of 
God. 

1670.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow. — This  is  that  Spirit  of  adoption  which 
constituteth  us  the  sons  of  God  ;  qualifying  us  so  to  be,  by  dis- 
positions resembling  God,  and  filial  affections  towards  Him ;  cer- 
tifying us  that  we  are  so,  and  causing  us,  by  a  free  instinct,  to  cry, 
Abba,  Father. 

1663.  Arthur  Dent. — The  persuasion  of  God's  love  towards  us 
is  the  root  of  all  our  love  and  cheerful  obedience  towards  Him  :  for 
therefore  we  love  and  obey  Him,  because  we  know  He  hath  loved 
us  first,  and  written  our  names  in  the  book  of  life. 

1590. — Richard  Hooker. — The  Spirit  of  God  hath  been  given  to 
us,  to  assure  us  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  to  embolden  us  to  call 
upon  Him  as  our  Father. 

1682.  Bishop  Hopkins. — The  Holy  Ghost  persuades  and  assures 
us  of  the  love  and  favour  of  God,  and  enables  us,  through  Divine 
light  beaming  in  upon  our  consciences,  to  behold  Him  as  a  gracious 
and  reconciled  Father. 

1672.  Bishop  Pearson. — It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
assure  ua  of  the  adoption  of  sons,  to  create  in  us  a  sense  of  the 
paternal  love  of  God  towards  us,  and  to  give  us  an  earnest  of  our 
everlasting  inheritance. 

1632.  Bishop  Reynolds. — Being  persuaded  of  God's  love  to  us, 
the  heart  is  framed  to  love  Him  again ;  for  who  can  be  persuaded 
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of  so  great  a  benefit  as  the  remission  of  sins,  and  not  love  Hiin 
by  whom  they  are  remitted  ? 

1789.  Thomas  Robinson. — A  knowledge  of  the  Divine  favour 
is  what  we  al-o  may  ask  and  look  for.  Even  now  the  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of 
God.  How  great,  then,  is  their  presumption  who  deny  the 
pos»ibiliiy  of  attaining  an  assurance  of  salvation !  flow  sinful 
their  remissness  who  are  satisfied  without  it!  How  awful  their 
delusion  who  expect  or  pretend  to  it  in  any  allowed  habits  of 
wickedness ! 

1802.  Charles  Simeon. — God  hath  been  pleased  to  give  us  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  in  a  way  of  immediate  impression.  As,  by 
the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  He  stamps  His  own  image  on  His 
children  for  the  conviction  of  others ;  so,  by  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  He  testified  to  their  adoption  for  the  more  immediate  com- 
fort of  their  own  souls. 

1664. — Dr.  South. — Assurance  is  a  rarity  covered  from  the 
inspection  of  the  world ;  a  secret  that  none  can  know  but  God 
and  the  person  that  is  blessed  with  it.  It  is  writ  in  a  private 
character,  not  to  be  read  nor  understood  but  by  the  conscience,  to 
which  the  Spirit  oi  God  has  vouchsafed  to  decipher  it. 

1650.     Archbishop  Usher. — From  adoption  flows  all  Christians' 

jo'y  ;  for  the  Spint  of  adoption  is  first,  a  witness,  Romans  viii.  16  ; 

second,  a  seal,  Ephesians  iv.  30 ;  third,  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 

our  inheritance,  Ephesiais  i.  14;  setting  a  holy  security  on  the 

soul,  whereby,  even  in  affliction,  it  rejoiceth  in  hope  of  glory. 

1595.  Dr.  Whitdker. — The  Holy  Ghost  Himself  is  given  to  us, 
who  assureth  us  most  certainly  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  so 
as  now  we  do  not  doubt  to  call  God  Father. 

THE   PURITANS  AND   NONCONFORMIST  DIVINES. 

1670.  John  Howe  — He  thus  relates  his  feelings  on  one  occa- 
sion : — ''  Dec.  26.  After  that  I  had  long,  seriously,  and  repeatedly 
thought  with  myself  that,  besides  a  full  and  undoubted  assent  to 
the  objects  of  faith,  a  "vivifying  savoury  taste  and  relish  of  them 
was  also  necessary,  that  with  stronger  forces  and  more  powerful 
energy  they  might  penetrate  into  the  most  inward  centre  of  my 
heart,  and  there,  being  most  deeply  fixed  and  rooted,  govern  my 
life ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  other  sure  ground  whereon  to 
conclude  and  pass  sound  judgment  on  my  good  estate  God  wards; 
and  alter  I  had  on  my  course  of  preaching  on  2  Cor.  i.  12  this — 
this  very  morning  I  awoke  out  of  a  most  ravishing  and  delightful 
dream,  that  a  wonderful  and  copious  stream  of  celestial  rays,  from 
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the  lofty  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  did  seem  to  dart  into  my 
open  and  expanded  breast.  I  have  often  since,  with  great  com- 
placency, reflected  on  that  very  signal  pledge  of  the  special  Divine 
favour  vouchsafed  to  me  on  that  noted  memorable  day,  and  have 
with  repeated  fresh  pleasure  tasted  the  delights  thereof.  But 
what  of  the  same  kind  I  sensibly  felt  through  the  admirable 
bounty  of  my  God,  and  the  most  comforting,  pleasing  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  Oct.  22nd,  1704,  far  surpassed  the  most  ex- 
pressive words  my  thoughts  can  suggest  I  then  experienced  an 
inexpressibly  pleasant  melting  of  heart,  tears  gushing  out  of  my 
eyes  for  joy  that  God  should  shed  abroad  his  love  abundantly 
through  the  hearts  of  m^n,  and  for  this  very  purpose  mine  own 
should  be  so  signally  possessed  of  and  by  His  blessed  Spirit. 

1052.  Isaac  Ambrose. — The  Spirit  gives  a  direct  witness  of 
His  own,  which  is  His  immediate  work,  and  is,  in  a  way  of 
peculiarity  and  transcendency,  called  "  the  witness  of  the  Spirit." 

1643.  Paul  Bay ne. — Of  the  Person  of  the  Spirit  it  is  spoken 
that  It  beareth  witness  to  our  spirits  that  we  are  God's  children 
and  heirs  with  Christ.  The  Spirit  of  God  doth,  by  his  own 
testimony  in  special  manner,  confirm  and  assure  us  this  way. 

1<>07.  By  field. — He  that  truly  believeth  hath  the  witness  in 
himself,  even  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  testifying  by 
unspeakable  joys  the  assurance  of  God's  love.  The  adopted 
have  the  Spirit  within  them  to  testify  that  they  are  the  sons 
of  God. 

16S3.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. — The  Spirit  of  God  does  by  His  own 
immediate  power  imprint  this  persuasion  upon  the  heart,  "  Thou 
art  a  child  of  God  ;  "  and  by  an  inward  and  secret,  yet  powerful, 
voice,  doth  say  to  the  soul,  "  Thou  art  a  believer,  thy  sins  are 
pardoned." 

Kii'2.  John  Doummane. — How  is  it  possible  to  receive  the  seal 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  feeling  the  impression  ? 

K'40.  Jeremiah  Dyke. — God  does  not  only  pardon  sin.  but  God 
assures  a  sinner  of  his  pardon.  Do  but  consider  that  text,  Zechariah 
iii.  o  :  "  Joshua  was  then  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood 
before  the  nn^el,"  before  Christ.  And,  verse  4,  Christ  speaks 
twice  ;  He  speaks  to  them  that  stood  by,  and  to  Joshua  himself. 
"  To  them  that  stood  by,  He  said,  Take  away  the  filthy  garments 
from  him."  It  is  My  will  and  pleasure  that  Joshua's  sins  be  taken 
away  and  pardoned.  That's  happy  for  Joshua.  But  is  that  all  ? 
No.  He  speaks  a  second  time  :  kt  And  unto  him  He  said,  Behold, 
1  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee."  So  that  Christ 
doth  not  only  pardon  a  sinner,  but  gives  the  pardoned  sinner  as- 
surance of  it.     There  is  not  only  a  sentence  of  absolution  pro- 

40 
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nounced  in  the  court  of  heaven  before  those  who  stand  before 
Christ,  but  a  sentence  of  absolution  pronounced  in  the  court  of 
conscience. 

1655.  Simon  Ford. — The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  immediate, 
by  His  secret  influence  upon  the  heart,  quieting  and  calming  all 
distrust  and  diflidence  concerning  its  condition  by  His  own  imme- 
diate power.  Fear  is  banished  by  a  soft  whisper  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  th©  heart ;  and  this  in  such  a  way,  that  though  the  spirit 
of  man  is  immediately  calmed  by  it,  yet  he  cannot  tell  how  it 
comes  to  pass. 

1748.  Dr.  Gill. — The  thing  which  the  Spirit  witnesses  to  is, 
that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  The  spirits  of  the  saints  receive  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  to  their  ears — it  is  not  an  audible 
testimony — but  to  their  hearts ;  it  is  internal  to  their  understand- 
ings, that  they  may  know  and  be  assured  of  it.  Now,  it  is  the 
Spirit  Himself  that  bears  this  witness,  and  not  others,  or  by  others, 
but  He  Himself  in  Person :  who  is  a  Divine  Witness,  whose,  testi- 
mony, therefore,  must  be  greater  than  others ;  and  a  faithful  Wit- 
ness, who  will  never  deceive,  for  He  witnesses  what  he  knows,  and 
what  is  sure  and  certain. 

1653.  Dr.  Thomas  Goodivin. — The  Holy  Ghost  Himself  raises 
the  heart  to  see  its  adoption  and  sonship  by  an  immediate  discovery 
of  Good's  mind  and  love.  The  Spirit  receives  and  borrows  no  witness 
from  what  is  in  us,  but  makes  His  own  abundantly  satisfy. 

1678.  Manton. — No  man  hath  satisfying  comfort  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  till  it  be  sprinkled  upon  his  heart  and  applied  to  him  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he  is  thereby  assured  that  it  was  shed  for 
him.  What  have  you  to  show  that  God  is  reconciled  to  you  ? 
This  is  not  evident  till  we  have  the  pledge  of  our  reconciliation 
with  God,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  affords  infallible  as- 
surance of  God's  favour. 

1657  Dr.  Owen. — The  Comforter  comes ;  and  by  a  word  of 
promise,  or  otherwise,  overpowers  the  heart  with  a  comfortable 
persuasion  (and  bears  down  all  objections)  that  he  is  a  child  of 
God. 

1700.  Poole. — The  Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  to  our  spirit  by  a 
distinct  and  immediate  testimony,  and  witnesseth  with  our  Spirit 
(so  the  word  properly  signifies)  by  a  conjunctive  and  concurrent 
testimony. 

1630.  Preston. — The  witnes  of  the  Spirit  is  a  thing  that  we 
cannot  express.  It  is  a  certain  secret  manifestation  that  God  hath 
received  us,  and  put  away  our  sins.  No  man  knows  it  but  they 
that  have  it.  I  confess,  it  is  a  wondrous  thing,  and  if  there  were 
not  some  Christians  that  did  feel  it,  and  know  it,  you  might  believe 
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there  were  no  such  thing,  that  it  were  but  fancy  and  enthusiasm . 
But  it  is  certain  there  are  a  generation  of  men  that  know  what  this 
seal  of  the  Lord  is. 

1637.  Richard  Sibbs. — It  is  idle  to  speak  of  a  special  revelation, 
unless  we  call  it  so,  as  it  is  hid  from  the  world.  So,  every  Christian 
hath  a  special  revelation  from  the  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit,  which 
knows  the  secret  things  of  God,  and  which  knows  his  heart,  testi- 
fies to  him  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  And  so  he  hath  a  special 
revelation.  But  not  if  we  distinguish  one  Christian  from  another ; 
every  true  Christian  hath  this  revelation. 

MISCELLANEOUS  :   ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

1549.  The  Sum  and  Content  of  Holy  Scripture. — (Prefixed  to 
some  of  the  early  editions  of  the  English  Bible.) 

Faith  once  received,  God  giveth  His  Holy  Ghost,  wherewith 
He  tokeneth  and  marketh  all  that  believe :  which  is  the  pledge 
and  earnest  that  we  shall  possess  everlasting  life,  and  that  giveth 
witness  unto  our  spirits,  and  grafteth  this  faith  in  us,  that  we  be 
the  sons  of  God,  pouring  therewith  the  love  into  our  hearts  which 
Paul  describeth  and  setteth  out  to  the  Corinthians. 

1608.  Certain  godly  Prayers  to  be  used  for  sundry  purposes.— 
(Bound  up  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.) 

Almighty  and  merciful  Lord,  which  givest  unto  thy  elect  people 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  sure  pledge  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom  ;  grant 
unto  us,  0  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  be  thy  children,  and  heirs  of  thy  kingdom.     Amen. 

16oS.  The  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith. — (Appended  to 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible.) 

I  believe  and  confess  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  equal  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  who  regenerateth  and  sanctitieth  us,  ruleth  and 
guideth  us  into  all  truth,  persuading  us  most  assuredly  in  our  con- 
sciences that  we  be  the  children  of  God,  brethren  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  fellow-heirs  with  Him  of  life  everlasting. 

1744.  George  Whitefield. — Your  Lordship  says: — "  We  know 
no  more  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  than  we  know  of  the  wind 
— from  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  Neither  need 
we  know  anymore  of  them;  but  you  must  allow  that  we  know 
as  much.  Cannot  your  Lordship,  then,  feel  the  wind  ?  Does  not 
your  Lordship  know  when  it  makes  an  impression  upon  your 
body  ?  So  easy  it  is  for  a  spiritual  man  to  know  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  an  impression  upon  his  soul. — Answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Pastoral  Letter. 

17C>8.  Sir  Richard  Hill. — As  to  the  word  sensible,  when  applied 
to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  I  freely  confess  that  unless  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  sensible  feeling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart,  I 
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neither  know  why  he  is  styled  the  Comforter,  nor  why  our  Church 
teaches  us  to  pray  that  we  may  evermore  rejoice  in  his  holy  com- 
fort.—  Goliath  Slain. 

1844.  Henry  Martyn. — After  a  long  and  blessed  season  in 
prayer,  I  felt  the  Spirit  of  adoption  drawing  me  very  near  to  God, 
and  giving  me  the  full  assurance  of  his  love. — Memoirs. 

1857.  Charles  Kingsley. — As  for  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
direct  assurance,  it  is  an  assertion  too  silly  to  be  seriously  answered 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  revealing,  weekly,  wonders  in 
the  natural  world  which  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  our 
fathers.  Shall  the  natural  world  at  every  step  transcend  our 
boldest  dreams  ;  and  shall  the  spiritual  world  be  limited  by  us  to 
the  merest  common-places  of  every-day  experience,  especially 
when  these  common-places  are  as'  yet  utterly  unexplained  and 
miraculous  ?  When  will  men  open  their  eyes  to  the  plain  axiom, 
that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God — save  that  he  should  trans- 
gress his  own  nature  by  being  unjust  and  unloving. — Preface  to 
Dr.  John  Taulers  Life  and  Sermons. 

1864.  Archbishop  Trench. — In  the  East,  as  with  us,  the  ring 
was  also  often  a  seal ;  Esther  iii.  10,  12  ;  Jeremiah  xxii.  24.  Here 
is  a  point  of  connection  between  the  giving  of  the  ring  and  such 
Scrjptures  as  Piphesians  i.  13, 14,  and  2  Corinthians  i.  22,  in  which 
a  sealing  by  God's  Spirit  is  spoken  of;  whereby  the  faithful  are 
assured,  as  by  an  earnest,  of  a  larger  inheritance  in  reserve  for 
them,  witnessing,  as  it  does,  with  their  spirits  that  they  are  the 
chidren  of  God  :  Galatians  iv.  6 ;  "Romans  viii.  16,  23  ;  2  Cor.  v. 
5. — Parables  :  the  Prodigal  Son. 

(593.)  Numerous  Testimonies  to  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit. — Ro- 
maine,  having  obtained  peace  of  conscience  and  the  love  of  God 
in  his  heart,  said : — "  I  knew  before  the  doctrines  I  preached  to  be 
truths,  but  now  I  experience  them  to  be  blessings."  The  Rev. 
John  Newton  declared  that  for  40  years  God  had  not  permitted 
him  to  have  a  doubting  thought  respecting  his  salvation. 

The  conversion  of  John  Wesley  is  thus  narrated  by  himself: — 
"May,  1738.  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwilling  to  a  society  in 
Aldersgate-street.  There  one  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  to  nine,  while  he  was 
describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did 
trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation  ;  and  an  assurance  was 
given  me  that  He  had  taken  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 

Charles  Wesley's  chains  fell  off  in  his   bedroom  on  Whit- 
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Sunday,  173-5 ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  gave   expression  to  the 
ecstacy  of  soul  he  felt  on  the  occasion  in  these  lines  : — 

"  I  rode  on  the  sky,  so  happy  was  I, 
Nor  envied  Elijah  his  seat; 
My  soul  mounted  higher  in  a  chariot  of  Are, 
And  the  moon  was  under  my  feet." 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  Vicar  of  Helmsley,  the  Eev. 
Richard  Conyers,  LL.D.,  an  admirable  and  hard-working  clergy- 
man, "  found  salvation  "  on  Christmas-day,  1758.  "  I  went  up- 
stairs and  down,"  says  he,  "  backwards  and  forwards  in  my  room, 
clapping  my  hands  with  joy,  and  crying,  'I  have  found  him — 
I  have  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth.'  " 

That  learned  commentator,  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  thus 
describes  his  state  when  converted : — "  My  agony  subsided,  and  I 
became  calm.  A  glow  of  happiness  thrilled  through  my  frame ; 
all  guilt  and  condemnation  were  removed  from  my  conscience,  and 
I  found  it  no  longer  a  swift  witness  against  me.  I  looked  at 
heaven,  and  all  was  clear  and  bright.  I  searched  for  my  distress, 
and  could  not  find  it.     I  felt  indescribably  happy." 

"  Why  do  you  believe  in  Christ  ?"  said  a  philosophical  sceptic 
to  Mr.  Hall,  father  of  Rev.  Newman  Hall.  He  replied,  "  I  have 
an  argument  you  cannot  answer.  I  believe  in  him  because  I  feel 
him  in  my  heart.     He  is  here !'' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Light,  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
speaking  a  few  nights  ago  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  said  he 
could  not  believe  that  this  testimony  (the  witness  of  the  Spirit) 
was  only  to  be  when  he  was  dead  and  gone,  and  not  a  present 
salvation  ;  that  he  lelt  the  conviction  that  Christ  was  ascended  to 
the  Father,  who  accepted  him,  and  who  not  only  saved  from  hell, 
but  gave  a  title  to  heaven.  He  (the  Saviour)  was  not  only  the 
sinner's  righteousness,  but  assurance  that  they  were  members  of 
his  spiritual  body.  The  beggar  by  the  way-side  threw  aside  his 
garment  and  ran  after  Jesus,  who  gave  him  sight ;  in  like  manner 
we  should  not  hug  the  filthy  rags  of  our  own  righteousness.  Then, 
again,  he  convinced  the  world  of  judument.  He  went  up  on  high, 
dra<.rginy,  tied  at  his  chariot  wheels,  the  enemies  of  God  and  men  ; 
he  led  captivity  captive.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  did  the 
same  thing  with  the  demon  of  pride,  passion,  carnal  security,  and 
everything  that  waged  war  or  was  opposed  to  God.  The  speaker 
gave  some  specimens  from  his  own  experience,  showing  that  for  a 
long  time  he  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  promised  land  from  the 
top  of  l'isgah,  and  then  was  again  cast  down :  until,  at  a  meeting 
for  special  grace  at  Dr.  Barnardo's,  and  a'ter  reading  Dr.  Mahan's 
marvellous  works,  he  received  full  assurance,  and  felt  his  heart  go 
up  in  holy  love  to  Jesus.  Then  were  unfolded  to  him  portions  of 
the  Holy  Word  which  he  had  never  understood  before. 
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(594.)  Poor  Cambo. — When  a  poor  negro,  named  0ambo,  was 
converted,  he  describes  his  feelings  thus — simply,  some  would 
say — but  none  the  less  appropriately  and  cheerfully  : — "  Sun  shine 
sorry,  birds  sing  sorry,  land  look  sorry ;  but  poor  Sambo  sorrier 
than  them  all.  Then  me  cry  out,  '  Mercy,  mercy,  Lord,  on  poor 
Canibo.'  By-and-bye,  water  came  in  my  eyes,  and  glad  came  in 
?'my  heart ;  then  sun  look  glad,  woods  look  glad,  land  look  glad ; 
but  poor  Cambo  gladder  than  them  all." 

(595.)  The  old  Negro. — When  the  celebrated  Tennant  was 
travelling  in  Virginia,  he  lodged  one  night  at  the  house  of  a 
planter,  who  informed  him  that  one  of  his  slaves,  a  man  of  upwards 
of  seventy,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  yet  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  piety,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Having  a  curiosity  to  know  what  evidence  such  a  man 
could  have  of  their  divine  origin,  he  went  out  in  the  morning 
alone,  and,  without  making  himself  known  as  a  clergyman,  entered 
into  conversation  on  the  subject.  After  starting  some  of  the 
objections  of  infidels  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
a  way  calculated  to  confound  an  ignorant  man,  he  said  to  him, 
"  When  you  cannot  read  the  Bible,  nor  examine  the  evidence  for 
or  against  its  truth,  how  can  you  know  that  it  is  the  Word  of 
God  ?"  After  reflecting  a  moment,  the  negro  replied,  "  You  ask 
me,  sir,  how  1  know  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  I  know 
it  by  its  effect  upcn  my  heart." 

(596.)  Mingo's  Testimony. — Much  has  been  said  of  the  native 
eloquence  of  the  American  Indian.  The  following  shows  that  this 
gift  loses  nothing  under  the  inspiration  of  religion : — On  the  camp 
ground  was  an  Indian,  named  Mingo,  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed.  As  the  meeting  rose  in  interest,  Mingo  grew  more 
and  more  excited,  and  yet  preserved  the  self-command  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  race.  At  length  he  said,  "  Mayn't  I  give  my  testi- 
mony ?"  "  Yes,"  said  the  presiding  elder.  "  Brothers,  I've  been 
long  in  this  warfare  ;  fifty-nine  years  on  my  way.  1  am  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  The  winds  have  blown  hard  on  this  old  carcass, 
but  the  good  hope  is  here.  I  see  you  white  people,  brought  up  at 
home,  able  to  read,  taught  arts  and  sciences,  and  yet  you  live 
without  Jesus.  Poor  me !  I  grew  up  wild ;  no  father ;  brought 
up  in  the  woods.  Yet  I  found  Him.  Some  of  you  have  known 
me  many  years,  and  I'm  a  good  boy  yet.  Poor  me !  Couldn't 
read,  knew  nothing ;  yet  gave  Jesus  my  heart.  The  first  Bible  I 
ever  had  I  took  home,  put  under  my  pillow,  and  slept  with  it 
there.  This  old  frame  totters,  the  strong  wind  shakes  it,  and  it 
must  s:o  down ;  but  I  bless  Jesus  I'm  under  way  to  glory." 

(597.)  The  late  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Hull. — This  distinguished  doctor 
and  philanthropist  said,  a  little  time  before  his  death,  "  I  reasoned, 
and  debated,  and  investigated,  but  I  found  no  peace  till  I  came  to 
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the  Gospel  as  a  little  child.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  fill 
my  heart.  I  saw  my  sinfulness  in  all  its  vivid  deformity,  and  found 
there  was  no  acceptance  with  God,  and  no  happiness,  except  through 
the  blessed  Redeemer.  I,  stripped  of  all  my  own  deeds,  went  to 
Him  naked.  He  received  me,  as  he  promised  he  would ;  then  I 
felt  joy  unspeakable,  and  all  fear  of  death  at  once  vanished." 

(598.)  Poor  Man  in  the  Hospital. — A  man  was  taken,  some 
time  ago,  to  one  of  our  hospitals,  with  his  arm  broken  in  four 
places.  The  man  had  been  married  only  about  a  year,  and  his  wife 
had  just  given  birth  to  their  first  child.  About  three  weeks  after 
the  accident,  the  man's  brother  came  from  Scotland  to  see  him ; 
but,  in  the  interval,  it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  amputate  his 
arm.  The  patient  asked  his  brother  to  read  a  portion  of  the  word 
of  God,  naming  Romans,  the  eighth  chapter,  as  that  which  he 
desired.  He  read  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  he  came  to  these 
words,  "  Neither  height,  nor  depth,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God."  A_nd,  as  the 
brother  read  this  verse,  the  man  said,  "  That's  enough  for  me,"  and 
peacefully  expired. 

(599.)  "  Sir,  I  feels  it." — Four  persons,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
a  Protestant  minister,  a  farmer,  and  an  Atheist,  were  in  a  railway 
carriage  together.  The  Atheist  commenced  the  conversation  by 
asking  the  priest  this  question :  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  suffi- 
cient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christianity  which  you  profess  to 
believe  and  teach  ?" 

The  priest  began  to  talk  of  councils,  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  Atheist  had  been  all  over  that  ground 
before,  and  soon  replied  to  the  arguments  advanced.  He  then 
turned  to  the  Protestant  minister,  and  asked  the  same  question. 
The  minister  talked  of  external  evidences,  of  internal  evidences,  of 
collateral  evidences,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  Infidel  had  also  con- 
sidered all  these  arguments,  and  had  his  answer  ready.  The 
minister  then  referred  the  Atheist  to  the  old  farmer,  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  know.  The  farmer's  indignation  had  been  welling  up  for 
a  considerable  time  at  hearing  his  Lord  and  Master  reviled,  and 
when  the  Atheist  said,  with  a  contemptuous  air,  lk  Well,  my  man, 
what,  in  your  opinion,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tianity you  protess  to  believe?"  the  farmer  answered  earnestly, 
"  Sir,  I  feds  it  /" 

The  Atheist  was  surprised  at  the  reply,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
can't  answer  that !  " 

(600.)  A  $><jh  of  Grace. — "  What  would  you  sell  your  soul  for  ?" 
said  a  min.ster,  to  a  desponding  believer. 

"  i  would  not  sell  my  hope  for  worlds,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Weil,  then, '  said  he,  '4  you  ar9  very  rich  and  need  not  droop." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  am  so  dead !' 

"  I  never  heard  the  dead  complain  in  that  way." 
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(601.)  Religious  Joy. — When  Dr.  Newton  was  in  America,  he 
addressed  a  congregation  of  Negroes  from  Mat.  xi.  28.  Many  of  them 
were  slaves,  but,  says  Mr.  Souter,  they  knew  how  to  appreciate  a 
good  sermon  as  well  as  their  white  brethren.  A  striking  thought,  or  a 
beautiful  illustration,  called  forth  such  a  burst  of  feeling  among  them 
that  sometimes  the  preacher  could  scarcely  hear  his  own  voice.  The 
class-leaders  were  mixed  with  the  congregation  to  preserve  silence, 
and  a  black  preacher,  a  slave,  stood  on  the  pulpit  stairs  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  the  people  wept  aloud,  or  became  otherwise 
excited,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  must  be  still,  and  hear  de  good  word. 
I  could  shout  as  well  as  any  of  you."  Then,  putting  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,  he  added,  "  Db  shout  is  here,  but  me  must  be  still." 

(602.)  Christian  with  a  burden  on  his  back. — A  young  man,  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh,  who  had  just  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
but  whose  views  were  somewhat  defective  on  some  points,  one  day 
resolved,  upon  his  knees,  that  he  would  speak  to  the  first  person  he 
met  on  going  into  the  streets  about  the  things  of  salvation.  The 
first  person  he  met  was  a  New  Haven  fish- wife,  with  her  basket  of 
fish  upon  her  back.  He  almost  repented  his  rash  vow  when  he  saw 
the  hearty  Amazon,  but,  being  a  resolute  youth,  be  did  not 
draw  back.  Having  accosted  her  abruptly,  he  remarked  that  she 
bore  a  heavy  burden. 

"  Yes,  young  man,  but  the  back  is  made  for  the  burden,"  was  the 

reply. 

''  .Did  you  ever  feel  the  weight  of  a  spiritual  burden  ?"  he  made 
bold  to  ask  next. 

"  You  mean  John  Bunyan's  burden." — "  Yes." 

"  O,  yes,  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  felt  it,  and  since  I  got  quite 
rid  of  it.  But  I  got  rid  of  it  in  a  far  easier  way  than  John  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim." 

*'  How  was  that  ?" 

"  You  mind  that  Bunyan  makes  Christian  carry  his  burden  a 
long  while  after  he  felt  it,  far  away  to  the  wicket-gate,  and  past  it ; 
but  whenever  I  found  mine,  I  looked  right  up  to  the  skies,  and  got 
a  glimpse  of  my  Saviour ;  and  my  burden  fell  off." 

"  But  were  you  ever  at  the  Slough  of  Despond  at  all  ?"' 

"  Well,  I  may  have  been  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  with  trials 
and  difficulties  in  my  way,  but  I  can  tell  you,  my  young  friend, 
you'll  wrestle  through  the  Slough  of  Despond  a  great  deal  easier 
with  your  burden  off  than  with  your  burden  on." 

(603.)  Whitfield  and  the  Little  Girl. — We  are  told  that  a  Scottish 
girl  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Whitfield.  When  asked 
if  her  heart  was  changed,  her  true  and  beautiful  answer  was, 
"  Something,  I  know,  is  changed — it  may  be  the  world,  it  may  be 
my  heart ;  there  is  a  great  change  somewhere,  I  am  sure,  for  every- 
thing is  different  from  what  it  once  was." 
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(604.)  The  Joy  of  Freedom.— The  late  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  L-ndon, 
used  often  to  tell  that  he  one  day  saw  some  boys  outside  of  New- 
gate, leaping  and  dancing,  and  gesticulating  j oyously.  "Boys, 
what's  up  ?"  said  the  lively  divine.  "  Oh,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  if 
you  had  only  been  in  there  three  months,  and  had  newly  got  out 
like  us,  you  would  rejoice  too  !"  This  is  a  type  of  the  liberated 
sinner's  joy.  Like  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate,  and  the 
cripple  at  Lystra,  he  "  walks,  and  leaps,  and  gives  praise  to  God." 
Like  Peter,  he  is  tempted  to  think  "  he  sees  a  vision."  Or,  like 
the  Israelites  when  set  free  from  Babylon,  he  "  is  like  them  that 
dream." 

(605.)  A  Grreat  Sinner. — An  old  negro,  named  Pete,  was  very 
much  troubled  about  his  sins.  Perceiving  him  one  day  with  a  very 
downcast  look,  his  master  asked  him  the  cause. 

"  0,  massa,  I'm  such  a  great  sinner." 

'But,  Pete,"  said  his  master,  "you  are  foolish  to  take  it  so 
much  to  heart.     You  never  see  me  troubled  about  my  sins." 

"  I  knowde  reason,  massa,"  said  Pete  ;  "  when  you  go  out  duck- 
shooting,  and  kill  one  duck  and  wound  anoder,  don't  you  run 
after  the  wounded  duck  ?" 

"  Yes,  Pete."    And  the  master  wondered  what  was  coming  next. 

"  Well,  massa,  dat  is  de  way  wid  you  and  me  ;  de  debbil  has 
got  you  sure ;  but  as  he  am  not  sure  of  me,  he  chases  dis  chile  all 
the  time." 

(600.)  The  Infidel  Converted. — The  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel 
are  demonstrable.  The  lost  and  ruined  state  of  man  which  it 
describes  has  its  demonstration  in  your  former  state, — its  saving 
power  has  its  demonstration  in  your  happy  experience.  At  Ballarat 
there  was  a  notorious  infidel  when  I  was  there,  who  reviled  the 
Bible  and  religion,  and  especially  Methodism.  His  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  simple  demonstrable 
thing.  He  came  boldly  to  see  what  basis  he  could  get  for  his 
faith.  He  did  not  get  relief  that  night,  but  he  got  light,  and  next 
day  he  surrendered  his  soul  to  God,  and  got  relief.  "  Xoio"  he 
said,  in  making  this  confession  at  a  meeting,  "  You  might  as  well 
try  to  persuade  me  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  in  the  heavens  as  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  true."  Nine  months  afterwards  1  found  this  man 
growing  in  grace  ;  two  years  afterwards,  growing  still ;  and  he  had 
been  the  means  of  converting  others.  This  demonstrable  character 
of  the  Gospel  leaves  the  sinner  without  excuse. — Rev.  W   Taylor. 

(607.)  The  famishing  Indian. — An  aged  Indian,  half-naked  and 
famished,  wandered  into  one  of  our  western  settlements,  begging 
for  food  to  keep  him  from  starving.  While  eagerly  devouring  the 
bread  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  charity,  a  bright-coloured  ribbon, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  small,  dirty  pouch,  was  seen  around 
his  neck.     On  being  questioned,  he  said  it  was  a  charm  given  him 
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in  his  younger  days ;  and,  opening  it,  displayed  a  faded,  greasy 
paper,  which  he  handed  to  the  interrogator  for  inspection.  It 
proved  to  be  a  regular  discharge  from  the  Federal  army,  entitling 
him  to  a  pension  for  life,  and  signed  by  General  Washington  him- 
self. Now,  here  was  a  name  which  would  be  honoured  almost 
anywhere,  and  which,  if  presented  in  the  right  place,  would  have 
insured  him  support  and  plenty  for  the  remainder  of  his  days ;  and 
yet  he  wandered  about  hungry,  helpless,  and  forlorn,  begging  of 
the  charitable  bread  to  keep  him  from  famishing.  What  a  picture 
of  men,  with  all  the  promises  of  Jesus  in  their  hands — and  of 
Christians,  too,  with  the  charter  of  their  inheritance  in  full  pos- 
session— yet  starving  in  the  wilderness  i 

(608.)  Similarity  of  Christian  Experience. — Mr.  Gregory,  in  his 
Fernley  Lecture, — after  showing  that,  "where  salvation  is  a  realised 
fact,  there  is  the  church,"  that  Howe,  Baxter,  and  the  Goodwins, 
may  find  themselves  on  one  side  in  a  great  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
contest ;  Taylor,  Fuller,  Hall,  and  Sanderson  on  the  other,  yet  the 
oneness  in  Christ  of  them  all  is  not  destroyed  by  geographical  in- 
terspaces, chronological  chasms,  intellectual  divergencies,  or  the 
fiercest  paroxysms  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  conflict — remarks 
of  the  features  of  the  one  Father  peering  through  all  His  children's 
faces :  "  The  same  in  aKempis  and  Wycliffe,  Luther  and  Pascal, 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Marsh,  Joseph  Entwisle  and  Augustus  Hare, 
in  Archbishop  Sumner  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  Fijian  convert  and  sad- 
heafted,  sorely-bewildered,  yet  spiritually-minded  Ultramontanist. 
One  touch  of  grace  makes  the  whole  church  kin.  An  QEcumenical 
lovefeast  is  the  true  Eirenicon.  The  true  believers  through  all 
range  of  time  and  thought  can  sing  each  other's  songs,  and  echo 
each  other's  sighs,  and  understand  each  other's  speech.  Spurgeon 
quotes  Keble  in  his  prayers."  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  I  do  not  intend 
to  .write  a  record  of  my  life.  The  experience  of  a  religious  people 
is  nearly  alike — in  the  main,  entirely  so.  When  you  have  read 
the  journal  of  one  pious  man,  of  common  sense,  you  have  read 
a  thousand.  After  the  first,  it  is  only  a  change  of  names,  times, 
and  places,  all  the  rest  is  alike." 

(609.)  The  old  Minister's  Advice. — When  I  was  first  sent  out  to 
preach,  I  was  a  mere  boy,  fresh  from  my  mother's  home.  On  one 
occasion,  after  I  had  preached  at  a  log  school-house,  where  I  be- 
trayed a  good  deal  of  trepidation,  arising  from  my  extreme  diifidence, 
an  old  German,  who  knew  my  family  well,  came  up,  and  grasping 
my  hand  kindly,  said,  "  James,  you  are  young,  and  chust  from  your 
mutter  ;  you  will  every  little  while  feel  very  low-spirited  and  dis- 
couraged ;  now  you  dake  this  piece  of  advice,  never  settle  with  the 
Devil  in  a  cloudy  day,  if  you  do,  he  will  surely  cheat  you ;  wait  till 
a  fine  day  and  the  sun  shines  clear  and  bright,  then  settle  up  with 
him."    Christian,  do  you  ever  settle  with  the  Devil  in  a  cloudy 
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day  ?    If  so,  take  the  old  German's  advice,  and  defer  a  settlement 
until  the  skies  are  bright  and  clear. 

(610.)  Calvinist  and  Arminian. — Mr.  Gaddis  was  a  Calvinist  in 
creed,  and  his  son  John  a  Methodist,  enjoying  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  old  man  did  not  believe  that  a  person  could 
know  his  sins  were  forgiven ;  and  when  John  would  sav,  as  he  often 
did,  "  Well,  father,  you  may  argue  and  talk  as  you  please  against 
the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  impossibility  of  our  knowing, 
in  this  life,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  1 
know  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  pardoned  my  sins  at  the  camp- 
meeting,  and  gave  me  the  Witness  in  my  soul.  I  feel  it  at  this 
very  moment.  Like  the  blind  man,  I  can  say  of  a  truth,  '  This  one 
thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  once  blind,  I  now  see !"  when 
the  old  man  would  rise  up  and  say,  "  John,  it  is  growing  late,  you 
had  better  go  to  your  bed." 

(611.)  Denying  the  Holy  Spirit. — A  Christian,  when  djing,  said, 
"  I  rashly  denied  the  Spirit's  work  in  my  soul,  and  I  have  paid 
dearly  for  it."  This  she  said  in  reference  to  the  excessive  and 
morbid  retrospection  in  which  some  Christians  indulge,  to  the  hurt 
of  their  souls  and  the  discredit  of  the  Gospel.  They  pull  up  faith 
by  the  roots  to  see  if  it  is  growing.  They  pluck  out  their  eyes  to 
see  if  those  eyes  are  genuine.  Peace  and  joy  depart  from  them. 
Dark  suspicions  of  God,  as  if  he  watched  for  their  halting,  over- 
shadow their  hearts,  and  they  are  plunged  into  misery.  Growth 
in  grace  becomes  impossible,  for,  as  one  has  said,  "  Kindly  thoughts 
of  God  lie  at  the  root  of  sanctification."  Self-examination  is  im- 
portant ;  but,  surely,  not  less  important  is  faith.  Looking  into  the 
heart  and  looking  out  to  Christ  should  go  together.  The  pilot  at 
once  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  compass,  and  his  hand  upon  the  helm  ; 
if  he  neglected  either,  he  would  speedily  lose  his  course.  ''  Keeping 
the  heart "  must  be  coupled  with  "  Holding  the  head ;  "  "  examine 
thyself"  should  never  be  separated  from  "  looking  unto  Jesus." 
The  best  way  of  testing  the  pitcher  of  our  faith  is  by  dipping  it 
often  in  the  Well  of  Life,  and  drawing  it  full  for  constant  use. 

(612.)  Doubting  Rejrroved. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  Wesleyan, 
says  that  on  one  occasion,  after  preaching,  an  elderly  woman,  who 
had  been  a  member  and  seeking  salvation  for  fourteen  years,  entered 
into  the  enjoyment  of  peace  with  God.  "  Our  friends,"  he  adds, 
"  had  been  nursing  and  encouraging  her ;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  they  were  nursing  her  unbelief  by  pitying  her  as  if  it  had 
been  a  lame  hand  which  she  could  not  help.  I  administered  the 
strong  medicine  of  the  Gospel,  by  showing  her  that  she  was  dis- 
honouring Christ  and  pleasing  the  devil,  who  was  withholding  her 
soul  by  her  doubts,  as  a  wicked  boy  the  poor  cockchafer  by  his 
thread,  and  that  her  doubts  formed  her  sin,  which  she  could  never 
take  to  heaven ;  and  the  Lord  mercifully  blessed  the  word." 
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(613 )  Pilgrim  at  the  Gate. — Bunyan  well  describes  a  poor, 
wretched,  self-deceived  pilgrim,  who  had  trusted  to  a  vague  and 
general  belief,  without  actual  conversion,  coming  to  the  gate  of  the 
celestial  city,  but  was  refused  admission  because  he  had  "  no  cer- 
tificate "  to  be  taken  in.  "He  fumbled  in  his  bosom,"  says  he, 
"  for  it,  but  he  found  it  not.  Then  I  saw  the  shining  ones  com- 
manded to  bind  him  hand  and  heels,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 
hole  at  the  side  of  the  gate.    Beware  lest  thou  act  as  he.'' 

(614.)  The  Dying  Puritan. — Job  Throgmorton,  a  Puritan  min- 
ister, who  was  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  "  being  as  holy 
and  as  choice  a  preacher  as  any  in  England,"  is  said  to  have  lived 
thirty-seven  years  without  any  comfortable  assurance  as  to  his 
spiritual  condition.  When  dying  he  thus  addressed  the  venerable 
John  Dodd : 

"  What  will  you  say  of  him  who  is  going  out  of  the  world,  and 
can  find  no  comfort  ?" 

li  What  will  you  say  of  Him,"  replied  Mr.  Dodd,  "  who,  when 
He  was  going  out  of  the  world,  found  no  comfort,  but  cried,  '  My 
God  !  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?' " 

This  prompt  reply  administered  consolation  to  the  troubled  spirit 
of  his  dying  friend,  who  departed  within  an  hour  after,  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord. 

(615.)  The  Doubter  Comforted.  —The  late  Dr.  Mercer  seems  to 
have  h,ad  a  very  happy  talent  of  so  conversing  with  disconsolate 
Christians  as  to  lead  them  to  rich  sources  of  consolation.  On  one 
occasion,  a  good  man  rode  twenty-five  miles  to  converse  with  him. 
He  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  a  Christian 
church,  but  was  exercised  with  great  darkness  and  sorrow  of  mind. 
After  he  had  told  his  sad  tale  of  woe  to  Dr.  M.,  he  wound  up  all 
by  saying— 

"  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  worlds  say  that  I  am  a  Christian." 

"  Would  you,"  asked  Dr.  M.,  "  for  as  many  worlds  say  that  you 
are  not  a  Christian  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  not." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  devil  suggests  to  one  deceived,  that 
he  is  deceived,  and  that  he  strives  to  convince  him  of  it  ?" 

(>  Certainly  not." 

*'  Do  you  not  believe  that  he  often  worries  the  Christian  by  such 
suggestions,  persuading  him  that  he  is  deceived,  and,  in  proof  of  it, 
calls  to  his  mind  his  daily  departure  from  the  paths  of  rectitude 
and  purity  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it." 

By  this  short  category,  and  by  narrating  some  of  his  own  trials, 
the  brother  was  greatly  relieved,  and  went  home  with  a  light 
heart. 

(616.)  The  Sins  of  Old  Testament  Saints. — Another  brother,  who 
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had  not  been  long  in  the  church,  while  reading  the  Scriptures  regu- 
larly through,  was  greatly  shocked  at  many  of  the  heinous  sins  of 
the  saints  of  old,  particularly  some  of  the  actions  of  Lot  and  of 
David.  He  inquired  within  himself,  how  could  holy  men  commit 
such  deeds,  and  could  the  vilest  sinners  do  worse  ?  He  became 
almost  convinced  that  religion  was  a  farce,  and  the  Scriptures  an 
imposition.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Mercer,  and  told  him  his  difficulties.  "  Why,"  said  the 
doctor,  "if  the  Scriptures  had  recorded  none  but  virtuous  and  holy 
actions  of  the  ancient  saints,  they  would  not  have  met  my  case  ; 
but  they  give  an  honest  and  impartial  history,  their  bad  and  their 
good  acts,  and  from  their  weakness  I  gather  strength."  The  brother 
went  away  consoled,  and  was  no  more  troubled  in  that  way. 

(617.)  The  Dignity  of  the  Christian  character. — We  despise  a 
man  who  disgraces  high  descent  by  mean  sentiments  or  habits. 
What  a  disgrace  in  any  of  the  children  of  God,  to  manifest  a  low 
attachment  to  this  world  or  any  of  its  vanities !  The  son  of  a 
nobleman,  who  should  manifest  a  low  taste  for  the  sports  of  the 
vulgar,  who  should  be  found  associating  with  the  scurf  of  society, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  high  concerns  of  his  country,  would  be 
justly  the  contempt  of  all  men.  And  what  are  you,  my  fellow- 
Christians,  when  you  turn  aside  from  the  truth,  and  mix  in  the 
follies  of  men  ?  It  would  not  be  so  inconsistent  in  the  heir  of  a 
throne  to  associate  with  a  company  of  strolling  gipsies,  as  for  you 
to  join  with  the  world  in  their  sentiments,  interests,  and  ways. 
You  are  the  sons  of  the  King  of  kings :  be  ye  therefore  holy,  for 
He  is  holy  !  "Having,  therefore,  these  promises,  dearly  beloved, 
let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  Ah,  my  brethren,  why 
will  you,  by  your  misconduct,  bring  a  reproach  on  the  name  of 
Jesus  ?  Why  will  you  give  occasion  to  men  to  speak  evil  of  the 
way  of  truth  ?  Why  will  you  stumble  the  world  by  your  incon- 
sistencies, and  thus  counteract  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  Ah,  shame, 
shame  !  Is  this  the  return  for  so  much  love,  for  so  much  honour  ? 
Walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  or  renounce  His  name. — Alex.  Carson. 

(618.)  Religious  l?ncertainty — Are  there  not  many  who  would 
resent  imputations  as  to  their  fidelity  to  their  husbands,  which  they 
are  willing  to  cast  upon  themselves  as  to  their  fidelity  to  God  ? 
I  was  once  loading  a  class  in  Australia,  and  a  sister  said  she  thanked 
God  for  as  much  love  as  she  had  for  Him  ;  but  she  did  not  love 
the  Lord  as  much  as  she  used  to  love  Him.  She  confessed  this 
freely. 

"  What  a  pity  !"  I  said.  "  If  you  were  to  tell  your  husband 
that,  it  would  nearly  kill  him.  If  you  were  to  say  you  loved  him 
a  little,  but  not  as  you  used  to  love  him,  and  that  you  rather  loved 
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the  man  across  the  street,  what  would  be  thought  of  that  ?"  It 
would  be  a  dreadful  state  of  society,  if  people  spoke  of  love  declin- 
ing between  husband  and  wife,  with  as  little  anxiety  as  they  speak 
of  love  towards  God  declining. — Rev.  W.  Tayloe. 

(619.)  A  Lifeless  state  of  Heart. — You  said,  in  one  of  your  letters, 
that  you  had  then  little  delight  in  prayer.  That  is  just  my  grief 
at  present,  and  I  have,  what  is  worse,  no  desire  after  God.  O !  of 
all  my  different  states  of  feeling,  I  shudder  most  at  that,  when  I 
seem  as  if  I  had  no  need  to  seek  God  in  prayer  ;  I  had  far  rather 
long,  even  to  agony,  to  get  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  than  be  as  I 
am  now,  so  lifeless ;  my  soul  seems  completely  dried  up  within  me. 
Were  you  ever  in  that  state,  when  you  cannot  pray  at  all,  because 
you  do  not  know  what  to  ask  for  ?  I  like  to  feel  my  need  of  God, 
for  then  he  is  precious. — JBonar's  if  Stranger  Here." 
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N  this  doctrine  various  opinions  are  held  by  Protestant 
divines  respecting1  subordinate  particulars,  while  in  those 
of  material  importance  they  are  almost  unanimously 
agreed.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  sanctification  implies 
"  living  without  any  improper  thoughts,"  "  without 
temptation,"  "  living  in  a  state  of  perfect  and  unchanging  happi- 
ness," "  attaining  un  to  perfect  knowledge,  and  living  above  faith,"  &c. 
—  P.  509. 

1.  The  word  "  sanctify  "  considered  etymologically.  The  Latin 
words  "  sanctus"  and  "facio"  conjoined,  signify,  "  I  make  holy." 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  sanctify  signifies  "  to  separate  aii}7- 
thing  from  its  ordinary  use  or  purpose." — Parkhurst.  In  this  sense 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  its  furniture,  the  garments  of  the 
priests,  and  the  Sabbath  were  sanctified. 

2.  Sanctification  considered  morally  and  spiritually.  Tt  is  (1) 
more  than  passive  holiness,  and  denotes  a  practical  dedication  of 
ourselves  to  God,  by  holy  devotion,  and  obedience  to  all  the  Divine 
requirements  in  relation  both  to  body  and  soul — a  pure  mind 
ana  a  pure  heart.  "  Sanctification  is  being  set  apart  to  the  love, 
service,  and  honour  of  God." — Dr.  Pye  Smith. — Pp.  510,  511. 

On  the  experimental  and  practical  results  and  manifestations  of 
Sanctification  we  remark  : — 

(1)  That  it  implies  a  disposition  and  power  to  resist  temptation, 
Rom.  vi.  20-22 ;  viii.  1,  2. 

(2)  Pure  and  disinterested  love  developing  itself  in  universal 
kindness  ;  Wesley  on  Love. 

(3)  A  hatred  to  sin,  and  a  delight  in  doing  the  will  of  God. 

(4)  A  supreme  love  to  God,  and  delight  in  Him  as  the  source  of 
all  good. 
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(5)  An  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  in  all  things ;  Rom. 
xii.  1,  2. 

(6)  A  profound  veneration  for  God,  and  an  unfeigned  respect  for 
His  authority ;  and, 

(7)  Confidence  in  God.— Pp.  512-516. 

With  the  exception  of  extraordinary  cases,  this  high  state  is  not 
fully  attained  at  the  time  of  justification.  Regeneration  is  an  in- 
stantaneous work ;  but,  as  Wesley  says,  "  Sanctification  is  unde- 
niably progressive  (Wesleyana,  p.  197).  "  When  we  are  born 
again  our  sanctification  begins,  and  thenceforward  we  gradually 
grow  in  him  who  is  our  head."  While  it  is  distinct  from  regene- 
tion,  yet  it  commences  with  it,  and  is  a  progressive  work.  It  is 
more  reasonable  and  Scriptural  to  hold  that  carnality  and  "  sin  in 
believers"  so  called,  are  either  the  infirmities  and  weakness  of 
spiritual  childhood,  or  a  relapsing  into  that  state  from  which  re- 
generation delivered  them.  Remarks : — (1)  that  the  work  of 
regeneration  is  not  done  imperfectly ;  (2)  that  immediately  subse- 
quent to  regeneration  the  remains  of  the  carnal  mind  are  seldom 
seen;  (3)  that  while  a  person  may  realize  u  instantaneous  and  full 
sanctification,  he  who  experiences  it  must  still  progress." — Pp.  516- 
519. 

On  the  question,  whether  or  not  any  person  can  be  so  entirely 
sanctified,  in  this  life  as  to  live  without  sin,  three  views  are  given  : 
(1)  the  affirmative  ;  (2)  the  negative  ;  (3)  the  modified.  Those  who 
maintain  the  last  opinion,  regard  "  a  sinless  state  in  this  life  as  not 
being  naturally  impossible."  (] )  because  there  is  no  sin  that  men 
are  naturally  necessitated  to  commit ;  (2)  nor  any  duty,  inward  or 
outward,  impossible  to  perform.  That  no  "  mere  man,  since  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents,  has,  for  even  a  day  or  an  hour,  been  in  a 
sinless  condition  in  the  present  life." — Argued  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 
(1)  from  the  history  of  eminent  men ;  (2)  from  the  connection  of 
the  soul  with  the  body.  There  is  presumptive  evidence,  however, 
that  the  Doctor's  opinion  is  incorrect.  First,  from  the  lives  of 
Enoch,  Elijah,  Paul,  Moses,  Isaiah,  the  Virgin,  and  others  ;  second, 
from  Scripture  teaching." — Pp.  519-521. 

The  moral  possibility  of  living  a  holy  life  in  this  world  has  been 
maintained  by  such  men  as  Wesley,  Fletcher,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 
(See  last-named  author  on  Exod.  xx.,  note  6.) 

Passages  showing — 

1.  That  sanctification  is  that  state  of  mind  and  life  which  results 
from  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man : — Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-29  ; 
John  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  11,  16-18 ;  Eph. 
ii.  22;  v.  26 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4,  7. 

2.  That  it  is  necessary : — Bleb.  ix.  14 ;  xii.  14. 

3.  That  it  is  possible  in  this  life : — John  xvii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  13;  2  Thess.  ii.  13;  Heb.  ii.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2;  Rev. 
xxii.  11. 
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4.  That  it  is  evidenced  by  love  to  God : — 1  John  iii.  1 ;  iv.  7,  20, 
21 ;  Rom.  v,  5;  viii.  28. 

5.  That  it  is  evidenced  by  the  power  of  sin  being  destroyed,  and  the 
defilement  of  sin  removed  from  the  soul : — Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-27  ;  Eph. 
iv.  32  ;  Col.  i.  14. 

6.  That  it  is  evidenced  by  our  bearing  the  image  of  God,  and  con- 
forming to  His  law : — Rom.  vi.  6,  14 ;  vii.  1,  9  ;  viii.  1,  29  ;  xiii. 
8-10;  ICor.  ix.  21;  xv.  49;  Gal.  v.  18;  Eph.  ii.  13;  Col. 
iii.  10. 

7.  It  is,  as  an  inward  work,  its  own  evidence.  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  23;  GaL  i.  23,  24;  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10. 

8.  We  are  commanded  to  be  sanctified.  Matt.  v.  48 ;  Eph.  iv. 
23.  24 ;  1  Pet.  L  15. 

9.  In  the  Bible  various  persons,  places,  times,  seasons,  and  things 
were  reckoned  holy  or  sanctified  by  their  being  separated  from 
ordinary  use : — The  Hebrew  people  as  a  nation,  Exod.  xix.  10,14 ; 
Dan.  xii. ;  the  first  born,  Exod.  xiii.  2 ;  Aaron  and  his  sons,  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  13 ;  xxiv.  5 ;  Isa.  xliii.  28 ;  Jerusalem,  Exod.  iii.  5  ;  Neh. 
xi.  i ;  Isa.  xlviii.  2 ;  Matt.  iv.  5  ;  xxiv.  15  ;  xxvii.  53  ;  Acts.  vi.  5  ; 
vii.  33  ;  xxii.  28 ,  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  Num.  xviii.  10 ; 
Psa.  cxxxviii.  2  ;  the  Oracle,  or  most  holy  place,  Exod.  xxvi.  33; 
xxviii.  43 ;  1  Kings  vi.  16  ;  viii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xli.  23  ;  Heb.  ix.  2,  3, 12  ; 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  festivals,  Gen.  ii.  3  ;  Exod.  xx.  8-11 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  37  ;  2  Kings  x.  20 ;  the  vestments,  the  utensils,  the 
incense,  and  perfumes  used  in  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxviii.  2,  4  ; 
xxx.  29  ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  10;  2  Tim.  ii.  21 ;  the  altar,  Exod.  xxix. 
37  ;  xxx.  1-10 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  19. 


-»o«- 


ENTIRE   SANCTIEICATION. 

"  I  have  done  at  length  with  trifling ; 

Henceforth,  O  thou  soul  of  mine, 
Thou  must  take  up  sword  and  gauntlet, 

Waging  warfare  most  divine ! 
Oh.  how  many  a  glorious  record 

Had  the  angels  of  me  kept 
Had  I  done  instead  of  doubted, 

Had  I  run  instead  of  crept." 

The  doctrine  of  JSanctification  has  been  called  the  charac- 
teristic doctrine  of  Methodism.  Luther  disentombed,  from  a 
mass  of  Romish  rubbish,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  and  pronounced  it  the  test  of  a  standing  or  a  falling 
Church  ;  Calvin  found  a  central  point  in  Election,  and  made 
that  the  keystone  in  his  theological  arch.  But  the  object  of 
Wesley,  and  his  noble  band  of  followers,  was  to  u  spread 
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Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the  land."      "  God,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  raised  up  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  to  preach  this 
doctrine,  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley  to  sing  it,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  to  defend  it."  Though  Justifica- 
tion and   Sanctification  are    both   blessings  of  grace,  and 
though  they  are  inseparable,  yet  they  are  distinct  acts  of 
God;  and  there  is,  in  various  respects,  a  wide  difference 
between  them.   The  distinction  has  been  thus  expressed  : — 
Justification  respects  the  person  in  a  legal  sense,  is  a  single 
act  of  grace,  and  terminates  in  a  relative  change — that  is, 
a  freedom  from  punishment  and  a  right  to  life  ;  sanctification 
regards  him  in  a  physical  sense,  is  a  continued  work  of  grace, 
and  terminates  in  a  real  change  as  to  the  quality  both  of 
habits  and  actions.    The  former  is  by  a  righteousness  without 
us  ;  the  latter  is  by  a  holiness  wrought  in  us.    That  precedes 
as  a  cause  ;  this  follows  as  an  effect.     Justification  is  by 
Christ  as  a  priest,  and  has  regard  to  the  guilt  of  sin  :  sancti- 
fication is  by  Him  as  a  king,  and  refers  to  its  dominion.  The 
former  deprives  it  of  its   damning  power ;  the  latter  of  its 
reigning  power. 

The  proper  idea  of  sanctification   involves  four  distinct 
elements.     First,  the  purification  of  the  heart  from  all  sin  ; 
second,  the  complete  separation  of  the  man  to  the  service  of 
God  ;  next  there  is  the  endowment  with  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  there  is  the  dedication  and  employ- 
ment of  our  various  faculties  according  to  the  dictates  of 
revealed    truth.      The  word  "  '  sanctification  '   means,  To 
separate  and  appoint  anything  to  a  holy  and  religious  use, 
to  cleanse  a  sinner  from  the  pollution  and  filth  of  sin,  to  free 
him  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  endue  him  with 
a  principle  of  holiness." — (Crudef.)     "  Sanctification  means 
entire  holiness  of  heart  and  life." — (  Wesley.)  u  Sanctification 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  evils  which  belong  to  us  in  our 
natural  condition,  and  in  being  made  more  and  more  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  God,  through  the  gracious  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  us." — (Dr.  Hodge.)  "  Sancti- 
fication is  a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  Bible.     Its  simple 
and  primary  meaning  is,  a  state  of  consecration  to  God.     To 
sanctify  is  to  set  apart  to  a  holy  use — to  consecrate  a  thing 
to  the  service  of  God.  This  is  plainly  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  use  of  the  term.     The  Greek  worlf  hagiazo  means 
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to  sanctify,  to  consecrate,  or  devote  a  person  or  thing  to  a 
particular,  especially  to  a  sacred,  use.  This  word  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Hebrew  Jcaudash.  This  last  word  is  used  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  express  the  same  thing  that  is  intended 
by  the  Greek  hagiazo,  namely,  to  consecrate,  devote,  set 
apart,  sanctify,  purify,  make  clean  or  pure.  Hagiasmos,  a 
substantive  from  hagiazo,  means  sanctification,  devotion,  con- 
secration, purity,  holiness." — (Professor  Finney.)  "The 
meaning  of  the  verb,  *  to  sanctify,'  is  to  make  holy  and  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  God." — (Dr.  A.  Clarice.)  "  The  primary 
signification  of  the  word  '  sanctification '  is  to  separate  an 
object  from  a  common  or  profane  use,  and  devote  it  to  a 
holy  and  religious  use." — (Dr.  Cook.)  Thus  our  Saviour,  in 
his  solemn  appeal  to  the  Father,  prayed,  "  Sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth  ;  "  "  that  is,"  says  Mr. 
Wesley,  "  consecrate  them  by  the  anointing  of  thy  Spirit  to 
their  office,  and  perfect  them  in  holiness  by  means  of  thy 
word." 

This  holy  heart  and  life,  born  of  the  Divine  Spirit — a 
joyful,  living,  productive  experience — is  the  inheritance  pur- 
chased for  all  by  the  interposition  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
not  the  birthright  of  the  elders,  the  elect  few,  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  Church  ;  for  we  are  all  brethren,  and  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  To  this  grace,  from  the  first  act  of  faith,  every 
young  Christian  is  to  be  pressed  forward.  The  maturer  and 
more  experienced  must  not  draw  away  by  themselves  to  pray 
for  a  richer  baptism  than  that  which  may  fall  upon  others. 
There  is  but  one  baptism,  and  every  member  of  the  Church 
needs  it  Every  meeting  should  be  a  means  for  growth  in 
holiness.  There  is  but  one  highway  to  Mount  Sion,  and  that 
is  the  highway  of  holiness.  The  babe  in  Christ  presses  its 
threshold  the  moment,  he  trusts.  If  any  lag  on  the  way,  those 
that  "  are  spiritual  "  should  restore  such  "  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,"  and,  angel-like,  bear  them  up  upon  their  wings 
lest  they  dash  their  feet  against  a  stone  of  stumbling. 

But  though  the  work  of  sanctification  begins  with  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  r  newing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  yet  it  is  not  ordinarily  perfected  at  once.  Unholy 
dispositions  and  tendencies  may  still  lurk  within  the  heart. 
Gal.  v.  17.  Writing  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  says,  "  I, 
brethren,  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but 
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as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes."  1  Cor.  iii.  1-3.  They 
were  yet  "  carnal,"  and  also  "  babes  "  and  "  brethren."  He 
exhorts  Christians  to  lay  aside  the  sin  that  so  easily  besets 
them.  The  Church  of  England  teaches  "  that  original  sin 
is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  whereby  man, 
in  his  own  nature,  is  inclined  to  evil ;  and  this  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated." 
This  testimony,  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "is  given  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  by  every  reformed  church  in 
Europe.  Therefore,"  he  continues,  "  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned who  say  they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here."  We  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between 
an  inclination  to  sin  and  the  committing  of  it,  and  also  the 
temptation  to  sin  and  the  inclination  to  sin.  A  man  may  be 
tempted  to  sin,  and  yet  feel  no  inclination  to  yield.  In  such 
a  case,  he  is  not  guilty.  Or,  he  may  be  tempted  to  sin  and  yield. 
In  such  a  case  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  sin.  He  may  be  tempted 
to  sin,  and  feel  a  powerful  inclination  to  yield,  but  resist, 
overcome  the  temptation,  and  so  triumph.  In  such  case, 
"  sin  no  longer  reigns  in  his  mortal  body."  But  what  about 
tl^at  inclination  to  yield  ?  It  discovers  that  there  is  within 
him  the  remains  of  a  carnal  mind.  That  he  has  been  con- 
verted he  cannot  doubt.  That  he  is  accepted  in  the  be- 
loved he  is  quite  sure.  And  yet  he  is  ashamed,  and  sad, 
and  confounded,  to  think  that  he  should  feel  an  inclination 
to  yield  to  that  loathsome  sin.  Faith  in  Christ  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  holds  that  tendency  in  check, 
still  it  is  there,  and  the  man  mourns  on  account  of  it.  Paul, 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Eomans, 
describes  the  condition  of  such  a  man  who  clearly  discovers 
the  motions  of  sin's  dwelling  within  him.  See  verses  15  to 
25.  Believers  continually  feel  a  heart  bent  to  backsliding ; 
a  natural  tendency  to  evil ;  a  proneness  to  depart  from  God 
and  cleave  to  things  of  earth.  They  are  daily  sensible  of 
sin  remaining  in  their  hearts — pride,  self-will,  unbelief;  and 
of  sin  cleaving  to  all  they  say  and  do  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  "  know  they  are  of  God,  and  clearly  feel  the  Spirit  wit- 
nessing with  their  spirits  that  they  are  the  children  of  God." 
— (  Wesley).  "  That  a  distinction  exists  between  a  re- 
generate state  and  a  state  of  entire  and  perfect  holiness, 
will  he   generally  allowed ;   and  '  the  Apostles   set  before 
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believers  a  higher  degree  of  deliverance  from  sin  '  than  they 
found  in  justification." — {Richard  Watson).  "  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  remains  of  a  carnal  mind  will  cleave  to  imper- 
fect Christians." — {Fletcher).  Dr.  E.  S.  Foster  says,  "  The 
merely  regenerate  are  "not  entirely  free  from  sin." 

Now,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  says  one,  it  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood ;  because  those  who  have  been  con- 
verted, when  they  find  these  remains  of  sin,  will  be  led 
erroneously  to  conclude  that  they  never  were  converted, 
and  thus  be  driven  to  despair  ;  but  if  our  heavenly  Father 
discovers  these  corruptions  of  the  heart  to  us  as  we  are  able 
to  bear  them,  then  we  will  be  encouraged  to  seek  deliverance 
from  them. 

Hence,  a  future  work  is  necessary ;  sin  must  be  wholly 
purged  from  our  nature.  We  must  perfectly  possess  and 
exemplify  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Our  whole 
spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  may  not  only  be  made  holy,  but, 
despite  the  evil  influences  of  a  wicked  age,  despite  the  sub- 
tlety and  power  of  our  adversary  the  devil,  despite  even  our 
own  natural  infirmities,  all  may  be  preserved  spotless  and 
pure  till  the  Lord  shall  come.  And  this  is  the  end  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  Christian. 

The  only  way  by  which  we  can  obtain  this  blessing  of  entire 
sanctification  is  to  yield  the  heart  fully  and  obediently  to  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  He  begins,  carries  forward  and  completes 
it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. — Phil.  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2  ; 
Gal,  v.  22  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  Eom.  viii.  13,  14.  There  is  no 
patent  or  peculiar  measure  to  hasten  or  effect  this  supreme 
mission  of  life — this  crowning  blessing  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation. In  the  use  of  appropriate  means,  especially  in  the 
close  and  devout  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  contain 
the  very  directions  and  counsels  from  the  Holy  Ghost ; — 
2  Pet.  i.  4 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  2 ;  John  xvii.  17 ;  Acts  xx.  32 ;  in 
earnest  and  persistent  prayer,  and  in  fasting,  and  inseparable 
trust  upon  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  full  establishment  of  the  Master's  kingdom  over  the 
subdued  but  exulting  affections  of  the  heart  is  to  be  sought. 
The  apostle  Peter,  in  addressing  the  Council  of  the  Apostles 
on  the  method  by  which  the  Gentiles  had  become  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  says,  "  God  put  no  difference  between  us  and  them, 
purifying  their  hearts  by  faith."     The  settling  down  of  the 
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soul  upon  Christ  is  its  settling  away  from  all  but  Christ. 
Faith  in  Christ  keeps  the  eye  continually  upon  him  as  a 
Saviour,  and  watches  to  do  His  will.  If  He  frown,  we  pause 
and  retrace  our  steps ;  if  He  smile,  we  are  nerved  to  yet 
greater  effort  and  sacrifice.  This  is  the  "looking  unto 
Jesus  "  of  which  another  apostle  speaks.  In  one  sense  it 
may  be  all  independent  of  works  ;  in  another  it  is  the  very 
best  promoter  of  works — their  only  true  foundation,  for  it 
purifieth  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections,  by  which  our 
desires,  purposes,  and  determinations  are  all  moved.  There 
is  nothing  antinomian  in  faith,  for  genuine  faith  must  be 
shown  by  its  works,  and  works  without  faith  are  dead — a 
form — a  body  without  the  spirit — a  mere  corpse.  The  body 
is  well,  but  you  must  breathe  into  it  a  life  from  God.  So 
morality  is  well,  but  it  must  spring  from  a  purified  heart,,  to 
which  faith  is  a  necessary  antecedent.  To  determine  whether 
or  not  we  have  faith,  we  may  examine  whether  our  heart  be 
pure. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked,  Is  sanctification  a  gradual 
work  or  an  instantaneous  work  ?     It  is  gradual  in  three  re- 
pects,  and  it  is  instantaneous  in  one.     We  gradually  advance 
in  it — 1st.  From  the  moment  we  are  justified.      Inward 
sanctification  begins  then ;  from  that  hour  we  gradually  die 
to  sin  and  live  to  God.    2nd.  After  we  are  entirely  sanctified, 
we  ascend,  all  through  life,  to  higher  degrees  of  it.  3rd.  After 
death  we  shall  rise  still  higher,  and  progress  eternally  in  the 
love  and  image  of  God.     There  will  be  no  period  in  our 
heavenly  history  when  we  shall  cease  this  progression.     4th. 
In  one  respect,  entire  sanctification  is  instantaneous  ;  that 
act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accorded  to  our  faith,  by  which  sin  is 
entirely  expelled  from  the   soul, — when  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin, — is  an '  instantaneous  deliverance 
from  all  sin,  and  includes  an  instantaneous  power  then  given 
always  to  cleave  to  God.'   Thus,  as  an  excellent  man  re- 
marked, it  is  gradual  in  preparation,  but  instantaneous  in 
reception.  And  the  more  earnestly  we  long  for  this  unspeak- 
able blessing,  the  more  swiftly  the  preparation  increases. — 
(See  Caughey  on  Sanctification.)     On  this  point  Mr.  Wesley 
says,  "  1  will  simply  relate  what  I  have  seen  myself,  in  the 
course  of  many  years.      Four  or  five-and-forty  years  ago, 
when  I  had  no  distinct  views  of  what  the  apostle  meant  by 
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exhorting  us  to  '  leave  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  go  on  to  perfection?  two  or  three  persons  in  London,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  truly  sincere,  desired  to  give  me  an  account  of 
their  experience.     It  appeared  exceedingly  strange,  being 
different  from  any  that  I  had  heard  before.     The  next  year 
two  or  three  more  persons  in  Bristol,  and  two  or  three  in 
Kingswood,  coming  to  me  severally,  gave  me  exactly  the  same 
account  of  their  experience.     A  few  years  after,  I  desired  all 
those  in  London  who  made  the  same  profession  to  come  to 
me  altogether  in  the  Foundry,  that  I  might  be  thoroughly 
satisfied.     I  desired  that  man  of  God,  Thomas  "Walsh,  to 
give  us  the  meeting  there.  When  we  met,  first  one  of  us,  and 
then  the  other,  asked  them  the  most  searching  questions  we 
could  devise.     They  answered  every  one  without  hesitation, 
and  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  so  that  we  were  fully  per- 
suaded they  did  not  deceive  themselves.     In  the  years  1759, 
1760,  1761,  and  1762,  their  numbers  multiplied  exceedingly, 
not  only  in  London  and  Bristol,  but  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  England.     Nob  trusting  to  the  testimony  of 
others,  I  carefully  examined  most  of  these  myself,  and  in 
London  alone  I  found  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  our  society 
who  were  exceedingly  clear  in  their  experience,  and  of  whose 
testimony  I  could  see  no  reason  to  doubt.     I  believe  no  year 
has  passed,  since  that  time,  wherein   God  has  not  wrought 
the  same  in  many  others ;    but  sometimes  in  one  part  of 
England  or  Ireland,  sometimes   in  another, — as  '  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,' — and  every  one  of  these   (after  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  I  have  not  found  one  exception^  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland)  has  declared  that  his  deliverance  from 
sin  was  instantaneous  ;  that  the  change  was  in  a  moment. 
Had  half  of  these,  or  one  third,  or  one  in  twenty,  declared  it 
was  gradually  wrought  in  them,  I  should  have  believed  this 
with  regard  to   them,  and  thought  that  some  were  gradually 
sanctified,  and   some  instantaneously.     But  as  I  have  not 
found,  in  so  long  a  space  of  time,  a  single  person  speaking 
thus, — as  all  who  believe  they  are  sanctified  declare,  with 
one  voice,  that  the  change  was  wrought  in  a  moment, — I 
cannot  but   believe  that  sa notification  is  commonly,  if  not 
always,  an  instantaneous  work." 

In  consideration  of  this  important  subject,  let  the  reader 
bear  the  following    facts    in   mind  : — (a)  The  Spirit,  who 
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knoweth  what  is  in  man,  and  understandeth  all  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  character  and  personal  weaknesses,  leads  a 
man  often  "  by  a  way  that  he  knew  not,"  and  appoints  to 
him  just  the  discipline  and  nurture  that  he  requires.  If  with 
a  teachable  spirit  a  man  yields  himself  to  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  embracing  "  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises," and  "follows  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  not  resisting 
the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  grieving  him  by  disobedience,  he  will 
guide  the  heart  into  all  truth.  He  understands  how  to  carry 
on  and  complete  the  work  until  the  soul  becomes  "  meet  to 
be  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  In 
some  proper  sense  it  may  be  said  that  every  soul  is  sanctified 
by  a  different  process,  but  all  by  one  Spirit,  and  all,  with  in- 
dividual varieties  of  character,  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  exhibit  the  same  ripe  fruits  of  gentleness,  love, 
spiritual  life,  and  consecrated  service. 

(b)  The  whole  work  of  grace,  from  the  moment  of  conver- 
sion even  until  we  are  received  up  into  heaven, is  characterised 
by  the  same  divine  harmony,  exhibited  in  infinite  varieties 
of  expression  and  disposition.  Wisdom  is  always  justified 
of  her  children.  Wherever  the  Holy  Spirit  is  permitted  to 
prosecute  his  renewing  work,  enthroning  and  purifying  con- 
science, subordinating  appetite  and  passion,  and  suffusing 
the  whole  soul  with  heavenly  light  and  love,  although  still 
leaving  the  man  as  God  made  him  with  his  distinguishing 
traits  of  character,  this  work  not  only  reveals  itself  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  himself,  but  certain  unchangeable 
outward  "  signs  "  follow,  and  disclose  to  others,  to  the  glory 
of  the  divine  Worker,  the  extent  and  power  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought.  It  affects  the  heart :  1  Thess.  iii.  13  ; 
the  body :  Eom.  xii.  1 ;  and  the  mind  :  xii.  2 ;  vi.  6,  14 ; 
Eph.  iv.  22 ;  Gal.  v  24 ;  Matt.  v.  29,  30  ;  Psa.  cxix.  6, 
128. 

(c)  There  is  no  state  of  grace  that  does  not  admit  of  in- 
crease. We  are  sanctified  according  to  knowledge,  and,  as 
our  knowledge  of  God  increases,  our  confidence  in  him  and 
our  love  of  him  will  increase  proportionately.  But  the  growth 
of  grace  is  not  like  a  germ  that  developes  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain inherent  powers  and  certain  favourable  surroundings. 
It  is  just  the  reverse.  It  comes  of  the  right  orderings  of  our 
free  wills.      Ceaseless  voluntary  activity  must  characterise 
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the  sanctified  man,  if  his  sanctification  is  to  be  preserved. 
Every  overcoming  must  be  its  trial.  We  are  largely  to  help 
ourselves  after  God  has  saved  us.  God  helped  before.  When 
Israel  got  into  the  land  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  The  pillar  of  fire  was  seen  no  more,  nor  the 
manna  ;  and  they  were  to  drive  out  the  enemy.  See  Pet.  1 
22.     And  Paul's  statement  is  a  most  cognate  one  :  Col.  i.  22. 

(d)  The  state  of  sanctification  will  be  characterised  by 
ever-increasing  spiritual  discovery.  The  kingdom  of  grace 
is  richer  in  the  kind  and  number  of  its  blessings  than  the 
kingdom  of  nature.  JSature  has  no  richer  veins  or  mines 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  And,  better 
than  all,  this  kingdom  suffers  violence,  and  the  violent  take 
it  by  force — even  as  sturdy  hands  and  wills  wrench  from 
Nature  her  secrets  and  treasures. 

These  spiritual  fields  will  never  become  exhausted.  Ex- 
plored for  ages,  they  are  yet  as  rich  as  ever.  There  is 
enough  for  all,  and  enough  for  evermore. — 1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

(e)  We  shall  aever  reach  a  state  of  grace  in  this  life  that 
will  preserve  us  from  sorrow,  fear,  and  temptation  to  evil. 
The  holiest  and  best  of  men  that  have  ever  lived,  and  who 
were  Christ's  noblest  followers,  had  severe  contests,  inward 
and  outward,  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Paul 
said,  just  before  he  died,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight." 
Almost  at  l^he  door  of  death,  the  holy  apostle  John  said — 
"  Distrephjis  was  prating  against  him  with  malicious  words." 
And  will  not  the  record  on  the  other  shore  reveal  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  grandest  spiritual  battles  were  fought  at 
the  very  gates  of  heaven,  just  before  the  saints  entered  upon 
their  immortality  ! 

It  is  only  by  maintaining  union  with  Christ  that  we 
can  retain  the  blessing  of  sanctification.  There  never  will 
come  a  time  in  this  world  when  the  believer  will  not  have 
to  say — 

"  Evory  moment,  Lord,  I  naed^ 
The  merit  of  thy  hlpnfl/' 

The  life  which  the  Christian  lives  is  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God.  The  merit  of  Christ  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
Christian  in  that  state  of  grace  to  which  he  has  attained 
even  when  sanctified  wholly.  Does  he  conquer  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ?     It  is  through  Christ  strengthen- 
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ing  him.  Does  he  enjoy  a  sweet,  calm,  and  settled  peace, 
which  neither  men  nor  devils  can  ruffle  or  disturb  ?  Christ 
keeps  his  mind  in  perfect  peace.  Is  his  prospect  clear  for 
the  heavenly  world  ?  It  is  through  Christ.  And  as  the 
best  of  men  are  liable  to  sin  while  they  are  in  the  body, 
every  Christian  ought  to  pray  for  a  tender  conscience 
which  will  be  quick  to  discern  the  most  insidious  approach 
of  temptation,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  resist  it ;  or 
if,  should  he  unhappily  yield,  to  drive  him  to  seek  a  fresh 
application  of  the  sin-pardoning  and  soul-cleansing  blood 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.  His 
language  should  be — 

'•  O,  may  the  least  omission  pain 
My  well-instructed  soul, 
And  drive  me  to  the  blood  again, 
Which  makes  the  wounded  whole." 

Many  persons  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  entire  sancti- 
fication,  nevertheless  suppose  that  a  long  interval  must 
elapse  between  the  attainment  of  the  regenerate  and  of  the 
sanctified  state.  They  look  upon  the  latter  as  the  maturity 
of  the  Christian  character,  and  the  result,  therefore,  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  graces  and  affections  of  the  renewed 
nature  through  a  course  of  varied  experience.  It  is  a  far-off 
Beulah-land,  lying  close  on  the  verge  of  the  river,  and 
visited  often  by  wafts  of  melody  and  gleams  of  slendour 
from  the  city  on  the  other  side.  They  who  have  reached  it 
are  the  veterans  of  the  pilgrimage.  At  least,  this  state  of 
sanctification  is  not  generally  recognised  as  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  life,  as  the  realisation  of  Christ's 
thought  and  wish  concerning  his  church ;  as  the  standard  of 
attainment  to  be  sought  by  every  regenerate  man,  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  and  to  be  sought  with  impatience, 
from  the  conviction  that,  so  long  as  he  halts  short  of  it,  he 
forgoes  a  blessed  privilege,  and  fails  of  fully  answering  the 
redeeming  purpose.  Yet,  surely,  if  the  Scriptures  teach  the 
doctrines  at  all,  it  is  in  this  light  they  present  it.  (a)  God 
commands  it.  Gen.  xxvii.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  28  ;  xxii.  37 ;  James 
i.  4  ;  2  Cor  xiii.  2  ;  Eph.  v.  18  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3-7 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
15, 16.  (6)  God  has  promised  it.  Deut.  xxx.  6;  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25,  27;  Luke  i.  73-75;  1  Thess.  v.  23,  24;  1  John  i.  7. 
(c)  To  secure  this  blessing  for  all  believers  was  the  end  of 
our  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  flesh,  of  his  sufferings  and 
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death,  and  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Matt.  i.  21  ;  I  John  in.  8 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  12 ;  Eph  V.  25-27  ;  Titus  ii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  i,  30  ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  25  ;  1  John  i.  17 ;  Heb.  ix.  13,  14 ;  Eev.  i.  5  ; 
Heb.  vii.  25  ;  Col.  i.  28  ;  Eph.  v.  8,  11-13  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
(d)  In  the  following  passages  it  was  earnestly  prayed  for  : — 
Col.  iv.  12  ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21 ;  Eph.  iii.  14-19  ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  19  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10.  (e)  Many  have  enjoyed  and  exem- 
plified this  blessing.  Psa.  lxxiii.  1 ;  Job  i.  1;  viii.  20  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  12  ;  vi.  1,  3-7  ;  Acts  xxiv.  16  ;  2  Tim.  i.  3  ;  1  Thess.ii.  10  ; 
Rom.  vi.  22 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2 ;  vi.  11. ;  Jude  i.  Peter  speaks  of 
"  being  dead  to  sin."  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  And  Albert  Barnes, 
notwithstanding  his  peculiar  views  on  this  subject,  remarks, 
"  To  be  dead  to  sin  is  to  be  unconscious  of  sin,  as  a  man  in 
the  grave  is  unconscious  of  the  stir  and  bustle  of  this  world." 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  consult  the  above  passages,  he  will 
find  that  believers  are  said  to  be  "saints  ;"  to  be  "sancti- 
fied," "  cleansed,"  "  washed,"  "  perfect,"  "  holy  and  without 
blemish,"  "  to  be  faultless  and  blameless,"  "  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle."  If  the  reader  will  but  ponder  the  above,  he  will 
find  that  all  the  wonderful  arrangements  of  mighty  power 
that  God  has  put  in  operation  looks  to  one  grand  central  idea 
— the  entire  sanctification  of  the  Church  of  God.  It  dis- 
tinctly culminates  in  one  point.  (1  Pet.  v.  12  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  13.)  Thus  God  says  to  us,  through  his  Word, '  The  great 
object  I  have  in  view  in  all  my  dealings  with  my  creatures  is 
their  holiness." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  says,  "  The  Scriptures  require 
us  to  bring  forth  the  graces  and  virtues  which  are  usually 
called  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  That  these  are  to  be  pro- 
duced during  our  life,  and  to  be  displayed  in  our  spirit  and 
conduct,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  we  may  then  ask  whether 
they  are  required  of  us  in  perfection  and  maturity  ?  If  so, 
in  this  degree  of  perfection  and  maturity,  they  necessarily 
suppose  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul  from  the  opposite 
and  antagonist  evils. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(620.)  The  higher  life. — The  subject  of  higher  Christian  attain- 
ments is  one  that  is  too  much  neglected,  both  in  our  pulpits  and  in 
the  practice  and  thought  of  our  people,  ministers  and  laity  included. 
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We  do  not  decide  here  whether  Christians  shall  by  some  sudden 
and  new  experience  analagous  to  that  of  the  first  conversion  of 
many,  step  up  into  a  sphere  of  purer  and  better  spiritual  life,  or 
whether  they  shall,  by  gradual  continued  approaches  and  fervent 
prayers,  attain  to  a  richer  experience  ;  but  this  we  do  say,  with  the 
sincerest  charity  for  all,  that  the  great  majority  of  professed 
followers  of  Jesus  fail  to  enter  into  a  knowledge  of  the  better  things 
of  grace,  and  remain  strangers  to  those  most  satisfying  experiences 
of  divine  communication  and  relationship  which  have  graciously 
been  provided  for  us. 

(621.)  Desire  for  Purity. — But  to  one  who  does  not  feel  intensely 
the  need  of  sanctification,  God  cannot  give  the  power  of  sanctifying 
faith.  God  gives  capacities  and  opportunities  for  physical,  mental, 
and  material  improvement,  and  then  leaves  men  to  avail  themselves 
of  them  as  they  may  choose.  To  secure  physical  strength,  health, 
and  beauty — to  attain  mental  expansion  and  power,  or  material 
comforts,  deliberation,  self-denial,  and  choice  are  all  needed  ;  and 
in  like  manner  they  are  needed  for  the  attainment  of  a  clean  heart. 
In  regeneration,  God  gives  moral  power,  and  requires  it  to  be 
exercised  and  improved  upon.  And,  if  this  power  be  properly 
exercised,  He  soon  brings  the  soul  into  that  high  state  of  grace  in 
which  the  flesh  will  no  longer  lust  against  the  Spirit,  nor  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh.  But  if  this  power  be  not  exercised,  it  is  gradually 
lessened,  and  it  is  finally  overcome  byjsome  of  those  sinful  tempers 
and  tendencies  which,  as  we  have  said,  remain  in  the  soul  after 
regeneration.  Then  the  soul  loses  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  its  j  ustification  and  adoption.  And  we  will  here  add,  that  from 
some  cause  or  causes,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to  a  very  great  degree  for 
the  want  of  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  regeneration,  and  of 
proper  instruction  on  the  subject  of  sanctification,  the  far  greater 
multitude  of  the  converted  neglect  to  go  forward,  until  some 
besetting  sin  overmasters  them  and  they  lose  the  evidence  of  their 
acceptance.  And  to-day  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  are 
living  without  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  their  spirit  that 
they  are  the  children  of  God.  Surely,  if  not  all,  yet  much  of  this 
terrible  evil  could  be  removed  by  proper  teaching  on  the  subject. — 
Light  on  the  Pathway  of  Holiness. 

(622.)  God  wills  our  Sanctification. — Dr.  Binney,  speaking  of 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your 
sanctification,"  says :  " '  This  is  the  will  of  God.'  How  remarkable 
and  emphatic  the  phrase  !  On  what  a  pre-eminence  it  places  the 
subject  in  the  order  of  the  Divine  ideas  !  The  soul  of  every  other, 
the  centre  to  which  all  tend,  the  aim  and  scope  of  His  infinite 
plan ;  as  if  all  else  was  subordinate  to  this  ;  as  if  all  His  intentions 
and  all  events — all  the  advances  of  His  government,  all  the  breath- 
ings of  his  benevolence,  all  the  energy  of  his  power,  all  the  resources 
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of  his  wisdom,  all  the  emanations  of  his  grace,  all  the  resources 
of  his  Spirit — were  but  the  servants  of  this  great  object,  the  means 
to  accelerate  and  accomplish  this  unparalleled  purpose  of  the  Su- 
preme will !  For  this  end  '  all  Scripture  has  been  given ;'  for  this 
end  '  is  it  profitable  for  doctrine,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, fully  furnished  unto  all  good  works.'  The  majesty  of  man's 
character  is  the  morality  of  his  character — morality  properly  un- 
derstood, in  its  only  legitimately  virtuous  acceptation ;  morality  as 
flowing  from  Evangelical  principles ;  practice,  as  the  child  and 
representative  of  faith.  Morals  are  beyond  religion  ;  they  are  that 
for  which  all  religion  provides  ;  on  which  the  life  of  the  devout 
mind  is  ever  intent,  and  without  which  all  prolessions,  either  of 
faith  or  feeling,  are  nothing  better  than  the  babblings  of  idiocy, 
the  dreamings  of  self-delusion,  or  the  pretences  of  positive  impos- 
ture." 

(623.)  Perfection — The  Methodist  doctrine  of  Christian  per- 
fection steadily  assumes  the  reality  of  sin  as  distinguished  from  its 
mere  relativeness.  It  is  something  to  be  extirpated — taken  away 
— "  put  off."  The  completeness  of  its  possession  of  the  soul,  as 
presented  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  total  depravity,  makes 
necessary  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  moral  nature — that  is,  an 
entire  spiritual  sancti6 cation.  Toward  that  point  all  real  religious 
growth  is  tending,  and  perfection  is  the  ideal  which  the  renewed 
soul  is  ever  labouring  to  realize — the  goal  toward  which  it  is  tending. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  attained  in  any  given  case  is  a  question  of 
facts  to  be  determined  by  proper  evidence  agreeably  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  demonstration.  What  these  proofs  are,  and  how  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  treated  in  any  given  case,  we  need  not  now  inquire. 
It  is  enough  that  we  are  steadily  admonished  to  go  onward  toward 
"  perfection,"  and  that  we  have  the  best  possible  assurance  that 
our  labours  to  tbat  end  shall  not  be  in  vain. — American  Methodist 
paper. 

(<>~4.)  Perfecting  Holiness. — Bishop  Janes,  preaching  before  the 
Rock  Kiver  Conference,  on  the  subject  of  holiness,  said  : — "  After 
all  that  Christ  has  done  for  you,  is  your  spirit  so  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  just  get  into  heaven  ?  Religion  fires  the  whole  man.  I 
believe  there  are  two  things  that  will  form  the  experience  of  the 
good  in  heaven.  One  is  their  Christian  usefulness  on  earth,  and 
the  other  is  their  attainments  in  holiness  on  earth.  The  more  like 
God  here,  the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  God  there.  Do  we  talk  about 
seeing  our  friends  in  heaven  and  the  prophets  aud  apostles  ?  We 
may.  But  if  we  see  them  in  heaven  we  must  have  this  holiness. 
When  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitefield  were  alienated  because  of 
their  theological  differences,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  asked  by  a  friend 
if  he  expected  to  see  Mr.  Wesley  in  heaven.  Mr.  Whitetield,  with 
great  gravity  and  exceeding  humility,  replied,  '  I  fear  not,  brother ; 
1  fear  that  holy  man  of  God  will  be  so  near  the  Divine  presence 
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that  I  shall  scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  him.'  For  one  I  want  to  be 
a  holy  man.  I  want  to  see  every  one  in  heaven,  hear  every  note 
of  melody,  look  into  every  countenance  in  its  recovered  holiness, 
feel  every  joy  that  thrills  the  Divine  bosom,  and  spreads  gladness 
throughout  the  realm  of  spiritual  existence.  Let  us  have  holiness 
here.  Let  us  spread  holiness.  And  if  we  have  the  whole  of  religion 
here,  we  shall  have  the  whole  of  heaven  hereafter." 

(625.)  Mr  Fletcher  on  Christian  Perfection.— Christian  perfection 
is  the  cluster  and  maturity  of  the  graces  which  compose  the 
Christian  character.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  spiritual  constellation 
made  up  of  these  gracious  stars — perfect  repentance,  perfect  faith, 
perfect  humility,  perfect  meekness,  perfect  self-denial,  perfect  re- 
signation, perfect  hope,  perfect  charity  for  our  visible  enemies, 
and,  above  all,  perfect  love  for  our  invisible  God.  And  as  this  last 
star  is  always  accompanied  by  all  the  others,  as  Jupiter  is  by  his 
satellites,  we  frequently  use,  as  St.  John,  the  phrase  "  perfect 
love,"  instead  of  the  word  "  perfection ;"  understanding  by  it  the 
pure  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  of  established  believers 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  abundantly  given  them  under  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

(626.)  Mr.  Wesley's  Rebuke. — It  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  when 

the  Rev.  John  Wesley  was  having  charge  of  a  lovefeast,  a  man 

rose  up  in  the  congregation,  and  said,  *'  Friends,  I  thank  heaven 

that  l  am  holy  as  God."    John  Wesley  gave  him  a  severe  but 

gentle  rebuke,  in  the  following  words,  "  I  do  not  doubt  but  my 

brother's  heart  is  right,  but  think  his  head  might  be  a  little  better 

informed,"  and  then  repeated  that  beautiful  verse : — 

"  Holy  as  thou  O  Lord,  is  none, 
Thy  holiness  is  all  thy  own ; 
A  drop  of  that  unbounded  sea 
Is  ours,  a  drop  derived  from  thee." 

You  remember  the  first  time  you  visited  the  old  ocean,  you 
stooped  down  till  you  could  dip  your  finger  into  the  water,  you  then 
lifted  it  up  till  the  drop  touched  your  tongue,  and  you  said,  as  is 
the  ocean,  so  is  the  drop,  not  in  quantity,  but  in  saltness. 

(627.)  How  a  Young  Woman  obtained  Sanctification. — Meeting 
a  class  for  tickets,  Mr.  Collins  found  Jane  Gill  anxiously  longing 
for  "  a  heart  in  every  thought  renewed,  and  full  of  love  Divine." 
He  opened  for  her  the  way  of  faith. 

"  Are  you  a  child  of  God  ?"— «  Yes." 

"  Are  you  not,  as  a  child  of  God,  an  heir  of  God  ?" — "  Yes." 

"  Have  you  not,  as  such,  a  gracious  and  assured  right  into 
eternal  glory  ?  "— "  Yes." 

"  Does  not  right  into  an  eternal  glory  necessarily  include  right 
unto  everything  without  which  that  glory  may  not  be  entered  ?" — 
"Yes.' 
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"Is  not  holiness  such  a  thing?" — "  Yes." 

u  Have  you  not,  then,  a  right  unto  that  ?" — "  Yes." 

"  Well,  will  you  then  claim  your  right  ?    It  only  waits  your 

claim." 
They  fell  to  prayer.    The  claim  was  urged,  and  heaven  admitted 

it. — Collins  8  Life. 

(628.)  The  Blessing  of  Sanctification  Restored. — The  Rev.  John 
Smith,  writing  of  a  certain  prayer  meeting,  says,  "  A  fine  young 
man  got  up  and  told  us  that  he  had  lost,  sometime  ago,  a  clean 
heart,  but  that  he  had  been  acted  upon  again  during  the  sermon. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  him,  when  he  said,  "  God  cleanses 
me  again." 

It  went  like  electric  fluid.  I  said,  "  Now  you  see  the  cleansing 
power  of  God  is  in  the  chapel.  You  that  want  a  clean  heart  may 
have  one." 

One  man  exclaimed,  "  I  have  got  it,"  and,  looking  round,  added, 
"  You  may  all  have  it."  I  was  told  that  thirty-three  obtained  entire 
sanctification,  and  many  were  pardoned. 

(629.)  He  that  u  Dead  is  freed  from  sin — In  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  Christian  faith  was  preached  in  its  power  in  Egypt ,  a 
young  brother  sought  out  the  great  Macarius. 

1  Father,'  said  he,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  dead  and  buried 
with  Christ  ? ' 

'  My  son,'  answered  Macarius,  •  you  remember  our  dear  brother 
who  died  and  was  buried  a  short  time  since  ?  Go  now  to  his  grave, 
and  tell  him  all  the  unkind  things  that  you  ever  heard  of  him,  and 
that  we  are  glad  he  is  dead,  and  thankful  to  be  rid  of  him,  for  he 
was  such  a  worry  to  us,  and  caused  so  much  discomfort  in  the  church. 
Go,  my  son,  and  say  that,  and  hear  what  he  will  answer.' 

The  young  man  was  surprised,  and  doubted  whether  he  really 
understood  ;  but  Macarius  only  said — 

'  Do  as  I  bid  you,  my  son,  and  come  and  tell  me  what  our 
departed  brother  says.' 

The  young  man  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  returned. 

'  Well,  and  what  did  our  brother  say  ?'  asked  Macarius. 

'  Say,  Father  ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  how  could  he  say  anything  ? 
He  is  dead.' 

'  Go  now  again,  my  son,  and  repeat  every  kind  and  flattering 
thing  you  have  ever  heard  of  him ;  tell  him  how  much  we  miss  him  ; 
how  great  a  saint  he  was ;  what  noble  work  he  did ;  how  the  whole 
church  depended  upon  him ;  and  come  again  and  tell  me  what 
he  says.' 

The  young  man  began  to  see  the  lesson  Macarius  would  teach  him. 
Be  went  again  to  the  grave,  and  addressed  many  flattering  things 
to  the  dead  man,  and  then  returned  to  Macarius. 

'  He  answers  nothing,  father ;  he  is  dead  and  buried.' 
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i  You  know  now,  my  son,'  said  the  old  father,  *  what  it  is  to  be 
dead  with  Christ.  Praise  and  blame  equally  are  nothing  to  him 
who  is  really  dead  and  buried  with  Christ.' 

(630).  The  teachings  of  the  Prayer-Book  on  Holiness. — The 
Rev.  G.  A.  Rogers,  Vicar  of  Dover,  in  his  little  work,  just  issued, 
Holiness  ;  or,  What  does  the  Prayer-Book  say  about  it,  shows  that 
the  teachings  of  tbe  Church  Prayer-Book  is  in  complete  accord- 
ance with  those  views  of  entire  sanctification  which  we  glory  in 
proclaiming.     We  give  the  following  extract : — 

The  Absolution. — "  Wherefore  let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant  us 
true  repentance,  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  those  things  may  please 
Him,  which  we  do  at  this  present ;  and  that  the  rest  of  our  life 
hereafter  may  be  pure  and  Holy." 

Can  any  man  propose  to  us  a  higher  standard  of  holiness  than 
this  ?  Does  our  Church  mock  us  by  putting  before  us  unattainable 
blessings  ? 

The  Second  Collect  for  Peace. — "  0  God,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom ;  defend  us,  Thy  humble  servants,  in  all  assaults  of  our 
enemies  :  that  we,  surely  trusting  in  Thy  defence,  may  not  fear  the 
power  of  any  adversaries." 

Here  we  have  per  feet  freedom  in  God's  service/  Defence  from 
all  assaults!     Sure  trust!    And  the  absence  of  all  fear! 

What  happiness  is  expressed  in  all !  What  safety  !  What 
holiness !     Is  there  a  word  of  heated  enthusiasm  in  all  this  ? 

The  Third  Collect  for  Grace. — "Grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into 
no  sin,  neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger ;  but  that  all  our  doings 
may  be  ordered  by  Thy  governance,  to  do  always  that  is  righteous  in 
Thy  sight." 

Can  we  imagine  a  higher  standard  of  holiness  than  this  ?  Had 
this  collect  first  appeared  in  the  nineteenth  century,  some  one 
would  have  denounced  it  as  perfectionism  !  No  sin  !  If  it  be  pos- 
sible to  be  kept  from  all  one  day,  this  day — why  not  many  days  ? 
Have  we  prayed  for  an  impossible  blessing  ? 

To  do  always  the  righteous  thing  !  This  is  indeed  a  high  attain- 
ment. But  for  this  we  have  professed  to  pray,  and  professed  to 
believe  the  attainment  possible. 

General  Thanksgiving. — "  Walking  before  Thee  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  our  days  " 

fci  ere  is  holy  walking  "  all  our  days  "  believed  in  and  desired ! 

The  Innocents'1  Day. — "Mortify  and  kill  all  vices  in  us,  and 
so  strengthen  us  by  Thy  grace,  that  by  the  innocency  of  our 
lives,"  &c. 
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What  language  can  be  stronger  than  this  ?  If  it  do  not  mean 
absolute  perfection  (and  whoever  imagined  that  it  did  ?)  why  ob- 
ject to  similar  phraseology  when  holiness  through  faith  is  enforced 
and  believed  in  ? 

Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. — "Grace  to  withstand  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  Jlesh,  and  the  devil,  and  with  pure 
hearts  and  minds  to  follow  Thee,  the  only  God." 

Here  belief  is  implied  that  God  does  give  grace  to  his  people  to 
toithstand  every  possible  temptation  from  every  source,  and  that 
He  does  bestow  upon  them  purity  of  heart  and  mind !  What  a 
high  standard  of  holiness  is  this  J  And  yet  it  is  nothing  short  of 
this  we  have  been  asking  of  God. 

Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
the  standard  of  holiness  which  our  Chureh  has  placed  before  her 
children.  Will  any  one  venture  to  affirm  that  this  standard  is  too 
high,,  or  that  it  is  not  the  standard  of  Scripture  f  I  think  not.  Let 
us  then  deal  faithfully  with  our  consciences,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  not  theoretically  and  practically  taken,  and  been 
contented  with  a  much  lower  standard  than  that  which  we  have 
for  years  professed  through  our  flesh." 

(631.)  God  can  make  us  Holy. — An  aged  class-leader  returning 
from  a  funeral  the  other  day,  meeting  one  of  the  Plymouth  evan- 
gelists, remarked  to  him  that  he  felt  how  needful  it  was  to  be 
made  holy  in  order  to  meet  God.  "  Brother,"  said  the  evangelist, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  Jesus  your  Saviour  not  holy  ?"  "  Oh, 
yes,  the  blessed  Jesus  is  holy,"  replied  the  aged  man,  "  and  I  have 
to  be  made  like  him,  holy  too."  He  who  saves  in  part  can  save 
completely.  Regeneration  is  the  infusion  of  an  entirely  new  life 
into  the  soul ;  but  entire  sanetification  is  the  perfection  of  a  life 
already  consciously  enjoyed.  It  must  further  be  the  desire  and 
intention  of  the  Author  of  all  our  good  to  finish  within  us  that 
new  creation  which  reflects  so  fully  his  own  glorious  image.  He 
who  says,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  will  surely  -perfect  that 
which  concerneth  us.     The  giver  of  promises  exceeding  great  and 

Erecious  cannot  deny  his  own  word,  on  which  he  hath  caused  U3  to 
ope.  The  Rev.  William  Dawson,  writing  to  the  late  Squire 
Brooke,  when  the  latter  had  lost  his  sense  of  entire  sanetification, 
said,  "  What  has  the  Loro1  done  for  you  ?  and  what  is  it  that  he 
will  not  do  for  you  ?  He  has  brought  the  camel  through  the 
needle's  eye  ;  nay,  more,  he  has  transformed  the  camel  into  a  sheep  ; 
and  now  puts  you  into  his  pasture  by  day,  and  into  his  fold  by 
night ;  continue  there,  and  he  will  one  day  place  you  at  his  right 
hand  for  ever.  Oh,  that  grace  which  conquered  your  will,  when 
at  the  first  it  opposed,  what  conquests  cannot  it  now  mate  ?  what 
salvation  cannot  it  now  effect  when  it  yields?  The  blood  which 
pardoned  your  numerous  and  aggravated  sins,  which  stained  and 
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stung  a  guilty  conscience<  what  can  it  not  now  do  upon  your 
enlightened  and  sprinkled  conscience  ?  That  love  which  sprung 
up  in  your  heart,  when  you  first  believed,  what  a  well  of  water  can 
it  not  rise  to  by  repeated  exercises  of  faith  !  Who  can  fathom  the 
depthsj  who  can  measure  the  breadth,  who  can  explore  the  height 
of  the  love  of  Christ  to  whjch.  a  Christian  believer  may  now 
attain  P" 

(632.)  "  Uttermost  ."—How  rich  are  the  terms  Scripture  applies 
to  salvation  through  Jesus.  ''He  ia  able  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him."  What  can  go  further  than 
"  uttermost ?"  Dr.  Clarke  says:  "He  is  able  to  save  from  the 
power,  guilt,  nature,  and  punishment  of  sin— -to  the  uttermost— to 
all  intents,  degrees,  and  purposes ;  and  always,  and  in,  and  through 
all  times,  places,  and  circumstances ;  for  all  this  is  implied  in  the 
original  word."  The  Dutch  Bible  translates  the  word  "  perfectly," 
the  German  has  it  "forever,"  Dr.  Leander  Van  Ess  translates 
"complete,"  Berlenburg  Bible  "most  perfectly,"  Catholic  Bible 
(German)  "  eternally,"  Dr.  Stier  renders  it  "  most  complete."  The 
original  word  seems  to  combine  the  two  ideas  of  .continuity  and 
utmost  completeness.  Hence.  Jesus  saves  for  ever  to  the  uttermost! 
But  you  must  come  unto  GAod  by  Him,  and  keep  poming  all  the 
time,  which  implies  a  complete  separation  from  sin  and  an  entire 
consecration  to  God.  Here  is  full  salvation  for  you,  hungering 
soul.  Christ  offers  to  you  the  overflowing  well  of  salvation,  thirsty 
heart.  You  are  not  straitened  in  Him,  you  may  receive  from  his 
fulness  grace  for  grace.  Come  and  be  saved  for  ever  to  the 
uttermost ! 

(633.)  The  Word  of  Godthe  mstmnient  of  Sanctificati(m,—1%,  is 
common  for  persons  to  conceive  of,  and  expect  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  only  as  some  undefined  and  inarticulate  illapse  promised 
in  answer  to  prayer.  It  is  even  rare  to  hear  Truth  pointed  put.  as 
the  appointed  and  ordinary  medium  of  operation,  to  the  blessed 
Spirit,  and  yet  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  this  is  the  doctrine,  of 
the  New  Testament. — John  viii.  32  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  18 ;  John  xvii. 
17;  Eph.  v.  26;  Tit,  iii.  5.;  2  Thess,  ii.  13;  1  Pet.  i.  22,  '.$3; 
James  i.  18. 

(634.)  Scmctification  Attainable. — The  devil  haa  a  picture  of  coun- 
terfeit sanctification — a  horrid  bugbear*  which  he  holds  up  to  terrify 
those  who  are  seeking  the  true.  I  know  a  man  who  spent  hours  of 
wakeful  anxiety  night '  after  night,  wondering  whether  he  dare 
commit  himself  to  a  full  consecration.  I  know  another  whose  course 
was  hindered  for  weeks  by  an  unguarded  remark  in  a  good  man's 
biography  to  the  effect  that  "  perfect  holiness  was  perfect  suffering." 
And  one,  in  seeking  heart  purity,  was  harassed  for  days  with  the 
thought  that  death  would  follow  the  cleansing.  And  he  didn't 
want  to  die.  The  temptation  was  real  and  tormenting,,  but  vanished 
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as  he  said,  "  Then  I'll  die,  for  I  will  be  holy !"    He  lives  still,  and 
I  have  heard  of  him  thanking  God  that  it  is  a  joy  to  be  alive ! 

A  plain  man  said  in  our  hearing,  not  long  ago,  "  God  has  made 
his  will  long  since  !  '  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifi- 
cation ! ' "  And  I  have  been  told  of  a  good  man  who  unexpectedly 
came  into  possession  of  a  large  estate  ;  that  the  lawyer  broke  the 
news  to  him  by  saying,  ".Everything  is  yours:  you  had  better  go 
and  take  possession."  Heir  of  a  full  salvation,  go  and  do  likewise ! 
—J.  E.  Page. 

(635.)  A  Religion  Worth  Having.— -Tt  was  at  an  early  morning 
meeting  not  long  ago.  A  few  believers  in  Christ  had  assembled 
for  prayer  and  conversation  concerning  the  experience  of  "  perfect 
love."  Among  us  that  morning  was  a  stranger,  who  had  at  that 
early  hour  come  some  distance  to  be  present.  Joining  with  us  in 
prayer,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  one  of  those  who  dwell  "  in 
the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  and  who  know  what  "  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  "  means.  God'  was  with  us  ;  and  when  we 
rose  to  separate,  we  recognised  in  the  stranger,  one  of  whom' we  had 
heard  months  before,  as  a  consistent  witness  of  full  salvation.  So 
we  introduced  her  to  a  class-leader  of  her  own  sex,  as  one  who  had 
found  the  secret  of  rest. 

"  You  enjoy  this  experience,  then  ?"  was  the  inquiry  made. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  a  smile  full  of  meaning  pasted  over 
the  speaker's  face ;  "  I  bless  God  I  have  for  ten  years ;  and  it  is 
a  religion  worth  having  I" 

(636.)  The  Rev.  John  Fletcher's  enjoyment  of  Entire  Sanctifica- 
tion. — This  devoted  minister  said:  4t  I  received  this  blessing  four 
or  five  times  before,  but  I  lost  it  by  not  observing  the  order  of 
God,  who  has  told  us,  'With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righte- 
ousness, and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 
But  the  enemy  offered  hie  bait,  under  various  colours,  to  keep  me 
from  a  public  declaration  of  what  my  Lord  had  wrought.  When 
I  first  received  this  grace,  Satan  bid  me  wait  awhile,  until  I  saw 
more  of  the  fruits.  I  resolved  to  do  so  ;  but  I  soon  began  to  doubt 
of  the  witness  which  before  I  had  felt  in  my  heart,  and  was,  in  a 
little  time,  sensible  I  had  lost  both.  A  second  time,  after  receiving 
this  salvation  (with  shame  I  confess  it),  I  was  kept  from  being  a 
witness  for  my  Lord  by  the  suggestion, '  Thou  art  a  public  character, 
the  eyes  of  all  are  upon  thee  ;  and  if,  as  before,  by  any  means  thou 
lose  tue  blessing,  it  will  be  a  dishonour  to  heart-holiness,'  &c.  I 
held  my  peace,  and  again  forfeited  the  gift  of  God.  At  another 
time  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  hide  it  by  reasoning — How  few  even 
of  the  children  of  God  will  receive  this  testimony,  many  of  them 
supposing  every  transgression  of  the  Adamic  law  is  sin,  and  there- 
fore, if  I  prot'esH  myself  to  be  free  from  sin,  all  these  will  give  my 
profession  the  lie.  because  I  am  not  free  in  their  sense — I  am  not 
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free  from  ignorance,  mistakes,  and  various  infirmities.  I  will  there- 
fore enjoy  what  God  hath  wrought  in  me,  but  I  will  not  say  I  am 
perfect  in  love.  Alas  !  I  soon  found  again,  "  He  that  hideth  his 
Lord's  talent,  and  improveth  it  not,  from  that  unprofitable  servant 
shall  be  taken  away  even  what  he  hath.'  Now,  my  brethren,  you 
see  my  folly — L  have  confessed  it  in  your  presence  !  now  I  resolve 
before  you  all  to  confess  my  Master.  I  will  confess  Him  to  all  the 
world,  and  I  will  declare  unto  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  I  am  now  dead  indeed  unto  sin.' " 

Mr.  Venn  says  of  Mr.  Fletcher :  "  I  have  known  all  the  great 
men  for  these  fifty  years,  but  I  have  known  none  like  him.  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  under  the  same  roof  with 
him  once  for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  I  never  heard  him  say 
a  siagle  word  which  was  not  proper  to  be  spoken,  and  which  had 
not  a  tendency  '  to  minister  grace  to  the  hearers.'  " 

(637.)  Rev.  W.  Bramwett's  Experience. — He  says:  "To  be 
cleansed  from  sin  is  much  ;  but  God,  in  great  mercy,  is  filling  my 
soul  with  love.  Bless  the  Lord,  I  am  saved  every  moment,  and 
do  declare  to  you  that  my  union  with  God  is  such  as  I  never  before 
experienced.     I  have  given  myself  to  continued  prayer." 

(638.)  Lady  MaxwelFs  Experience. — "  I  went  on  my  way  re- 
joicing, wrestling  in  prayer  for  that  degree  of  unequivocal  evidence 
of  sanctification,  which  would  fully  satisfy  both  myself  and  others. 
The  Lord  used  various  means  to  conquer  the  last  remains  of  Tin- 
belief.  For  some  days  I  felt  him  powerfully  and  sweetly  at  work 
upon  my  soul.  I  obtained  increasing  power  to  yield  to  the  motions 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  terminated  in  a  clear 
witness.  This,  through  mercy,  has  abode  with  me  ever  since.  I 
can  now  no  longer  doubt  but  that  the  bitter  root  is  destroyed." 

(639.)  Mrs.  Hester  Ann  Rogers's  Experience. — In  her  funeral 
sermon,  preached  by  Dr.  Coke,  he  says :  "  She  enjoyed  for  many 
years  that  glorious  blessing  which  St.  John,  in  fourth  chapter  of 
the  first  epistle,  speaks  of  as  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  many 
of  whom  he  was  writing,  that  'perfect  love  '  which  '  casteth  out 
all  fear  that  hath  torment'  In  short,  she  walked  with  God — she 
lived  in  the  blaze  of  Gospel  day,  and  Christ  was  her  all  in  all." 

(640.)  Rutherford's  Experience. — I  verily  think,  now,  that  Christ 
hath  led  me  up  to  a  notch  in  Christianity  that  I  was  never  at 
before  ;  I  think  all  before  was  but  childhood  and  children's  play. 

Either  I  know  not  what  Christianity  is,  or  we  have  stinted  a 
measure  of  so  many  ounce-weights  and  no  more  upon  holiness,  and 
there  we  are  at  a  stand,  drawing  our  breath  all  our  life — a  mode- 
ration in  God's  way,  now,  is  much  in  request.  I  profess  that  I 
have  never  taken  pains  to  find  out  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth  ; 
there  is  a  way  yet  of  finding  out  Christ  that  I  have  never  lighted 
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upon.  Oh !  that  I  could  find  it  out.  If  you  would  be  a  deep 
divine,  I  recommend  to  you  sanctification. 

Sanctification  will  settle  you  most  in  the  truth.  Oh !  his  per- 
fumed face,  his  fair  face,  his  lovely  and  kindly  kisses  have  made 
me  a  poor  prisoner :  see  that  there  is  more  to  be  had  of  Christ  in 
this  life  than  I  had  believed.  We  think  all  is  but  a  little  earnest, 
a  slight  afternoon  refreshment,  a  small  tasting  which  we  have  or 
that  is  to  be  had  in  this  life — which  is  true  compared  with  the  in- 
heritance ;  but  yet  I  know  it  is  more — it  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  us. 

It  is  not  jest  nor  sport  which  maketh  me  to  speak  and  write  as 
I  do  ;  I  never  before  came  to  that  degree  or  pitch  of  communion 
with  Christ  that  I  have  now  attained  to.  I  counsel  you  to  study 
sanctification,  and  to  be  dead  to  this  world. 

(641  )  President  Edward's  Experience. — The  great  President 
Edwards  tells  us  that  after  reading  a  certain  passage  in  God's 
Word  he  had  a  fresh  baptism  from  above,  and  u  there  came  into 
his  soul,  and  was  diffused  through  it,  a  new  sense  of  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  Being."  "From  that  time," he  says,  "I  began  to  have 
a  new  idea  of  Christ  and  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the 
glorious  way  of  salvation  by  Him.  I  had  a  view  that  was  extra- 
ordinary of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  wonderful 
grace."  Under  this  celestial  baptism,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  wept  aloud  for  joy.  Now  this  is  the  true 
41  higher  life,"  about  which  so  many  crude  and  extravagant  things 
have  been  written  by  men  of  more  enthusiasm  than  theological 
accuracy.  What  Pay  son,  Edwards,  Rutherford,  and  Wesley  felt, 
we  may  feel  in  our  humbter  measure.  Every  child  of  God  should 
covet  it  intensely.  This,  too,  is  what  our  churches  need  in  this 
day  of  apathy  and  self-indulgence  and.  barrenness.  We  need  the 
new  consecration  unto  Christ,  and  the  new  baptism  into  Christ. 
An  ungodly  world  will  never  be  converted  by  men  and  women 
who  are  barely  gasping  for  life  themselves.  Brothers,  sisters,  get 
a  new  hold  on  Christ,  if  you  would  draw  sinners  from  the  pit ! 

(642.)  Confessing  the  Doctrine  of  Entire  Sanctification.  —  The 
inward  sense  of  renewed  and  increased  obligation  to  the  Redeemer 
will  constrain  him  to  declare  his  goodness.  To  refuse  to  do  this, 
is  to  refuse  to  give  him  that  glory  which  is  his  due,  to  grieve  his 
spirit,  and  to  forfeit  the  blessing.  If  a  man  has  indeed  received 
the  blessing,  he  has  received  it;  and,  to  profess  it,  is  to  magnify 
him  who  has  wrought  this  sell-same  thing  in  him ;  but  such  a 
profession  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the  boastings  of  an 
ignorant,  presumptuous,  deceived  professor ;  and  it  requires  no 
great  amount  of  spiritual  discrimination  to  distinguish  between 
these  things  which  so  widely  differ ;  but  it  discovers  a  dis- 
ingenuous disposition  knowingly  to  confound  them. — Life  of  Rev. 
J.  Petty.     By  Rev.  J.  Macpherson. 
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(643.)  Sanctification  arid  Temptation) — u  This  past  week  has 
been  a  week  of  temptatious,  and  my  mind  has  been  under  a  cloud  ; 
but,  upon  examination,  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  given  way  to 
anything.  I  have,  through  grace,  retained  my  confidence,  and  felt 
this  morning  more  of  the  presence  of  God.  I  will  be  thine."  On 
another  occasion  he  writes,  ''  Satan  suggested  a  variety  of  things, 
and  then  told  me  it  was  inbred  sin.  The  Lord,  however,  sup- 
ported me,  and  I  was  enabled  sensibly  and  experimentally  to  say, 
*  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me  ; '  and 
the  Scripture  was  so  opened  and  applied  to  my  mind,  as  I  had 
not  known  before,  though  I  felt  I  was  only  kept  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God." — The  late  Rev.  J.  Petty. 

(644.)  The  Joy  of  Spiritual  Discovery.— -Once,  in  the  golden 
fields  of  the  Pacific,  we  saw  the  countenance  of  a  man  lighted  up 
with  joy  who  had  picked  up  a  large  nugget  from  the  very  surface 
of  the  ground.  We  have  seen  men  almost  shout  over  the  yield 
of  a  day's  "  panning."  We  have  seen  multitudes  gather,  pick,  and 
shovel,  and  pan,  and  hasten  to  distant  fields  under  the  exciting 
news  of  rich  discoveries.  So  should  the  news  of  salvation — as 
experienced  by  men — stir  our  hearts.       '  ., 

If  you  have  the  richest  treasure  ever  yet  discovered,  my  brother, 
it  cheers  rather  than  dispirits  me.  There  maybe  a  richer  one 
stilM  There  are  no  bounds  to  this  goodly  land  into  which 
regeneration  brings  us.  The '  New  Testament  is  absorbed  in 
depicting  its  riches.  It  may  be  because  there  are  no  bounds,  that 
it  speaks  of  none.  Let  Us  ever  magnify  the  grace  that  brought  us 
into  this  land.  And  let  us  never  conclude,  when  we  have  got 
one  great  treasure,  that  we  have  got  all — let  us  rather  be  stimu- 
lated in  the  search  for  still  greater  ones.  It  is  "an  exceeding 
good  land  that  the  Lord  our  God  giveth  us." 

(645.)  Growth  of  Grace. — Grace  -seems  but  a  tender  plant  in 
the  believer's  heart.  It  has  to  contend  with  nipping  frosts  and 
desolating  storms.  Satan's  rage  burns  tragingly  against  it.  The 
world  brings  fuel  upon  fuel  to  consume  it.  The  flesh  blows  fiercely 
to  fan  the  flame.  But  grace  still  thrives.  Its  roots  spread.  Its 
branches  rise.  Its  fruit  ripens.  Why?  Christ  walks  within  his 
garden— a  guardian  God.  HiB  hand  sowed  each  seed.  The  dew 
of  his  favour  nourishes  it.  '  The  smile  of  his  love  matures  it. 
Hence  it  overtops  all  fiery  foes,  and  lifts  its  head  towards  heaven. 
— Dean  LAw; 

(646.)  Business  a  Means  of  Grace.— Instead  of  business  becom- 
ing a  feeder  to  covetousness  under  the  promptings  of  nature,  it 
must  become  a  stimulus  to  benevolence"  under  the  promptings  of 
grace.  Dr.  Hawes,  inhis  biography  of  Norman  Smith,  a  merchant 
in  his  congregation,  says  he  never  grew  in  grace  more  rapidly  or 
shone  brighter  as  a  Christian  than  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his 
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life,  when  he  had  the  greatest  amount  of  business  on  his  hands. 
From  the  time  when  he  devoted  all  to  God,  and  resolved  to  pursue 
his  business  as  a  part  of  his  religion,  he  found  no  tendency  in  his 
Worldly  engagements  to  chill  his  piety,  or  enchain  his  affections  to 
earth.  His  business  became  to  him  a  means  of  grace,  and  helped 
him  forward  in  the  divine  life,  just  as  truly  as  the  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer. 

(647  )  Poetic  Lines  on  Perfect  Love. — A  scarce  old  book,  recently 
secured  by  an  American  Methodist  preacher,  concludes  with  a 
poetical  description  of  some  leading  doctrines  of  Methodism, 
including  the  following  lines  on  perfect  love : — 

Our  father  taught  in  many  a  warm  address, 
Salvation's  crown — pure,  perfect  holiness; 
That  when  the  soul  the  hallowing  fire  renews, 
And  God  in  man  his  effigy  reviews, 
Fair  truth  and  reason,  like  two  Spartans,  reign— 
The  mind  their  royal  seat,  the  heart  their  fane  ; 
Their  sceptre  grace,  their  code  a  "  law  of  love  ;  " 
Their  crest  an  olive  branch,  their  arms  a  dove. 
Beneath  their  sway  the  dragon  sin  is  chained, 
And  perfect  paradise  is  now  regained  ; 
Faith,  meekness,  zeal  united  empire  hold, 
And  joy  unmixed  restores  the  age  of  gold  ; 
Each  thought  impure  is  blasted  in  the  bud, 
Each  duty  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood. 
Who  bids  the  ocean  billows  rest  or  roll 
Has  fixed  devotion  s  temple  in  the  soul : 
By  which  the  infelt  deity  is  known : 
The  cause  at  once  in  the  effect  is  seen, 
We  know  the  spring  is  come,  when  all  is  green ; 
The  splendid  court  the  royal  presence  shows, 
And  though  unseen,  its  scent  betrays  the  rose. 
So  when  the  heart  is  purified  and  clean, 
God's  moral  image  in  the  soul  is  seen ; 
It  shines  reflected,  as  in  glass  we  trace, 
When  pure  the  surface,  face  reflecting  face, 
The  attracted  heart,  its  central  sun  obeys, 
"Prayer  all  its  business,  all  its  pleasure  praise;  " 
The  rest  of  Sabbath  reigns,  no  passions  rise, 
No  passions  but  have  kinsmen  in  the  skies. 
The  tire  that  burns  within  has  clean  destroyed 
The  dregs  of  passion  and  the  dross  of  pride  : 
Man  grasps  the  beatific  prize,  nor  waits 
For  death,  to  open  blooming  Eden's  gates: 
Jesus  is  "all  in  all,"  each  tie  is  broke, 
And  light  and  easy  sits  the  Saviour's  yoke. 

(64ft.)  Sanctification  essential  to  Usefulness. — "Give  me,"  said 
Mr.  Wesley,  ''  one  hundred  preachers  who  fear  nothing  but  sin,  and 
desire  nothing  but  God,  and  I  care  not  a  straw  whether  they  be 
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clergymen  or  laymen ;  such  alone  will  shake  the  gates  of  hell,  and 
set  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth." 

This  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  was  that  which,  above  all 
others,  distinguished  the  first  preachers  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connexion.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Bourne  said :  "  Sanctification  is  a 
heavenly  doctrine  of  Primitive  Methodism.  When  our  Connexion 
was  in  its  infancy,  we  were  diligent  to  establish  this  doctrine.  We 
carried  it  in  all,  and  through  all.  Indeed,  the  welfare  of  the  Con- 
nexion depended  on  it.  When  this  doctrine  was  promoted,  the 
work  of  God  rose,  but  when  it  was  not  promoted,  the  work  de- 
clined." "  Such,"  says  Br.  Hannah,  "  is  the  regard  which  the  Most 
High  has  for  His  own  truth,  that  he  sometimes  prospers  it  even 
when  uttered  by  unhallowed  lips ;  and  such  is  his  condescension, 
that  he  often  succeeds  the  endeavoxirs  of  hia  servants  who  justly 
lament  their  own  deficiencies  and  infirmities.  The  more,  however, 
a  minister  of  the  sanctuary  advances  in  personal  purity,  the  more 
successful  he  generally  becomes.  Christian  instruction,  ministered 
by  him,  possesses  a  strong  and  commanding  authority.  It  is  sus- 
tained by  a  full  conviction  of  its  reality,  and  recommended  by  the 
penetrating  energy  of  personal  and  vital  experience.  To  such 
a  minister,  also,  God  is  commonly  pleased  to  impart  a  larger 
portion  of  that  assisting  spirit  whose  presence  he  seeks  and  on 
whose  agency  he  humbly  relies." 

(©49.)  All  Given  up  for  Christ. — That  remarkable  revivalist,  Mr. 
Pearsall  Smith,  recently  said  :  "  In  one  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches  in  America,  there  was  a  man  who  chose  to  be  a  forward 
man,  a  man  of  remarkable  cleverness,  but  very  far  from  being  known 
as  particularly  gentle  and  tender  before  men,  and  fond  of  contro- 
versy. His  wife  was  brought  to  thorough  consecration  to  God. 
He  felt  the  difference — felt  now  what  it  was  to  have  one  in  his 
household  walking  in  the  Spirit ;  every  word,  and  thought,  and 
look,  almost  seemed  to  reflect  Christ.  This  brought  conviction  to 
his  heart.  After  having  earnestly  sought  the  teaching  of  the 
Methodist  Church  upon  this  subject,  he  felt  God's  hand  upon  him 
constraining  him  to  teach  it  to  the  flock  over  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  him  overseer.  He  preached  it  earnestly  one  day, 
saying,  "Now,  my  brethren,  lay  your  all  upon  the  altar  of  Christ." 
As  he  did  so,  the  Spirit  whispered  to  him,  "  Do  it  yourself."  It 
was  a  solemn  moment — God  could  work  in  a  moment  the  work  of 
years,  not  only  in  the  conversion,  but  in  the  sanctification  of  a  soul 
— and  his  next  word  was,  "  Brethren,  I  have  done  it  myself,  I  am 
the  Lord's ;  I  am  wholly  the  Lord's ;  for  over  the  Lord's."  He 
need  not  say  what  was  the  impression  upon  his  people." 

(650.)  Sanctification  the  Great  Need. — We  would  have  no  dispute 
about  modes,  forms,  places,  words,  or  names,  but  we  insist  earnestly 
upon  the  fact,  pure  religion  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  is  our 
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greatest  necessity.  If  technical  views  and  strictly  defined  doctrines 
can  help  you,  by  all  means  seek  them,  study  them.  If  modern 
methods  of  seeking  a  full  salvation,  entire  sanctification,  or  perfect 
love,  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment,  by  all  means  avail 
yourselves  of  them.  If  you  would  rather  study  the  original  sources 
of  such  teaching  and  holy  living,  procure  and  read  Wesley  and 
Fletcher  on  perfection.  Read  them,  and  earnestly  seek  light  and 
help  from  heaven.  If  you  would  get  nearer  the  pure  fountain  of 
unsullied  light  and  perfect  love,  "  search  the  scriptures,"  and  pay 
strict  attention  to  all  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  people  ot  God,  the  Spirit's  work  upon  the  soul,  the 
promises  and  precepts.  One  thing  is  certain.  Holiness  is  required, 
held  up  as  our  privilege.  Perfect  love  is  enjoined  upon  us.  It  is 
expected  that  we  put  away  all  "  wrath,  strife,"  and  all  evil.  God 
promises  to  cleanse  us  from  "  all  unrighteousness."  We  may  be 
"  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,"  and  "  walk  in  this  world  as 
he  also  walked."  Let  there  be  a  full  consecration  of  all  we  have 
to  God ;  let  there  be  earnest  request  to  God  that  he  would  fill  us 
with  all  his  promised  fulness ;  let  there  be  undoubting  faith  exer- 
cised in  God's  holy  promises,  and  all  we  need  will  be  given.  God 
will  dwell  in  us  and  all  our  heart  be  love. 
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N  this  subject  a  long  controversy  has  been  maintained 
between  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  writers ;  the  latter 
teaching  that  when  a  man  is  truly  regenerated  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  saving  grace,  he  cannot  fall,  so  as 
to  be  eternally  lost.  This  view,  according  to  Oalvinists, 
supported  by  five  reasons  or  arguments : — 

1.  £That  as  God  is  a  Being  possessing  infinite  love,  faithfulness, 
power,  and  wisdom,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  will  suffer 
any  of  his  people  to  fall  into  perdition,  seeing  this  would  reflect  on 
his  attributes,  and  argue  that  he  is  worse  than  a  common  father  to 
his  family.  This  view  is  untenable  (1)  because  God  allowed  the 
devil  to  ruin  our  first  parents  while  in  Eden ;  and  (2)  He  allows 
the  continuance  of  moral  and  physical  evil,  and  yet  there  is  no 
"  reflection  on  his  attributes,"  nor  is  it  true  that  by  so  doing  "  he 
is  worse  than  a  common  father  to  his  family." 

2.  Final  perseverance  is  argued  from  God's  sovereign  election, 
based  upon  Eph.  i.  4-6.  But  our  election  to  sonship  does  not  rest 
upon  the  Divine  sovereignty,  apart  from  our  faith  and  obedience. 
"  Election,  in  the  Scripture  sense,  is  God's  doing  anything  that 
our  merit  or  power  has  no  part  in.;  the  true  predestination,  or 
fore-appointment  of  God,  is :  (1).  "  He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved,  &c. ;  (2.)  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved 
eternally." — Wesley. 

3.  If  God's  children  can  fall  away  and  be  lost,  then,  it  is  supposed, 
that  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ  may  be  all  in  vain — an 
idea  both  derogatory  to  the  Divine  glory,  and  dishonourable  to 
Christ,  But  this  view  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment involves  a  process  of  false  reasoning,  and  hence  proves 
•nothing. 
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4.  It  is  supposed  that,  as  the  final  preseverance  of  the  saints  is 
by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  must  persevere,  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  his  Divine  agency.  We  remark  (1) 
That  the  saint  can  persevere  only  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  (2)  that  the  act  of  sin,  or  falling  away,  is  the  work  of  the  flesh. 
David's  sin  was  David's  act ;  but,  on  the  Galvinistic  argument,  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  blame. 

5.  It  is  argued  from  several  passages  of  Scripture.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  compared  with  others  assist  us  to  their  true 
meaning : — Job  xvii.  9  compared  with  Ezek.  xxxiii.  18  ;  Heb.  x.  39. 
Psa.  xciv.  14  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9  ;  Matt.  xii.  43-45. 
Psa.  cxxv.  1-3  compared  with  verses  4  and  5,  where  the  possibility 
of  turning  aside  is  plainly  stated.  Isa.  liv.  10,  Jer.  xxxii.  40,  do 
not  definitely  teach  final  perseverance.  It  is  evidently  implied  in 
John  x.  27,  28,  that  the  conditions  of  the  believer's  eternal  security 
are,  hearing  Christ's  voice  and  iollo  wing  him.  Judas,  who  was  among 
those  given  unto  Christ  by  the  Father,  was  "  lost"  John  xvii.  12. 
Finney's  view  of  2  Cor.  vii.  10  incorrect. — Pp.  524-532. 

The  possibility  of  apostacy,  and  of  finally  falling  from  a  state  of 
grace,  argued : — 1.  From  the  fact  that  God  threatens  to  punish 
those  who  apostatise,  and  promises  to  save  those  who  are  faithful 
and  obedient.    Ezek.  iii.  18-21 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  13-15. 

2.  That  a  godly  man  may  fall  so  low  in  this  life  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  restored.  Heb.  vi.  3-6.  Calvinists  say  (1) 
that  these  persons  are  not  truly  godly  men,  but  only  such  as  have 
an  external  profession .;  (2)  that  while  they  must  be  regarded  as  in 
a  state  of  grace,  they  cannot  fall  away  so  as  not  to  be  re-tored ; 
and  (3)  that  backsliders  cannot  be  eternally  lost. — Pp.  532-536. 

3.  From  both  ancient  and  modern  biography  of  Solomon  it  is  said 
(1)  that  he  was  such  a  godly  man ;  (2)  that  he  fell  from  that  state; 
and  (3)  that  we  possess  no  satisfactory  proof  of  his  restoration.  In 
proof  of  the  first  point,  see  2  Sam.  xii.  25 ;  1  Chrun,  xxviii.  6 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  1 ;  vii.  1.  Of  the  second,  see  1  Kings  xi.  1-10.  That 
he  was  ever  restored  is  not  proved  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
even  granting  he  wrote  it  after  his  apostacy,  which  is,  however, 
very  improbable  ;  nor  from  the  Contents  of  the  book. — Pp.  537-542. 

Judas  is  regarded  by  some  as  having  never  been  a  pious  man,  and, 
therefore,  as  having  never  fallen  from  grace  ;  others  think  that  he 
was  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  but,  through  satanic  agency,  fell. 
Observe  : — (1)  that  Christ  treated  Judas,  at  the  commencement  of 
His  ministry,  in  all  respects  like  the  other  apostles.  See  Jobn  x. 
1,  8,  10,  20,  40;  (2)  that  we  have  as  much  reason  to  believe  that 
Peter  was  an  ungodly  man  as  Judas;  but  (3)  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  his  restoration,  as  we  have  of  David's  and  Peter's. — 
Pp.  542-545. 
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To  say  that  those  in  modern  days,  who  are  said  to  fall  away 
from  grace,  have  only  had  a  profession  of  religion,  is  setting  up 
mere  opinion  in  opposition  to  fact.  The  conditions  of  our  securing 
salvation,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come,  are  :  (1)  a  con- 
tinued reliance  on  the  power  and'  grace  of  God  through  Christ ; 
and  (2)  humble  and  faithful  perseverance  in  those  duties  per- 
taining to  life  and  godliness.  1  Cor.  x.  12 ;  Rom.  xi.  20,  23. — 
Pp.  545-548. 

Th&  possibility  of  falling  from  a  state  of  grace  is  implied  in  those 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  exhorted  to  "  watch,"  "  pray," 
to  be  "  faithful,''  and  "  to  take  heed  lest  we  fall."  See  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
13 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  42,  46  ;  Luke  xii.  43  ;  1  Cor.  x.  11,  12 ;  Eph.  vi. 
10-14, 18 ;  Heb.  vi.  5,  6;  x.  29 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10;  iii.  17  j  Rev.  ii.  10. 


FINAL   PERSEVERANCE. 

Walk  in  the  light !  they  path  shall  be 

Peaceful,  serene,  and  bright ; 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell  in  theef 

And  God  Himself  is  light. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  God's  people 
to  be  cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  to  be  preserved  "  blameless" 
until *death.  An  old  Puritan  has  said,  "  It  i&  good  to  begin 
well ;  it  is  better  to  continue  well ;  but  it  is  best  of  all  to 
end  well."  What  would  it  avail  the  warrior  on  the  tented 
field,  that  he  had  signalised  himself  by  many  deeds  of  valour, 
if  he  should  turn  his  back  upon  bis  foe  just  as  victory  was 
about  to  declare  itself  on  his  side  ?  "What  would  it  avail 
a  traveller,  who  sought  to  gain  some  unvisited  mountain 
summit,  if,  after  climbing  many  a  steep,  he  stood  still,  while 
frowning  cliffs  and  lofty  rocks  were  yet  above  him  ?  And 
what  will  it  avail  the  Christian  that  he  has  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  fought  many  battles,  won  many  victories, 
and  done  much  good,  if  he  does  not  persevere  and  labour 
until  the  last  step  has  been  taken,  the  last  blow  struck,  the 
last  conflict  over,  and  he  hears  the  Divine  Master  say,  "  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  Addressing  his  disciples,  Christ  said, 
"He  that  endurethto  the  end  shall  be  saved."  These  words 
are  unmistakably  plain,  and  teach  that  if  his  followers  do 
not  endure  unto  the  end  they  cannot  be  saved.  To  gain 
eternal  life  we  must  persevere  unto  the  end.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  Christians. 
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But  some  tell  us  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  Chris- 
tians  to  fall  from  Grace,  so  as  to   forfeit  heaven  at  last. 
Certainly,  God's  purpose  and  provisions  furnish  everything 
requisite  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  his  people ;  while  his 
love  for  them  is  most  tender,  deep,  and  enduring.     "  It  is 
illustrated  in  the  Scriptures  by  a  father's  love  and  a  mother's 
sympathy.     The  Saviour  says  of  such,  '  My  sheep,'  etc. : 
John  x.  27,  28.      All  who  accept  and  cleave  to  Christ,  who 
hear  his  voice,  and  follow  him,  do  certainly  '  make  their  call- 
ing and  election  sure  ;'  and  no  power  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
hell  '  shall   be  able  to  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'   Yet  these  provisions  and 
assurances,  from  the  party  of  the  first  part,  do  not  destroy 
the  laws  and  functions  of  moral  freedom,  essential  to  man's 
spiritual  nature  and  relations  to  God,  nor  hence  release  him 
from  moral  responsibilities  ;  nor  hence,  while  under  the  con- 
ditions of  probationary  life,  from  the  possibility  of  the  abuse 
of  his  moral  functions,  and  the  forfeiture  of  heirship.     Such 
was  true  of  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
which  was    undoubtedly   a   state  of  grace :    Job   iv.    18 ; 
Jude,  6  ;  2   Pet.  ii.   4.      Such   was  true,  also,  of  our  first 
parents.     They  were  in  the  image  of  God,  without  blemish, 
and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  their  loving  Almighty 
Creator,  and   no  power  in  the  whole  universe  could  have 
separated   them  from  him,  if  they  themselves  had  but  re- 
mained true  to  him.  Yet,  like  the  said  angels,  they  sinned  and 
fell  :  Gen.  i.  27-31  ;  iii.  6-10,  24 ;  Eccl.  vii.  29.     There  is 
no  more  necessity  for  the  weakest  believer  to  fall   than  for 
those  angels  and  the  first  human  pair ;  but  the  possession  of 
the  extraordinary  powers  essential  to  the  Divine  relationship 
and  heavenly  dignity  and  felicity,  for  which  man  was  created, 
involves,  while  under  probationary  conditions,  the  possibility 
of  departure  from  God,  and  hence  a  liability  to  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  such   departure.      This   is  presump- 
tively clear  from  the   manifest  facts  in  the  case,  and  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  inspired 
writers  on  this   subject."      In  Ezekiel  xviii.  26,  we  read, 
"  When  a  righteous  man  turne'th  away  from  his  righteous- 
ness, and  committeth  iniquity,  and  dieth  in  them ;  for  his 
iniquity  which  he  hath   done  shall  he   die."     And  in  the 
xxxiii.  13,  "  When  I  shall  say  to  the  righteous,  that  he  shall 
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surely  live ;  if  he  trust  to  his  own  righteousness,  and  com- 
mit iniquity,  all  his  righteousness  shall  not  be  remembered; 
but  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  die 
for  it." 

(1.)  The  prayers  of  the  Apostles  are  inconsistent  with  the 
infallible  perseverance  of  all  who  have  been  saved  :  Col.  i. 
9,  10  ;  2  Thes.  ii.  16,  17;  1  Pet.  V.  10. 

(2.)  In  the  following  passages  salvation  is  made  to  depend 
upon  a  continuous  exercise  of  faith  and  fidelity  :  1  Cor.  XV.  2  ; 
Matt,  xviii.  32-35 ;  John  xv.  5,  6  ;  Col.  i.  22,  23 ;  Eev.  ii. 
10  ;  iii.  5  ;  Eom.  vi.  12-16  ;  2  Pet.  i.  5-10 ;  Ezek.  iii.  20. 

(3.)  The  following  exhortations  imply  the  possibility  of 
falling  from  grace :  Rom.  xi  20-22  ;  Gal.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  xii.  1 ; 
1  Cor.  x.  12;  Phil.  ii.  12;  Col.  ii.  8;  1  Tim.  iv.  16;  2  Tim. 
i.  13;  ii.  3;  Heb.  ii.  1;  iii.  12;  x.  35.; '1  Cor.  ix.  27; 
1  Pet.  iii.  6  ;  Eev.  ii.  5 ;  iii.  11. 

(4.)  Christians  are  urged  by  the  strongest  conceivable 
Motives'  to  perseverance :  2  Pet.  ii.  20  ;  Heb*  ii.  3  ;  x,  28,  29 ; 
vi.  4-6  ;  xii.  15;  Gal.  v.  4.  , 

(5.)  Christians  may  endanger  the  salvation  of  weak 
brethren:  1  Cor.  viiii.  9*-ll.  i      . 

(6.)  The  following  passages  make  us  acquainted  with  some 
who  had  bac&sliden.^—  Gal.  i.  6;  iv.  19*;  v.  7 ;  Matt. "xii. 
43.45;  1  Tim.  i.  18-20;  2  Pet.  ii.  20-22  ;  Heb.  vi.  4-6  ; 
x  26-29;  1  Sam.  x.  9  ;  xxxi.  4.  5  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  4,  5 ;  1 
Tim.  iv.  1;  v.  15;  vi.  10,  20,  21;  2>Tim.  i.  15;  ii.  16-18; 
iv.  10. 

(7.)  The  apostacy  of  Christians  is  distinctly  foretold: 
Acts  xx.  28-30;  2  Pet.  ii.  12/  ' 

In  the  face  of  these  passages  of  Scripture,  we  cannot 
accept  as  a  Bible  doctrine  the  infallible  perseverance  of  all 
the  saints,  nor  can  we  believe  that  '*  Once  in  grace,  always  in 
grace,"  or  that  though  "  Christians  may  fall  in  the  way,  they 
cannot  fall  out  of  it."  There  is  no  need  thatany  Christian 
should  fall  from  grace.  The  vast  majority  of  Christians  do 
persevere  unto  the  end.  "  It  is  such  a  serious  thing  for  a 
Christian  to  apostatize,  that  we  would  fain  persuade  our- 
selves that  cases  of  backsliding  do  not  often  occur  in  ordinary 
circumstances;  and  of  those  who  do  draw  back,  probably 
many  do  not  '  draw  back  into  perdition.'      After  a  while 
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they  may,  by  the  earnest  striving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
be  brought  to  repentance." 

It  has  been  said  that  every  opinion  has  its  practical  effect. 
The  view  held  by  some,  "  once  in  grace,  always  in  grace," 
has  its  practical  influence,  which  is  very  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  piety.  "  Nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
produce  indolence  and  lukewarmness  in  the  professed  disciple 
of  Christ  than  the  opinion  that  his  salvation  is  absolutely 
certain,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  failing  to  reach 
the  heavenly  Canaan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  through 
the  subtilty  of  Satan  and  the  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  this  doctrine  has  often  been  so  applied,  that  the  con- 
sequences have  been  disastrous  and  ruinous.  If  final 
salvation  be  absolutely  secured  to  any  individual,  why 
should  he  be  cautious  and  circumspect  as  to  his  present 
conduct  ?  Whether  he  watch  and  pray,  or  be  altogether 
careless  and  indifferent ;  whether  he  resist  and  mortify  his 
natural  appetites,  or  indulge  them  without  any  restraint ; 
whether  he  contend  against  his  spiritual  enemies,  or  be  led 
away  captive  by  them ;  it  matters  not ;  in  either  case  the 
final  result  will  be  the  same,  and  he  will  in  the  end  be  safe 
and  happy.  Why  then  should  he  deny  himself?  Why 
should  he  take  up  his  cross  ?  Why  should  he  engage  in  any 
duties  that  are  difficult  and  painful  ?  Why  should  he 
refrain  from  anything  that  would  yield  him  gratification  or 
profit  ?  Let  it  once  be  supposed  that  this  opinion  is  a  part 
of  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  and  you  immediately  check 
everything  like  zeal  and  energy  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
and  give  the  strongest  encouragement  to  a  careless  and 
indolent  spirit.  What  will  cautions  against  such  a  spirit 
avail,  if  no  final  injury  can  arise  from  it?  What  will 
exhortations  to  self-denying  labour  and  persevering  diligence 
avail,  if  without  them  eternal  felicity  be  equally  secure  ? 

The  sentiment,  moreover,  is  as  dishonourable  to  God  as  it 
is  pernicious  to  man.  Is  it  not  dishonourable  to  the  Divine 
character  to  represent  God  as  dealing  with  man  as  though 
he  were  a  necessary  agent,  a  mere  machine  ?  and  as  though 
his  eternal  destiny  depended  not  on  his  own  conduct,  but 
merely  on  the  choice  and  decree  of  his  Maker  ?  How  much 
more  proper  and  more  dignified  is  that  view  which  we  take, 
when  we  consider  the  Deity  as  leaving  man  in  possession  of 
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the  noblest  of  all  his  endowments,  a  freedom  of  choice  and 
agency,  and  treating  him  always  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
that  freedom  !  According  to  one  scheme,  those  who  are  eter- 
nally happy,  become  so  through  the  irresistible  efficacy  of 
divine  grace,  and  are  saved  as  necessary  agents,  without 
any  choice  or  concurrence  of  their  own.  Whereas, 
the  other  scheme  represents  them  as  becoming  eternally 
happy,  through  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  in  the 
proper  use  of  their  freedom,  and  with  their  own  concur- 
rence. The  former  scheme  represents  Jehovah  as  be- 
stowing on  them  eternal  felicity  ;  but  in  a  way  which  robs 
them  of  their  free  agency,  and,  by  so  doing,  degrades 
them  immeasurably  in  their  rank  among  his  creatures. 
As  far  as  a  free  agent  is  superior  to  a  necessary  one  ;  as  far 
as  a  creature  possessed  of  reason  and  intellect  is  superior  to 
one  destitute  of  those  endowments  ;  so  far  does  the  glory  re- 
dounding to  the  Creator  from  the  eternal  felicity  of  free 
agents  exceed  that  which  he  would  receive,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  men  are  saved  in  a  necessary  or  compulsory  way. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  stronger  motive  to  gratitude 
and*  love  is  furnished  by  the  notion  that  our  salvation  is 
wholly  from  God,  without  any  concurrence  of  our  own  ;  and 
that,  if  it  be  granted  that  our  own  co-operation  is  requisite, 
we  shall  not  so  deeply  feel  our  dependence  on  divine  grace, 
and  our  obligations  to  our  heavenly  Father.  While,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  salvation  is 
rejected,  and  we  insist  on  the  necessity  that  man  should 
use  and  improve  the  grace  of  God,  we  constantly  maintain 
that  salvation  is  not  the  recompence  of  human  merit,  not 
the  result  of  human  excellence  ;  but  the  effect  of  divine  grace. 
Prom  first  to  last  we  are  indebted  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
to  the  merit  of  the  Redeemer.  That  it  is  God  who  has 
provided  a  Saviour  for  perishing  man ;  that  it  is  he  who 
makes  known  to  us  our  need  of  a  Saviour  ;  who  opens  our 
eyes,  and  softens  our  hearts ;  who  gives  us  true  repentance, 
and  leads  us  to  approach  his  footstool,  through  the  atone- 
ment and  merit  of  his  well-beloved  Son ;  all  this  is  most  fully 
granted.  It  is  God  who  disposes  and  enables  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  that  merciful  provision  which  he  himself  has 
made.  In  short,  he  invites,  he  entreats,  he  expostulates,  he 
commands,  but  he  does  not  necessitate.     Every  expedient 
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short  of  absolute  compulsion,  he  does  employ  ;  every  means 
consistent  with  the  liberty  which  he  has  given  us,  he  does 
use. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  heart  are  so  far  irresistible,  that  light  is  often 
communicated  without  the  concurrence  of  man ;  good  im- 
pressions are  produced ;  convictions  of  sin  are  darted  into 
the   soul ;    discoveries  of  our  dangers  are  made ;    fears  of 
endless  misery,  and  strong  desires  after  salvation,  are  ex- 
cited. But  all  these  impressions,  convictions,  and  discoveries, 
these  fears  and  desires,  are  talents  committed  to  us  :  we  have 
power  either  to  improve  or  to  neglect  them  ;  either  to  yield 
to  good  impressions,  or  to  resist  them;  either  to  work,  or 
to  stand  idle,  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.     Although  it  may  be 
said,  that  God  begins  the  great  work  without  us,  he  will  not 
carry  it  on  without  us,  he  will  not  complete  it  without  us. 
Hence,  our  perseverance  in  the  good  way  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely insured,  unless  our  very  consitution  be  changed  and 
our  free  agency  destroyed. 

If,  then,  we  believe  that  our  salvation  originated  entirely 
in  the  boundless  compassion  of  the  Deity  ;  that  the  greatest 
of  all  his  gifts,  the  gift  of  his  only- begotten  Son,  came  to 
man  unmerited,  unsolicited,  unexpected  ;  that  Jesus  volun- 
tarily undertook  and  accomplished  the  arduous  task  of  our 
redemption  ;  that  the  work  of  salvation  in  the  soul  is  begun, 
and  carried  on,  and  perfected  through  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  are  not  these  considerations  sufficient  to  impress 
us  most  powerfully  with  the  feeling  of  our  total  and  perpetual 
dependence  on  divine  grace?  are  they  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce sentiments  of  the  most  ardent  gratitude  and  love  to 
our  heavenly  Benefactor  ?     He  who  properly  weighs   these 
truths  will  not  need  any  other  considerations  to  convince 
him  that  he  is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  love  his 
God  with  the  strongest  affection  of  which  he  is  capable,  to 
consecrate  all  his    powers  unreservedly  to  his  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  and  to  evince  his  love  by  zealous,  cheerful,  and 
uniform  obedience  to  the  divine  commands.     Had  he   the 
capacity  of  an  archangel ;  and  had  he,  with  such  capacity, 
ten  thousand  lives  to  devote  to  the  service  of  his  God  ;  he  is 
conscious  that  all  this   would  be  infinitely  less  than  what 
God  is  entitled  to  claim  in  return  for  his  benefits.     Hence 
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he  feels  that  he  now  is,  and  that  he  must  to  all  eternity 
continue  to  be,  a  debtor  to  divine  grace. 

Again :  it  has  been  supposed  that  our  comfort  and  joy  in 
looking  forward  to  the  future  and  eternal  state  depend  very 
much  on  the  conviction  that  our  perseverance  is  infallibly 
secured  ;  and  that  the  contrary  supposition  tends  to  pro- 
duce distressing  doubts  and  fears  in  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian.    It  is,  indeed,  a  solemn  consideration,  that  we  have 
not   yet  passed    our  final  account;  that  we  have  not  yet 
stood  at  the  tribunal,  nor  has  our  irreversible  doom  been 
as  yet  pronounced.     Hence  it  is    proper  that  we  should 
at  all  times  cherish  a  godly  fear,  a  holy  jealousy,  a  deep  con- 
sciousness  of  the  importance  of  our  present  condition  as 
candidates  for  an  eternal  state,  as  standing  on  the  verge  of 
an  unknown  world,  as  just  on  the  point  of  being  launched 
on  that  boundless  ocean  from  which  none  ever  returns. 

Such  considerations  will  be  an  excellent  antidote  to  the 
natural  levity  of  our  dispositions,  and  will  counteract  our 
strong  propensity  to  neglect  spiritual  and  eternal  things. 
And  the  recollection  that  our  final  doom  is  yet  undecided  ; 
thftt  we   are  still,  as  it  were,  suspended  between  heavenly 
felicity  and  infernal  woe,  may  be  very  salutary  in  producing 
that  habitual  sobriety  and  seriousness  which  are  so  becoming 
in  creatures  situated  as  we  are.  There  is,  however,  no  neces- 
sity that  our  fears  should  be  of  a  painful  and  distressing 
nature.    Our  sensibilities  may  be  awakened,  and  our  gracious 
fears  excited,  while  faith  remains  in  vigorous  exercise,  and 
all  painful  apprehensions  are  banished.     And  the  Christian, 
without  the  aid  of  the  opinion  that  his  final  salvation  is  in- 
fallibly secured,  may  have  all  that  comfort  and  confidence 
which  are  necessary  to  support  him  while  journeying  through 
life,  and  to  urge  him  onwards  in  the  paths  of  duty  and 
obedience.     He  may  have  a  moral,  though  not  an  absolute, 
certainty  of  final  happiness.     His  expectations  of  eternal 
glory  may  be  so  strong  as  greatly  and  constantly  to  prepon- 
derate in  the  scale.     And  the  mere  possibility  of  his  final 
failure  and  ruin,  while  it  checks  presumption,  while  it  im- 
poses on  him  the  perpetual  necessity  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  will  not  destroy  any  measure  of  true  comfort,  will 
not   be  accompanied  by   anything  inconsistent   with  real 
enjoyment. 
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They  who  imagine  that  the  salvation  of  God's  elect  is 
infallibly  secured,  and  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  legiti- 
mately entertained  on  that  point,  will  still  feel  it  to  be  a 
matter  which  at  least  admits  of  being  questioned,  whether 
they  are  really  among  the  elect.  Unless  they  have  a  posi- 
tive, absolute,  and  infallible  assurance  that  they  are  of  this 
favoured  number,  they  have  no  right  to  claim  the  peculiar 
blessings  and  privileges  of  God's  people  as  their  own.  And 
their  uncertainty  on  this  point,  or  the  bare  possibility  that 
they  are  among  the  non-elect,  has  full  as  great  a  tendency 
to  disturb  their  peace,  and  to  create  painful  apprehensions, 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  conditional  perseverance  of  the  saints 
could  have.  Whichever  scheme  we  adopt,  we  shall  find 
contingency  and  conditionality  in  some  way  connected 
therewith.  If  we  believe  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  to 
be  absolutely  secured,  the  matter  of  uncertainty  is,  whether 
we  are  saints  or  not.  We  know  that  there  may  be  many 
appearances  without  the  reality  of  true  religion.  None  but 
God  knows  infallibly  who  are  and  who  are  not  his  people  ; 
the  only  absolute  evidence  of  being  such  is  found  in  those 
who  endure  to  the  end,  and  die  in  the  faith.  Till  our  mortal 
career  is  ended,  till  we  bid  time  and  all  its  concerns  a  final 
adieu,  it  is  a  point  not  absolutely  decided  with  any  but  God 
whether  we  truly  are  his  people,  his  saints,  his  elect.  And 
the  consideration  of  this  momentous  truth  should  operate 
beneficially  even  on  those  who  believe  that  the  final  salva- 
tion of  the  elect  cannot  possibly  be  prevented.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  final  salvation  of  believers 
is  contingent  and  conditional,  how  powerful  are  the  motives 
hereby  presented  to  zeal  and  diligence,  fidelity,  and  per- 
severance. Our  everlasting  all  is  at  stake  ;  our  eternal 
condition  depends,  not  on  any  absolute  decree  of  the 
Almighty,  but  on  our  own  conduct  in  improving  or  resisting 
the  grace  of  (rod.  Our  gracious  fears  and  our  holy 
anxieties  should  be  excited,  that  we  may  so  run  as  to 
obtain  the  prize ;  so  fight,  as  to  gain  the  final  victory  ;  so 
live,  that  we  may  die  in  the  faith,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
heavenly  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  land  of  pure  and 
endless  felicity.  (See  "  The  Principles  and  Doctrines  of 
Vliristiunity''  Sfc.     By  the  Rev.  W  P.  Burr/ess.) 

The  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a  man  falling  from  grace, 
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leads  to  an  absurdity.  Suppose  you  ask  the  question  : 
What  if  David,  during  that  fearful  lapse  of  his,  had  died, 
what  would  have  become  of  him  ?  The  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  would  be,  that  he  could  not  die  in  that  state. 
But  don't  you  see  what  this  brings  you  to  ?  It  brings  you 
to  this  :  that  when  a  man,  who  has  once  believed,  commits 
sin — sin  that  brought  death  into  the  world — cholera  cannot 
destroy  him,  accident  cannot  kill  him,  the  power  of  death 
cannot  touch  him  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  man  who  has  once 
believed,  if  he  will  but  commit  sin,  becomes  thereby,  for  the 
time,  immortal.  Is  not  that  an  absurdity?  We  must 
watch  and  be  vigilant. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

(651.)  Arminian  Perseverance. — A  strong  polemic  once  asked 
the  Rev.  T.  Collins,  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  perseverance  of 
saints  ?"  "  Certainly,"  was  the  unexpected  reply.  "  Indeed  !  I 
thought  you  were  a  Wesleyan.  I  thought  you  did  not."  "  O, 
sir,  you  have  been  misinformed.  It  is  the  perseverance  of  sinners 
we  doubt."  The  biter — bitten — said  no  more,  and,  for  once,  debate 
was  postponed. 

(652.)  The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints. — A  worthy  elder  ,who 
suspected  a  newly-ordained  minister  of  not  being  altogether  ortho- 
dox on  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  went  to  him  and  said — "  Sir, 
I  am  told  that  you  are  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints." 
"  Not  I,  indeed,"  answered  he  ;  "  it  is  the  perseverance  of  sinners 
that  I  oppose."  "  0  yes,  but  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer,  sir. 
Do  you  think  that  a  child  of  God  can  ever  fall  finally  away  from 
a  state  of  grace  so  as  not  to  be  saved  ?"  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I 
would  advise  no  one  to  make  the  experiment." 

(653.)  A  Dangerous  Experiment. — Rowland  Hill,  after  preach- 
ing a  sermon  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  fall 
from  grace,  leaned  over  the  pulpit  and  said  to  his  hearers,  "  1 
shouldn't  recommend  any  of  you  to  try  it." 

(654.)  Holding  Fast. — Two  coloured  men,  in  the  south,  had  just 
been  hearing  a  sermon,  and  were  conversing  together  about  it. 
One  of  them  remarked  that  he  could  understand  but  little  of  it, 
but  the  other  said  that  he  understood  all  but  one  word.  "  What 
is  dat  ?"  asked  his  companion.  "  De  word  perseverance"  was  the 
answer.  To  which  the  other  rejoined,  "  Oh  !  me  tell  you  what  dat 
is ;  it  mean,  take  right  hold ;  holdfast ;  hang  on,  and  no  let  go." 
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(655.)  The  Self-excuser. — Mr.  Hunter,  a  minister  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  had  a  man  in  his  parish  who  stumbled  on  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  made  the  common  abuse  of  it  by  saying,  "  Oh, 
if  I  am  ordained  to  salvation,  I  shall  be  saved,  let  me  do  what  or 
how  I  please." 

It  happened,  some  time  afterwards,  that  this  man  fell,  by  acci- 
dent, into  a  ditch,  and  could  not  rise.     Mr.  Hunter  passed,  by,  and 
the  man  earnestly  begged  of  him  to  help  him  up.     "  Oh,  lie  still, 
lie  still,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  "  if  it  is  ordained,  you'll  get  up  ;  no  fear 
of  that." — Memoirs  of  Robert  Paul. 

(656.)  Perseverance. — A  poor  woman  had  a  supply  of  coals  laid  at 
her  door  by  a  charitable  neighbour.  A  little  girl  came  out  with  a 
fire-shovel,  and  began  to  take  a  shovelful  at  a  time,  and  carry  it  to  a 
sort  of  bin  in  the  cellar  I  said,  "Do  you  expect  to  get  all  that 
coal  in  with  your  little  shovel  ?"  She  was  quite  confused  with 
my  question,  but  her  answer  was  striking :  "  Yes,  sir,  if  I  work 
long  enough."  Humble  worker,  make  up  for  your  want  of  ability 
by  abundant  continuance  in  well-doing,  and  your  life-work  will 
not  be  trivial.  The  repetition  of  small  efforts  will  effect  more  than 
the  occasional  use  of  great  talents. — Spurgeon. 

(657.^  A  Backslider. — The  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  once  a  fol- 
lower of  Whitfield,  was  the  author  of  the  favourite  hymn  com- 
mencing,— 

"  Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing, 
Tune  my  heart  to  sing  Thy  grace  : 
Streams  of  mercy  never  ceasing, 
Call  for  songs  of  loudest  praise." 

It  was  written  in  his  early  life.  Afterwards  he  became  irreligious, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  day,  while  travelling  in  a  stage-coach,  a  lady, 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  called  his  attention  to  this  hymn  in  a 
book  she  was  reading.  He  endeavoured  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. When  she  reverted  to  the  subject,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
said,  "  Madam  !  I  am  the  unhappy  man  who  wrote  that  hymn,  and 
I  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  enjoy  the  feelings  1  then  had." 

(608.)  Having  put  your  hand  to  the  Plough,  Look  not  Back — la 
a  letter  to  one  ot  his  children,  Mr.  Venn  says  :  ,l  Terrible  is  the 
falling  away  of  any  who  make  profession,  and  act  quite  contrary 
to  conviction.   A  lady  here  (Huddersfield)  thus  relates  her  own  case : 

'  Once  Mr. and  I  were  both  in  the  right  path.     I  drew  him 

into  the  world  again.  I  am  now  the  most  miserable  oi  beings.  When 
I  lie  down,  I  fear  I  shall  awake  in  hell.  When  I  go  out  full  dressed, 
and  seem  to  have  all  the  world  can  give  me,  I  am  ready  to  sink  under 
the  terrors  of  my  own  mind.  What  greatly  increases  my  misery 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  dying  speech  of  my  own  sister,  who 
told  me  she  had  stifled  convictions,  and  obstinately  fought  against 
light,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  world.     '  Sister,'  said  she, '  I 
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die  without  hope.     Beware  this  be  not  your  own  case  !'     '  But, 

indeed,'  said  Mrs. , '  I  fear  it  will.'     Pray  for  singleness  of 

heart,  and  for  such  a  revelation  of  the  excellency  of  Christ  Jesus, 
as  will  leave  no  place  for  halting  or  dividing  your  affections." 

(659.)  A  Church  Member  Hung. — Never  shall  I  forget  the  end 
of  one  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  a  member  of  the  church 
of  which  I  was  pastor  at  Perth.  He  was  a  moderate  drinker  j  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  traveller  with  whom  he  did  business,  retired 
one  evening  to  an  hotel.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  became 
intoxicated,  went  home,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion  excited  by 
liquor,  inflicted  on  his  wife  injuries  of  which  she  died.  In  due 
time  he  was  tried,  the  evidence  was  conclusive,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced.  Never  shall  the  scene  be  effaced  from  my 
memory.  I  attended  him  in  his  cell,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  him 
on  the  scaffold  ;  and  there,  within  sight  of  the  church  of  which  he 
had  been  forty  years  a  member,  was  he  hung  like  a  dog! — Rev. 
Jabez  Burns,  D.D. 

(660.)  The  lallen  Minister. — Rev.  Luke  Tyerman,  in  his  new 
Life  of  Wesley,  gives  the  following  letter,  hitherto  unpublished — 
written  by  Mr.  Wesley  on  behalf  of  a  fallen  preacher,  William 
Shent.  Wesley  was  a  firm  disciplinarian  ;  too  much  so  for  some 
of  his  historians ;  but  this  letter  illustrates  beautifully  the  tender- 
ness o£  his  nature  : — 

*  London,  January  11th,  1779. — I  have  a  few  questions  which 
I  desire  may  be  proposed  to  the  society  of  Keighley. 

'  Who  was  the  occasion  of  the  Methodist  preachers  first  setting 
foot  in  Leeds  ?     William  Shent. 

1  Who  received  John  Nelson  into  his  house  at  his  first  coming 
thither  ?     William  Shent. 

'  Who  was  it  invited  me,  and  received  me  when  I  came  ?  Wil- 
liam Shent. 

'  Who  was  it  that  stood  by  me  while  I  preached  in  the  streets 
with  the  stones  flying  on  every  side  ?     William  Shent. 

'  Who  was  it  that  bore  the  storm  of  persecution  for  the  whole 
town,  and  stemmed  it  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  ?  William 
Shent. 

'  Whose  word  did  God  bless  for  years  in  an  eminent  manner  ? 
William  Shent's. 

'  By  whom  were  many  children,  now  in  Paradise,  begotten  in 
the  Lord,  and  many  now  alive  ?     William  Shent. 

'  Who  is  he  that  is  ready  now  to  be  broken  up  and  turned  into 
the  street  ?     William  Shent. 

'  And  does  nobody  care  for  this  ?  William  Shent  fell  into  sin, 
and  was  publicly  expelled  from  the  society;  but  must  he  be 
starved  ?  Must  he,  with  his  grey  hairs  and  all  his  children,  be 
without  a  place  to  lay  his  head  ?     Can  you  suffer  this  ?    0  tell  it 
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not  in  Gath  !  Where  is  gratitude  ?  Where  is  compassion  ?  where 
is  Christianity  ?  Where  is  humanity  ?  where  is  concern  for  the 
cause  of  God  ?  Who  is  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  Who  is  con- 
cerned for  the  Gospel  ?  Who  has  put  on  bowels  of  mercy  ?  Let 
him  arise  and  exert  himself  in  this  matter.  You  must  all  arise  as 
one  man,  and  roll  away  the  reproach.  Let  us  set  him  on  his  feet 
once  more.  It  may  save  both  him  and  his  family.  But  what  we 
do,  let  it  be  done  quickly.  I  am,  dear  brethren,  your  affectionate 
brother." 

(661.)  The  Arminian  Bridge. — One  whose  teachings  are  very 
largely  and  popularly  read,  has  a  very  favourite  illustration  of  our 
supposed  doctrine  on  the  perseverance  of  saints,  and  that  of  Cal- 
vinism, comparing  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  to  two  bridges.  One 
bridge,  he  tells  us,  is  wide  enough,  but  it  only  goes  half  way  across 
the  stream  ;  whereas,  his  bridge,  though  a  narrow  one,  goes  right 
across.  Now,  I  think  he  might  just  as  well  say  that  London 
bridge,  which  connects  the  city  with  his  own  borough,  doetj  not  go 
right  across,  and  the  plan  of  which  is  not  perfect,  because  many  a 
man  has  gone  half  way,  and  turned  back,  or  because  many  a  man 
has  leaped  suicidally  from  the  buttresses.  The  bridge  goes  right 
across,  but  you  are  not  compelled  to  cross  it.  You  may  leap 
suicidally  from  it,  or  stop  halt'  way  and  return.  You  need  not 
turn  aside,  but  you  must  watch  and  be  vigilant,  lest  your  lamp 
should  go  out  in  darkness.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  your  ways. 
— Rev.  S.  Coley. 

(662  )  Resistibility  of  Or  ace. — The  following  passage  certainly 
contains  proof  that  sometimes  God  "  would,"  but  men  "  would  not." 
"  A3  the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  so  have  I  caused  to 
cleave  unto  me  the  whole  hou&e  of  Israel  and  the  whole  house  of 
Judah,  saith  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people 
and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise  and  for  a  glory  :  but  they  would 
not  hear." — (Jer.  xiii.  11.)  Here  is  undoubted  resistance  on  the 
part  of  men  to  tbe  will  and  influence  of  God. 

(683.)  (1  <><Ts  Decrees. — For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by 
the  decrees  of  God  which  are  hid  from  us,  and  not  by  His  word 
which  is  near  us  and  in  our  hearts,  is  as  if  a  man  wandering  in  the 
wide  sea,  in  a  dark  night,  when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about, 
should  yet  resolve  to  steer  his  course  by  the  stars  which  he  cannot 
see,  but  only  guess  at,  and  neglect  the  compass,  which  is  at  hand, 
and  would  afford  him  a  much  better  and  more  certain  direction. — 
Tillotson. 

(6G4.)  Xames  written  in  the  "Lamb's  Book  of  Life." — We  learn 
from  the  biography  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jny  that  when  a  youth  he 
was  heard  publicly  to  pray  that  Gcd  would  write  the  names  of  his 
auditors  in  "  the  Lamb's  book  of  life."'  As  soon  as  the  congregation 
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was  dismissed,  an  old  saint  rebuked  young  Jay  for  presuming  to 
offer  such  a  prayer,  affirming  that  the  names  of  all  the  elect  were 
written  in  "  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,"  and  that  the  book  was  sealed 
up  from  all  eternity.  "  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady,  "  if  I 
thought  it  possible  that  I  could  ever  fall  from  grace,  I  should  be 
perfectly  miserable."  The  late  Rev.  Philip  Pugh,  in  his  work 
against  hyper-Calvinism,  mentions  an  individual  who  said,  "  If  an 
elect  person  were  to  die  drunk,  or  at  the  card-table,  he  would  go 
to  heaven ;  while  if  another  person,  not  elect,  were  to  pray  and 
praise  God  all  his  days  and  die,  he  would  go  to  hell."  It  is  upon 
the  authority  oi  such  oracles  that  men  presume  to  make  "  the  word 
of  God  of  none  effect,  through  their  traditions."-— (Mark  vii.  9, 13.) 
But  what  is  the  value  of  human  caprice,  or  feeling,  when  put 
as  authority  against  God's  unmistakable  word  ? 

(665.)  The  Calm  Depths. — Shallow  waters  are  easily  muddled. 
After  a  night-storm  the  waters  of  the  bay  along  the  beach,  stirred 
by  the  winds,  are  foul  and  black  with  the  mire  and  dirt.     But  look 
beyond,  out  on  the  deep  water — how  blue  and  clear  it  is  ?     The 
white  caps  on  the  surface  show  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  but  the 
water  is  too  deep  for  storms  that  sweep  its  surface  to  stir  up  the 
bottom.     So  in  Christian  experience.     A  shallow  experience  is 
easily  disturbed ;  the  merest  trifles  becloud  and  darken  the  soul 
whose  piety  is  superficial;  while  the  most  furious  storms  of  life  fail 
to  darken  the  soul  which  has  attained  a  deep  experience  of  the 
things  of  God.     The  agitation  may  produce  a  sparkle  on  the  sur- 
face, but  in  the  calm  depths  of  such  a  spirit  reigns  eternal  tranquility, 
the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all  understanding. — Spectator. 

(665.)  The  Backslider  Restored. — An  awfully  profane  man  of  my 
early  acquaintance,  a  cooper  by  trade,  was,  under  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  suddenly  awakened,  and  converted  to  God.  A  few 
days  after,  while  "  setting  up  a  barrel,"  the  bracing  hoop  gave  way, 
and  all  the  staves  fell  down.  In  the  sudden  disappointment,  from 
the  instinctive  power  of  old  habit,  my  friend  uttered  an  oath, 
without  knowing  it,  till  the  dreadful  sound  of  it  reached  his  ear, 
and  went  like  a  shaft  of  death  into  "  his  conscience."  In  the  greatest 
terror,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  wept  bitterly  before  God,  and 
with  the  importunity  of  wrestling  Jacob,  cried  to  God,  and  with 
tighter  grasp  than  ever,  laid  hold  on  the  Angel  Divine,  and  became 
a  most  steadfast  and  useful  Christian. — Rev.  W.  Taylob. 

(666.)  Man  reaps  in  Eternity  what  he  sows  in  Time. — On  a  fine 
summer's  day,  in  1840,  a  clergyman  was  called  to  preach  in  a  town 
in  Indiana,  to  a  youthful  congregation.  At  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course, he  addressed  his  young  hearers  in  some  such  words  as  these  : 
"  Learn  that  the  present  life  is  a  preparation  for,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to,  eternity.  The  present  is  linked  to  the  future  throughout 
creation,  in  the  vegetable,  in  the  animal,  and  in  the  moral  world. 
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As  is  the  seed,  so  is  the  fruit ;  as  is  the  egg,  so  is  the  fowl ;  as  is 
the  boy,  so  is  the  man  ;  as  is  the  rational  being  in  this  world,  so 
will  he  be  in  the  next.  Dives  estranged  from  God  here,  is  Dives 
estranged  from  God  there ;  and  Enoch  walking  with  God  here,  is 
Enoch  walking  with  God  in  a  calmer  and  better  world.  I  beseech 
you,  then,  live  for  a  blessed  eternity.  Go  to  the  worm  that  you 
tread  upon,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom.  The  very  caterpillar 
seeks  the  food  that  fosters  it  for  another  and  similar  state  ;  and, 
more  wisely  than  man,  builds  its  own  sepulchre,  from  whence,  in 
time,  by  a  kind  of  resurrection,  it  comes  forth  a  new  creature,  in 
almost  an  angelic  form.  And  now,  that  which  was  hideous  is 
beautiful ;  and  that  which  crawled,  flies ;  and  that  which  fed  on 
comparatively  gross  food  sips  the  dew,  and  revels  in  the  rich  pas- 
tures— an  emblem  of  that  paradise  where  flows  the  river  of  life 
and  grows  the  tree  of  life.  Could  the  caterpillar  have  been 
diverted  from  its  proper  element  and  mode  of  life,  it  had  never 
attained  the  butterfly's  splendid  form  and  hue ;  it  had  perished  a 
worthless  worm.  Consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise.  Let  it  not 
be  said  that  you  are  more  negligent  than  worms,  and  that  your 
reason  is  less  available  than  their  instinct.  As  often  as  the  but- 
terfly flits  across  your  path,  remember  that  it  whispers  in  its  flight, 
4  Live  fob,  the  Future.'  " 

With  this  the  preacher  closed  his  discourse ;  but,  to  deepen  the 
impressions,  a  butterfly,  directed  by  the  Hand  which  guides  alike 
the  sun  and  an  atom  in  its  course,  fluttered  through  the  church,  as 
if  commissioned  by  heaven  to  repeat  the  exhortation.  There  was 
neither  speech  nor  language,  but  its  voice  was  heard,  saying  to  the 
gazing  audience,  "  Live  fob,  the  Future." 
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Analysis  of  Disseetatton  XXVIII. 


HIS  subject  is  profound,  and  in  many  respects  mysterious, 
when  viewed  in  its  true  character,  the  nature  of  its 
administrations,  and  its  ultimate  results  in  relation  to 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  Finney  noticed, 
whose  remarks  on  this  subject  are  sometimes  useful 
and  important,  while  at  others  they  are  irreverent,  presumptuous, 
and  superfluous.  Moral  government  implies  moral  agents,  a  moral 
Governor,  moral  laws,  the  accountability  of  moral  agents,  and  future 
rewards  and  punishments.     These  noticed  in  order : — 

1. — God's  moral  government  defined  thus :  The  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  "  perfections  in  the  supporting  of  moral  order  among 
intelligent  creatures ;  or  subjecting  rational  creatures  to  law,  and 
dealing  with  them  according  to  the  sanctions  of  that  law." — Dr. 
Pye  Smith.  This  subject  not  considered  in  a  general  sense,  but  in 
relation  to  mans  present  state  and  future  destiny.  That  man  is  a 
moral  agent  is  evident  (1)  from  the  fact  that  he  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  rightly  using  moral  laws ;  that  he  thinks,  reasons,  and 
performs  moral  actions  under  the  influence  of  motives ;  (2)  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  in  the  grand  economy  of 
human  life. — Pp.  549-553. 

2. — There  is  only  one  supreme  Governor.  '(1)  The  idea  of  one 
Supreme  God  not  unknown  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  heathen ; 
(2)  the  origin  of  Polytheism  not  determinable.  Some  suppose 
that  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  prevailed,  almost  univer- 
sally, at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  was  the  cause  of  it. — On- 
kelos,  Marmonides.  Different  views  held  respecting  the  meaning 
of  Gen.  vi.  11. — Seldon,  Lightfoot,  Heidegger,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke. 
Lucien  and  Herodotus  affirm  that  Polytheism  had  its  origin  in 
Egypt ;  M.  L'Abfe  de  Tressen  held  that  it  began  in  Asia,  among 
the  Chaldeans,  so  early  as  in  the  days  of  Nimrod — their  first  king. 
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The  moral  perfection  of  the  Divine  character  (taught  in  the  words 
of  St.  John,  "  God  is  love")  unknown  among  the  ancient  heathen, 
as  evidenced  from  the  two  passages  of  Orpheus,  whose  theological 
principles  were  adopted  by  Plato  and  Pythagoras. — Pp.  553-556. 
Remarks : — 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  form  of  moral  government  in  relation  to 
man's  conduct,  accountability,  and  destiny,  and  suitable  to  his 
moral  nature,  evident  from  his  relations  to  God,  &c. 

2.  Moral  order,  the  result  of  man's  obedience  to  the  Divine  Imv, 
the  ground  of  his  well  being,  &c. 

3.  There  must  be  a  Supreme  Governing  Mind,  whose  will  is 
law,  and  to  whose  authoritative  decisions  all  his  subjects  must 
submit. 

4.  Those  who  defy  and  violate  the  laws  of  this  Supreme  Mind 
must  be  punished,  while  those  who  obey  them  shall  be  rewarded. 
Without  these  remunerating  and  vindicatory  awards,  the  law  would 
be  sanctionless,  or,  with  no  other  motives  than  those  which  arise 
from  a  sense  of  our  duty  to  God  as  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections. 

5.  Man's  nature  and  the  laws  of  his  being  are  so  framed  as  to 
convince  him  that  he  is  responsible  to  God  for  his  conduct. 

6.  God  is  ths  only  Being  in  the  universe  whose  natural  and  moral 
perfections  qualify  him  for  the  government  of  all  intelligent  beings. 
—Pp.  557-558. 

3. — Though  God  is  the  absolute  Governor  of  all  intelligent 
creatures,  the  rules  and  principles  of  His  moral  government  are  not 
arbitrary  and  despotic,  but  consistent  with  the  justice  and  purity  of 
His  moral  nature. 

(1.)  The  Ten  Commandments,  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  together  with  those  rights  and  ceremonies  which 
embody  the  characteristics  of  morality,  as  well  as  those  natural 
laws  which  are  of  a  moral  tendency,  are  comprehended  in  the 
system  of  God's  moral  government  of  mankind.  See  Finney  and 
Bishop  Butler ; 

(2.)  The  standard  of  morality  in  the  New  Testament  is  elevated, 
and  .strikingly  superior,  with  regard  to  the  purity  and  refinement  of 
its  precepts,  to  the  Old  Testament  morality  ; 

(.'*.)  These  laws  claim  a  divine  origin,  aud  inculcate  the  principle 
of  love  to  God  and  man  ; 

(4.)  These  laws  must  be  wittingly  obeyed. — Pp.  559-502, 

4. — Moral  government  implies  accountability.  Man's  present 
state  probationary ;  his  future  interest  is  dependent  upon  his 
behaviour  now.  (1.)  Some  have  contended  for  the  non-responsi- 
bility of  man  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  subject  of  fatality  and 
the  creature  of  circumstances;  (2)  others  have  maintained  that 
God,  in  his  sovereign  prerogative,  sees  it  right  to  hold  man  respon- 
sible for  his  actions,  although  those  actions  and  his  moral  character 
have  been  decreed  from  all  eternity.    These  views  are  unscriptura], 
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and  repugnant  to  reason.  The  wisdom,  righteousness,  justice,  and 
goodness  of  God  operate  harmoniously  in  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ. — Pp.  563-565. 

5. — The  rewards  and  punishments  awarded  to  the  obedient  and 
disobedient  are  regarded  as  constituting  the  sanctions  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  legitimate  motives  to  obedience.  They  imply  (1) 
man's  moral  freedom ;  and  (2)  that  he  will  be  judged  for  his 
actions ;  and  (3)  prove  the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility. 
Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  cited  to  show  that  rewards  and 
punishments  necessarily  imply  adjudication,  or  the  fact  that  man 
will  be  judged  for  his  acting. — Pp.  565-574. 

Passages  of  Scripture  showing : — 

1.  That  God  is  the  righteous  Judge  and  Governor  of  the  universe  : 
1  Sam.  ii.  9,  10;  Job  xxiv.  21-23;  Psa.  vii.  II;  ix.  7,  8;  1.  6; 
lxxv.  4,  5,  7,  8 ;  ciii.  6 ;  Eccles.  iii.  17 :  Isa.  iii.  13 ;  Rom. 
ii.  2,  6-11. 

2.  That  God  is  an  impartial  Judge  and  Governor  of  mankind. — 
Compare  Gen.  vi.  5  with  2  Pet.  ii.   5,  6 ;  Gen.  iv.  7 ;  xviii.  25 
Psa.  lxxxix.  14 ;  xcix.  4  ;  Jer.  xvii.  10  ;  xxxii.  19 ;  Luke  xii.  47, 48 
Rom.  ii.  12 ;  2  Cor.  v.   10 ;  viii.  12 ;  Gal.  vii.  7-9  ;  Heb.  vi.  10 
Rev.  xvi.  5,  7 ;  xx  11-15  ;  xxii.  12. 

3.  The  certainty  of  a  judgment  to  come : — Job  xxi.  30  ;  P,^a.  ix. 
17;^xi.  6;  Eccles.  xi.  9;  xii.  14;  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  4,  14,  29-31; 
xxv.  31,  34,  41,  46 ;  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5 ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7:  2  Pet.  iii.  3-7,  9-11 :  Jude,  14, 
15 ;  Rev.  xx.  12.  13 ;  xi.  17,  18. 


GOD'S  MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Of  such  a  book  ?    The  author,  God  Himself ; 
The  subject,  God  and  man,  salvation,  life, 
And  death — eternal  life— eternal  death. — Pollok. 

Itf  previous  chapters  we  have  seen  that  God's  rule  over 
all  his  creatures,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  human  or 
angelic,  is  absolute,  and  alone.  His  sceptre  is  universal. 
Heaven  is  His  throne,  the  earth  His  footstool,  and  the 
wide  universe  His  presence  chamber.  But  it  is  with  His 
moral  government  of  man,  by  a  code  of  laws  calculated  to 
promote  his  happiness,  and  to  illustrate  the  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  eternal  mind,  that  we 
have  now  to  do. 
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Universal  law,  universal  language,  and  universal  con- 
science, proclaim  man's  moral  obligations.  Capable  of  dis- 
cerning between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  possessed 
of  free  will  to  choose  the  good  and  to  forsake  the  evil,  man 
is  held  responsible  for  his  conduct,  both  by  his  Maker  and 
his  fellow  men. 

1.  As  Creator  and  King,  God  has  an  unquestionable  right 
to  legislate  for  the  creatures  which  He  has  made. — "  The 
slightest  analysis  of  our  feelings  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
moral  obligation  is  the  obligation  to  conform  our  character 
and  conduct  to  the  will  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who 
has  the  authority  to  make  his  will  imperative,  and  who  has 
the  power  and  the  right  to  punish  disobedience.  The  sense 
of  guilt,  especially  resolves  itself  into  a  consciousness  of 
being  amenable  to  a  moral  governor.  The  moral  law, 
therefore,  is  in  its  nature  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God, 
so  far  as  that  will  concerns  the  conduct  of  His  creatures. 
It  has  no  other  authority  and  no  other  sanction  than  that 
which  it  derives  from  Him." — Rev,  C.  Hodge,  D.D. 

2.  There  is  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  man  requiring  the 
revelation  of  a  perfect  rule  of  duty.  —  Man  had  lost  both 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  the  true  man,  and  could 
therefore  settle  no  rule  of  duty  for  himself  in  regard  to 
either.  Left  to  himself,  he  gropes  in  the  dark,  and  can 
neither  find  the  way  to  happiness  nor  Heaven.  Nay,  as 
one  observes,  "  Ask  the  wisest  of  men,  and  they  will  con- 
fess the  weakness  of  reason,  that  alter  all  its  attainments 
it  falls  infinitely  short  of  perfection,  and  is  far  from  being 
commensurate  to  truth  or  the  nature  of  things."  The 
most  extraordinary  geniuses  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
unwearied  diligence,  and  yet  never  obtained  true  wisdom. 
Pythagoras,  till  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  was  a  scholar 
under  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world.  Democritus  spent 
no  less  than  fourscore  years  in  hard  study.  Plato  attended 
the  lectures  of  Socrates,  Archytas,  and  Eurytas  for  forty 
years,  and  Aristotle  laboured  more  than  twenty  under 
Plato.  Here  were  persons  of  the  most  solid  judgment  and 
vast  capacity,  with  invincible  study  and  application,  and 
assisted  with  the  labours  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  yet  fell 
infinitely  short  of  truth.  How  necessary,  then,  is  divine 
revelation  to  point  out  to  us  the  right  path  ? 
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3.  With  such  a  revelation  God  has  favoured  man. — It  con- 
tains the  entire  code  of  Christian  morals,  namely,  all  the 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  ourselves.  The  two 
great  commandments  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  which 
are  binding  upon  us  all,  and  which  our  Lord  calls  "the  first 
and  the  second,"  embody  our  entire  round  of  Christian 
duties.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength."  This  is  the  first ;  and' the  second 
is  like  unto  it :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
These  two  commandments  were  the  substance  of  the  Jewish 
moral  law.  Hence  our  Saviour  tells  us  that  His  mission 
into  the  world  was  to  re-establish  the  law  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  and  to  lead  us  to  a  practical  observance  of  its  pre- 
cepts. "  Think  not,"  said  He,  "  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  or  the  prophets  :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil."  Matt.  v.  17-  These  two  commandments  are  amplified, 
and  specific  directions  are  given  us  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  more  emphatically  so  in  the  New.  "We  are  told  what 
tempers  we  should  cultivate ;  what  dispositions  we  should 
cherish ;  what  ends  we  should  aim  at ;  what  propensities 
we  should  suppress  ;  what  dangers  we  should  shun,  and 
what  duties  we  should  discharge  towards  God  and  towards 
each  other.     There  are — 

(1.)  Our  duties  to  God.     (a.)  Our  love  to  God. — Deut 
vi.  5  ;  Josh.  xxii.  5  ;  Psa.  xxxi.  23  ;  Mark  xii.  28-30  ;  Eph 
i.    4 ;    Jude    21  ;    (6.)  Reverence  of  God. — Psa.    xxxiii.    8 
lxxxix.  7;  lxxvi.  7;  xcvi.4-9;  Prov.  xxiii.  17  ;  Matt.  x.  28 
Heb.  xii.  28-29  ;  (c.)  Trust  in  God. — Psa.  iv.  5  ;  xxxviii.  3 
lv.  22 ;  lxi.  28  :  Prov.  iii.  5 ;  xvi.  3  ;  xxxix.  25  ;  Isa.  xxvi 
4;  1  Pet.  iv.  19;  v.  7  ;  (d.)  Submission  to  God. — Matt,   vi 
10  ;  Neh.  ix.  23  ;  Isa.  xlv^  9 ;  James  iv.  7  ;  v.  10-11 ;  Heb 
xiii.  5.       These  duties  also  imply  others  ;    such  as  praise 
thanks,  prayer,  private,  domestic,   social,  and  public.     Eph 
iv.  11-12;  Acts  xvii.  11;  Matt,  xxviii.   19;  1  Cor.  xi.  26 
Matt.  iii.  16  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  5  ;  Deut.  vi.  6,  7 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  8  ;  Rom.  x.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ;  Col.  iv.  2  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  17  ;  Matt.  vi.   6  ;  xiv.  23 ;  xxvi.  36,  39,  42,  44 ;  Mark  i. 
35;  Luke  v.   16;  Acts   x.  9-30;  Acts  xxv.  21;  xviii.  4; 
Col.  iii.  16  ;  Psa.  xcix.  9 ;  c.  4  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8  ;  iv.  8  ;  vii.  6  ; 
Heb.  xii.  25, 
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(2.)  Our  duties  towards  our  fellow  men. — («.)  We 
ought  to  love  them. — Mark  xii.  31 ;  Luke  x.  27  ;  vi.  27  ;  (b.) 
We  ought  to  avoid  injuring  them. — Ex.  xxii.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  8  ; 
Deut.  xxv.  13-16;  Prov.  xx.  14;  Mark  x.  19;  1  Cor. 
vi.  8-10  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6 ;  (c.)  We  should  be  kind  and 
courteous  to  them. — Eom.  xii.  10;  Phi],  iv.  8;   1   Pet.  iii.  8. 

(3,)  Our  relative  duties. — (a.)  Husbands  and  wives. 
Matt.  xix.  3-11;  Eom.  vii.  2,  3;  Mark  x.  11,  12;  (b.) 
Duties  of  husbands. — Gen.  iii.  16  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  3,  8,  9  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  12-14  ;  (c.)  Of  wives.— Eph.  v.  22,  24,  33;  see  also  Eph. 
v.  25-33 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7  ;  Gen.  ii.  18-24 ;  (d.)  Parents  and 
children,  (e.)  Of  children. — Lev.  xix.  3  ;  Eph.  vi.  2,  3  ; 
Prov.  i.  8,  9  ;  iv.  1-4,  20-22  ;  vii.  1-3;  Eph.  vi.  1,  2  ;  Col. 
iii.  20  ;  Gen.  xlvii.  12  ;  Euth.  iv.  15  :  1  Tim.  v.  4  ;  Eph.  vi. 
2;  Lev.  xix.  3;  (f)  Of  parents. — Prov.  xxii.  6;  Eph.  vi. 
4  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  4 ;  Deut.  vi.  6,  7 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  10 ;  Col.  iii.  21. 
Duties  of  masters  and  servants. — (a.)  Of  masters. — Col.  iii.  22  ; 
IPet.  ii.  18  ;  John  xiii.  14 ;  Gen.  xxxv.  3  ;  Acts  x.  2  ;  Jos. 
xxiv.  15;  Exod.  xx.  10;  Deut.  v.  12-14;  Gen.  xxiv.  2; 
Psa.  ci.  6,  7  ;  2  Kings,  v.  13,  14 ;  Job  xxxi.  13-15  ;  Col.  iv. 

1  ;  Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  Phil.  16  ;  Luke  vii.  3  ;  Eph.  vi. 
9;  Gen.  xxxi.  7;  Lev,  xix.  13;  Deut.  xxiv.  15  ;  Lev.  xxv. 
43;  Deut.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xv.  18;  Jer.  xxii.  13:  Jas.  v. 
4.  (6.)  Of  servants.— Gen.  xxiv.  12;  Mai.  i.  6;  1  Tim. 
vi.  1,  2  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18  ;  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Tit.  ii.  9  ;  Psa.  cxxiii.  2  ; 
Tit.  ii.  9:2  Sam.  xii.  18  ;  Gen.  xxiv.  27,  48  ;  Luke  xvi. 
10-12;  1  Cor.  iv.  2;  Tit.  ii.  10;  1  Sam.  xxv.  14-17;  2 
Kings  v.  2,  3  ;  Gen.  xxiv.  34,  49,  54,  5G  ;  friiii.  23,  24  ; 
>Vh.  iv.  16-23  ;  Gen,  xvi.  6-9;  1  Pet.  ii.  1N-2<>  ;  Tit.  ii.  9  ; 
Eph.  vi.  6;  Col.  iii.  22;  Tit.  ii.  10;  1  Cor.  vii.  20,  21; 
Matt,  xviii.  33  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  19;  Eph.  vi.  5-7  ;  Col.  iii.  22,  23  ; 
Eph.  vi.  5-7. 

(4.)  General  duties. — The  following  duties  are  enjoined 
upon  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  this  life,  in 
order  that  we  may  please  God,  profit  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  secure  our  own  good,  by  being  pious,  benevolent,  and 
self-governed.     Heb.  xiii.  7;  1  Thess.    v.  12,  13;  Eom.  xv. 

2  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  20-22  ;  Gal.  iv.  18  ;  Eev.  iii.  15,  16-19  ;  Matt, 
x.  16-28;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13;  Col.  iv.  5.  The  Bible  is  the 
purest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  only  effective  system 
of  moral  ethics  in  the  world.  We  may  further  observe,  that 
it  is — 
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(1.)  Divinely  obligatory. — In  the  best  systems  of  mere 
human  ethics  there  are  imperfections  and  defects  which 
diminish  their  excellence,  mar  their  beauty,  and  limit  their 
usefulness.  But  even  when  their  sentiments  are  so  pure, 
their  style  so  clear,  and  their  language  so  bold  and  com- 
manding as  to  win  unbounded  admiration  and  applause, 
"  there  still  remains,"  says  Eobert  Hall,  u  an  incurable  de- 
fect in  that  want  of  authority  which  robs  them  of  their 
power  over  the  conscience."  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the 
ten  commandments.  They  come  with  an  authority  and  dignity 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
with  power.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  "  Had  no  message  come  to 
us  from  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  it  were  natural  enough  for 
every  individual  mind  to  betake  itself  to  its  own  speculations. 
But  a  message  has  come  to  us,  bearing  on  its  forehead  every 
characteristic  of  authenticity ;  and  is  it  right  now  that  the 
question  of  our  faith,  or  of  our  duty,  should  be  committed  to 
the  capricious  notions  of  this  man's  taste  or  that  man's 
fancy — our  maxim  and  our  sentiment  ?  The  question  now 
is,  not  '  What  thinkest  thou  ?  '  In  the  days  of  our  pagan 
antiquity,  no  other  question  could  be  put,  and  the  wretched 
delusions  and  idolatries  of  that  period  let  us  see  what  kind 
of  answer  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  making  when  left 
to  its  own  guidance  and  its  own  authority." 

(2.)  It  is  absolutely  perfect. — It  requires  us  to  love  God 
with  filial,  and  our  fellow  men  with  fraternal,  affection. 
Were  these  two  great  commandments  acted  upon  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  their  requirements,  man  would  become 
an  angel,  and  the  earth  a  paradise. 

(3.)  It  is  easy  of  comprehension. — Human  laws  are  often 
complex  and  mysterious.  The  laws  of  England  are  said  to 
fill  not  fewer  than  seventy  folio  volumes :  so  that  if  an 
Englishman's  happiness  depended  upon  his  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed,  the  task 
might  well  sink  him  into  despair  ;  but  the  laws  of  God's 
mouth,  and  the  plan  of  salvation,  are  contained  in  a  volume 
that  a  child  may  take  in  his  hand,  or  that  a  working  man 
may  daily  carry  in  his  pocket.  God's  yoke  is  easy  and  his 
burden  is  light.  A  little  child  can  love  God  with  all  its 
heart,  and  the  highest  archangel  can  do  no  more. 
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(4.)  These  laws  are  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  sanctions. 
Every  law  must  have  penalties  attached  to  it,  or  else  it  becomes 
mere  councilor  advice.  It  is  by  such  means  only  that  the 
laws  of  men  operate  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  protection 
and  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Divine  law.  By  it  wickedness  is  condemned  and  denounced, 
while  righteousness  is  approved  and  rewarded ;  hence,  while 
the  latter  has  its  precious  promises,  the  former  has  its  awful 
denunciations. — Eccl.  viii.  12,  13  ;  Luke  xx.  47. 

(5.)  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  a  general  judgment,  which 
is  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God, — Jude  14,  15  ;  Psa. 
1.  3,  4;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10  ;  Eev.  xx.  11,  12;  John  v.  22,  26, 
27  ;  ix.  39  ;  Acts  xvii,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25-28  ;  Eccl.  xi.  14 ; 
Matt,  xiu  41 ;  xxiv.  30  ;  xxv.  31 ;  Acts  xvii.  31  ;  Luke  xii. 
8,  9  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  Jude  6  ;  Mark  xiii.  27;  Eom.  xiv.  12  ; 
ii.  16  ;  James  ii.  12 ;  Eccl.  xii.  14  :  Luke  xii.  2 ;  Matt.  xxv. 
32,  34,  41. 

The  necessity  for  this  general  judgment  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  in  this  world  justice  is  not  done.     The  innocent 
often  suffer,  and  the  guilty  go  unpunished.     The  poor   are 
oppressed  and  wronged  by  unprincipled  men,  and  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye  are  committed  and  secreted,  and  the  crimi- 
nals  never  brought  to  justice  in  this  world.     Persons  go 
great  lengths  in  sin,  and  yet  some  of  them  live  in  pleasure, 
and  enjoy  the   highest  worldly  prosperity  down  to  extreme 
old  age.     Some  rulers  cruelly  treat  their  subjects,  making  of 
them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  whilst  they  live 
in  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  earth  can  afford.     The  enemies 
of  Christianity,  in  the  days  of  the  persecutions,  inflicted  upon 
the    children   of  God  the  most  excruciating  tortures  that 
human  skill  could  invent  and  hellish  malice  execute.  During 
the  ten  general  persecutions,  in  the  third  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  multiplied  thousands  were  put  to  death  in  the 
most  shameful  manner.     Unnumbered,  high-handed  crimes, 
both  against  God  and  man,  in  the  form  of  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  bloodshed,  have  been,  and  are  being,  perpetrated  con- 
tinually.     Now,  is  it  reasonable  to   suppose   that  all  this 
black,  fearful,  and  long  catalogue  of  crimes  will  go  unpun- 
ished ?     No !     The  same  God  who  heard  the  cry  of  Abel's 
blood  from  the  ground  hears  the  voice  of  blood  yet,  and  the 
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tears  and  blood  which  are  now  being  shed  on  account  of 
slavery,  intemperance,  aud  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man," 
in  the  numberless  forms  in  which  it  is  practised,  are  crying  to 
God  in  a  voice  louder  than  thunder.  But,  though  sentence 
against  the  cruel  works  of  man  is  not  executed  speedily,  yet 
God  will  bring  every  work  unto  judgment.  The  list  of  black 
crimes  which  men  have  committed  will  then  be  brought  forth 
by  the  God  of  heaven  and  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience will  receive  a  just  recompense  of  reward. — 
Rom.  ii.  1-11. 

But  the  necessity  of  a  general  judgment  will  appear  still 
more  fully  from  the  reflection  of  the  fact  that,  in  this  world 
men  cannot  be  judged  according  to  their  works.  The  example 
and  precept  of  men  exert  an  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  after 
their  departure  from  earth.  For  example  : — The  writings 
of  good  men  do  more  good,  and  those  of  wicked  men  more 
harm,  after  their  departure  than  they  do  whilst  they  live. 
The  productions  of  Atheistical  and  Deistical  authors  still 
live  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  ruin  the  souls  of  men  ;  and 
the  book  of  the  Reformers  still  lives  to  encourage  and  instruct 
the  fceliever  in  Christ.  Hence,  God  has  appointed  a  time  in 
the  future — after  the  drama  of  this  world  shall  close — in 
which  a  final  settlement  will  be  made  with  every  man,  and 
all  receive  according  to  their  doings. 

(6.)  We  may  further  observe  that  no  nation  has  ever  been  found 
without  this  idea  of  future  retribution ;  nor  can  an  instance 
be  cited  in  which  a  nation,  having  once  had  it,  has  ever  lost 
it.  In  all  nations  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  unbe- 
lievers and  sceptics,  and  even  believers  whose  notions  are 
extremely  dim  and  shadowy ;  but  that  is,  unhappily,  as  really 
true,  though  not  so  extensively,  of  morbid  Christians  of  the 
present  day  as  it  was  of  the  old  pagans.  Notwithstanding 
unbelief  and  scepticism,  and  dim,  shadowy  notions,  the  idea 
thus  existed  throughout  the  ancient  world,  and  existed,  too, 
with  great  definiteness  and  power. 

We  give  the  following  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random, 
from  different  classical  writers:  —  "When  Rhadamanthus 
(the  judge  of  the  dead)  finds  a  bad  man,  he  sends  him  to 
Tartarus,  with  a  sign  whether  he  is  curable  or  incurable, 
and  then  when  he  comes  thither  he  is  treated  accordingly. 
But  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  finds  another  soul  who  has 
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lived  in  holiness  and  truth,  he  rejoices  over  him  and  sends 
him  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed." — {Plato  Gorg.)  "  .Regard 
neither  your  children  nor  your  life,  nor  anything  else  as 
superior  to  righteousness,  that  when  you  come  to  Hades,  you 
may  bring  all  this  forward  before  the  judges  there  in  your  de- 
fence."— (Plato  Crito  at  the  end.)  "  When  the  dead  come  to 
the  place  where  the  spirits  of  men  meet  each  other,  those  who 
have  lived  well,  and  justly  and  holy,  and  also  those  who  have 
not,  are  first  judged  " — {Plato,  Phaedon.)  "  At  the  judgment, 
by  command  of  the  judges,  the  righteous  go  to  the  right  hand 
and  upwards  through  heaven,  the  wicked  to  the  left  and 
downwards." — {Plato,  Rep.)  "  Impure  souls  are  bound  by 
the  Fates  in  fetters  that  cannot  be  broken. — (Diog.,  Laert. 
in  Pyth.)  "  Heavy  gates  are  opened  to  Hades,  and  rivers  of 
fire." — (Plutarch.)  "  No  other  death  will  end  the  punish- 
ment of  this  death,  and  there  will  be  no  last  hour  to  etils  so 
great." — (Ovia.)  "  The  proof  of  God's  providence  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  the  same  ;  whoever  gives  up  the 
one  must  give  up  the  other." — (Plutarch.)  "  Every  soul  is 
immortal,  for  that  which  always  moves  is  immortal." — "A 
change  of  place  ;  a  passing  from  here  to  elsewhere,  this  is 
death." — "  When  a  good  man  dies  he  has  a  happy  lot,  and 
great  honour,  and  becomes  a  god." — "  The  men  in  that  life 
are  more  blessed  than  those  in  this  life." — "  The  souls  of 
those  who  have  perfectly  purified  themselves  by  philosophy 
will  come  to  dwellings  still  more  glorious  than  are  the  dwells 
ings  of  the  blessed  generally." — (Plato.)  "  The  Druids  hold 
that  souls  never  die,  but  after  death  pass  to  other  places." — 
(Crnsar.)  "  The  Egyptians  first  set  forth  the  doctrine  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  that  when  the  body  decom- 
poses the  soul  enters  to  another  form  of  life." — (Herodotus.) 
"  The  child  is  dead,  it  will  be  given  back  again  ;  the  wife 
is  dead,  she  will  be  given  back  again.  He  who  gave  them 
has  required  them  again." — (Epicietus.)  "  Do  you  not  know 
what  great  punishments  after  this  life  await  the  wicked, 
or  in  what  felicity  the  good  then  will  live?  —  (Lucian.) 
"  Eor  good  men  there  is  a  certain  and  definite  place  in 
heaven,  where  they  enjoy  eternal  happiness."  "  The  souls  of 
the  pious  there  continually  enjoy  far  greater  good,  which 
time  does  not  consume,  nor  does  force  take  it  away  from 
them." — "  Although  the  fruit  of  a  good  deed  in  the  conscious- 
ness itself  is  sufficient,  yet,  I  judge  that  immortality  is  not 
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to  be  undervalued  by  a  mortal." — "  O  !  happy  day,  when  I 
shall  go  to  that  Divine  assembly  of  souls,  and  depart  from 
this  crowd  and  turmoil." — "  That  is  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
to  the  company  of  those  who  have  lived,  and  being  released 
from  the  body,  inhabit  that  place." — Cicero.)  "  A  great  and 
eternal  peace  receives  the  good." — (Seneca.)  "  The  Thra- 
cians  bury  a  departed  one  with  joy  and  exultation,  because 
he  is  delivered  from  many  evils,  and  now  lives  in  full 
blessedness." — (Herodotus.) 

The  above  extracts  are  mainly  from  the  writers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  who  derived  their  ideas  partly  from  the 
logic  of  their  own  interior  reasons  (see  Romans,  ii.  14,  15, 
for  the  Apostle  Paul's  view  of  this  matter),  partly  from 
Egypt,  and  partly  from  some  obscure  traditions  of  the 
Hebrew  revelation  through  the  Greek  Septuagint.  If  we 
go  to  the  more  eastern  sages,  the  Magi  and  others,  we  shall 
find  the  same  ideas  carried  out  with  even  greater  fulness  and 
distinctness.  God  has  never  left  himself  without  witnesses 
on  this  subject. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  it  was  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
who  ^brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
Gospel  ?  2  Tim.  i;  10.  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  and  more 
especially  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  continued  in- 
tercourse with  his  disciples,  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
gave  to  the  doctrine  an  emphasis,  a  distinctness  and  power 
which  it  had  never  had  before,  and  which  nothing  else  could 
give  to  it.  He  brought  it  to  light — out  of  the  twilight  into 
a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  midday  sun  itself. — Acts 
xxvi.  13.  This  was  the  great  and  final  revelation,  and  no 
other  one  has  since  been  needed.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
great  doctrines.  The  doctrine  of  God's  impartial  care  of  all 
nations  is  distinctly  asserted  by  the  Hebrew  prophets — Amos 
ix.  17  ;  but  how  much  more  fully  and  ethically  and  authori- 
tatively set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. — Matt,  xxviii.  19  ; 
Act  x.  34,  35. 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(667.)  God  hath  spoken. — Do  we  realize  what  we  say  when  we 
profess  our  belief  that  the  living  God,  the  maker  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  has  actually  spoken  to  us  ?  That  he  has  actually 
given  us  an  authentic  record  of  what  has  proceeded  from  his  lips^ 
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of  what  he  himself  has  done,  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  h© 
will  yet  do  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world  ?  We  have  never 
felt  the  solemnity  of  this,  or  it  seems  to  me  we  should  fall  down 
on  our  knees,  and  bend  our  head  in  reverence,  meditating  on  the 
thought — "  God  has  spoken  to  us  !" 

(668.)  A  Scientist  and  Mount  Sinai. — "  The  Scientists,"  says  the 
Baltimore  Episcopal  Methodist,  "  still  keep  on  with  their  marvellous 
discoveries.  One  of  them,  a  Londoner,  claims  that  he  has  found  out 
that  Mount  Sinai  was  a  volcano.  The  inference  which  it  is  desired, 
no  doubt,  to  draw  from  that  assumption  is,  that  Moses  availed 
himselt  of  a  volcanic  eruption  to  impose  upon  the  Israelites  the 
moral  law,  making  them  believe  the  flames  and  rumblings  were  a 
supernatural  display  of  divine  power  in  attestation  of  the  Ten 
Ot  mmandments,  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect code  of  piety  and  morality  in  the  world  !  It  was  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  Moses  should  have  had  this  perfect  code  all  ready 
for  the  eruption,  or  perhaps  he  had  the  eruption  all  ready  for  the 
delivery  of  the  code,  and  as  he  had  the  Israelites  on  the  spot  in 
the  exact  time  for  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue  and  the  volcano, 
no  doubt  he  let  off  the  volcano  himself!  There  is  another  diffi- 
culty common  to  objections  against  Moses,  and  to  the  Greater  than 
Moses,  and  that  is  how  an  imposter  could  produce  and  labour  to 
inculcate  upon  mankind  the  best  models  of  integrity  and  virtue 
mankind  have  ever  known.  Whether  Mount  Sinai  ever  was  a  vol- 
cano or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  these  infidel  scientists  and  their  miserable  dupes  will  one 
day  find  it  a  volcano,  if  it  has  never  been  so  before,  and  cry  upon 
the  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  and  cover  them  from  its  over- 
flowing wrath." 

(60S).)  The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. — When  De  Tocqueville  was 
in  America  he  asked  to  see  a  Sabbath-school.  He  was  struck 
with  seeing  a  Bible  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  child.  "  Is  this 
common  ?"  said  he  to  histriend.  "  What  a  mighty  influence  it  must 
have  upon  the  nation  !"  Think  of  the  unnumbered  Sabbath-school 
pupils  in  all  Christian  lands,  each  with  a  book  in  their  hand.  More 
striking  still  is  the  thought  of  all  Christians  in  all  lands,  sitting 
each  in  their  private  room,  every  morning  before  they  go  into  the 
world,  to  read  this  one  book.  What  must  the  book  be  to  furnish 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  spiritual  people  with  exhaustless  supplies 
of  thought  and  emotion  ?  Not  so  Shakspeare ;  even  Bunyan, 
copying  so  closely  from  the  Bible,  cannot  fill  such  a  place.  "  Do 
not  read  Bunyan  to  me  any  more,"  said  a  distinguished  missionary 
lady,  near  her  end,  to  her  husband  ;  "  Bunyan  tires  me,  but  I  can 
hear  you  read  the  Bible  without  fatigue."  Why  has  not  Jose- 
phus's  History  of  the  Jews  equal  power  with  this  book,  when 
relating  the  very  same  things  ?  Because  inspiration  has  flowed 
into  the  very  thoughts  and  language  of  the  Bible. — Dr.  Ada»ts. 
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(670 J  The  Bible  Precious. — Olympia  Fulvia  Morata  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Reformation.  She 
could  declaim  in  Latin,  converse  .in  Greek,  and  was  a  critic  in  the 
most  difficult  classics.  But  after  it  pleased  God,  by  his  grace,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  her  mind  to  discover  the  truth,  she  became 
enamoured  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  beyond  all  other  books  in  the 
world,  and  studied  them  by  day  and  by  night.  And  when  disso- 
lution approached,  she  declared  she  felt  nothing  but  "  an  inex- 
pressible tranquillity  and  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Her  mouth  was  full  of  the  praises  of  God,  and  she  emphatically 
expressed  herself  by  saying,  "  I  am  nothing  but  joy." — Simpson's 
Plea  for  Religion. 

(671.)  Tom  Paine  on  the  Great  Rule  of  Life. — Most  readers 
have  heard  of  Tom  Paine,  the  man  who  did  so  much  mischief 
many  years  ago  in  spreading  infidel  opinions,  and  making  our 
Bible  a  laughing-stock.  It  is  said  of  him  that  when  he  resided 
in  Mew  Jersey,  he  was  one  day  passing  the  house  of  Dr.  Staughton, 
when  th6  Doctor  was  sitting  at  the  door.  Paine  stopped,  and, 
after  some  remarks  of  a  general  character,  observed :  "  Mr. 
Staughton,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  a  man  has  not  some  compre- 
hensive and  perfect  rule  for  the  government  of  his  lite."  The 
Doctor  replied,  "  Mr.  Paine,  there  is  such  a  rule."  *'  What  is 
that  ?"  Paine  inquired.  Dr.  Staughton  repeated  the  passage, 
"  Tholi  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  Abashed  and  confounded,  Paine  replied, 
"  Oh,  that's  in  your  Bible,"  and  immediately  walked  away. 

(672.)  Love  for  the  Bible. — In  the  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Williams,  in  Redcross-street,  London,  there  is  a  curious  manu- 
script, containing  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  and  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  Revelations,  in  fifteen  volumes,  folio.  The  whole 
is  written  in  characters  an  inch  long,  with  a  white  composition,  on 
black  paper,  manufactured  on  purpose.  This  perfectly  unique  copy 
was  written  in  1745,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Harris,  a  tradesman  of 
London,  whose  sight  having  decayed  with  age  so  as  to  prevent  his 
reading  the  Scriptures,  though  printed  in  the  largest  type,  he  in- 
curred the  expense  of  this  transcription,  that  he  might  enjoy  those 
sources  of  comfort  which  are  "  more  to  be  desired  than  gold — yea, 
than  much  fine  gold." 

(673  )  Remarkable  instances  of  Love  of  the  Bible. — During  the 
time  that  Dr.  Kennicott  was  employed  in  preparing  his  Polyglot 
Bible,  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  his  wife  read  to  him  in  their 
daily  airings  those  different  portions  to  which  his  immediate  atten- 
tion was  called.  When  preparing  for  their  ride,  the  day  after  this 
great  work  was  completed,  upon  her  asking  him  what  book  she 
fchould  now  take,  u  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  us  begin  the  Bible." 
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The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  read  the  Bible  with  holy  perse- 
verance. Boerhaave,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  physicians  of 
Europe,  pass-d  the  first  hour  of  every  day  in  this  holy  exercise. 
The  profound  mathematician,  Euler,  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
Bible. 

The  Chancellor  L'Hospital,  whose  virtue  shone  so  brightly  and 
purely  in  French  wars  of  religion,  writes  :  "  There  is  nothing  to 
my  mind  comparable  to  the  holy  writings  :  nowhere  does  the  soul 
repose  so  sweetly,  or  find  so  sure  a  refuge  from  every  evil. ' 
Another  Chancellor,  the  very  model  of  magistrates,  D'Aguesseau, 
passed  not  a  single  day,  from  his  childhood,  without  reading  the 
Scriptures ;  and  in  his  last  moments  he  was  heard  to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  Gospel.  The  most  honest  man  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  a  man  who  lived  at  Court  without  being  a  courtier, 
and  whose  wise  counsels  were  always  heard  with  deference  by  a 
king  but  little  accustomed  to  receive  them — Montausier,  was 
brought  up  under  the  same  discipline  as  Turenne;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  Bible  and  by  the  Bible.  His  panegyrist,  Flechier,  bears 
witness  that  he  had  read  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
attention  and  respect,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  times. 

"  Bring  me  the  Book,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  his  dying  bed, 
"  bring  me  the  Book."  "What  book?"  replied  Lockhart.  "Can 
you  ask,"'  said  the  expiring  genius,  whose  fascinating  novels  have 
charmed  the  world,  but  have  no  balm  for  death, — "  Can  you  ask, 
4  What  Book !'  There  is  but  one.  The  Bible  contains  the  litera- 
ture of  Heaven." 

Mr.  Selden,  the  famous  lawyer,  whom  Grotius  calls  "  the  glory 
of  the  English  nation,"  was,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Hale  declared,  "  a 
resolved  serious  Christian,  and  a  great  adversary  to  Hobbes' 
errors."  He  was  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  had  taken  a 
diligent  survey  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  had  read  as  much 
perhaps  as  any  man  ever  did  ;  and  yet,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  days,  he  declared  to  Archbishop  Usher  that,  notwithstanding 
he  had  been  so  laborious  in  his  inquiries,  and  curious  in  collections, 
and  bad  possessed  himself  of  a  treasure  of  books  and  manuscripts 
upon  all  ancient  subjects,  yet  he  could  rest  his  soul  on  none  save 
the  Scriptures. 

Sailors  love  to  carry  with  them,  over  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
the  Book  which  speaks  to  us  of  Him  whose  voice  commands  the 
angry  waves.  "  Courage,  my  friends,"  cried  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
holding  out  a  Bible  in  his  hand  during  an  awful  tempest ;  "  we  are 
as  near  heaven  on  the  sea  as  anywhere  else." 

"Oh!"  said  Dennis,  a  Chinese  convert,  during  his  last  bitter 
suffering,  "  my  suffering  is  so  great,  my  pain  so  bad !  What  do 
you  think  it  is  keeps  me  alive  now  ?  It  is  this,"  he  added,  putting 
his  hand  on  his  Bible ;  "  it  is  this  keeps  m»  alive.     You  know 
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Jesus  says, '  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God ;'  and  it  is  this  that 
keeps  me  alive  now — nothing  else  could." 

Coleridge,  in  his  "  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  says : 
"  There  is  more  in  the  Bible  ih&tjinds  me  than  I  have  experienced 
in  all  other  books  put  together;  the  words  of  the  Bible  find  me 
at  greater  depths  of  my  being,  and  whatever  fiuds  me  brings  with 
it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  young  gentleman  who 
visited  him  on  his  dying  bed — "  young  man  attend  to  the  voice  of 
one  who  has  possessed  a  degree  of  fame  in  the  world,  and  who 
will  shortly  appear  beft  re  his  Maker.  Read  the  Bible  every  day 
of  your  life."  "  If  I  had  listened  to  my  Bible,  I  should  not  be 
here  (said  an  old  soldier,  just  condemned  by  a  court-martial.)  I 
had  a  Bible  in  my  youth,  but  I  have  sold  it.  Oh  no,  (he  continued, 
amidst  sobs)  ;  if  I  had  listened  to  my  Bible,  I  should  not  be 
here." 

(674.)  Remarkable  Examples  of  Bible  Reading. — Many  of  the 
anecdotes  compressed  within  the  following  paragraphs  it  is  easy  to 
verify ;  and  every  reader  will  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  lessons 
which  they  are  intended  to  teach.  Remarkable  as  some  of  them 
are,  not  one  approaches  what  is  related,  and  earnestly  believed  in 
the  Ea^t,  of  a  famous  Mohammedan  ;  namely,  that,  during  his  con- 
finement in  the  prison  of  Bagdad,  where  he  died,  he  read  over  the 
Koran  seven  thousand  times  ! 

That  we  may  see  what  can  be  done  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  we  will  place  before  the  reader  a  few  facts.  Ohry- 
sostom  eulogizes  one,  named  Mark,  who  knew  by  heart  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  shepherds  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
could,  in  the  middle  ages,  repeat,  without  book,  whole  chapters  and 
books  of  the  Scriptures,  when  they  were  asked  to  give  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  was  in  them.  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  whose 
memory  is  cherished  with  veneration,  had  read  the  Bible  fourteen 
times ;  and  George,  prince  of  Transylvania,  had  read  it  twenty- 
seven  times.  A  celebrated  theologian  of  our  own  days,  when  still 
in  his  youth,  had  committed  to  memory  Job,  the  Psalms.  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  his  treasure,  he  took 
care  to  repeat  them,  without  the  aid  of  the  written  text,  once  a 
year. 

Eusebius  tells  us  of  one  who  had  his  eyes  burned  out  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  and  who  repeated  in  a  public  assembly  the 
very  words  of  Scripture  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  he  had  been 
reading  them.  Jerome  says  of  Nepotian,  that  by  reading  and  medi- 
tation he  had  made  his  soul  a  library  of  Christ.  Theodosius,  the 
younger,  was  so  familiar  with  the  word  of  God,  that  he  made  it  a 
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subject  of  conversation  -with  the  old  bishops  as  if  he  had  been  one 
of  them.  Augustine  says  that  after  his  conversion  he  ceased 
to  relish  even  Cicero,  his  former  favourite  author,  and  that  the 
Scriptures  were  his  pure  delight.  Tertullian  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  readirjg  the  Scriptures,  and  committed  large  portions 
of  them  to  memory. 

In  his  youth,  Beza  learned  all  Paul's  Epistles  in  Greek  so 
thoroughly,  that,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  could  repeat 
them  in  that  language.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
repeat  the  new  Testament  from  memory.  Luther  was  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  students  of  the  Bible  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Ridley  said  :  "  The  walls  and  trees  of  my  orchard,  could 
they  speak,  would  bear  witness  that  there  I  learned  by  heart 
almost  all  the  I  pistles ;  of  which  study,  although  in  time  a 
greater  part  was  lost,  yet  the  sweet  savour  thereof,  I  trust,  I  shall 
carry  with  me  to  heaven."  Sir  John  Harlop,  a  man  of  many  cares, 
made  the  book  of  God  so  much  his  ^tudy  that  it  lay  before  him 
nio-ht  and  day.  A  French  nobleman  used  to  read  three  chapters  of 
the  Bible  evtry  day  on  his  bended  knees,  with  his  head  uncovered. 
Joshua  Barnes  is  said  to  have  read  a  small  pocket  Bible  a  hundred 
and  twenty  times  over  Roger  Cotton  read  the  whole  Bible 
through  twelve  times  a  year.  William  Komaine  studied  nothing 
but  the  Bible  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  life.  John 
Boyse,  one  of  the  translators  of  our  Bible,  had  read  all  the 
Scriptures  before  he  was  five  years  old  ;  his  mother  read  them 
through  twelve  times.  I  have  read  of  more  than  one  of  whom  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  Bible  had  been  lost,  the  whole  might  have 
been  recovered  from  their  memories.  In  short,  was  there  ever  an 
eminent  Christian  who  was  not  remarkable  for  his  study  of 
Scripture  as  he  had  opportunity  ? 

(675.)  Why  wicked  men  hate  the  Bible  — To  a  young  infidel,  who 
was  scoffing  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  some 
of  its  professors,  Dr.  Mason  once  said :  "Did  you  ever  know  an 
uproar  to  be  made  because  an  infidel  went  astray  from  the  paths  of 
morality  ?"  The  intidel  admitted  that  he  had  not.  ''  Then,  don't 
you  see,"  asked  Dr.  Mason,  "  that  by  expecting  the  professors  of 
"Christianity  to  be  holy,  you  admit  it  to  be  a  holy  religion,  and  thus 
pay  it  the  highest  compliment  in  your  power."  The  young  man 
was  silent.  A  lady  of  suspected  chastity,  and  who  was  tinctured 
with  infidel  principles,  conversing  with  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
objected  to  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  their  obscurity  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  understanding  them.  The  minister  wisely  and 
smartly  replied,  "  Why,  madam,  what  can  be  easier  to  understand 
than  the  seventh  commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery  ?'  " 

(G70.)  The  honest  confession  of  a  freethinker.— The  reverence  of 
Lord  Barrington,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Miscellanea  Sacra,  for 
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religion  is  well  known.  He  was  intimate  with  Anthony  Collins, 
the  freethinker.  One  day  he  inquired  of  Collins  why  it  was,  that 
though  he  himself  had  very  little  respect  for  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  he  yet  took  the  greatest  care  that  all  his  servants 
should  regularly  attend  at  church.  His  reply  was,  that  he  did 
this  to  prevent  their  rubbing  and  murdering  him. 

(677.)  The  sin  and  folly  of  swearing. — As  a  minister  was  walking 
upon  one  of  our  wharves,  he  heard  a  man  in  a  fishing  boat  just  pulled 
up,  swearing  very  profanely,  and  resolved  on  reproving  him.  For 
this  purpose  he  stepped  up  to  the  boat,  and  began  to  enquire  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  taking  fish.  The  fisherman  answered  this 
enquiry  by  saying,  that  for  one  kind  of  fish  he  baited  his  hook 
with  such  a  material,  and  for  such  other  kind  of  fish,  baited  his 
hook  with  such  an  article.  The  clergyman  asked,  "  Do  you  not 
take  any  without  bait  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  fisherman,  "  I  never  did 
but  one ;  one  fool  bit  the  naked  hook."  "  Well,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "the  devil  is  a  great  fisherman,  and  to  take  the 
ambitious  he  baits  with  the  honour  of  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  avaricious  he  baits  with  silver  and  gold,  and  for  the  pleasure- 
seekers  he  baits  with  sensual  gratifications,  but  the  profane 
swearer  is  like  your  foolish  fish,  he  bites  at  the  naked  hook.'' 

(678.)  Infidels  convinced.  — A  candid  and  clever  infidel 
began  to  read  God's  Book,  and,  after  studying  the  moral  law,  he 
wrote  :  "  1  have  been  trying  to  see  if  I  can  add  anything  to  it  or 
take  anything  from  it,  so  as  to  make  it  better,  I  cannot.  It  is 
perfect."  And,  then,  after  showing  the  perfection  of  the  entire 
decalogue,  he  asks;  "Where  did  Moses  get  that  law  which 
surpasses  the  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  the  most  enlightened 
ages  ?  He  lived  at  a  period  comparatively  barbarous  ;  but  he  has 
given  a  law  in  which  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  all  subsequent 
time  can  detect  no  flaw.  .  .  ,  I  am  satisfied  where  he  obtained 
it.  It  came  down  from  heaven;"  and  then,  infidel  no  longer, 
he  wrote  :  "  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  tbe 
Bible." 

Another  infidel,  who  had  read  our  Lord's  admirable  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  who  had  compared  the  activity  which  it  enjoins 
with  the  indolence  which  many  professing  Christians  displayed, 
threw  down  the  book  and  exclaimed,  "  Either  this  is  not  God's 
Word,  or  they  are  not  Christians." 

(679.)  The  African  prince  and  the  Bible. — An  African  prince, 
named  Haimbanna,  came  to  London,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
ISierra  Leone,  in  1791.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  convince  him 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  At  length  he  was  per- 
suaded :  and  when  asked,  what  was  the  proof  which  had  pro- 
duced the  strongest  impression  on  his  mind  ?  he  replied,  "  When 
I  saw  all  good  people  honouring  the  Bible,  and  giving  it  the  name 
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of  the  Word  of  God,  and  all  bad  people  despising  it,  I  understood 
that  it  must  really  be  what  it  is  to  good  people — the  Word  of 
God." 

(G80.)  A  Scotch  Seaman  on  Missions. — A  seaman,  on  returning 
home  to  Scotland,  after  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  asked,  "  Do 
you  think  the  missionaries  have  done  any  good  in  the  Suuth  Sea 
L-lands  ?"'  *'  I  will  tell  you  a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself,"  said 
the  sailor.  "  Last  year  I  was  wrecked  on  one  of  those  islands, 
where  I  knew  that,  eight  years  before,  a  ship  was  wrecked  and  the 
crew  murdered;  and  you  may  judge  how  I  felt  at  the  prospect 
before  me— if  not  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  to  survive  for  only 
a  more  cruel  death.  When  day  bro&e  we  saw  a  number  of  canoes 
pulling  for  our  ship,  and  we  were  prepared  for  the  worst.  Think 
of  our  joy  and  wonder  when  we  saw  the  natives  in  English  dress, 
and  heard  some  of  them  speak  in  the  English  language.  On  that 
very  island  the  next  Sunday  we  heard  the  Gospel  preached.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  think  of  missions,  but  1  know  what  I 
think." 

(681.)  The  Mongolian  s  testimony  to  the  Bible. — Two  Mongolian 
Tartars  had  gone  from  tbe  frontiers  of  China  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
to  observe  the  manners  of  the  Europeans.  During  their  residence 
there,  a  German  clergyman  having  requested  their  assistance  in 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  language  of  their 
country,  they  came  daily  to  pass  a  short  time  in  his  study.  The 
work  was  completed,  and  the  book  was  placed  upon  the  table.  The 
two  Mongols  remained  in  silence  and  seriousness.  The  clergyman 
asked  them  the  reason  of  this,  and  rejoiced  to  be  informed  that 
they  were  converted  to  Christianity.  "In  our  own  country,''  they 
said,  "  we  have  studied  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  more  we  read  them,  the  more  obscure  they  seemed  ;  but  the 
more  we  have  read  the  Gospel,  the  more  intelligible  and  simple 
we  have  found  it ;  so  niucn  so,  that  it  has  appeared  to  us  as  if 
Jesus  deigned  to  converse  with  us." 

(682.)  The  Bible  settling  quarrels.— An  officer,  travelling  in 
Bengal,  stopped  on  the  estate  of  an  European.  He  found  him 
reading  the  Scriptures,  in  their  native  language,  to  an  audience  of 
70  or  80  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  appeared  to 
listen  with  much  attention.  JNext  day,  this  course  was  repeated 
before  a  hundred  individuals,  of  whom  tbe  greater  number  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  by 
the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  stranger  talked  with  them, 
and  heard  them  proclaim  with  rejoicing  their  hope  in  Christ. 
Having  occasion,  soon  after,  to  see  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  he 
inquired  of  him  about  the  conduct  of  these  Christians.  "  There  is 
something  extraordinary  in  theiu,"  replied  the  magistrate  ;  "  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  so  litigious,  that  they  wear  out  the 
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patience  of  our  courts  by  their  daily  quarrels  :  but  for  some  few- 
years  there  has  not  been  one  of  these  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with 
anybody." 

(683.)  Tom  Paine  and  the  effect  of  the  Bible. — One  evening,  Mr. 
Grant  Thorburn  having  found  Paine  in  company  with  a  number 
of  his  disciples,  as  usual,  abusing  the  Bible  for  being  the  cause  of 
everything  that  is  bad  in  the  world,  he  (Thorburn)  got  an 
opportunity  to  edge  in  a  word,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Paine,  you  have 
been  in  Ireland  and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  the 
common  people  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Bible ;  you  have  been 
in  Scotland,  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  can  have  the 
Bible  in  their  hands.  Now,  if  the  Bible  were  so  bad  a  book,  they 
who  used  it  best  would  be  the  worst  people.  In  Scotland,  the 
peasantry  are  intelligent,  comfortable,  sober,  and  industrious.  In 
Ireland,  they  are  ignorant  and  drunken,  and  live  but  little  better 
than  the  brutes.  Jn  New  York,  the  watchhouse,  bridewell,  alms- 
house, and  state  prison,  are  filled  with  Irish  ;  but  you  won't  find  a 
Scotchman  in  these  places."  This  being  an  historical  fact,  which 
Paine  could  not  deny,  and  the  clock  having  just  struck  10,  he  took 
a  candle,  and  walked  up  stairs,  leaving  his  friends  and  myself  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions  — Life  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorburn. 

(684.)  The  Bible  and  Queen  Victoria. — The  answer  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  an  African  prince,  who  sent  her  costly  presents,  and 
asked  her  in  return  to  tell  him  the  secret  of  England's  greatness 
and  England's  glory,  was — not  the  number  of  her  fleet,  not  the 
number  of  her  armies,  not  the  account  of  her  boundless  merchan- 
dise, not  the  details  of  her  inexhaustible  wealth.  Sbe  did  not, 
like  Hezekiah,  in  an  evil  hour,  show  the  ambassador  her  diamonds, 
and  her  jewels,  and  her  rich  ornaments  ;  but,  handing  him  a  beau- 
tifully bound  copy  of  the  Bible,  she  said  :  "  Tell  the  Prince  that 
this  is  the  secret  of  England's  greatness." 

(685.)  The  gambler  reclaimed — A  Roman  Catholic  priest  in 
Belgium  rebuked  a  young  woman  and  her  brother  for  reading 
that"  bad  book"  pointing  to  the  Bible.  "  Mr.  Priest,''  she  replied, 
"  a  little  while  ago  my  brother  was  an  idler,  a  gambler,  a  drunkard, 
and  made  such  a  noise  in  the  house  that  no  one  could  stay  in  it. 
Since  he  began  to  read  the  Bible,  he  works  with  industry,  goes  no 
longer  to  the  tavern,  no  longer  touches  cards,  brings  home  money 
to  his  poor  old  mother,  and  our  life  at  home  is  quiet  and  delightful. 
How  comes  it,  Mr.  Priest,  that  a  bad  book  produces  such  good 
fruits?" 

(686.)  How  the  devil  is  to  be  cast  out. — I  was  struck  the  other 
day  with  a  certain  confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  expressed  by  a 
woman  in  the  Birmingham  fair,    A  man  came  there  under  the 
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superintendence  of  the  Manchester  Bible  Society  to  sell  Bibles, 
and  sold  many ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  there  was  a 
•woman  selling  dandelions  and  all  kinds  of  herbs  for  the  cure  of  all 
kinds  of  diseases,  and  she  was  on  a  little  platform  expatiating  on 
her  remedies.  Two  young  men  came  up  and  said,  "  Missis,  will 
your  medicine  cure  us  ?  "  We've  got  the  devil  in  us."  "  No,"  she 
said,  "  you  must  go  to  the  man  who  sells  the  Bibles."  Whether 
hers  was  an  intelligent  confidence  I  do  not  know,  but,  depend 
upon  it,  it  was  the  simple  truth.  We  who  have  this  faith  know 
that  it  is  the  ordained  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  for 
casting  out  demons  from  the  heart  of  man. — The  late  Rev.  C. 
Vince. 

(687.)  Opposition  to  the  Bible  vain. — About  seventy  years  ago,  a 
sneering  individual,  who  believed  he  could  write  down  Christianity, 
said,  "  Mark  me,  if  the  Bible  should  perish  as  the  result  of  my 
exposure  of  its  errors  and  absurdities,  it  is  not  my  fault."  Poor 
man !  Why,  since  that  period  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
every  language  and  dialect  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  globe  is 
dotted  over  with  missionary  stations  and  Christian  schools. 
That  philosophical  infidel,  Gibbon,  sat  down  to  write  in  his  own 
magnificent  style,  the  "  Fall  of  Borne,"  and  being  an  infidel,  he 
8 ought  at  every  opportunity  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  Christian 
religion.  But  the  good  providence  of  God  set  all  people  studying 
the  Book  for  themselves,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  many 
of  the  facts  upon  which  some  had  been  calculating  to  overturn 
Christianity  turned  out  to  be  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  it,  and  the 
scorn  which  Gibbon  flung  at  the  Bible  bursts  into  a  glory  which 
illuminates  its  history. 

(6S8.)  Sciipture  diet. — A.  poor  and  simple-hearted  African  once 
went  to  Mr.  Moffat,  the  missionary,  and  told  him,  with  a  lugubrious 
face,  that  his  dog  had  torn  his  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
swallowed  some  leaves  of  it,  and  that  he  was  grieved  about  it,  for 
the  dog  was  very  valuable.  "  But,"  said  the  missionary,  "  why  do 
you  grieve  so  ?  You  can  get  another  Testament,  and  the  leaves 
will  not  hurt  the  dog.''  "  Ah !"  said  the  little  savage,  "  that's 
what  I  fear.  He  is  a  good  hunter,  and  a  good  watch-dog,  and  the 
New  Testament  is  so  full  of  gentleness  and  love  that  I  am  afraid 
he  will  never  be  of  any  service  again  !" 

(689.)  Tell-tale  spectacles. — Some  gentlemen  called  upon  an  old 
woman,  and  inquired  if  she  had  a  Bible.  She  was  very  angry  at 
being  asked  such  a  question,  and  replied  :  "  Do  you  think,  gentle- 
men, that  I  am  a  heathen,  that  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Bun  and 
fetch  the  Bible  out  of  the  drawer,  that  I  may  show  it  to  the 
gentlemen."  They  desired  that  she  would  not  take  the  trouble  ; 
but  she  insisted  that  they  should  "  see  she  was  not  a  heathen." 
Accordingly  the  Bible  was  brought,  nicely  covered.    On  opening 
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it,  the  old  woman  exclaimed :  "  Well,  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
called  and  asked  about  the  Bible  !  Here  are  my  spectacles !  I  have 
been  looking  for  them  these  three  years,  but  I  did  not  kno  w  where 
to  find  them !"' 

(690.)  The  spiritualist  put  to  shame. — Tn  one  of  the  State 
Universities  (America^  the  statute  which  forbids  the  teaching  of 
theological  dogma  does  permit  within  certain  limits  the  inculcation 
of  natural  theology.  The  lecturer  closed  his  course  with  references 
to  this  subject,  including  a  brief  summary  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  A  spiritualist  lived  in  the  town,  who  was  notoriously 
immoral ;  he  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  against  the  lecturer  on 
the  ground  of  his  teaching  religion,  which  ran  so  high,  that  a  State 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  case.  The  com- 
plainant, who  had  shamefully  deserted  his  family,  was  present 
during  the  inquiry  ;  the  professor,  being  summoned  for  examina- 
tion, pleaded  the  statute  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  was  by  no  means  a  believer 
in  Christian  truth,  demanded  how  he  could  give  such  lectures 
without  condemning  infidelity,  and  asked  for  his  definition  of  an 
infidel.  The  professor  hesitated,  stating  that  he  rarely  used  in 
public  expressions  which  might  be  regarded  as  reproachful  to  any 
who  might  be  inquiring  after  truth.  The  Chairman  persisted,  and 
the  following  definition  was  given,  fixing  his  keen  eye  upon  the 
spiritualist  for  the  moment :  "  An  infidel  is  one  who  is  unfaithful. 
If,  for  instance,  a  man  were  to  desert  his  wife  and  neglect  his 
children,  he  would  be  an  infidel."  There  was  an  immediate  ex- 
plosion. The  chairman  said,  "  Yes,"  and  uttering  a  fearful  oath 
added,  "  And  that  book  of  yours  rightly  says  that  he  is  a  great 
deal  worse."  The  spiritualist  fell  into  his  seat  as  though  he  were 
shot,  but  immediately  afterwards  left  the  room  and  quitted  the 
town,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. — Rev.  G.  Smith,  M.A. 

(691.)  What  has  the  Bible  done. — We  answer  in  the  words  found 
on  the  tomb  of  Wren,  the  great  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  i(  If  you 
want  a  monument,  look  around."  It  has  entered  the  frozen  land, 
and  been  scattered  in  the  tropic  zone.  It  has  entered  gorgeous 
palaces,  and  found  a  place  in  the  humble  wigwam.  In  thousands 
of  instances  it  has  converted  the  cruel  heart  into  that  of  good-will. 
It  has  hung  up  a  lamp  for  the  sinking  soul.  It  has  wrought  its 
way  into  the  darkest  graves  of  blackest  ignorance.  It  has  entered 
the  bloody  field  and  solaced  the  dying  soldier.  It  has  strewn 
flowers  over  the  graves  of  its  enemies. 

(692.)  The  indirect  effects  of  the  Bible  on  our  nation. — As  a 
nation  we  have  been  much  more  under  Bible  education  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  truths  of  the  Grospel  have  largely 
benefited  even  where  they  have  not  converted  There  is  an  in- 
direct influence  from  these  truths  of  the  most  healthful  character. 
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As  the  sun,  when  below  the  horizon,  still  by  his  light  reflected 
from  the  moon  so  illumines  the  night  time,  that  even  then  there  is 
light,  so  it  is  with  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness."  When  not  yet 
risen  in  converting  power  on  the  soul,  He  still  imparts  a  twilight ; 
there  is  a  more  correct  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  conscience  is 
more  determinately  active  and  admonitory,  and  there  is  a  larger 
measure  of  self-restraint ;  and  that  debasing  vices  alike  debilita- 
ting to  the  physical  and  the  mental  powers  being  avoided,  the  in- 
tellect becomes  more  vigorous,  and  gains  opportunity  to  expand. 

(693.)  Britain  without  the  Bible. — The  greatest  man  that 
flourished  in  Eastern  Christendom,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  descanting  in  a  sublime  discourse  on  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  from  the  Aegean  to  the  German  Sea,  remarked  as  his  climax, 
•'  Even  Great  Britain  has  heard  the  Word  of  Life."  Little  did 
Chrysostom  imagine  that  a  day  would  come  when  Britain  would 
not  only  hear  the  Word  of  Life,  but  send  it  out  to  the  ends  ot 
the  world ;  that  from  this  land,  then  barbarous  and  comparatively 
unknown,  the  Word  of  Life  should  go  forth  in  160-  languages, 
and  be  circulated  by  millions  annually. 

(694.)  The  Bible  not  a  seated  booh. — A  monk,  named  Fulgentius, 

S reaching  on  this  question  of  Pilate,  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  took  up  a 
Tew  Testament,  and,  showing  it  to  his  hearers,  cried,  <l  The  truth 
is  here,  my  brethren  ;  but  (added  he  sorrowfully,  and  returning 
the  book  to  the  place  from  whence  he  took  it)  it  is  a  sealed  book." 
Yes  ;  the  monk  spoke  true,  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  for  whoever 
pretends  to  read  it  without  imploring  grace  from  above.  But  no ;  it 
is  not  sealed  for  him  who  prays.  Prayer  moves  that  powerful 
hand  which  breaks  its  seals,  and  opens  to  us  its  treasures. 

Facts  and  Illustrations  on  Future  Retribution. 

(695  J  Unitarianism  and  Universalism. — Starr  King,  when  asked 
to  define  the  difference  between  Universalists  and  Unitarians, 
replied,  that,  Universalists  believed  that  God  was  too  good  to 
damn  men  eternally,  and  Unitarians  believed  that  men  were  too 
good  to  be  eternally  damned." 

f696.)  Much  Labour  but  no  Profit. — Walking  in  the  country, 
(says  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath),  I  went  into  a  barn,  where  I  found  a 
thrasher  at  his  work.  I  addressed  him  in  tbe  words  of  Solomon 
— "  My  friend,  in  all  labour  there  is  profit."  Leaning  upon  his 
flail,  and  with  much  energy,  he  answered:  "No,  Sir;  that  is  the 
truth,  but  there  is  one  exception  to  it :  I  have  long  laboured  in  the 
service  of  sin ;  but  I  got  no  profit  by  my  labour."  "  Then  you 
know  somewhat  of  the  apostle's  meaning,  when  he  asked  :  '  what 
fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?'" 
"Thank  God,"   said  he,  "I  do;  and  also  know,  that  now  being 
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freed  from  sin,  and  having  become  a  servant  unto  righteousness,  I 
have  my  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

(697.)  Be  sure  your  Sin  will  find  you  out. — Dr.  Donne,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  when  he  took  possession 
of  the  first  living  to  which  he  was  inducted,  walked  into  the  yard 
of  the  church  where  he  was  to  officiate.  It  happened,  that  as  he 
sauntered  along,  the  sexton  was  digging  a  grave,  and  the  Doctor 
stood  for  a  moment  to  observe  his  operations.  As  the  man  was  at 
work,  he  threw  up  a  skull  which  in  some  way  or  other  engaged 
the  Doctor's  attention.  While  he  examined  it,  he  perceived  a 
headless  nail,  which  perforated  the  temple,  and  which  convinced 
him  that  some  dreadful  deed  must  have  been  perpetrated.  Taking 
up  the  skull,  he  demanded  of  the  grave-digger  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  man  instantly  said,  that  he  knew  very  well — that  it  had 
belonged  to  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
liquor ;  and  who,  one  night,  having  been  guilty  of  his  usual 
intemperance,  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  the  morning. 
Dr.  Donne  then  asked  "  Had  he  a  wife  ?"  The  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative.  "  What  character  does  she  bear  ?"  The  sexton 
said,  "  A  very  good  one,  only  she  was  reflected  upon  for  marrying 
immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband."  This  was  enough 
for  the  Doctor,  who,  upon  the  pretence  of  visiting  all  his  parish- 
ioners, soon  called  upon  the  woman  in  question  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  couversation  he  inquired  of  what  sickness  her  husband  had  died. 
She  gave  him  precisely  the  same  account  as  the  sexton  had  given 
before  her.  But  the  Doctor  produced  the  skull,  and  pointing  to 
the  place,  said,  u  Woman,  do  you  know  this  nail  ?"  The  unhappy 
criminal  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  demand  and  the  sight,  and 
instantly  owned  that  she  had  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
which  had  hurried  her  husband,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  into  the 
eternal  world. 

(698.)  Solemn  Thoughts. — A  Christian,  travelling  in  Savoy,  saw 
hanging  on  a  folio  sheet  in  a  public  inn,  in  a  duchy  between  France 
and  Italy — and  this  sheet  was  placed  in  every  house  in  the 
parish  : — 

"  A  God — a  moment — Eternity ;  a  God  who  sees  thee,  a  moment 
which  flies  from  thee,  an  Eternity  which  awaits  thee  ;  a  God  whom 
you  serve  so  ill,  a  moment  of  which  you  so  little  profit,  an  Eternity 
which  you  hazard  so  rashly." 

(699  )  An  important  question.— On*  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  a 
conversation  with  two  philosophers  and  his  vizier,  asked,  "  What 
situation  of  man  is  most  to  be  deplored  ?"  One  of  the  philosophers 
maintained  that  it  was  old  age,  accompanied  with  extreme  poverty  ; 
the  other,  that  it  was  to  have  the  body  oppressed  by  infirmities, 
the  mind  worn  out,  and  the  heart  broken  by  a  series  of  heavy  ms- 
fortunes.    "  I  know  a  condition  more  to  be  pitied,"  said  the  vizier, 
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"  and  it  is  that  of  him  who  has  passed  through  life  without  having 
done  good,  and  who,  unexpectedly  surprised  by  death,  is  sent  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign  Judge." 

(700.)  The  natural  effect  of  Infidelity. — A  man-servant  of  Mal- 
let's, upon  whose  mind  an  appropriate  impression  was  made  by  the 
blasphemous  conversation  which  he  continually  heard  as  he  waited 
at  table,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  absconded  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  valuable  property  belonging  to  his  master. 
Being  apprehended,  he  was  urged  by  Mallet  to  confess  his  reason 
for  his  infamous  behaviour.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  you 
and  your  friends  so  often  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a  future  state, 
and  that  after  death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue,  nor  punish- 
ment for  viee,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the  robbery." 
"  Well,"  replied  Mallet,  "  but  had  you  no  fear  of  that  death  which 
the  laws  of  your  country  inflict  upon  the  crime  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  the 
servant,  looking  sternly  at  his  master,  "  what  is  that  to  you  if 
I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that  ?  you  and  your  wicked  companions 
had  removed  the  greater  terror,  why  should  I  fear  the  less  ?" 

f701.)  The  Judgment  Day. — Jerome  used  to  say  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  trumpet  of  the  last  day  was  always  sounding  in  his 
ear,  saying,  "Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  the  judgment."  The 
generality,  however,  think  but  little  of  this  awful  and  important 
period.  A  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  being  very  sad  and  pensive, 
his  brother,  who  was  a  gay  courtier,  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  sadness.  "  Oh,  brother,"  said  the  king,  "  I  have  been 
a  great  sinner  against  God,  and  know  not  how  to  die,  or  how  to 
appear  before  God  in  Judgment !"  His  brother,  making  a  jest  of  it, 
said,  "  These  are  but  melancholy  thoughts."  The  king  made  no 
reply :  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  if  the  executioner 
came  and  sounded  a  trumpet  before  any  man's  door,  be  was  pre- 
sently led  to  the  execution.  The  king,  in  the  dead  of  night,  sent 
the  executioner  to  sound  the  trumpet  before  his  brother's  door; 
who,  hearing  it,  and  seeing  the  messenger  of  death,  sprang  into  the 
king's  presence,  beseeching  to  know  in  what  he  had  offended. 
"Alas!  brother,"  said  the  king,  "you  have  never  offended  me. 
And  is  the  sight  of  my  executioner  so  dreadful,  and  shall  not  I,  who 
have  greatly  offended,  fear  to  be  brought  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ?" — Buck's  Anecdotes. 

(702.)  Waiting  for  Christ. — Said  a  visitor  at  a  country  alms- 
house, to  a  feeble,  palsy-shaken  old  man  :  "  What  are  you  doing, 
Wisby  ?"  "  Waiting,  Sir,"  "  And  for  what  ?"  "  For  the  appearance 
of  my  Lord."  "  And  what  makes  you  wait  for  his  appearing  ?" 
"  Because,  Sir,  I  expect  great  things  then.  He  has  promised  a 
crown  of  righteousness  to  all  that  love  his  appearing." 

Better  have  Wisby's  hope  than   Victoria's   sceptre;  Lazarus' 
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rags  than  Dives'  purple.    Better  is  poverty  with  piety  than  riches 
with  perdition. — Heber. 

(703.)  The  Welsh  peasant. — It  is  told  of  a  poor  peasant  on  the 
Welsh  mountains,  that  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
through  a  long  period  of  declining  life,  he  was  used  every  morning, 
as  soon  as  he  awoke,  to  open  his  casement-window  toward  the 
east,  and  look  out  to  see  if  Jesus  Christ  was  coming.  He  was  no 
calculator,  or  he  need  not  look  so  long ;  he  was  a  student  of  pro- 
phecy, or  he  would  not  have  looked  at  all ;  he  was  ready,  or 
he  would  not  have  been  in  so  much  haste ;  he  was  willing, 
or  he  would  rather  have  looked  another  way ;  he  loved,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  the  first  thought  of  the  morning.  His 
Master  did  not  come,  but  a  messenger  did,  to  fetch  the  ready  one 
home.  The  same  preparation  sufficed  for  both ;  the  longing  soul 
was  satisfied  with  either.  Often,  when  in  the  morning  the  child 
of  God  awakes,  wearily  and  encumbered  with  the  flesh,  perhaps 
from  troubled  dreams,  perhaps  with  troubled  thoughts,  his  Father's 
secret  comes  across  him  ;  he  looks  up,  if  not  out,  to  feel  if  not  to 
see,  the  glories  of  that  last  morning,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound 
and  the  dead  shall  rise  indestructible ;  no  weary  limbs  to  bear  the 
spirit  down ;  no  feverish  dreams  to  haunt  the  visions ;  no  dark  fore- 
casting of  the  day's  events,  or  returning  memory  of  the  griefs  of 
yesterday." — Caroline  Iry. 

(704.)  Not  afraid  of  the  Judgment. — A  poor  sailor  had  been 
converted  who  had  but  little  education,  but  who  knew  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  dying,  very  cheerfully  and  joy- 
fully longed  to  depart.  His  wife  said  to  him,  "  But,  mon,  aint  ye 
afeared  to  stand  before  the  Judge  ?"  "  Woman,"  said  he,  "  why 
should  I  be  afeared  of  a  man  that  has  died  for  me  ?" 

(705.)  The  righteous  Judgment. — There  is  a  machine  in  the 
Bank  of  England  which  receives  sovereigns,  as  a  mill  receives 
grain,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wholesale  whether  they  are 
of  weight.  As  they  pass  through,  the  machinery,  by  unerring 
laws,  throws  all  that  are  light  to  one  side,  and  all  that 
are  of  full  weight  to  another.  That  process  is  a  silent  but 
solemn  parable  for  me,  says  Arnot.  Founded  as  it  is 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  it  affords  the  most  vivid  illustration  of 
the  certainty  which  characterises  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Day. 
There  are  no  mistakes  or  partialities  to  which  the  light  may 
trust ;  the  only  hope  lies  in  being  of  standard  weight  before  they 
go  in. 

(706.)  Mr.  Moffat  and  Macaba.— Mr.  Moffat  was  preaching 
upon  the  resurrection,  when  Macaba,  a  notorious  chief,  cried  out, 
"  What  are  those  words  about  the  dead  ?  The  dead  arise  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  missionary.  "  Will  my  father  arise  ?  "  "  Yes  " 
answered  the  missionary.    ''Will  all  the  slain  in  battle  arise?" 
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'  Yes,"  answered  the  missionary.  "  Will  all  that  have  been 
tilled  and  eaten  by  lions,  tigers,  and  crocodiles  arise  ?"  "  Yes,  and 
come  to  judgment."  "Hark!"  shouted  the  chief,  turning  to  the 
warriors.  Ye  wise  men,  did  your  ears  ever  hear  such  strange  and 
unheard  of  news  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  such  news  as  this  ?" 
turning  to  an  old  man,  the  wise  man  of  his  tribe.  "  Never  T' 
answered  the  old  man.  The  chief  then  turned  to  the  missionary, 
and  said,  "  Father,  I  love  you  much ;  but  the  words  of  a  resur- 
rection are  too  great  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  about  the  dead 
rising  again.  The  dead  cannot  rise ;  the  dead  shall  not  rise!" 
"  Tell  me,  my  friend,  why  not,"  said  the  missionary.  il  I  have 
slain  my  thousands :  shall  they  arise  ?" 

(707).)  An  Argument  for  Christian  Missions. — In  the  narrative 
of  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Dr.  Livingstone  reports  the 
following  conversation  he  held  with  one  of  the  chiefs  on  a  future 
judgment  and  on  another  state  of  existence  after  death  : —  "  The 
chief  inquired  of  me  l  If  my  fathers  knew  of  a  future  judgment  ?' 
I  said,  '  Yes,'  and  began  to  describe  the  scene  of  the  Great  White 
Throne,  and  Him  who  should  sit  on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
heavens  shall  flee  away,  and  be  no  more  seen.  Interrupting,  he 
said  :  '  You  startle  me ;  these  words  make  all  my  bones  to  shake. 
I  have  no  more  strength  in  me.  You  have  been  talking  about  a 
future  judgment,  and  many  terrible  things,  of  which  we  know 
nothing' — repeating — *  Did  your  fore fathers  know  of  these  things  f 
I  again  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  chief  said,  '  All  my  fore- 
fathers have  passed  away  into  the  darkness,  without  knowing 
of  what  was  to  befal  them.  How  is  it  that  your  forefathers, 
knowing  all  these  things,  did  not  send  word  to  my  forefathers 
sooner  ?'  " 

(708.)  A  golden  thought. — Nature  will  be  reported.  All  things 
are  engaged  in  writing  their  history.  The  planet,  the  pebble,  goes 
attended  by  its  shadow.  The  rolling  rock  leaves  its  scratches  on 
the  mountain,  the  river  its  channels  in  the  soil,  the  animal  its 
bones  in  the  stratum,  the  fern  and  the  leaf  their  modest  epitaph  in 
the  coal.  The  falling  drop  makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or 
stone  ;  not  a  foot-step  into  the  snow  or  along  the  ground  but 
prints  in  characters  more  or  less  lasting  a  map  of  its  march  ;  every 
act  of  the  man  inscribes  itself  in  the  memories  of  his  fellows,  and 
in  his  own  face.  The  air  is  full  of  sounds — the  sky  of  tokens  ;  the 
ground  is  all  memoranda  and  signatures,  and  every  object  is  covered 
over  with  hints,  which  speak  to  the  intelligent. 

(709.)  Solemnity  of  the  Judgment. — Adalbert,  who  lived  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Prague.  This  pre- 
ferment seemed  to  give  him  so  little  satisfaction  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  smile  afterwards ;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  he  replied, 
"  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  wear  a  mitre  and  a  cross,  but  an  awful 
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thing  to  give  an  account  of  a  bishopric  before  the  Judge  of  qaick 
and  dead." 

A  traveller  crossed  the  frontier,  and  had  to  pass  the  custom- 
house. The  officers  said  to  him,  "Have  you  any  contraband 
goods  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have."  "  That  may  be  all 
true,"  said  the  officers  ;  but  we  cannot  permit  you  to  pass  without 
examination;  permit  us  to  search."  "If  you  please,"  said  the 
traveller.  The  examination  over,  the  traveller  addressed  the 
officers,  saying,  '•  Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  what 
thoughts  this  examination  has  awakened  in  my  mind  ?"  We  are 
all  travellers  to  an  eternal  kingdom,  into  which  we  cannot  take 
any  contraband  goods.  By  these  forbidden  things,  I  mean  deceit- 
fulness,  anger,  pride,  lying-,  covetousness,  and  similar  offences ; 
which  are  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  all  these,  every  man 
who  passes  the  boundary  of  the  grave  is  searched  far  more  strictly 
than  you  have  searched  me.  God  is  the  great  searcher  of  hearts : 
from  Him  nothing  is  hid ;  and  in  that  kingdom,  as  in  this,  every 
forbidden  article  subjects  a  man  to  punishment." 

(710.)  Nature's  accusation. — The  mountains  and  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  earth,  yea,  the  whole  visible  creation,  may  again 
be  appealed  to ;  they  may  again  be  witnesses,  when  God  shall  arise 
to  judgment,  and  ^all  quick  and  dead  to  His  bar.  It  gives  a  very 
sublime,  though  awful  character  to  the  last  assize,  thus  to  regard 
it  as  imaged  by  the  controversy  in  our  text.  I  see  a  man  brought 
to  trie  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  the  accusation  against  him  is, 
that  he  lived  along  life  in  neglect  and  forge  tfulness  of  God,  enjoy- 
ing many  blessings,  but  never  giving  a  thought  to  the  source 
whence  they  came.  Who  are  witnesses  against  him  ?  Lo,  the 
sun  declares,  Every  day  I  wakened  him  by  my  glorious  shinings, 
flooding  the  heavens  with  evidences  of  a  God ;  but  he  rose  without 
a  prayer  from  his  couch  ;  and  he  made  no  use  of  the  light  but  to 
prosecute  his  plans  of  pleasure  or  gain.  The  moon  and  the  stars 
assert,  that  "  nightly,  to  the  listening  earth,"  they  repeated  the 
story  of  their  origin  ;  but  that,  though  they  spangled  the  curtain 
which  was  drawn  round  his  bed,  he  lay  down,  as  he  rose,  with  no 
word  of  supplication ;  and  that  often  were  the  shadows  of  the 
night  used  only  to  conceal  his  guiltiness  from  man.  Hills  and 
valleys  have  a  voice  ;  forests  and  fountains  have  a  voice ;  every 
feature  of  the  variegated  landscape  testifies  that  it  bore  the  impress 
of  a  God,  but  always  failed  to  awaken  any  reverence  for  his  name. 
There  is  not  a  herb,  there  is  not  a  flower,  which  will  be  silent. 
The  corn  is  asserting  that  its  ripe  ears  were  gathered  without 
thankfulness ;  the  spring  is  murmuring  that  its  waters  were 
drawn  without  gratitude  ;  the  vine  is  testifying  that  its  rich  juices 
were  distilled  to  produce  a  false  joy.  The  precious  metals  of  the 
earth  are  all  stamped  with  accusation,  for  they  were  sought  with 
a  guilty  avidity ;  the  winds  of  heaven  breathe  a  stern  charge,  for 
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they  were  ne^er  laden  with  praises  ;  the  waves  of  the  great  deep 
toss  themselves  into  witnesses,  for  they  were  traversed  by  ships 
that  luxuries  might  be  gathered,  but  not  that  Christianity 
might  be  diffused.  Take  heed,  man  of  the  world,  how  thou 
dost  arm  all  nature  against  thyself.  Be  warned  by  the  voice 
which  the  inanimate  creation  is  already  uttering,  and  make 
peace  with  thine  adversary  "  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with 
him."  Thine  adversary  !  and  who  is  this  ?  Not  the  sun,  and  not 
th9  moon,  not  the  troop  of  stars,  not  the  forests,  not  the  mountains ; 
these  are  but  witnesses  on  the  side  of  thine  adversary.  The  adversary 
himself- — Oh !  they  are  words  which  almost  choke  the  utterance  ! — 
the  adversary  Himself  is  the  everlasting  God.  Yet  He  wishes 
to  be  your  friend.  He  offers  to  be  your  friend.  There  is  nothing 
but  your  own  determination  which  can  keep  you  at  enmity.  By 
tbe  terrors  of  the  last  Judgment,  by  all  the  hopes,  by  all  the  fears 
of  eternity,  do  I  conjure  such  of  you  as  have  not  yet  made  peace 
with  God  to  turn  at  once  to  the  Mediator  —  Christ.  "  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,"  and  now  He 
beseeches  you  through  us,  li  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God." — Henry 
Melvitt. 

(711.)  The  scoffer,  or  prophecy  fulfilled — Once  when  Duncan 
Matheson  was  preaching  in  a  northern  market  from  the  text, 
"  Bebold  He  cometh  with  clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  Bim," 
a  scoffer  came  up  and  sneeringly  cried  out,  "  Ay,  but  when  is  He 
coming  ?"  The  evangelist  in  prompt  reply  raised  the  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  looking  round  on  the  audience,  solemnly  sa^d,  "Ah! 
friend,  you  see  this  is  a  wonderful  Book.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  it  predicted  that  'there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of 
His  coming  ?  I  call  you  to  witness  that  the  prediction  is  just  now 
fulfilled.  What  do  you  think,  sirs  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  true  ?  '  He 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.'  "  The  caviller  was 
silenced. 

(712.)  The  scoffer  cut  down  suddenly. — A  man,  in  whose  house 
Matheson  held  a  meeting,  taking  offence  at  the  word,  informed 
the  evangelist  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  the  last  under  his 
roof.  The  young  servant  of  Christ  was  deeply  grieved,  and  prayed 
much  for  an  appro priate  subject  of  final  address.  One  text  took 
hold  of  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  Accordingly,  he 
preached  on  the  solemn  and  touching  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus : 
*'  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  tbe 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes."  At  the  close  the  evangelist  shook  hands  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  said,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  The 
ark  of  the  Lord  was  thrust  out,  and  the  ark  bearer  with  it.  Next 
day  when  the  man  was  drinking  with  his  companions  in  the 
public-house,  he  suddenly  fell  dead. — Matheson's  Life, 
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(713.)  Atheism  and  the  Moral  faculties. — Atheism  shakes  the 
authority  of  the  moral  faculties  of  man  by  doing  away  with  all 
adequate  means  of  expressing  the  infinite  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.  Neither  admitting  that  right  action  opens 
human  eyes  to  a  vision  of  Infinite  Holiness,  nor  that  it  survives 
for  ever  in  the  immortal  life  it  assists  to  build  up, — Atheism  has 
no  language  by  which  it  can  express  the  infinite  nature  of  moral 
distinctions.  Hight  and  wrong,  like  all  other  qualities  of  human 
life,  can,  then,  only  be  expressed  in  infinite  terms  ;  can  only  be 
symbolised  by  objects  which  are  immediately  swept  away  by  the 
drift  of  time — which  are  mere  invisible  points  in  the  infinite 
universe  of  space.  The  Atheist  has  no  infinite  calculus  applicable 
to  human  actions.  He  may  say,  indeed,  that  considerations 
of  right  and  wrong  differ  from  all  others  in  their  imperativeness, 
but  he  cannot  believe  that  any  infinite  result  in  any  way  attends 
moral  choice  more  than  any  other  act  of  finite  life.  Why  should 
the  aged  be  anxious  about  the  regulation  of  their  hearts,  for  ex- 
ample ?  It  may  be  absolutely  right  ;  but  how  can  we  single  out  a 
right  action  as  distinct  from  all  others  of  trivial  and  temporary 
nature  ?  In  this  case  it  affects  no  external  life,  it  will  almost  im- 
mediately cea-e  to  affect  any  internal  life.  As  is  one  act,  so  is 
another.  All  alike  are  temporary — all  alike  limited.  Immortality 
— the  communion  with  God — these  are  the  only  living  expressions 
which  the  struggling  nature  of  man,  intensely  conscious  of  the 
infinite  character  of  duty  and  sin,  can  give  to  that  infinitude.  It 
is  not,  as  is  falsely  said,  that  right  and  wrong  take  their  dis- 
tinctions from  measures  of  duration,  or  from  the  arbitrary  will  of 
God ;  but  that  faith  in  infinite  personal  life,  and  in  our  communion 
with,  or  separation  from,  Infinite  Good,  is  the  only  articulate 
utteiance  which  our  conscience  can  find  for  its  sense  of  the  ab- 
solutely boundless  significance  it  sees  in  moral  choice.  A  rejection 
of  these  realities  must  react  on  the  conscience  itself,  and  force  it 
to  resign  its  "absolute  and  infinite  "  distinctions. — R.  H.  Sutton. 

(714.)  More  awful  than  the  Judgment. — A  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  sermon  to  a  crowded  audience, 
described  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment  with  such  eloquence, 
pathos,  and  force  of  action,  that  some  of  his  audience,  not  c  nly 
burst  into  tears,  but  sent  forth  piercing  cries,  as  if  the  Judge  him- 
self had  been  present,  and  was  about  to  pass  upon  them  their  final 
sentence.  In  the  height  of  this  excitement  the  preacher  called 
upon  them  to  dry  their  tears  and  cease  their  cries,  as  he  was  about 
to  add  something  still  more  awful  and  astonishing  than  anything 
he  had  yet  brought  before  them.  Silence  being  obtained,  he 
with  an  agitated  countenance  and  solemn  voice  addressed  them 
thus  :  In  one  quarter  of  an  hour  from  this  time  the  emotions  which 
you  have  just  now  exhibited  will  be  stifled  ;  the  remembrance  of 
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the  fearful  truths  which  excited  them  will  vanish  ;  you  will  return 
to  your  carnal  occupations  or  sinful  pleasures  with  your  usual 
avidity,  and  you  will  treat  all  you  have  heard  "as  a  tale  that  is 
told." 

(715)  A  serious  thought. — Suppose  there  was  a  book  in  which 
the  whole  of  your  life  was  recorded,  each  page  of  which  contained 
the  events  of  a  day;  and  at  the  beginning  was  written  :  li  This  is 
the  life  of  a  rational,  immortal,  accountable  creature,  placed  in  this 
world  to  prepare  for  eternity!"  oh  !  what  an  amount  of  guilt  would 
the  record  of  each  day  present ! — Dr.  Payson, 
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Analysis  of  Dissertation  XXIX. 


STATE  of  perfect  and  endless  happiness  is  clearly  re- 
vealed and  explicitly  stated  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  theme 
for  delightful  contemplation,  and  not  for  argumenta- 
tion and  debate.    Dr.  W    Hamilton  quoted.     Heaven 

is  a  real  world  of  endless  life,  of  everlasting  joy  and  glory.    The 

nature  of  eternal  happiness  considered  : — 

1.  Negatively ;  or,  as  a  complete  deliverance  from  all  evil, 
annoyance,  and  inconvenience.  No  darkness,  no  devil,  no  inward 
corruption,  or  inclination  to  vice,  and  no  external  fascination  to 
draw  the  mind  from  God  or  allure  to  evil ;  no  oppressive  toil,  and 
no  death. 

2.  Positively;  or  a  joy  that  will  arise  from  the  associations  of 
place,  the  developments  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  of  the  unspeak- 
able glory.  The  sources  of  heaven's  happiness  are : — (1)  the 
personal  presence  of  Christ ;  (2)  the  holy  activity  and  employment 
of  the  soul's  redeemed  faculties  to  the  Divine  will  and  purposes. 
In  heaven  the  universe  will  appear  as  one  vast  sphere  of  discovery, 
in  which  the  soul  will  eternally  eareer,  enlarge  its  capacities,  and 
derive  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  Eternal  life,  the  result  of  Christ's 
mediatorial  sacrifice. — Pp.  575-581. 

The  certainty  of  the  wicked  being  punished  in  a  future  state  is 
inferred — 

1.  From  the  imperfection  of  retributive  justice  in  this  life. 
While  the  constitution  of  the  moral  government  of  the  universe 
clearly  indicates  misery  as  the  consequence  of  a  life  of  vice  and 
criminality,  the  wicked,  in  this  life,  often  go  unpunished. 

2.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  indications  of  conscience, 
whose  power  is  such  that  men  are  led  instinctively  to  regard  them- 
selves as  placed  under  law,  and  to  which,  of  course,  they  are 
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amenable.  (1)  Conscience  is  indestructible ;  and  (2)  its  repre- 
sentative powers  are  too  correct  and  forcible  to  admit  of  any  peace 
to  the  wicked. 

3.  Man,  as  a  moral  agent,  is  placed  under  moral  government, 
which  implies  law ;  and  where  there  is  law  there  must  be  penalty 
connected  therewith  in  the  case  of  transgression  ;  hence  the  hap- 
piness of  the  righteous  is  not  the  mere  natural  result  of  virtue, 
any  more  than  the  torments  of  the  damned  are  limited  to  the 
natural  results  of  their  impiety.     Both  must  be  regarded  as  being 

(1)  the  arbitrary  awards  of  the  Divine  will ;  and  (2)  as  being 
agreeable  with  the  rules  of  moral  government.  The  infliction  of 
positive  punishment  never  apart  from  government.  The  power  of 
law  evidenced  (1)  in  restraining  and  punishing  ;  (2)  in  punishing 
those  who  will  not  be  restrained. — Pp.  581-584. 

4.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  wicked,  on  leaving  this  life, 
enter  upon  a  state  of  penal  suffering.  This  an  Old  Testament  doc- 
trine. The  "  Gehenna  "  of  the  ancient  Jews  denoted  a  place  of 
fiery  punishment  for  the  wicked  in  the  future  life.  The  results  of 
sin  are  (1)  physical  suffering ;  and  (2)  guilt  brings  with  it  mental 
pain. 

The  misery  of  the  damned  consists  (1)  in  the  loss  of  eternal 
happiness  designated  by  theologians  "  Pcena  damni  ;''  (2)  in  those 
painful  sensations  which  flow  from  the  commission  of  sinful  actions 
— "  Pcena  sensus  ;"  (3)  in  that  positive  punishment  which  will  be 
added  to  that  which  is  natural — the  disapprobation  of  God,  &c. 
This  is  evident  from  Scripture  :  see  Matt.  iii.  10-12 ;  v.  25,  26, 
&c.  The  four  objections  to  the  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
noticed  on  page  588,  are  substantially  the  same,  and  express  the 
following  ideas: — (1)  that  man  cannot,  on  account  of  his  finite- 
ness,  commit  sins  which  justly  deserve  infinite  punishment ;  and 

(2)  that  as  God  is  perfectly  just  and  supremely  wise,  he  will  not 
punish  man  eternally  for  any  sin  or  sins  which  he  may  commit. 
But,  while  sin  is  the  act  of  a  finite  being,  it  naturally  produces 
infinite  mischief  or  endless  moral  evil ;  and  hence  it  involves  in- 
finite guilt,  and  deserves  everlasting  punishment.  See  Finney, 
Pye  Smith,  D wight,  Edwards,  and  others.  As  to  the  supposed 
unreasonable  and  unjust  severity  of  eternal  punishment,  we  re- 
mark: — (1)  that  certain  human  laws,  in  its  penal  code,  seem 
severer  than  the  nature  of  the  crimes  to  which  they  refer  merit ; 
but  they  have  other  purposes  to  serve  than  the  mere  punishment 
of  the  offender ;  (2)  that  the  nature  of  sin,  when  contemplated  as 
an  evil  done  to  God,  is  a  crime  of  such  enormous  magnitude  as  to 
deserve  eternal  punishment.  This  doctrine  does  not  rest  upon  the 
results  of  human  reason,  but  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of 
God.    Dan.  xii.  2  ;  John  v.  28,  29.— Pp.  685-592. 

Others,  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  argue 
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that  the  word  destruction  means  annihilation,  and  that  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  define  the  ultimate  punishment  of  the  wicked 
to  be  an  everlasting  destruction  from  the  power  of  God,  which  is 
equally  able  to  destroy  as  to  preserve  ;  and,  moreover,  that  death 
signifies  a  ceasing  to  exist,  and  eternal  fire  means  irrevocable 
destruction.     Against  this  theory  we  remark  :— 

(1.)  The  different  degrees  of  punishment  awarded  to  the  wicked 
proves  that  it  does  not  consist  in  annihilation,  which  admits  of 
no  degrees ;  (2)  reason  intimates  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
wise  government ;  (3)  the  nature  and  design  of  God's  moral 
government  are  against  the  notion  of  annihilation  ;  (4)  the  mental 
agony  of  dying  infidels  has  invariably  arisen  from  a  dread  of  living 
and  suffering  eternally,  and  not  from  the  thought  of  annihilation ; 
(5)  the  wicked  cannot  annihilate  themselves;  (6)  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation  is  disproved  by  the  nature  of  future  punishments  as 
described  in  the  Scriptures. — Matt.  ix.  44  ;  Eev.  xiv.  11.  Whether 
the  bodies  of  the  wicked  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  material 
fire,  we  cannot  say. — Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Wesley's  opinion  given. 

The  Universalists,  while  admitting  the  justice  of  endless  punish- 
ment, object  to  it  on  the  ground  of  the  infinite  merit  of  Christ  as 
a  universal  Saviour.  Final  restoration  is  regarded  as  more  con- 
sonant with  the  character  of  Deity  and  the  mediatorial  character 
of  Christ.  Dr.  J.  P.  Estlin's  view  noticed,  which,  in  detail,  differs 
considerably  from  the  above  notion  embraced  by  Origen  and  others. 
We  remark  (1)  that  the  merit  of  Christ  is  nowhere  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  extending  to  the  salvation  of  the  damned  ;  but  (2) 
as  being  limited  to  the  securing  of  pardon  for  the  penitent  in  this 
life,  and  their  perfect  happiness  in  the  life  to  come  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  continuing  in  the  faith  ;  (3)  that  man  is  in  this  life  a 
probationer  for  an  endless  hereafter. — Pp.  592-599. 

As  all  sins  are  not  equal  in  magnitude,  or  equally  offensive  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  severity  of  future  punishment  will  be  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  proportion.  This  is  (1)  ex- 
plicitly taught  in  some  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  (2)  inferrible 
from  many  others. — See  Matt.  xi.  21-24 ;  xxiii.  14 ;  Luke  xii.  48. 
It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  if  we  studiously  avoid  the  means  of 
grace,  &c,  we  shall  lessen  our  responsibility,  and  therefore  escape 
the  greater  punishment  hereafter,  seeing  the  punishment  of  wilful 
ignorance,  and  neglect  through  it,  will  be  equally  severe  with  the 
puni&hment  inflicted  upon  those  who  mis-improved  their  knowledge 
and  privilege.  The  offensive  nature  and  evil  of  sin  noticed. — 
Pp.  599-602. 

Passages  of  Scripture  showing : — 

1.  That  the  happiness  of  heaven  will  consist  in  the  absence  of  all 
annoyance,  suffering,  darkness,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death, — Rev.  xiv. 
13  j  xxi.  4,  23  j  xxii.  6, 
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2.   That  it  will  consist  in  the  presence   of  God,  and  the  felloivship 
of  Jesus  Christ. — Psa.  xvi.  11  ;   Rev.  vii.  9,  10;  v.  9-12. 
Passages  of  Scripture  showing  : — 

1.  That  Christ  and  His  apostles  taught  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment: — Matt  v.  22 ;  x.  28 ;  xxv.  46 ;  Luke  xvi.  22-24 ;  2  Cor. 
v.  10 ;  2  The  s.  ii.  9 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4-9-12 ;  Rev.  xx.  10-15. 

2.  That  this  punishment  will  \>q  positive,  as  well  as  of  a  negative 
character  .-—Matt.  iii.  10-12;  v.  25,  26;  vii.  23;  xiii.  41,  42; 
Rom.  ii.  2-5-16 ;  2  Thess.  i.  6-11 ;  Heb.  x.  30,  31. 

3.  That  this  punishment  is  just,  and  according  to  the  guilt  of  the 
punished  : — Rom.  i.  IS ;  ri.  3-5;  iii.  5,  6  ;  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7;  Heb.  x. 
26-31 ,  2  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  xxii.  12,  13;  Matt.  xi.  21-24;  xxiii.  14  ; 
Luke  xii.  48. 

4.  That  it  is  eternal,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  salvation  for 
the  finally  impenitent : — Dan.  xii.  2  ;  Matt.  ix.  44  ;  xxv.  41-46 ; 
Luke  xiii.  25-28  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28  ;  Heb.  x.  26,  27  ;  Rev.  xiv.  11. 


-*o*- 


FUTURE  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

"  My  knowledge  of  that  state  is  small, 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dim  ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  him  " 

I. — Heaven. 

Heaven  is  that  part  of  infinite  space  where  God  affords  a 
nearer  and  more  intimate  view  of  his  infinite  perfections, 
and  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  his  favour,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  universe. 

1.  Heaven  is  a  Place. —  Some  people  think  that  heaven  is 
not  a  particular  locality,  designed  as  the  final  residence  of 
the  good,  but  merely  that  blessed  state  of  mind  to  wlr'ch 
men  are  brought  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  But  this  opinion 
is  at  variance  with  the  general  intimations  of  the  word  of 
God,  which  warrant  us  to  look  forward  to  heaven,  not 
merely  as  a  state  of  moral  purity,  intellectual  greatness, 
and  spiritual  delights,  but  as  &  place  selected  out  of  the  uni- 
verse by  infinite  wisdom,  and  expressly  prepared  by  the 
Redeemer  for  his  disciples.  John  xiv.  1,  2,  3.  That  there 
is  a  local  heaven  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  our  Saviour, 
and  Enoch,  and  Elijah  carried  their  bodies  with  them.  Those 
bodies  are  somewhere.     After  the  resurrection  the  bodies 
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of  the  saints  will  be  somewhere ;  they  will  occupy  space. 
We  read  of  the  hope  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven,  and  of  enter- 
ing into  the  Holy  Place.  1  Pet.  3-5  j  Matt.  xxv.  34-46 ; 
Luke  xvi.  9  ;  xxiii.  43. 

2.  Heaven  is  a  Holy  Place. — Heb.  ix.  11,  12 ;  Rev. 
vii.  9 ;  xxi.  27.  Heaven  is  the  residence  of  the  holy 
angels,  who  supremely  love  the  adorable  Eedeemer,  and 
cheerfully  and  perfectly  obey  his  behests.  They  excel  in 
strength,  keep  his  commandments,  hearkening-  to  the  voice 
of  his  Word.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  j  ust 
men  made  perfect.  There  all  the  saints  who  have  left  this 
world,  from  the  hour  that  Abel  died  to  the  present  time, 
form  one  blessed,  spotless  society,  and  all  with  a  rapture 
peculiar  to  the  glories  of  the  place  ascribe  eternal  salvation 
to  Christ.  Matt.  viii.  11 ;  Heb.  xii.  22,  23  ;  Eev.  iv.  9-11 ; 
v.  8-14 ;  vii.  9-12 ;  xi.  15-18  ;  xiv.  3  ;  xv.  3,  4  ;  xix.  1-7- 

3.  Heaven  is  a  state  of  unspeakable  joy. — Physical  and 
moral  evil  will  have  no  existence  there.  Eev.  vii.  16. 
Disease  and  pain  shall  not  prey  upon  its  inhabitants,  nor 
will  the  hungry  wolf  of  death  prowl  about  in  search  of  prey. 
There  shall  be  no  more  curse.     Eev.  xxi.  4-23. 

4.  Heaven  is  a  state  of  ceaseless  and  untiring  activity. — 
Pictures  of  heaven  are  sometimes  so  painted  in  popular 
books  on  the  subject  as  to  lead  the  readers  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be,  in  heaven,  an  end  of  all  beneficent  service. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  followers  of  Christ  will  be, 
even  there,  unproductive  tenants  of  some  magnificent  and 
richly-curtained  chambers  of  repose.  The  idea  of  absorption 
in  personal  delights,  of  floating  in  a  sea  of  rapture,  are 
dreams  more  becoming  the  paradise  of  Mahomet  than  of 
Christ.  Vast  capabilities  of  service  are  but  very  imperfectly 
developed  here.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
as  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  may  be  discerned  in  the  chry- 
salis, wings  which  enable  it,  under  favouring  circumstances, 
to  fly  in  the  air,  and  enjoy  the  summer  season,  so  the  facul- 
ties that  are  now  folded  up  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people 
will,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  in  a  brighter 
clime,  be  fully  developed  and  unceasingly  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  great  Creator.     Eev.  "Vii.  15. 

5.  It  is,  hoivever,  the  presence  of  Christ  that  makes  heaven 
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so  delightful.  Psa.  xvi.  11  ;  John  xiv.  3,  4 ;  Phil.  i.  23  ; 
Thess.  iv.  17 ;  Luke  ix.  28-36  ;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  Eev.  v.  9-12 ; 
vi.  9,10.  Dr.  Watts  somewhere  remarks  that,  when  the 
spirit  is  freed  from  its  tabernacle  of  clay  and  enters  heaven, 
it  passes  through  the  ranks  of  the  blessed  up  to  the  throne, 
and  as  it  passes  along,  does  it  stay  to  look  at  Gabriel,  or  at 
Paul,  or  at  Joseph,  or  at  Abraham  ?  No,  no ;  there  is  a 
greater  attraction  than  all  this.  Straight  through  those 
ranks  it  goes  up  to  that  great  white  throne,  and  is  not  con- 
tent till  it  has  cast  its  crown  before  Him  who  sits  upon  it, 
and  paid  its  adoration  for  the  love,  the  joy.  and  the  salvation 
that  it  has  received,  and  savs,  as  Thomas  did,  "  My  Lord 
and  my  God."  2  Cor.  v.  8;  Eev.  xxii.  4;  Phil.  i.  23; 
John  xiv.  3  ;  xvii.  24  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  John  iii.  2  ;  Eev.  xxi. 
22,  23. 

6.  The  happiness  of  heaven  is  eternal. — 2  Cor.  iv.  17  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  4  ;  1  John  ii.  17-25  ;  Luke  xvi.  9 ;  Matt.  xv.  46  ; 
Eev.  iii.  12 ;  vi.  7. 

7-  Saints  enter  into  heaven  at  death. — It  is  a  favourite  doc- 
trine with  many  that  at  death  there  is  a  suspension  of 
rational  as  well  as  of  animal  life.  That  while  the  body  of 
the  saint  is  lodged  in  the  grave  and  devoured  of  worms,  his 
spirit  sinks  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  it 
will  not  awaken  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Such 
an  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  plainest  teachings  of  Divine 
truth.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  we  are 
expressly  taught  that  at  death  the  wicked  pass  into  a  state 
of  conscious  and  severe  suffering,  and  the  righteous  into 
a  state  of  perfect  security,  deep  repose,  and  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment. When  the  beggar  died,  he  was  carried  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom  ;  the  rich  man  also  died  and  was  buried, 
and  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments."  The 
prayer  of  the  penitent  thief  and  the  answer  of  the  dying 
Saviour  confirm  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  now  under  con- 
sideration. "  Lord,"  said  the  former,  "remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
"  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Paul  wished 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  better.  But 
where  did  he  conceive  Christ  to  be  ?  In  the  grave  ?  No. 
He  knew  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  otherwise  his 
preaching  and  the  faith  of  Christians  were  vain.     Where 
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Christ  is  we  are  elearly  informed  in  the  New  Testament. 
"He  was  received,"  says  the  evangelist  Mark,  "up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Now, 
Paul  wished  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  that  he  might 
enjoy  his  presence  and  dwell  in  his  kingdom  for  ever.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  in  any  sense  unspeakably  better  to  die  if 
the  soul  did  not  instantly  enter  into  a  state  of  glory  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  adorable  Eedeemer  ?  No  sooner 
is  the  spirit  absent  from  the  body  than  it  is  present  with  the 
Lord. 


FACTS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(716.)  The  Heaven  of  the  Bible. — No  man  can  desire  such  a 
heaven  as  that  which  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  with- 
out the  work  of  holiness  being  begun  in  him.  Were  it  merely  a 
heaven  of  animal  enjoyment,  or  a  heaven  that  rang  with  melody, 
or  a  heaven  that  was  lighted  up  with  variegated  splendours,  or 
even  a  heaven  of  science,  where  the  understanding  was  feasted  with 
truth  even  unto  ecstacy,  then  we  might  have  the  hope  of  such  a 
heaven  without  being  moralised  by  it.  But  when  it  is  a  heaven 
whoee  essential  characteristic  is  that  it  is  a  place  of  holiness,  when 
it  is  a  heaven  defined  in  the  book  of  Psalms  as  the  land  of  upright- 
ness, and  described  in  the  book  of  Revelation  as  that  eternal  city 
where  the  servants  of  God  do  serve  Him,  then  it  is  not  in  truth  or 
in  nature  that  one  should  look  forward  with  complacency  to  his 
entrance  upon  such  a  heaven  without  a  growing  conformity  in  his 
character  here  to  that  which  he  believes  and  rejoices  to  believe 
shall  be  his  condition  hereafter.  He  cannot  look  with  pleased  ex- 
pectancy to  such  a  place  without  gathering  the  radiance  of  its 
virtues  upon  his  soul ;  and  if,  amid  the  crosses  and  fatigues  of  a 
treacherous  world,  this  be  habitually  the  hope  by  which  he  is  sus- 
tained, then,  as  sure  as  by  any  law  of  his  moral  or  sentient  consti- 
tution, this  also  is  the  hope  by  which  he  will  be  sanctified. — 
Chalmers. 

(717.)  What  is  Heaven? — As  the  Indian  draws  near  to  the 
river  of  death,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  some  distant 
region,  he  may  again  call  his  faithful  dog  to  his  side,  take  up  once 
more  his  bow  and  his  cjuiver,  and  roam  over  nobler  hunting-grounds 
than  those  of  his  native  forests. 

The  heathen  poet  in  his  hour  of  dissolution  dreams  of  some 
happy  isle,  filled  with  beautiful  meadows,  enamelled  with  brilliant 
flowers,  and  fanned  by  fragrant  zephyrs,  where  the  souls  of  the 
good  shall  dwell  with  congenial  spirits  for  ever. 
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Tne  Christian,  as  his  eyes  close  upon  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
earth,  seems  to  hear  a  voice  saying,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  that 
God  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him." 

Hearing  this  sweet  voice,  the  dying  Christian,  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips  and  a  radiance  in  his  eyes,  murmurs,  "  Jesus  my  all,"  and 
breathes  no  more.  m 

Ah !  who  would  exchange  the  imaginary  hunting-grounds  of 
the  Indian,  or  the  flowing  meadows  of  the  heathen  poet,  for  the 
heaven  where  Jesus  is  ? 

(718.)  Different  Views  of  Heaven, — Men  have  entertained  widely 
different  conceptions  of  heaven.  John  Howe  thought  of  it  as  a 
place  of  righteousness  ;  Baxter  as  a  place  of  rest;  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford said  he  would  look  for  ever  on  the  wounds  of  Christ ;  "  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him,"  describes  heaven  to  many. 

(719.)  Couple  Heaven  with  It  — An  aged  Christian  had  paused  to 
rest  himself  as  he  trudged  along  under  a  heavy  load  on  a  summer 
day.  An  acquaintance  had  just  accosted  him,  when  a  splendid 
carriage  rolled  past,  in  which  a  haughty  man  rode  whose  whole 
appearance  bespoke  a  life  of  luxurious  ease.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  Providence  of  which  you  sometimes  speak  ?"  said  the  ac- 
quaintance. "  You  know  that  that  is  a  wicked  man ;  yet  he 
spreads  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree.  His  eyes  stand  out  with 
fatness ;  he  is  not  plagued  ad  other  men ;  while  you,  believing 
that  all  the  silver  and  gold  is  the  Lord's,  serving  Him  and  trusting 
in  His  providence,  and  toiling  and  sweating  in  your  old  age,  get 
little  more  than  bread  and  water.  How  can  you  reconcile  this 
with  a  just  Providence  ?" 

The  aged  Saint  looked  at  the  questioner  with  amazement,  and 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  replied :  "•  Couple  heaven  with  it ! 
couple  heaven  with  it,  and  then  ?"  Yes,  that  addition  sweetens 
many  a  bitter  cup,  and  enriches  many  a  poor  lot. 

(720.)  The  Christian  a  King. — The  late  Duke  ol  Hamilton  bad 
two  sons  ;  the  eldest  fell  into  consumption,  which  ended  in  his 
death.  Two  ministers  went  to  see  him  at  the  family  seat  near 
Glasgow,  where  he  lay.  After  prayer  the  youth  took  up  his  Bible, 
and  turned  up  2  Tim.  iv.  7  :  "  1  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness ;"  and  added,  ''  This,  sirs,  is  all 
my  comfort."  When  his  death  approached,  he  called  his  younger 
brother  to  his  bedside,  and  spoke  to  him  with  great  affection.  He 
ended  with  these  remarkable  words — "  And  now,  Douglas,  in  a 
little  time  you  shall  be  a  Duke,  and  I  shall  be  a  King." 

(721.)  The  Mystery  Explained.— The  late  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  New 
York,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  referring  to  that  wonderful 
passage  in  Second  Corinthians — "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
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house  of  this  tabernacle* were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens," — exclaimed, 
as  if  he  had  just  looked  within  the  vail,  "  I  understand  it  now!" 
He  could  say  no  more,  and  passed  into  the  glorious  reality.  Similar 
has  been  the  dying  experience  of  other  Christians ;  and  who  shall 
say  that  at  that  supreme  moment  the  curtain  may  not  have  lifted 
to  their  vision,  so  that  in  an  instant  the  dim  and  anxious  guesses 
o*f  a  life-time  were  exchanged  for  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect 
bliss  ? 

(722.)  Activity  in  Heaven. — When  I  think  of  heaven,  I  do  not 
think  of  angels  standing  like  wax  candles  in  long  altar  rows,  singing 
hymns  of  praise  :  I  think  of  saintly  life,  of  angelic  life,  the  sweetest, 
the  gayest,  the  most  joyous,  the  most  full  of  every  mood  of  fancy 
and  of  goodness.  I  think  of  beings  that  carry  light  in  the  eye  and 
joy  in  the  heart,  and  ecstacy  in  every  touch.  Are  we  going  there 
with  our  sordid  natures  ;  with  our  coarse  touch ;  with  our  selfish 
instincts ;  with  our  unsubdued  pride ;  with  our  uncombed  and 
dishevelled  vanity  ?  Let  us  be  followers  of  Jesus,  who  did  not 
please  Himself,  but  who  left,  by  the  lips  of  his  apostle,  the  declara- 
tion— Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edifica- 
tion.— H.  W.  Beecheb. 

(723.)  The  Great  Loaf. — One  day  an  old  converted  negro  was 
working  in  his  garden,  singing  and  shouting.  A  missionary 
passing  by,  went  up  to  him,  and  said, i(  You  seem  happy  to-day." 

"  Yes,  massa,  I'se  jus'  tinking." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"  Oh,  I'se  jus'  tinking  dat,  ef  de  crumbs  dat  fall  from  de  Master's 
table,  in  dis  world,  am  so  good,  what  will  de  Great  Loaf  in  glory 
be  !    I  tell  ye,  massa,  dar  will  be  'nuff  an'  to  spare  dere." 

(724  )  At  the  Gate  of  Heaven. — A  native  catechist,  when  visiting 
a  sick  man  in  his  illness,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  illness  ? 
"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  get  better,"  he  replied ;  "  God  only 
knows."  And  then  he  exclaimed,  as  heartily  as  if  intending  to 
bring  out  his  very  wish  with  the  words,  "  Oh,  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  gate  of  that  happy  place ;  that  is  quite 
sufficient  for  me.  The  happiness  of  the  gate  is  enough  and  more 
than  we  can  think  of.  Heaven  !  O,  what  a  blessed  place  !  Oh, 
what  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  without  an  interest  in  Jesus ;  what  a 
fearful  and  awful  thing  to  be  lost !"  "  Jesus,"  T  observed,  "  pro- 
mises us  not  only  a  place  at  the  gate,  but  even  a  seat  on  his  throne, 
and  mansions  in  his  Father's  house,  provided  we  are  His."  "  I  am 
unfit,"  he  replied,  "for  such  room  in  that  holy  place;  I  only  ask 
for  a  place  at  the  gate." 

(725.)  Dying  Aspiration. — "  This  is  the  last  sickness  in  which 
you  will  have  to  visit  me,"  said  a  dying  Indian  ;  "  I  know  that  I 
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must  soon  die ;  but  I  have  no  fear  on  that  account.  I  have  a 
Saviour,  a  friend  in  heaven,  who  hears  my  prayers,  who  turns  my 
heart  away  from  this  world,  from  my  wife  and  children,  and  draws 
it  to  Himself."  Then,  stretching-  out  both  his  arms,  as  a  bird 
spreading  its  wings  to  fly,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  want  to  go  and  be 
with  Him  who  has  washed  away  my  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and 
now  gives  me  rest  and  peace  in  the  midst  of  pain  !  I  have  sent 
for  you  to  tell  me  as  much  as  you  know  about  this  new  state  I  am 
going  to." — Rev.  W-  Oockran. 

(726.)  Recognition  in  Heaven. — The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
"  Will  Christian  friends  know  each  other  in  the  world  of  the 
risen  ?"  To  this  inquiry  Dr.  Mason  answers,  "  Why  not  ?  Did 
no  c  the  disciple-s  know  the  Lord  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  ?  Did 
they  not  know  Him  at  the  moment  of  his  ascension?''  They  did. 
Why  should  they  not,  if  He  appeared  to  them  in  that  body  un- 
changed which  he  wore  all  the  time  that  he  went  in  and  out 
among  them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  the  same 
day  that  He  was  taken  up  from  them  ?  But  what  does  the  fact 
that  they  recognised  that  body  prove  touching  the  doctrine 
of  heavenly  recognitions  ?"  Nothing  at  all,  either  for  or  against. 
The  sisters  of  Lazarus,  we  may  well  suppose,  recognised  him  when 
he  came  back  from  the  tomb  ;  and  the  widow  knew  her  restored 
son  to  be  her  son,  when  Jesus  presented  him  alive  from  the  dead. 
But  from  these  facts  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  which  we  speak. 

(727.)  Recognition  of  Friends  in  Heaven. — The  question  of  the 
recognition  of  departed  friends  in  heaven,  and  special  and  intimate 
reunion  with  them,  Scripture  and  reason  enable  us  to  infer  with 
almost  certain  persuasion.  It  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  re- 
surrection is  a  resurrection  of  individuals ;  that  it  is  this  mortal 
that  shall  put  on  immortality.  It  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  heaven 
is  a  vast  and  happy  society ;  and  it  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  unclothing  of  the  nature  that  we  now  possess,  only  a  clothing 
upon  it  with  the  garments  of  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  immor- 
tality. Take  comfort,  then,  those  of  you  in  who=e  history  the 
dearest  charities  of  life  have  been  severed  by  the  rude  hand  of  the 
spoiler  ;  those  whom  you  have  thought  about  as  lost  are  not  lost, 
except  to  present  sight.  Perhaps  even  now  they  are  angel  watchers, 
screened  by  a  kindly  providence  of  forgetfulness  from  everything 
about  you  that  would  give  them  pain  ;  but  if  you  and  they  are 
alike  in  Jesus,  and  remain  faithful  unto  the  end,  doubt  not  that 
you  shall  know  them  again.  It  were  strange — don't  you  think  ? — 
if  amid  the  multitudes  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  multitudes  of 
earth's  ransomed  ones  that  we  are  to  see  in  heaven,  we  should  see 
all  but  those  we  most  fondly  and  fervently  long  to  see  !  Strange, 
if  in  some  of  our  walks  along  the  golden  streets  we  never  hap- 
pened to  light  upon  them  ?    Strange  if  we  did  not  hear  some 
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heaven-song  learnt  on  earth  trilled  by  some  clear  ringing  voice 
that  we  have  often  heard  before !  Oh,  depend  upon  it,  in  a  realm  of 
perfect  happiness  this  element  of  happiness  will  not  be  absent — to 
know  and  love  again  what  we  have  known  and  loved  below.  "  The 
resurrection  and  the  life."  Oh,  what  heart  is  not  thrilled  by  the 
preciousness  of  the  promise  ?  Whose  does  not  throb  the  more 
joyously  as  he  recognises  the  Redeemer  who  brings  him  life  ? 
"  The  resurrection  and  the  life  !"  Enjoyed  recompense,  recovered 
friends — these  are  our  hopes  above.  Ah !  but  nearer  still  and 
dearer  still,  enhancing  each  of  these  a  thousandfold — as  every  true 
and  loyal  believer  thinks — with  Jesus  there !  So  shall  it  be  in 
heaven,  and  with  glad  eye  and  beating  heart  will  each  ransomed 
spirit  break  from  its  own  private  joy  to  fasten  gratefully  its  gaze 
upon  the  Master  who  purchased  it,  and  to  hear  again  in  a  pro- 
nounced immortality  of  comfort  and  of  bliss, "  I  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  life." — Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon. 

(728.)  The  poiver  of  sanctified  affection  in  Heaven. — The  Right 
Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  Coleridge,  D.C.L.,  in  his  memoir  of  the 
Rev.  John  Keble,  M.A.,  writing  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dyson, 
a  man  of  deep  piety  and  great  learning,  says :  "  The  last  time  I 
saw  Dyson  was  toward  the  end  of  February,  1860.  I  found  him 
altered  in  appearance,  feebler  in  body,  and  manifestly  declining. 
Yet  the  approaches  to  death  were  so  soft  and  gentle,  and  he  con- 
templated his  end  so  peacefully  and  hopefully,  that  it  was  not  a 
paiinul  subject  to  talk  about,  and  we  talked  much  of  it.  Among 
other  things,  I  remember  we  conversed  on  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  condition  of  the  blessed.  I  asked  him,  "  When  your 
mind  has  been  running  on  these  subjects,  have  you  ever  followed 
the  thought  on,  as  to  literature  and  intellect  ?  Will  Shakspere 
be  anything  there  beyond  humbler  men  ?"  He  said,  "  I  remember 
years  ago  we  discussed  this  in  my  rooms  at  Corpus.  I  believe  I 
was  for  some  superiority  for  cultivated  intellect,  but  I  think 
now  it  is  the  affections  of  the  heart  that  will  be  the  test  of 
superiority.  Many  a  humble  person,  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
now,  will  be  called  up  from  the  lowest  place  to  sit  down 
on  high.  Abdiel  was  but  a  seraph,  yet  he  might  be  an  arch- 
angel." But  I  said,  "  David's  psalms,  merely  as  productions  of 
the  intellect,  will  be  as  nothing  in  the  scale  "  "  Oh,"  he  answered, 
"  We  know  that  such  as  he,  apostles,  prophets,  and  saints  will 
have  their  special  places."  "  We  must  still,"  I  said,  "  cultivate 
our  talents,  of  course.''  "  Of  course  we  must  5  but  you  know  the 
affections,  our  circumstances,  our  opportunities,  are  all  talents, 
as  much  as  the  gift  of  the  intellect.  No  doubt  there  will  be  dis- 
parages ;  many  are  called,  few  chosen ;  there  are  many  mansions." 

(729.)  What  would  a  pure  soul  do  in  Hell? — Mrs.  Ryland,  a 
pious  and  devoted  female,  when  dying,  was  tempted  to  believe 
she  was  going  to  hell,  and  made  known  her  fears  to  her  husband. 
"  And  what  will  you  do  there  ?''  he  replied.     Ah,  that  had  not 
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struck  her.  "  Do  you  think  "  said  her  husband,  "  You  will  leave 
off  praying-,  Betsey  ?"  "No,  John,"  she  said,  "Even  if  I  were  in 
hell,  I  would  pray."  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  they'd  say,  '  She's  praying. 
Betsy  Ryland  here  !  turn  her  out — this  isn't  a  fit  place  for  her.'  " 

(730.)  What  would  the  wicked  do  in  Heaven  f — About  thirty  years 
ago,  when  stage-coaches  still  ran,  an  excellent  old  clergyman, 
who  had  a  keen  observation  of  the  world,  was  travelling  on  the 
top  of  the  coach  from  Norwich  to  London.  It  was  a  cold,  winter, 
moon-light  night,  and  the  coachman,  as  he  drove  his  horses  over 
Newmarket  Heath,  poured  forth  such  a  volley  of  oaths  and  foul 
language  as  to  shock  all  the  passengers.  The  old  clergyman,  who 
was  sitting  close  to  him,  said  nothing,  but  fixed  his  piercing  blue 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  extreme  wonder  and  astonishment. 
At  last  the  coachman  became  uneasy,  and  turning  round  to  him 
said,  "  What  makes  you  look  at  me,  sir,  in  that  way  ?"  The  cler- 
gyman said,  still  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  "  1  cannot  imagine 
what  you  will  do  in  heaven !  There  are  no  horses,  or  coaches,  or 
saddles,  or  bridles,  or  public-houses  in  heaven.  There  will  be  no 
one  to  swear  at,  or  to  whom  you  can  use  bad  language.  I  cannot 
think  what  you  will  do  when  you  get  to  heaven."  The  coachman 
said  nothing,  the  clergyman  said  nothing  more,  and  they  parted 
at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Soma  years  afterwards  the  clergyman 
was  detained  at  an  inn  on  the  same  road,  and  was  told  that  a  dying 
man  wished  to  see  him.  He  was  taken  up  into  a  bed-room  in  a 
loft  hung  round  with  saddles,  bridles,  bits,  and  whips:  and  on  the 
bed  amongst  them  lay  the  sick  man.  "  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  do 
you  remember  speaking  to  the  coachman  who  swore  so  much  as  he 
drove  over  Newmarket  Heath  ?"  u  Yes,"  replied  the  clergyman. 
"  I  am  that  coachman,"  said  he ;"  and  I  could  not  die  happy  with- 
out telling  you  how  I  have  remembered  your  words,  '  /  cannot 
think  what  you  zvill  do  in  heaven.'  Often  and  often,  as  I  have  driven 
over  the  heath,  I  have  heard  these  words  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  I 
have  flogged  the  horses  to  make  them  get  over  that  ground  faster  ; 
but  always  the  words  have  come  back  to  me,  '  I  cannot  think  what 
you  will  do  in  heaven' "  We  can  all  suppose  what  the  good 
minister  said  to  the  dying  man.  But  the  words  apply  to  every 
human  being,  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  other  things  than  doing 
good  and  being  good,  and  who  delights  in  doing  and  saying  what  is 
evil.  "  There  is  no  making  money  in  heaven ;  there  is  no  promo- 
tion ;  there  is  no  gossip  ;  there  is  no  idleness  ;  there  is  no  contro- 
versy;  there  is  no  detraction,  in  heaven.  I  cannot  think  what  you 
will  do  when  you  go  to  heaven."  Let  these  words  ring  in  our  ears, 
as  we  read  these  passages,  remembering  as  we  read  that  they  all 
tell  us  how  nothing  except  sin  keeps  us  out  of  heaven,  and  nothing 
except  goodness  gets  into  heaven. 

(731.)  lor  ever  with  the  Lord. — Awful  as  the  consideration  of 
Eternity  is,  it  is  a  source  oi  great  consolation  to  the  righteous. 
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A  valuable  minister,  after  haying  been  silent  in  company  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  said  that  the  powers  of 
his  mind  had  been  solemnly  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  ever- 
lasting happiness.  "  O  my  friends,"  said  he,  with  an  energy  that 
surprised  all  present,  "  consider  what  it  is  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord — for  ever,  for  ever,  for  ever  1"  The  following  question  was 
put  in  writing  to  a  boy  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Paris, 
"  What  is  eternity  ?"  He  wrote  as  an  answer,  "  It  is  the  lifetime 
of  the  Almighty!" 

(732.)  Dean  Stanley  on  the  non-existence  of  sects  in  Heaven. 
— In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dean  Stanley,  the, 
lecturer  remarked: — "  It  is  reported  that  John  Wesley  once, 
in  the  crisis  of  the  night,  found  himself,  as  he  thought,  at  the 
gates  of  hell.  He  knocked,  and  asked  who  were  within "?  *  Are 
there  any  Protestants  here  ?'  he  asked.  '  Yes,'  was  the  answer, 
*  a  great  many.'  '  Any  Koman  Catholics  ?'  '  Yes,  a  great  many.' 
'  Any  Church  of  Erjgland  men  ?'  '  Yes,  a  great  many.'  '  Any 
Presbyterians '?'  '  Yes,  a  great  many.'  '  Any  Wesleyans  ?'  { Yes,  a 
great  many.'  Disappointed  and  discouraged,  especially  at  the  last 
reply,  he  traced  his  steps  upwards,  found  himself  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  and  here  repeated  the  same  questions.  '  Any  Wesleyans 
here  ?'  « No.'  '  Any  Presbyterians  ?'  '  No.'  *  Any  Church  of  England 
men  ?  '  No.'  '  Any  Roman  Catholics  ?'  '  No.'  Whom  have  you, 
then,  here  ?'  he  asked  in  astonishment.  l  We  know  nothing  here,' 
was  the  reply,  '  of  any  of  the  names  you  have  mentioned.  The 
only^iame  of  which  we  know  anything  here  is  'Christian.'  We 
are  all  Christians  here,  and  of  those  we  have  a  great  multitude 
(which  no  man  can  number;,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
peoples,  and  tongues.'  That  is  the  truth  which  we  shall  have  to 
learn  hereafter  about  the  name  Christian  ;  it  may  be  as  well  for  us 
to  learn  it  here.  It  concludes,  and  comprises,  and  over- rides  all 
the  others  by  which  men  have  been  divided,  because  it  is  the 
name  derived  from  Him  to  who  they  all  look,  from  whom  they 
are  all  descended,  in  whom  they  all  live.  '  Christianity '  is  a 
nobler  name  than  any  particular  form  of  Christians.  *  Christen- 
dom '  is  a  more  magnificent  name  than  any  particular  creed  or 
section  of  *  Christians,'  because  i  Christian '  is  a  greater  name  than 
any  particular  opinion  or  custom,  and  because  Christ  is  a  greater 
name  than  any  other  person,  or  teacher,  or  doctrine,  or  custom 
which  has  appeared  on  earth," 

(733.)  Preparation  for  heaven. — I  have  been  somewhat  amused, 
as  well  as  my  patience  tried,  reading  in  secular  papers — '  Preach- 
ing to-morrow,  half-past  ten  a.m. ;  subject, — Recognition  of  Friends 
in  Heaven.'  Will  some  brother  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  an  article 
or  sermon  on  recognition  of  friends  on  earth  ?  A  poet  says : — 

What  is  friendship  but  a  name  ? 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  or  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep. 
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Here  is  where  we  want  the  reunion  of  friends,  old  friends,  old 
friends  who  have  been  long  separated  by  some  trivial  thing  ;  here 
is  where  we  want  the  mantle  of  charity — not  after  death.  Give 
me  charity  here,  recognise  me  here ;  what  shall  I  care  about  the 
recognition  of  bishops,  elders,  or  laymen,  when  once  seated  on  an 
eternal  throne,  decked  with  a  wreath  of  deathless  laurels ;  where 
the  rays  of  the  eternal  sun  will  not  tarnish  the  lustre  of  my  crown, 
or  the  roll  of  ages  move  the  base  of  my  throne,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?  A  sister  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  when  far  in  the  valley,  her  husband  cried,  '  Hold, 
hold,  dear,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  now  you  will  recognize  us 
in  heaven  ?'  She  answered,  '  Yes ;  but  if  the  sight  of  Christ 
here  on  the  borders  of  the  land  be  so  great,  I  think,  when  once  in 
glory,  and  I  fix  my  gaze  on  Christ,  it  will  be  a  century  ere  I  turn 
to  look  at  the  objects  glorified  by  the  Lamb.' "— W.  T.  Magbe. 

(734.)  Socrates. — An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  late  Eev.  Dr. 
Lawson,  of  Selkirk,  that  when  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  on  one 
occasion  he  was  assailed  by  two  sceptical  companions  on  what  they 
thought  the  revolting  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  reference  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  heathen,  and  particularly  at  the  supposition  of 
such  men  as  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others,  being  consigned  to  ever- 
lasting banishment  from  heaven.  The  doctor's  reply  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  He  said — "  If  I  am  privileged  by  the  grace  of  God  to  get 
to  heaven  and  meet  Socrates  and  Plato  there,  I  will  be  truly  glad ; 
and  if  I  don't  find  them  there,  I  shall  know  that  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  their  absence." 

(735.)  Serious  Thoughts  about  Eternity.- — Thoughts  of  death, 
judgment,  and  eternity  should  make  us  serious,  as  they  did  a  very 
eminent  courtier  and  statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  (Secre- 
tary Walsingham),  whose  memorable  words  cannot  fail  to  make 
some  impression  on  every  reader.  This  great  man,  having  retired 
from  the  busy  world  into  the  privacy  of  the  country,  some  of  his 
gay  companions  rallied  him  on  his  becoming  religious,  and  told 
him  he  was  melancholy.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  melancholy, 
but  I  am  serious ;  and  it  is  fit  I  should  be  so.  Ah  f  my  friends  ! 
while  we  laugh,  all  things  are  serious  round  about  us.  God  is 
serious,  who  exerciseth  patience  towards  us  ;  Christ  is  serious,  who 
shed  his  blood  for  us  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  serious  in  striving  against 
the  obstinacy  of  our  hearts  ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears 
the  most  serious  things  in  the  world  ;.  the  whole  creation  is  serious 
in  serving  God  and  us ;  all  that  are  in  heaven  or  hell  are  serious — 
how  then  can  we  be  gay  ?  "  Let  us,  then,  maintain  a  steadfast 
regard  to  eternity  wherever  we  are  and  whatever  we  do.  A  great 
man  had  an  extraordinary  mark  of  distinction  sent  him  by  his 
prince  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  "  Alas !"  said  he,  looking 
coldly  upon  it,  "  this  is  of  immense  value  in  this  country ;  but  I 
am  just  going  to  a  country  where  it  will  be  of  no  service  to  me." 
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■"  "Which  way  shall  I  fly, 


Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  ;  myself  am  helt; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide, 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. "—Milton. 

HE  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment,  as  the  con- 
sequence of -rejecting  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and 
of  living  and  dying  in  sin,  is  treated  by  many  as 
a  mere  figment.  "  The  age,"  says  the  Christian 
World,  "has  divested  itself  of  many  hard,  un-Christ-like 
teftets  of  the  theology  of  blood,  brimstone,  and  fire." 

One  of  the  much-boast ed-of  theories  may  be  thus  stated  : 
After  a  term  of  punishment — its  advocates  do  not  tell  us  how 
long  that  term  will  be — all  who  die  impenitent  and  unpar- 
doned will  be  annihilated.  The  Rev.  S.  Minton,  in  a  recent 
lecture,  said,  "  The  souls  of  some  men  will  die  beyond  the 
power  of' recovery,  and  perish  with  an  everlasting  destruc- 
tion, while  others  will  obtain  the  everlasting  prize  of  immor- 
tality. He  believed  that  the  soul  might  survive  the  body, 
as  a  man's  body  might  live  after  his  arms  were  amputated, 
but  neither  fact  proved  that  such  existence  would  be  eternal. 
The  '  fire  '  and  the  '  worm  '  are  called  eternal  because  the  effects 
of  the  destruction  are  eternal.  He  believed  that  the  sinner, 
before  destruction,  would  be  subjected  to  *  stripes '  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offences  committed." 
Man  is  thus  destined  to  be  annihilated,  after  enduring  penal 
sufferings  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  No  one  must  imagine 
that  this  theory  grants  immediate  annihilation  to  those  who 
die  without  personal  faith  in  Christ.  Though  mortal  in  that 
they  are  sure  of  annihilation,  they  may  undergo  hundreds  or 
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thousands  of  years  of  torment  for  their  sins.  Of  all  the 
theories  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  this  seems  to  us  the 
most  revolting.  "  It  represents  God  as  keeping  a  certain 
portion  of  his  intelligent  creatures — we  fear  a  great  majority 
of  the  human  race — in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  torments 
that  can  be  conceived,  for  an  indefinite  period — it  may  be 
millions  on  millions  of  years — and  this,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  reformation  and  restoration,  but  to  be  annihilated  !  One's 
whole  nature  recoils  from  this  idea  of  the  dealings  of  G-od 
with  His  creatures."  Though  doomed  to  the  mortality  of 
animals,  the  lost,  according  to  this  theory,  are  to  have  an 
artificially  prolonged  life  in  order  that  they  may  be  capable 
of  being  subjected  to  pain.  No  relief  can  be  obtained  by 
the  notion  that  progress  is  possible  on  their  part,  for  the 
express  object  of  their  being  kept  in  life  is  that  they  may  be 
tormented.  The  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  writing  of  this  fright- 
ful doctrine  of  ultimate  annihilation,  says  :  "  It  is  a  vision 
of  horror  which  makes  men  shudder,  and  from  which,  in  these 
days,  when  the  benigner  aspects  and  conditions  of  power 
are  in  the  ascendant,  there  is  a  desperate  struggle  to  escape. 
Some  formulate  the  theory  of  the  annihilation  of  the  hope- 
lessly impenitent,  and  hold  that  after  they  have  suffered 
awhile  the  awful  penalty  of  their  transgression,  a  merciful 
stroke  will  dash  their  sin  and  their  moaning  out  of  the  living 
universe  for  ever.  It  seems  to  me  a  miserable  extrication 
from  a  tremendous  difficulty.  It  makes  life,  on  a  fearful 
scale,  an  abortive  experiment ;  it  robs  sufferings  of  its  holiest 
ministries  ;  it  makes  light  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation ; 
it  presents  God  as  a  vindictive  tormentor  of  souls,  and  it 
runs  counter  to  what  seems  to  be  the  deepest  and  most  far- 
reaching  passages  of  the  Divine  Word." — (See  The  Higher 
Life.) 

Another  theory  is,  that  after  a  period  of  punishment,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration,  all  men  will  be  restored  to  the 
favour  and  image  of  God.  Mr.  Belsham  says,  "  We  may 
certainly  conclude  that  none  of  the  creatures  of  God,  in  any 
circumstances,  will  be  eternally  miserable.  The  wicked  will, 
indeed,  be  raised  to  suffering  ;  but  since  eternal  misery,  for 
temporary  crime,  is  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  wicked  will  be  remedial,  and  that  they  will  terminate  in 
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a  complete  purification  from  moral  disorder,  and  in  their 
ultimate  restoration  to  virtue  and  happiness."  Dr.  Young 
says,  "  After  death,  impenitence,  unsubdued  here,  shall  and 
must  hereafter  meet  with  its  righteous  desert,  and  that,  in 
another  state,  this  righteous  desert  of  sin  shall  be  prolonged 
until  the  cause  is  for  ever  extirpated."  This  is  but  the 
Eomish  doctrine  of  purgatory  in  a  new  dress  ;  and  if  it 
become  as  widely  prevalent  in  our  day  as  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  was  during  the  dark  ages,  it  may  become  a  fearful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood,  whether  Papal  or 
Protestant. 

It  is  vastly  important,  therefore,  that  we  ascertain  the 
revelations  which  the  Bible  makes  on  this  subjeet.  First, 
because  the  subject  cannot  be  settled  on  principles  of  natural 
reason  alone ;  and  secondly,  because  the  Holy  Scriptures 
must  be  our  sovereign  and  final  standard  of  appeal.  "  It 
containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  faith." 

(1.)  The  frequency  with  which  the  inspired  writers  dwell 
on  tjjis  subject  is  most  startling.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  ungodly  is  just  as  clearly  revealed 
as  is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  happiness  in  heaven  to  be- 
lievers. "It  is  surely  a  deeply  significant  and  striking  fact 
that  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  is  distinctly  taught 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  times  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  of  these  no  less  than  fifty-two  instances  occur 
in  the  Gospel  narrative,  where  expressions  are  recorded  as 
employed  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  personal  ministry,  descrip- 
tive of,  or  referring  to,  the  woes  of  the  lost  in  the  eternal 
state.  The  testimony  of  the  Great  Teacher  Himself  to  the 
doctrine  is  especially  impressive  and  worthy  of  profound  at- 
tention. Fifty-two  distinct  utterances  of  it,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  from  His  lips,  cannot  fail  to  have  an  intense  effect 
on  Christian  minds  in  establishing  a  faith  of  the  truth,  which 
adverse  reasoning  can  never  dislodge.  He,  the  Lord  of  light, 
and  love,  and  righteousness,  knows  all  the  mysteries  of 
eternity.  He  cannot  speak  a  word  out  of  harmony  with  per- 
fect goodness  and  rectitude ;  yet  He,  more  than  any  religious 
teacher  who  ever  appeared  on  earth,  and  nearly  as  often  as 
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all  His  apostles  put  together,  has  declared  this  doctrine  of 
the  reality  and  eternity  of  future  punishments.  Throughout 
Jiis  ministry  it  is  solemn  to  observe  what  variety  and  force 
of  illustration,  and  imagery,  and  warning,  and  expression 
He  employs  to  clothe  the  awful  truth  with  power  for  the 
conscience  and  the  heart." 

(2.)  Of  two  things  we  are  well  assured.  1  that  hell  is 
a  place;  and  2  that  it  is  a  dreadful  place.  The  following 
passages  prove  it  to  be  a  place  of  punishment : — Matt.  v.  22, 
29,  30 ;  viii.  12 ;  x.  28 ;  xiii.  42,  50  ;  xviii.  9  ;  xxii.  33  ; 
Mark  ix.  43,  44,  47 ;  Luke  xii.  5  ;  xvi.  23,  28  ;  Psa.  ix.  17; 
2  Pet.  ii.  4. 

The  inspired  writers  represent  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  lost  in  hell  by  figures  which  convey  the  idea  of  the  most 
intense  pain  and  excruciating  suffering.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing:— <  Hell  fire/  Matt.  v.  23;  xviii.  9;  Mark  ix.  47; 
a  '  furnace  of  fire,'  Matt.  xiii.  42, 50  ;  '  everlasting  fire,'  Matt, 
xviii.  8  ;  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xxi.  8  ;  '  unquenchable  fire,'  Mark 
ix.  43-48  ;  '  eternal  judgment,'  Heb.  vi.  2  ;  '  damnation  of 
hell,'  Matt,  xxiii.  33 ;  *  eternal  damnation,'  Mark  iii.  29  I 
'  outer  darkness,'  Matt.  viii.  12;  xx.  13;  'this  place  of 
torment,'  Luke  xvi.  28  ;  '  tormented,'  Luke  xvi.  23, 25  ;  Eev. 
xv.  10  ;  *  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth,'  Matt.  xiii. 
42,  50  ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxiv.  51 ;  xxv.  30  ;  Luke  xiii.  28  ;  '  fiery 
indignation,'  Heb.  x.  27;  '  the  lake  of  fire  burning  with  fire 
and  brimstone,'  Eev.  xix.  20  ;  xx.  10,  15  ;  xxi.  8 ;  '  the 
smoke  of  their  torment,'  Eev.  xiv.  '.11;  '  death,'  Ezek.  iii.  18, 
19;  xiii.  19;  'the  second  death,'  Eev.  ii.  11;  xx.  14  ;  xxi. 
8  ;  '  destruction,'  Matt.  vii.  13  ;  Rom.  ix.  22  ;  Phil.  i.  28  ; 
iii.  19  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1,3;  iii.  7,  16  ;  Eev.  xvii. 
8,  11 ;  1  Thess.  i.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iv.  3  ;  '  lost,'  Matt.  x.  39 ;  xvi. 
25,  2(3  ;  Mark  viii.  35,  36  ;  Luke  ix.  24, 25  ;  xvii.  32  ;  John 
xii.  25  ;  « wrath  to  come,'  Matt.  iii.  7  ;  'Luke  iii.  7 ;  '  wrath 
of  God,'  John  iii.  36;  Eom.  i.  18:  ix.  22;  Eph.  v.  6;  Col. 
iii.  6  ;  Eev.  xiv.  10,  19 ;  xix.  15  :  '  wrath  of  the  Lamb,'  Eev. 
vi.  16  ;  '  indignation  and  wrath,'  Eom.  ii.  8,  9  ;  1  Thess.  v.  9  ; 
1  day  of  wrath,'  Eom.  ii.  5 ;  'judgment  and  fiery  indignation,' 
Heb.  x.  27  ;  '  tribulation,'  2  Thess.  i.  6  ;  '  beaten  with  many 
stripes,'  Luke  xii.  47  ;  '  anguish,'  Eom.  ii.  8,  9  ;  '  weep  and 
howl,'  James  v.  1 ;  '  Wackness  of  darkness,'  Jude  13. 

Future  suffering  will,  doubtless,  include — 
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(a.)    The  loss  of  all  good,  natural  and  spiritual. — Luke 
xvi.  24-28. 

(b.)  Eternal  separation  from  God  and  the  society  of  the 
good. — Luke  xiii.  28, 

(c.)  The  judicial  abandonment  to  the  society  of  devils. — 
Matt.  xxv.  41. 

(d.)  The  positive  infliction  of  suffering. — Isa.  xxx.  33 ; 
Eev.  xiv.  10. 

"  Bitter  compunctions  of  conscience,  companionship  with 
malicious  spirits,  a  condition  of  existence  in  which  evil  will 
be  rampant,  and  trom  which  every  avenue  of  escape  will  be 
closed,  and  every  ray  of  hope  excluded, — these  are  among  the 
representations  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  '  the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death.'  The  wealth  of  privilege  on  earth 
neglected  and  despised,  with  the  full  play  of  momory  and 
self-accusation,  and  gnawing  regret,  all  go  to  prove  that  the 
state  of  the  lost  isa  real  existence,  and  one  of  penal  suffering." 

Everlasting  Punishment. 

1.  The  words  "  eternal,"  "  everlasting,"  and  "  ever  and 
ever,,"  are  used  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  unlimited  future.  Olam  in  the  Hebrew,  and  aion  in 
the  Greek  are  the  strongest  words  employed  to  describe  and 
assert  the  eternal  existence  of  God  Himself.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  comments  on  "  The  everlasting  God,"  says  : 
"  We  learn  that  olam  and  aion  originally  signified  eternal, 
or  duration  without  end.  Olam  signifies  he  (God)  was 
hidden,  concealed,  kept  secret ;  and  aion,  according  to  Aris- 
totle (and  a  higher  authority  need  not  be  sought)  is  a  com- 
pound of  aei,  always,  and  on,  being.  The  same  author  informs 
us  that  God  was  termed  aia,  because  he  was  always  existing. 
Hence  we  see  that  no  words  can  more  forcibly  express  the 
grand  characteristics  of  eternity  than  these.  It  is  that 
duration  which  is  concealed,  hidden,  or  kept  secret  from  all 
created  beings,  which  is  always  still  running  on,  but  never 
running  out ;  an  interminable,  incessant,  and  immeasurable 
duration  ;  it  is  that  in  the  whole  of  which  God  alone  can  be 
said  to  exist,  and  that  which  the  eternal  mind  can  alone 
comprehend." 

2.  "We  are  told  that  these  words,  "  eternal,"  "  everlasting," 
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"  forever."  are  sometimes  used  in  a  secondary  signification  ; 
but  even  when  so  used,  they  always  denote  the  longest  period 
of  which  its  subject  is  capable,  e.g.,  a  "  servant  for  ever  "  (Job 
xh.  4)  means  a  servant  while  life  shall  last ;  "  an  ordinance 
for  ever,"  an  ordiDance,  until  the  dispensation  it  is  a  part  of 
closes.  There  is  no  danger  of  being  misled  by  these  words 
when  they  thus  bear  a  temporary  signification,  since  the 
nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  or  the  context  of  the  passages, 
will  show  that  they  cannot  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense." 
"  Tormented  for  ever,"  by  the  law  then,  even  of  this  lower 
usage,  must  mean  tormented  as  long  as  the  soul  has  any 
being. 

3.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  always  signify  a  limited 
time,  (a.)  Because  the  same  words  were  used  by  all  writers, 
even  the  heathen,  to  signify  never-ending  duration.  Aris- 
totle, in  describing  the  highest  heaven  as  the  residence  of 
the  gods,  says,  "  As  to  the  things  there,  time  never  makes 
them  grow  old  ;  neither  is  there  any  change  of  any  of  them. 
They  are  unchangeable  and  passionless,  and  having  the  best, 
even  the  self-sufficient  life,  they  continue  through  all  eter- 
nity."— {Be  Coelo,  Lib.  i.  ch.  9  )  (6.)  The  Greek  language 
has  no  stronger  words  by  which  eternity  could  be  more  de- 
finitely expressed,  (c.)  The  same  words  are  used  to  express 
the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous,  as  in  Psa.  cxii.  6 ; 
cxxxix.  24 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  10  ;  xlv.  17  ;  li.  11  ;  liv.  8  ;  lx.  15  ; 
lxi.  7  ;  Dan.  xii.  2.  And  it  must,  therefore,  follow  that  if 
these  words  do  not  signify  everlasting,  there  can  be  no 
eternal  happiness  for  the  redeemed,  (d.)  The  same  words 
are  applied  to  God: — Exod.  hi.  15;  Jsa.  xxvi.  4;  xl.  28; 
Eom.  i.  25;  xvi.  26;  Eev.  x.  6;  xv.  7;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  31 ;  Gal.  i.  5;  Eph.  hi.  21 ;  Phil.  iv.  20  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  18:  Heb.  xih.  21;  1  Pet.  iv.  11;  v.  11 ;  Eev. 
i.  6  ;  iv.  9 ;  v.  12,  14 ;  vi.  10  ;  vii.  12 ;  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  2  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  Heb.  hi.  8  ;  Eev.  i.  18 ;  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  Dan.  iv.  3,  34  ;  vi.  14.  The  same  words, 
then,  which  tell  us  how  long  God's  life,  and  Christ's  life  and 
kingdom  are  to  endure,  the  strongest  and  most  absolute  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  language,  at  least  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  the  same  used  to  assert  the  duration  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  We  insert  the  following  passages 
in  full,  that  they  may  catch  the  reader's  eye: — "  It  is  better 
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for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  .  .  . 
to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire." — Matt,  xviii.  8.  "  Then 
shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
xxv.  41.  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment."— 46.  "  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. — 2  Thess.  i.  9. 
"  To  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever." — 2  Pet. 
ii.  17.  "To  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever.'* — Jude  13.  "And  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire 
and  brimstone  ;  :  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  as- 
cendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever." — -Rev:  xiv:  10,  11.  "  And 
her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.* — xix.  3.  "  He  that 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgive- 
ness, but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation." — Mark  iii.  29. 
"  A  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indig- 
nation, which  shall  devour  the  Adversaries." — Heb.  x.  27. 
"  To  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ; 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 
— Mark  ix.  43,  44.  He  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable fire. — Matt.  iii..  12.  "  He  that  belie veth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  Gtod  abideth  on 
him." — John  iii.  36. 

4.  The  juxtaposition  of' identical  words  unmistakably 
declare  a  parallel  perpetuity  of  both  states  of  being.  If  a 
word,  when  applied  to  the  righteous  in  a  future  state,  be 
accepted  in  an  absolute  sense,  so  in  all  sobriety  of  interpre- 
tation must  the  word  be  understood  when  applied  to  the 
existence  of  the  finally  impenitent.  Take  the  following 
examples  : — "  And  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."^ — Dan.  xii.  2.  "  And  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal." — Matt.  xxv.  46.  Now,  a  thoughtful  and  un- 
biassed reader  of  these  words  must  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  he  deny  the  endlessness  of  punishment  in  the 
one  instance,  he  must  deny  endlessness  of  felicity  in  the 
other.  If  he  would  shorten  the  former,  he  must  also  limit 
the  latter,  for  every  sound  Biblical  scholar  knows  that  ever- 
lasting  and  eternal  are  words  of  the  same  meaning.  The  man 
who  would,  in  this  way,  extinguish  the  fires  of  hell  must, 
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through  the  exigencies  of  his  own  criticism,  go  further,  and 
pluck  from  the  brow  of  the  saint  the  crown  of  life.  When 
a  man  is  once  in  heaven,  he  will  be  there  for  ever ;  once  in 
heU,  there  for  ever. — See  Matt,  xviii.  8  ;  xix.  29  ;  xx.  5,  41, 
46  ;  Mark  iii.  29  ;  x.  30  ;  2  Thess.  i.  9  ;  ii.  16 ;  John  v.  40, 
47;  Rev.  xiv.  11;  xix.  3;  xx.  10  :  Isa.  xxiii.  14. 

5.  "  On  carefully  examining  all  the  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  '  everlasting  '  occurs,  I  find,"  says  one, 
"  only  about  six  or  eight  texts  where  it  clearly  denotes  a 
limited  duration.  The  expressions  '  for  ever  '  and  *  for  ever 
and  ever,'  are  used  rather  offcener,  yet  seldom,  indeed,  in 
comparison  with  their  employment  in  an  unlimited  sense. 
Their  use  in  a  restricted  signification  is  thus  very  rare  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  add  this  important  remark,  that 
they  are  not  employed  in  the  whole  New  Testament  with 
such  a  meaning  in  one  single  undoubted  example."  The  late 
Dr.  Legge  said,  "  Henceforth  I  shall  consider  him  no  scholar, 
but  a  Sciolist,  or  a  man  whose  eyes  are  blinded  and  will  not 
see,  who  shall  contend  that  the  terms  in  which  future 
punishment  is  set  forth  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  proper 
immortality." 

6.  It  also  follows  that  these  words,  "  eternal,"  u  everlast- 
ing," "  for  ever,"  when  referring  to  the  punishment  of  the 
finally  impenitent,  not  only  may  but  must  signify  eternal, 
because  of  the  other  terms  used  in  speaking  of  this 
punishment.  There  is  the  unquenchable  fire. — Mark  ix.  43, 
47,  49  ;  Jude  7.  "And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off; 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having 
two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched  ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  halt  into  life  than  having  two  feet  to  be 
cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ;  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if 
thy  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out ;  it  is  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having 
two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire,  where  their  ivorm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  For  every  one  shall  be  salted 
with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt."  In 
this  awfully  solemn  passage  of  Scripture  our  Saviour  quotes 
literally  the  words  of  Isaiah, "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
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from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to 
another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord.  And  they  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcasses 
of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me  :  for  their 
worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ; 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  "  The  awful 
and  solemn  emphasis  which  the  distinction  of  the  clauses 
and  the  repetition  of  the  words  gives  this  passage  (Mark 
ix.  44-48)  renders  it  for  the  form  of  expression  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  Bible  ;  the  threefold  enunciation  having 
in  Divine  sayings  a  peculiar  force — as  it  were,  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  setting  thereon  their  seal.  The 
clause  is  three  times  repeated,  doubtless  on  account  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  human  heart  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Punishment." 

Reference  is  made  to  Gehenna,  literally  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  which  the  Jewish  writers  used  as  representative  of 
the  place  of  torment.  "  The  name  belonged  originally  and 
literally  to  a  valley  that  lay  outside  of  Jerusalem,  to  the 
south,  and  was  infamous  for  the  human  sacrifices  there 
offered  to  Moloch.  Josiah  defiled  the  place,  and,  accord- 
ing fro  a  common  view,  it  became  a  receptacle  for  all  the 
filth  of  the  city.  There  the  worms  revelled,  and  there  a 
fire  was  kept  constantly  burning.  Hence  it  came  to  be  an 
emblem  of  hell  It  can  be  no  valid  objection,  if  it  be  urged 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom were  not  literally  everlasting.  Our  Saviour  unques- 
tionably does  give  to  the  figurative  Gehenna  an  endlessness 
of  duration.  This  cannot  be  evaded  without  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  his  words.  This  awful  word  Gehenna  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  once  in  St.  James's  epistle, 
and  invariably  in  connection  with  the  prospective  doom  of 
the  wicked.  Here  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  were  addressed  to  a  people  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
most  of  them  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  both  of 
the  good  and  of  the  bad  ;  they  had  likewise  a  knowledge  of 
a  future  life,  and  attached  more  than  a  local  and  limited 
meaning  to  the  threatened  punishment  of  Gehenna.  It 
symbolized  to  them  the  deathlessness  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  the  endlessness  of  future  torment.  Justyn  Martyr,  in 
addressing  Gentile  converts,  writes  :  l  Gehenna  is  the  place 
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where  those  are  to  be  punished  who  have  led  unrighteous 
lives,  and  disbelieved  what  God  declared  by  Christ.'  Our 
Saviour  further  adds,  '  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with 
fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.'  In  a 
figurative  form,  derived  from  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  Moses, 
the  Saviour  teaches  us  that  the  lost  will  be  preserved  from 
destruction,  and  that  the  instruments  of  punishment  shall 
be  everlasting,  and  the  suffering  without  end." 

7.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  : 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life  ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  in  him."  John  iii.  26.  Tn  this  verse 
we  are  informed  that  unbelievers  "  shall  not  see  life,"  viz., 
that  eternal  life  which  all  believers  shall  enjoy.  We  are 
further  told  that  on  the  unbeliever  shall  abide  the  wrath  of 
Gk>d.  When  once  it  settles  upon  him  it  will  for  ever  abide. 
But  if  there  will  come  a  period  when  the  Gospel  rejector 
shall  be  annihilated,  or  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness, 
would  it  have  been  asserted  that  the  wrath  of  God  will  abide 
on  him  ?  We  cannot  credit  it.  If  it  be  replied,  that  the 
wrath  of  God  will  abide  until  it  is  removed,  or  the  unbe- 
liever ceases  to  be,  why,  we  wonder,  did  John  content  him- 
self with  saying,  '  But  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  ?' 
Why  did  he  not  add,  '  until  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  anni- 
hilation or  restoration  ?'  As  the  clause  stands,  we  must 
interpret  it  as  teaching  that  Christ's  despisers  will  evermore 
feel  the  pressure  of  Divine  wrath. 

The  advocates  of  the  annihilation  theory,  despite  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  Scripture  evidence  against  them,  quote 
Scripture  in  favour  of  their  theory. 

(1.)  They  tell  us  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  set 
forth  by  the  term  death  in  the  following  passages,  which  they 
say,  "  means  annihilation."  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die."  Ezek.  xviii.  14  ;  xxxiii.  8  ;  John  viii.  24 ;  Rom.  vi. 
21,  23 ;  viii.  13 ;  James  i.  15.  But  whatever  death  may 
mean  in  the  common  language  of  men,  and  however  sceptics, 
by  their  sophistical  reasonings,  may  talk  of  death  as  the  final 
termination  of  existence,  it  is  evident,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
above  passages,  and  others  we  might  quote,  mean  something 
very  different.  The  term  life,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  implies 
not  mere  existence,  but  enjoyment  or  possession  of  good 
in  some  form,  bodily  or  spiritual,  earthly  or  heavenly  ;  and 
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death  the  absence  or  privation  of  one  or  the  other  of  these. 
"  See,"  said  Moses,  "  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  cursing."  Deut.  xxx.  19.  Whenever  it 
is  otherwise,  their  exceptional  character  is  distinctly  stated ; 
as,  "  To  die  is  gain."  Phil.  i.  21.  "  Men  shall  seek  death 
and  shall  not  find  it."  Eev.  ix.  6.  With  similar  exceptions, 
life  is  never  applied  to  existence  otherwise  than  in  some 
way  the  possession  of  good.  Life  is  existence,  of  course ;  but 
mere  existence  is  not  *  life.'  And  end  of  existence  is  death, 
doubtless ;  but  death  is  not  end  of  existence.  "  Scarcely 
once  in  fifty  times  in  the  New  Testament  is  death  applied  to 
things  ceasing  to  exist." 

That  the  term  "  death  "  does  not  mean  non-existence  is 
evident  from  the  following  passages  : — "  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead."  Luke  iv.  60  ;  1  Tim.  v.  6 ;  Eev.  iii.  1 ;  Eph.  iii. 
1-5;  OjI.  ii.  13;  Eom.  vii.  5,  8-13;  1  John  iii.  14.  "Ye 
have  no  life  in  you,"  said  our  Saviour  to  some  of  his  hearers  ; 
but  according  to  the  theory  we  are  rebutting,  he  meant 
''  Tou  do  not  breathe,  you  do  not  exist."  In  all  these 
passages  death  is  not  termination  of  existence.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  existence  without  the  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of 
God*  Psa.  xix.  5.  Hence  we  read,  "  But  the  fearful  and 
unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whore- 
mongers, and  sorcerers,  and  idolators,  and  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  portion  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and 
brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death."  Eev.  xxi.  8.  "  The 
beast  and  the  false  prophet,  both  were  cast  alive  into  the 
lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone."  Eev.  xix.  20 ;  xx.  7-10. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  read,  "The  rich  man 
died  and  was  buried,  and  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments."  Luke  xvi.  22,  23.  Death  was  the  end  of  his 
good  things,  but  not  the  end  of  his  existence ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  existence  in  misery.  In  his  lifetime  he  received 
his  good  things,  now  he  is  tormented. 

(2.)  We  are  told,  also,  by  the  advocates  of  the  annibilation 
theory  that  the  words  "  destroy  "  and  "  destroyed,"  when 
applied  to  the  finally  impenitent,  mean  their  annihilation. 
—See  Psa.  cxlv.  20  ;  xcii.  7 ;  Prov.  vi.  32 ;  x.  29 ;  Matt, 
vii.  13  ;  Eom.  ix.  22  ;  2  Thess.  i.  9.  "  Destruction  and  to 
deatroy  are  words  in  our  English  version  often  used  to  trans- 
late Greek  words  which  do  not  refer  to  cessation  of  being." 
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For  instance,  "  But  they  had  heard  only  that  he  which  per- 
secuted us  in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the  faith  which  once 
he  destroyed." — Gal.  i.  23.  "  For  I  build  again  the  thiDgs 
which  I  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  transgressor." — Gal. 
ii.  18.  The  unclean  spirit  cried  out  in  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour  with  aloud  voice,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee, 
Thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?" 
By  referring  to  the  parallel  passages,  we  learn  what  is  meant 
by  the  "  destruction  "  of  a  spirit.  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
we  read  :  "  The  devils  cried  out,  What  have  we  to  do  with 
Thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  Thou  come  hither  to 
torment  us  before  the  time  ?"  In  St.  Luke's  gospel  we  read  : 
"  The  devils  besought  him  that  he  would  not  command  them 
bo  go  out  into  the  deep ;"  that  is,  into  the  bottomless  pit. 
Here  the  demons  attached  to  the  term  destroy,  tl  tormented 
before  the  time,"  and  being  "  sent  away  into  the  bottomless 
pit." — See  also  1  Cor.  i.  19 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  9.  In  these  and 
numerous  other  passages  the  word  "  destroyed"  does  not 
mean  annihilation  or  ceasing  to  be.  In  the  following  scrip- 
tures—Luke xvii.  27,  29  ;  Acts  v.  37 ;  1  Cor.  x.  9,  10— the 
Sodomites  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  but 
hey  are  not  annihilated,  for  we  know  that  they  await  in 
;heir  ruined  condition  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. — 
Matt.  xi.  24 ;  x.  28. 

3.  From  the  following  passages,  "For  what  is  a  man  profited 
f  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul." — Matt, 
ni.  26. ;  "  None  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition." — 
Fohn  xvii.  12,  it  is  inferred  that  man's  soul  is  blotted  out 
)f  existence.  To  be  lost,  to  lose  the  soul,  involves  the  loss 
)f  existence.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  following  passages 
vould  have  to  be  thus  translated  : — "  Go  rather  to  the  anni- 
lilated  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." — Matt.  x.  6.  ''  He 
bat  findeth  his  life  shall  annihilate  it,  and  he  that  annihilates 
lis  life  shall  find  it." — 39.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
lave  that  which  was  annihilated. — xviii.  11.  "  That  a  sheep 
vas  annihilated,  but  the  shepherd  went  after  the  annihilated 
heep,  and  it." — Luke  xv.  4,  5.  "  If  she  annihilate  one 
>fece,  and  find  the  piece  which  she  annihilated." — 8,  9.  "  The 
>rodigal  son  was  annihilated  and  is  found." — 44. 

4.  What  we  have  said  of  the  words   death,  destroy,  lost, 
rill  also  apply  to  the  word  perish.     We  read ;  "  God  so 
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loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  A  universal  remedy  has  been  provided,  but 
what  is  this  perishing  to  which  they  are  subject  who  do  not 
believe  ?  On  this  theory  of  universalism,  the  curse  of  the 
law  means  no  curse  in  reality,  perishing  has  no  meaning,  and 
the  mediation  of  Christ  becomes  unnecessary  and  inexpli- 
cable. "What  signification  would  you  attach  to  the  word 
"  perish"  in  the  above  Scripture?  If  it  be  annihilation,  it 
cannot  be  restoration  ;  if  it  be  restoration,  it  cannot  be 
perishing ;  or  if  men  have  immortality  only  in  Christ,  and  it 
be  peculiar  to  the  regenerate,  then  it  appears  on  such  a  theory 
there  is  nothing  in  the  unregenerate  man  that  can  waste  or 
perish. 

6.  Speaking  of  the  fate  of  Judas,  the  Great  Teacher  uses 
this  expression,  "  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had 
not  been  born."  "  Had  the  traitor's  punishment  consisted  in 
annihilation,  or  were  a  blissful  heaven  to  succeed  the  penal 
fires  of  a  temporary  retribution,  then,  contrary  to  our 
Lord's  declaration,  it  would  have  been  good  for  Judas  to  have 
been  born.  On  the  annihilation  theory  he  had  had  an  exis- 
tence with  many  gratifications,  and  would  easily  escape  the 
deserts  of  wickedness.  On  the  restoration  scheme,  the 
sufferings  of  his  existence  even  in  hell  were  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  that  should  follow.  'An  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory,'  succeeding  any  kind  of 
finite  sufferings,  would  make  existence  a  boon  and  a  rapture. 
The  Saviour's  words,  however,  are  these  :  '  Good  were  it  for 
that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born.'  This  awful  declara- 
tion can  only  be  understood  as  teaching  the  unending  dura- 
tion of  his  punishment,  and  is  equally  as  conclusive  against 
the  theory  of  annihilation  as  of  restoration. — (See  Youth 
and  Years  at  Oxford.) 

7.  The  following  passages  of  Scripture  teach  us  that  the 
only  period  of  probation  and  the  only  day  of  grace  man  will 
ever  have,  is  the  present  life  : — Prov.  i.  24-28  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ;  Isa.  Iv.  6  ;  Luke  xiii.  24,  29  ;  Eccles.  ix.  10  ;  Matt.  xxv. 
10-12  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  Heb.  iv.  7;  ii.  3.  At  death  the  sinner 
enters  a  world  over  which  the  Redeemer  never  stretches  the 
sceptre  of  his  grace. 
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8.  In  the  following  passages  it  is  positively  declared  that 
probation  terminates  with  the  life  that  now  is  : — Prov,  xi.  7  ; 
xxix.  1 ;  i.  28  ;  Matt.  xxv.  10,  14,  30  ;  Eccles.  ix.  10  ;  John 
ix.  4  :  2  Pet.  ii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  18  ;  Luke  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  3  ; 
ii.  1,  2;  2  Thess.  i.  £;  Matt.  xxi.  44;  Heb.  iii.  13; 
x.  28,  29. 

9.  Sin,  by  an  inevitable  law,  perpetuates  itself.  Future 
punishment  is  not  a  mere  question  of  words  or  beliefs,  but 
determined  by  works  which  are  manifestations  of  moral  life. 
Future  blessedness,  or  future  perdition,  is  the  result  of  moral 
conduct  on  earth.  The  course  of  life  pursued  in  a  proba- 
tionary existence  gives  form  and  character  to  destiny. 
Eternal  punishment  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  result  of  re- 
jecting the  offers  of  God's  mercy;  it  is  a  consequence  of  con- 
duct, and  not  any  revengeful  penalty  attached  to  infirmity, 
misfortune,  or  transgression.  The  "  sheep  "  and  the  "  goats  " 
sustained  different  relationships  to  God  in  time ;  and  since 
judgment  does  not  alter  character,  but  only  declares  it,  and 
determines  its  destiny,  the  persons  symbolized  by  these 
names  wil]  sustain  the  same  moral  relationship  to  God 
throughout  their  endless  existence.  The  wicked  on  earth 
lived  far  away  from  the  Divine  favour  by  wilful  disobedience ; 
after  judgment  they  will  be  kept  exiled  by  power  from  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  it.  Christ  does  not  say  the  abode  of 
punishment  was  prepared  for  earthly  sinners  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  for  since  God  is  free  from  evil,  He 
determines  no  one  to  evil,  but  men  plunge  themselves  into 
the  abyss  of  demoniacal  reprobation,  and  are  the  authors  of 
their  own  doom.. 

10.  It  is  pleaded  against  this  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment that  it  is  contrary  to  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
punishment  is,  and  can  be,  only  intended  for  the  amendment 
of  sinners.  Our  answer  is,  in  the  death  of  Christ  he  has 
shown  his  judgment  of  sin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  un- 
willingness that  the  sinner  should  perish.  All  that  love 
could  do  consistently  with  truth  God  has  done  in  providing 
so  great  a  salvation.  And  beyond  this  the  remedy  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  mere  act  of  God's  will,  but  in  man's  repen- 
tance and  submission. — Ezek.  xviii.  32;  xxx.  11  ;  John  iii. 
36,  40;  Mark  xvi.  15,  16  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-9.  Bishop  Butler, 
arguing  from  the  general  constitution  of  nature,  shows  that 
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we  have  no  reason  to  think,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
government  of  God,  that  punishment  is  merely  corrective  ; 
to  do  so,  in  the  direct  face  of  Scripture,  and  in  contradiction 
to  the  practice  of  the  world  in  cases  known  as  capital 
offences,  is  to  take  the  side  of  modern  atheism.  Hell,  with 
all  its  associations,  is  hardly  the  place  for  repentance  and 
amendment.  Nor  can  a  place  of  torment  be  the  school  of 
discipline,  where  newness  of  life,  and  the  drawing  back  into 
God's  ways  shall  be  perfected.  St.  Augustine  shows  that 
everlasting  punishment  is  founded  on  justice,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  will  averse  from  God,  so  containing  in  itself  a  perpetuity 
of  guilt,  necessarily,  and  always  putting  forth  fresh  acts  of 
sin,  "  quia  oeternam  voluit  habere  peccati  •perfruitionem, 
ceternam  vindictce  inveniat  severitatem."  How,  if  the  will  to 
commit  sin  does  not  become  extinct,  can  the  penalty  of  sin 
cease  ?  The  will,  after  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  can 
go  through  no  essential  change  ;  the  bias  is  fixed  j  the  period 
of  probation  is  passed. 

11.  Some  tell  us  that  this  eternal  punishment  is  out  of 
proportion  to  man's  actual  guilt ;  but  does  not  God,  who  is 
unerring  in  wisdom  and  boundless  in  goodness,  as  well  as 
inflexible  in  justice,  fully  understand  the  matter  ?  Certainly. 
He  is  the  only  wise  God  ;  His  understanding  is  infinite ;  He 
knows  precisely  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  how  to  proportion 
the  punishment  to  the  offence.  But "  God  is  love,"  says  John, 
and  he  has  given  us  the  grand  unexampled  display  of  his 
love  for  man  by  sending  his  only  begotten  and  well-beloved 
Son  to  die  for  our  sinful  race. — 2  Pet  iii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  23-33  ;  xxxiii.  11.  To  call  in  question,  then,  the 
equity  of  everlasting  punishment  is  to  arraign  God  at  the 
bar  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  to  make  man  wiser  and 
better  than  God.  It  is  to  set  up  the  creatures'  feelings 
in  opposition  to  those  eternal  principles  of  right  by  which 
the  great  Creator  administers  his  moral  government.  To 
act  thus  is  a  sin  of  fearful  magnitude.  God  is  infinitely  wise, 
and  knows  what  sin  deserves  ;  and  being  infinitely  good,  and 
having  no  disposition  to  make  the  penalty  too  severe,  it 
follows  from  the  inherent  and  eternal  necessities  of  his  nature 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  must  be  just.  "  If  we 
saw  the  proportion  between  the  evil  of  sin  and  eternal 
punishment  j  if  we  saw  something  in  wicked  men  that  should 
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appear  as  hateful  to  us  as  eternal  misery  appears  dreadful, 
something  that  should  as  much  stir  up  indignation  and  de- 
testation as  eternal  misery  does  terror,  all  objection  against 
this  doctrine  would  vanish  at  once." — Jonathan  Edwards. 
Some  demur  that  men  should  be  everlastingly  punished 
for  sins  committed  in  this  brief  state  of  existence.  "  Therd 
is  no  proportion,"  says  the  objector,  "  between  the  time 
occupied  in  the  commission  of  sin,  and  the  duration  of  the 
punishment."  We  give  the  following  able  reply  to  this 
objection  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.     He  says  : — 

I  undertake  to  prove  that  society  does  in  this  matter  precisely  what  it 
condemns  in  the  government  of  Almighty  God.  If  God  punishes  the 
finally  impenitent  for  ever,  man  does  the  same  thing,  and  does  it 
necessarily ;  necessarily,  because  of  the  demands  of  the  moral  universe 
without ;  as  well  as  the  exactions  of  the  moral  principle  within. 

It  is  objected  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  time  and  eternity, 
and  consequently  that  to  punish  man  eternally  for  doing  wrong  in  his 
short  lifetime  is  inequitable.  While  it  is  not  denied  that  punishment 
is  due,  it  is  contended  that  there  should  be  some  proportion  between 
the  crime  and  the  penalty. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  let  us  read  the  law  of  proportion  in  the 
light  of  human  procedure.  If  I  understand  it  properly,  it  amounts  to 
this — that  a  day's  crime  should  be  met  by  a  day's  punishment;  that 
the  man  who  does  wrong  on  Monday  should  be  punished  on  Tuesday, 
and  restored  to  confidence  and  friendship  on  Wednesday.  "  Not  exactly 
that,"  the  objector  replies ;  "  but,"  he  continues,  "  say  that  a  day's 
crime  should  be  met  by  a  month's  punishment,  or  a  year's  "  Indeed  ! 
What  is  the  proportion  between  one  day  and  a  month,  or  one  day  and 
a  year  P  Does  nothing  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  crime?  For 
example,  a  man  picks  a  pocket :  would  the  objector  say  that  a  month's 
imprisonment  would  be  enough  ?  Another  takes  away  a  life  :  would 
the  objector  say  that  a  year's  punishment  would  suffice  ?  But  why 
should  the  one  be  punished  a  month  and  the  other  a  year  ?  It  is  urged 
that  the  nature  of  the  crime  determines  that.  Indeed  !  After  all,  then, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  time,  but  a  question  of  turpitude.  In  reality  it 
would  appear  that  the  time  in  which  a  crime  is  committed  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  punishment.  Nor  should  it  have  anything. 
Imagine  a  criminal  pleading  that,  as  he  took  away  a  fellow-creature's 
life  in  a  moment,  he  should  be  punished  according  to  the  time  he 
occupied  in  the  awful  deed  !  Why,  it  requires  less  time  to  destroy  a 
life  than  to  break  a  house  ;  but  on  the  principle  of  proportion  (which 
proceed  entirely  on  the  question  of  time,)  the  burglar  should  undergo 
longer  punishment  than  the  murderer !  What  would  be  the  right  pro- 
portion of  time  between  breaking  a  house  and  the  length  of  punish- 
ment ?  I  shall  show  presently  that  society  knows  nothing  about  such 
proportion — ignores  it  entirely — and  wouid  be  speedily  disorganised 
if  it  proceeded  upon  any  such  principle  in  the  case  of  an  impenitent 
felon. 
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Those  who  insist  upon  proportion,  answer  this  inquiry:  Thirty 
years  ago  a  man  forged  your  name  for  a  thousand  guineas  ;  he  did  it 
in  an  hour ;  a  few  dashes  of  a  practised  pen  and  the  deed  was  done  ! 
That  man  never  owned  the  act,  never  uttered  a  penitential  word,  was 
sent  to  prison  for  ten  years,  and  now  he  is  in  society ;  have  you  forgiven 
him  ?  have  you  restored  him  to  your  confidence  ?  have  you  invited  him 
to  the  society  of  your  children  ?  is  he  once  more  at  your  desk  ?  You 
answer,  No  ;  but  what  becomes  of  your  own  argument  founded  on 
proportion  ?  Remember  the  man  was  confined  ten  years  for  a  deed 
done  in  an  hour !  Was  not  that  enough  ?  Think  of  an  hour 
multiplying  itself  into  ten  years,  and  say  whether  you  can  reasonably 
demand  more.  But  you  say  the  man  is  impenitent ;  precisely  so,  and 
that  is  the  very  basis  on  which  the  Divine  adjudication  proceeds ! 
You  say  that  if  the  man  had  truly  repented  of  his  sin,  and  had  brought 
evidences  of  his  sincerity,  you  would  have  forgiven  him ;  be  it  so ; 
this  is  the  Gospel  itself,  the  very  thing  which  your  misjudged  Creator 
does ;  for  "  if  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins."  The  sum  of  my  answer  is  this,  If  a  man  continue  to  be 
impenitent  respecting  any  crime,  he  is  as  guilty  of  that  crime  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life  as  he  was  in  the  very  hour  of  its  accomplishment. 
Time  has  no  influence  upon  his  guilt.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  the 
heart  and  life.  And  so  long  as  he  is  impenitent  he  ought  to  be  marked 
and  avoided.  Society  does  this  ;  society  punishes  (more  or  less  lightly, 
more  or  less  directly)  all  impenitent  offenders  against  its  laws,  and 
punishes  them  throughout  their  whole  lifetime,  which  is  as  much  of 
eternity  ae  its  retributive  influence  can  encompass. 

Look  at  this  question  of  proportion  in  another  light.  A  man  who 
hasinaintained  a  good  reputation  for  half  a  century  as  a  pare,  upright, 
noble  man ;  who  has  figured  on  countless  subscription-lists  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  poor ;  whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  benevolence  ; — 
has  been  detected  in  the  commission  of  a  crime.  That  crime  was 
being  -attempted  secretly.  The  perpetrator  little  imagined  that  any 
eye  was  upon  him.  The  fact  is  published,  and  how  does  society  treat 
the  tower  which  the  man  was  fifty  years  in  building  ?  How  ?  Why, 
society  throws  it  down,  and  forgets  half  a  century  of  goodness  in  one 
day's  discovered  villainy  !  Where  is  the  law  of  proportion  in  this 
case  ?  Why  not  take  off  one  day  from  the  fifty  years'  reputation,  and 
regard  the  crime  as  but  a  spot  on  the  sun  of  a  brilliant  life  ?  By  so 
doing  society  would  be  rendered  insecure,  all  guarantees  of  morality 
would  be  loosened,  and  character  would  be  shaken  at  its  foundations. 

This  argument  of  proportion  is  utterly  fallacious.  No  crime  is  self- 
contained.  All  actions  have  influence.  What  is  -done  in  an  hour 
may  affect  men  through  all  generations.  Long  after  the  pebble  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  the  circles  multiply  and  expand  on  the  surface. 

A  second  objection  will  help  us  still  farther  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  founded  upon  proportion.  It  is  argued  that  as  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment,  so  the  sinner  is  sufficiently 
punished  while  upon  earth,  and  need  not  have  hell  superadded.  I 
answer — if  there  is  anything  in  this  argument,  it  holds  equally  true 
of  heaven,  and  therefore,  as  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  man  is  sufficiently 
honoured  here,  and  need  not  be  called  into  heavenly  felicity.    By 
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parity  of  reasoning,  this  latter  position  is  impregnable.  I  shall  not, 
however,  rest  the  argument  on  this  obviously  true  position,  but  shall 
maintain  that  punishment  is  not  regenerative.  The  whole  issue  may  be 
staked  upon  that  declaration.  The  objector  makes  his  fatal  mistake 
in  imagining  that  punishment  may  regenerate  the  criminal.  Many 
religious  persons,  too,  err  on  this  point.  Hell  itself,  if  it  were  allowed 
to  be  intermediate  and  not  final,  could  not  convert  man  to  Christianity  ! 
It  might  terrify  men — impose  terrible  restraints  upon  them ;  but  as 
to  changing  the  heart  and  bringing  rebellion  to  its  knees,  it  might  be 
as  powerless  as  a  passing  storm. 

Take  an  instance  :  a  felon  has  undergone  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
yet  he  may  leave  the  prison  as  great  a  felon  as  he  entered  it.  The 
mere  fact  of  his  having  been  in  gaol  for  six  months  does  not  make  him 
an  honest  man  The  law  could  touch  only  his  body,  his  heart  all  the 
while  might  be  plotting  further  schemes  of  crime.  Punishment  in  itself 
is  not  a  regenerator.  Nor  does  the  objector  himself  think  so.  Would 
the  objector  admit  such  a  felon  into  his  house,  or  wish  him  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  sons  ?  Does  not  the  objector  himself  feel  unsafe  in 
the  very  presence  of  such  a  man  ?  At  this  moment  in  one  pocket  you 
have  money  and  in  another  a  gold  watch  :  now  hear  me, — the  person 
who  is  sitting  next  to  you  is  a  ticket-of-leave  man  !  You  start !  Be  calm,  I 
pray  you !  Remember  your  own  smooth-faced  and  amiable  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  vice  is  its  own  punishment,  and  therefore  the  man 
has  been  tormented,  and  remember  that  you  insist  on  proportion,  and 
that  this  man  has  been  in  the  colony  and  has  earned  a  fair  reputation 
there  !  Still,  one  hand  is  on  the  money,  and  another  on  the  watch. 
Why,  if  punishment  necessarily  regenerates  the  heart,  the  man  is  as 
good  as  you  are,  and  as  much  to  be  trusted.  Invite  him  home  !  Hold 
friendly  intercourse  with  him  upon  colonial  life  !  Don't  punish  the 
man  for  ever ;  where  is  the  proportion  between  a  day's  crime  and  life- 
long infamy  ?  Where  ?  The  objector  denies  the  very  creed  he  advocates ! 
He  would  have  God's  infinite  holiness  do  what  his  now  faded  morality 
cannot  do  !  He  would  have  the  Sun  overlook  defects  which  his  own 
rushlight  brings  into  startling  prominence !  He  would  have  a  King 
embrace  a  filth  from  which  a  pauper  would  recoil.  Remember  that  the 
question  is  one  which  appeals  to  your  moral  sense,  not  to  your  philosophy , 
not  to  you  benevolence,  but  to  your  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  if 
you,  whose  moral  faculty  has  been  blunted  and  perverted,  turn  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  fraternising  with  an  impenitent  convict,  how 
can  Ho,  whose  purity  is  infinite  and  unchangeable,  look  with  benignity 
on  a  man  whose  heart  is  full  of  uncleanness,  whose  lip  is  burning  with 
blasphemy,  and  in  whose  hand  is  the  rebel's  weapon  ?  "  Yetsaiththo 
house  of  Israel,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal !" 

The  objector  fails  to  see  that  the  argument  which  he  founds  upon 
vice  being  its  own  punishment  is  practicably  denied  in  all  the  penal 
arrangements  of  society.  If  vice  is  its  own  punishmont,  why  should 
the  thief  be  imprisoned  or  the  murderor  executed  ?  Why  not  leave 
each  to  the  tormenting  remorse  of  his  own  reflections  ?  Why  add 
the  punishment  of  the  treadmill  to  the  scorpion-thong  of  conscience  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  vice  is  its  own  punishment  only  to  a  very  partial 
degree.     By  repetition  of  crime  the  conscience  is  hardened.     The 
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young  thief  trembles  <as  he  touches  the  lock  at  midnight,  but  the 
veteran  burglar  is  as  steady  in  the  darkness  as  at  noon-day.  The 
sinner,  therefore,  has  merely  to  repeat  his  crimes  in  order  to  escape 
their  punishment ;  for  he  who  now  blushes  in  anger  may  one  day  be 
calm  in  murder! 

A  third  objection  alleges  that  Almighty  God  should  issue  a  uni- 
versal amnesty ;  should  throw  open  every  prison  door  in  the  universe  ; 
should  say  to  devils,  "  You  are  forgiven,'"  and  to  lost  men,  "  Receive 
your  liberty."  This  would  be  pronounced  kind,  benevolent,  magnani- 
mous !  This,  it  is  suggested,  would  be  worthy  of  God.  Think  of 
it !  Every  devil  liberated ;  every  lost  soul  at  liberty  ;  the  son  of  per- 
dition mingling  with  the  sons  of  God  !  Such  is  the  picture,  and  it  is 
more  pictorial  than  philosophical.  To  the  objection  a  twofold  answer 
may  be  returned  : — 

1.  An  amnesty  could  not  worlc  any  moral  change.  This  is  the  for- 
gotten point,  or  the  point  misunderstood  Suppose  the  monarch  were 
to  issue  a  universal  amnesty,  and  that  to-morrow  every  convict  were 
unchained,  every  thief  once  more  on  the  highway,  every  murderer 
again  at  large,  every  incendiary  free  ;  what  then  ?  "Would  the  con- 
vict, the  thief,  the  murderer,  the  incendiary,  be  good  members  of 
society  ?  "Would  they  throw  off  their  nature  in  throwing  off  their 
prison  garments?  No,  truly.  The  amnesty,  instead  of  being  a 
blessing,  would  be  a  curse  ;  liberty  would  be  turned  into  licentious- 
ness ;  and  virtue  would  be  thrown  down  in  the  streets.  If  the  insane 
idea  of  a  universal  amnesty  were  suggested,  all  virtuous  England 
would  protest  against  it ;  fathers  and  mothers  would  pray  that  the 
day  of  its  fulfilment  might  never  dawn  ;  such  an  amnesty  would  be 
like  Qe  lifting  up  of  flood-gates  that  waters  of  destruction  might 
overflow  the  land. 

"What,  then,  would  God's  amnesty  do  ?  Would  a  demon  be  less  a 
demon  on  one  side  of  a  prison  door  than  on  the  other  ?  Does  the  door 
make  the  demon  ? 

2.  This  leads  me  to  repeat  that  forgiveness  requires  the  consent  of 
two  parties  An  enemy  cannot  be  turned  into  a  friend  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  man  himself.  It  seems  easy  to  say,  "  I  forgive 
you,"  but  what  does  forgiveness  amount  to  if  the  party  addressed 
should  be  impenitent  and  obdurate ?  You  may  say,  "I  shall  not  do 
you  any  injury ;  I  shall  let  you  alone ;  "  all  that  can  be  done  is  merely 
negative.  Do  you  urge  that  Almighty  God  should  do  this  ?  Be  it 
so;  to  be  let  alone  by  God  is  to  be  orphaned  ;  to  be  outside  heaven  is 
to  be  in  hell ;  not  to  be  within  the  brightness  of  his  smile  is  to  be 
quaking  under  the  outer  darkness  of  his  frown  ! 

Few  things  are  more  flippantly  spoken  about  than  forgiveness.  It 
is  thought  that  forgiveness  is  independent  of  repentance.  You  may 
pardon  an  offence  against  yourself,  but  you  cannot  pardon  an  offence 
against  righteousness.  You  may  rise  superior  to  the  merely  personal 
consideration,  but  if  you  trifle  with  demands  of  morality,  your  very 
forgiveness  is  a  sin,  and  your  magnanimity  is  a  fraud. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  even  God  Himself  cannot  forgive  a 
sinner  apart  from  the  sinner's  own  will.  Is  it  anything  merely 
personal  that  Almighty  God  denounces  ?    Can  the  Binner  do  God  any 
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harm  ?  Can  the  mightiest  chief  in  all  the  armies  of  hell  pluck  one 
star  from  the  sky,  or  keep  back  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  dry  up  the 
springs  of  water,  or  forbid  the  seasons  to  visit  the  earth,  or  reverse 
the  succession  of  day  and  night  ?  Is  God  alarmed  for  his  physical 
government  ?  He  ?  Why,  He  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  He  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing  !  He  ?  Why,  He  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers  before  Him !  By  the  glance 
of  His  eye  He  could  wither  the  universe ;  by  a  word  He  could  remand 
all  beings  into  non- entity.  Understand,  then,  that  they  are  not 
offences  against  power  which  He  remembers  and  punishes,  but  of- 
fences against  holiness.  He  has  to  maintain  the  public  virtue  of  the 
universe.  He>can  smile  at  the  hand  which  smites  his  throne,  but  not 
at  the  heart  which  rejects  his  law.  That  is  a  poor  and  mean  idea  of 
forgiveness  which  takes  note  of  the  personal  element  alone  ;  and  that 
only  is  the  true  idea  which  goes  back  to  great  principles,  and  forgets 
the  personal  and  perishing  in  the  spiritual  and  everlasting. 

For  example :  a  child  disobeys  his  parent  by  breaking  open  a  door 
and  intruding  into  a  forbidden  room.  Is  it  the  injury  against  the  door 
which  the  parent  feels  so  deeply,  or  the  disobedience  against  his  will  ? 
Does  he  dwell  on  the  physical  injury  or  on  the  moral  offence  ?  Were 
it  merely  a  question  of  the  door,  the  matter  would  be  forgotten  in  a 
moment,  or  referred  to  with  a  smile ;  but  as  an  infraction  of  parental 
authority,  it  wounds  the  heart  and  assails  the  foundations  of  domestic 
government.  Even  so,  with  infinite  exaltation  of  meaning,  is  it  with 
God.  He  looks  at  the  motive.  He  judges  only  by  the  spirit.  So  that 
while  He  could  despise  the  mightiest  physical  rebellion  which  Lucifer 
could  lead,  He  could  weep  over  a  child's  first  lie,  a  heart's  first  sin  ! 

The  judgment  of  the  sentence  of  eternal  punishment  is  most  clearly 
apprehended  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  atonement.  Hell 
seems  to  me  most  just  and  necessary  when  I  view  the  universe  from 
the  Saviour's  Cross.  In  proportion  as  the  heart  realises  the  mystery 
of  redeeming  love  does  it  rise  in  Godlike  indignation  against  all  sin. 
Did  my  Saviour  suffer  all  this  ?  Did  He  leave  the  glories  of  the 
celestial  state,  and  sojourn  as  a  man  upon  the  earth  for  man's  sake  P 
Did  He  become  poorer  than  the  wandering  bird  and  thehunted  fox  that 
He  might  make  man  rich  ?  Did  He  die  that  we  might  live  P  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  darkening  eky  ?  What  of  those  opening  graves? 
What  of  that  bursting  rock  ?  Why  that  look  of  anguish  past  all 
utterance  P  Why  that  cry  deeper  than  the  wail  of  orphans  or  the 
shriek  of  those  who  have  no  helper  P  All  this  for  man's  sin  !  All 
this  that  man  might  be  saved  !  What  then  shall  be  done  with  those 
who  revile  that  cross,  who  count  that  blood  unworthy,  who  care  not 
for  that  wounded  side,  who  deafen  themselves  against  that  rending 
cry?  What?  They  "  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment." 
Is  it  not  right  ?  They  "  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment !" 
Does  not  conscience  answer  Amen  !  They  have  slighted  all  that  God 
Himself  could  do  for  them ;  they  have  broken  down  the  guardian 
wall  of  His  love  ;  they  have  leaped  over  the  barriers  which  he  erected 
for  their  safety  ;  and  to  what  have  they  leaped  ?    To  what  1 

The  Eev.  W.  B.  Pope,  in  his  "  Fernley  Lecture,"  says  : — 
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The  dead  who  have  ki  all  ages  sinned  against  revelation,  inward 
and  outward — who  have  rehelled  against  the  G-ospel,  however  preached 
— are  under  the  power  and  keeping  of  the  rejected  Eedeemer.  They 
occupy  one  fearful  province  of  his  dominion,  where  they  are  kept 
against  the  determinate  judgment  of  a  coming  day.  That  province  is 
one  vast  prison-house,  where  liberty  has  ceased  for  ever,  and  the 
torment  of  repression  and  fear  abides.  He  is  their  Lord ;  but  his 
presence  is  not  seen ;  only  his  restraining  hand  is  felt.  He  is  their 
Lord  and  nothing  more.  His  mercy  no  longer  rejoiceth  against 
judgment ;  his  government  no  longer  invites  to  repentance,  no  longer 
prescribes  duty,  no  longer  offers  peace.  It  is  a  government  where 
only  the  execution  of  penalties  remains.  He  is  only  their  Lord  :  no 
prophet,  save  to  re-utter  in  their  consciences  unceasingly  the  despised 
burdens  of  his  days  of  forbearance;  no  priest,  save  to  avenge  his 
slighted  atonement  and  pronounce  his  woes  instead  of  benediction. 
A  King  indeed  He  is,  but  a  king  in  sore  displeasure,  with  only  a 
crown  of  thorns,  whose  face  they  will  never  see  till  they  behold  it 
once  in  wrath  and  go  out  from  its  presence  for  ever.  For  that  time 
they  wait  with  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion :  and  their  state  is  not  hell,  only  because  their  bodies  have  not 
risen,  and  its  sorrow  is  not  yet  made  perfect. 

Is  Hell-eire  Material  ? — One  of  our  most  popular 
religious  newspapers  recently  stated,  "  While  it  is  most  true 
that  Christ  illustrated,  by  a  variety  of  imagery,  the  terrible 
majesty  of  moral  law,  and  the  awfulness  and  stability  of 
God's  judgment  as  contrasted  with  man's,  it  is  an  error 
utterry  rejected  and  swept  away  by  an  intelligent  exegesis 
of  the  Gospels,  that  he  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  a  phy- 
sical fire."  Abler  writers  than  the  author  of  this  article 
have  believed  in  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the  lost  suffer- 
ing from  material  fire.  Take  the  following  : — "  The  sym- 
bols employed  are  designed  to  adumbrate  the  intensity  of 
punishment,  for,  as  fire  imparts  excruciating  pain  to  the 
human  frame,  so  is  it  metaphorically  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  shadow  forth  more  dreadful  sufferings.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  be  disproved  that  there  is  not  a  literal  fire.  May 
not  the  wicked,  like  the  bush  on  mount  Horeb,  which, 
though  burning,  was  not  consumed,  by  a  supernatural  pro- 
vision, be  made  to  exist  in  fire  for  ever  ?  The  same  mighty 
God  can  establish  sinners  for  correction,  who  once  pre- 
served his  servants  in  the  flame  of  a  fiery  furnace.  Such 
notions  as  these  are  more  easily  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed 
than  disproved." — The  late  Rev.  R.  Bell.  "  They  shall  burn 
eternally  without  dying." — Jeremy  Taylor.  "  The  bodies  of 
the  wicked  shall  burn,  and  never  be  consumed.     The  bodies 
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of  the  wicked  shall  be  changed  to  fit  them  for  eternal  tor- 
ment without  corruption." — Jonathan  Edwards.  "  Burning 
continually,  yet  unconsumed." — Pollok.  "  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  animal  texture,  the  muscular  fibre, 
the  nerve,  and  the  vessels,  are  presently  dissolved  or  con- 
sumed by  the  action  of  fire,  and  so  the  animal  anguish 
quickly  reaches  its  end ;  yet  that  we  assume  far  too  much  if 
we  conclude  that  the  sensitive  faculty  of  the  mind  is  itself 
liable  to  any  such  dissolution.  Fire  reduces  to  vapour  or 
to  ashes  that  which  by  its  nature  may  exist  indifferently  in 
a  solid  and  organized,  or  in  a  gaseous  or  a  pulverised  form. 
But  is  the  mind  susceptible  of  evaporation,  or  can  it  be  re- 
duced to  powder  ?  We  suppose  not,  and  therefore  believe 
it  might  sustain,  undestroyed  and  undamaged,  the  utmost 
intensity  of  heat ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  every  species  of 
corporeity  must  give  way,  and  be  dissipated  by  this  ele- 
ment,"— Isaac  Taylor, 

Opinions  of  Eminent  Divines  on  the  Subject  of 
Etebnal  Punishment. 

The  advocates  of  the  annihilation  and  restoration  theories 
proclaim  their  views  with  a  shocking  levity.  They  speak  of 
it  as  confidently  as  if  they  had  had  personally  a  direct  com- 
munication from  heaven,  not  only  with  regard  to  its  being 
an  essential  part  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  as  if  they 
had  been  specially  commanded  by  God  to  go  forth  and  preach 
it  to  all  the  world.  This  is  all  the  more  startling  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  have  been 
compelled,  not  only  to  believe  in  the  endless  duration  of 
the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  but  also  to 
teach  it  from  the  weight  of  biblical  evidence.  We  give  the 
following  : — 

(a)  The  Jewish  Talmud, — The  Talmud,  which  is  regarded 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Jews  as  a  kind  of  sacred  Scriptures, 
says,  "  All  Israel  has  a  share  in  the  world  to  come,  and  the 
righteous  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  also  a  share  in 
the  world  to  come.  But  these  are  they  who  have  no  part  in 
the  world  to  come,  but  are  cut  off  and  perish,  and  are  con- 
demned, on  account  of  their  wickedness  and  sin,  for  ever,  even 
for  ever  and  ever — the  heretics  and  the  epicureans,  and  the 
deniers  of  the  law.     And  there  are  three  classes  of  the  de- 
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niers  of  the  Law,  namely,  he  who  says  that  the  Law  is  not 
from  God,  yea,  even  one  verse  or  one  word,  or  who  says  that 
Moses  gave  it  on  his  own  authority.  That  man  is  a  denier 
of  the  Law.  And  so  is  he  who  denies  its  interpretations 
(this  is,  the  oral  law),  and  rejects  the  Haggadah,  as  Zadok 
and  Baithos  ;  and  he  who  savs  that  God  has  substituted  one 
precept  instead  of  another,  and  that  the  Law  has  become 
obsolete,  although  it  was  given  by  God — such  as  Christians 
and  Mahommedans.  Each  of  these  three  classes  is  a  denier 
of  the  Law. 

(b.)  Josephus.— Writing  of  the  Pharisees,  Josephus  says, 
"  that  every  soul  is  immortal,  but  that  the  soul  of  a  good 
man  passes  into  another  body,  while  the  souls  of  bad  men 
are  doomed  to  everlasting  punishment."  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  Talmud  and  Josephus  are  concerned,  the  non- 
immortality  of  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins  has 
not  the  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact.  Both  the  one 
authority  and  the  other  are  decisive  in  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  Jews,  when  the  Talmud  was  written,  and  when 
Josephus  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  were  firm 
believers  in  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the 
unending  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  and  de- 
molishes the  theory,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of 
late,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  immortality  of 
any  soul,  unless  and  until  that  soul  savingly  believes  in 
Christ. 

(c. )  Testimonies  of  Eminent  Divines. — Whilst  therefore  we 
are  upon  earth  let  us  repent.  For  we  are  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  artificers.  For  as  the  potter,  if  he  make 
a  vessel  and  find  it  awry  or  broken  in  his  hands,  may  again 
fasten  it  anew ;  but  if,  before  hand,  he  hath  thrown  it  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  there  is  no  more  help  for  it,  he  cannot 
make  it  better ;  so  also  we,  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world, 
may  repent  from  the  whole  heart  of  the  evils  we  have  done 
in  the  flesh,  that  we  may  be  saved  of  the  Lord,  whilst  we 
have  time  for  repentance.  For  after  we  have  left  this  world 
we  can  no  longer  confess  or  repent. — Vlement.  "  The  souls 
of  the  wicked,  subsisting  even  after  death,  feel  punishment, 
but  the  souls  of  good  men  live  happily,  free  from  punish- 
ment.— Justyn  Martyr.  St.  Polycarp  spake  to  the  pro- 
Consul  who  condemned  him  thus  :  "  Thou  threatenest  me 
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with  fire  which  burns  for  an  hour,  and  so  is  extinguished, 
but  knowest  not  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment,  and  of 
that  eternal  punishment  which  is  reserved  for  the  ungodly." 
"  The  wicked  shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire,  re- 
ceiving, from  the  very  nature  of  that  fire  being  as  it  were 
divine,  the  supply  of  their  own  incorruption." — Tertullian. 
"  Elee  the  eternal  prison,  the  ceaseless  flame,  the  everlast- 
ing penalty." — Cyprian.  **■  Hear  what  is  the  declaration  of 
the  prophet  (he  might  have  said  of  the  prophet,  Jesus 
Christ)— their  worm  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not 
be  quenched;  these  are  the  worms  which  avarice  and  other 
sins  breed." — Origen.  "  Calm  and  cool  reason  leads  us  to 
these  plain  and  sober  considerations..  First,  that  the  balance 
of  Scripture  teaching  would  seem  to  be  clearly  in  favour  of 
the  darker  fire.  Secondly,  that  the  mysterious  law  known 
by  the  general  name  of  the  Enhancement  of  Sin  in  the 
individual,  and  so  powerfully  sketched  out  by  Muller  and 
others,  points  the  same  way.  Thirdly,  that  since  hope  on 
this  subject  is  speculative  and  fear  practical,  it  is  the  com- 
monest prudence  to  have  regard  to  the  reasons  of  fear  in 
our  life  and  conversation.  Fourthly,  that  if  man,  in  his 
period  of  probation,  fain  those  powers  of  evil  against  whom 
he  was  presumably  called  into  being  to  contend,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  will  share  their  doom." — 
Bishop  Ellicott.  "  Some  have  ventured  to  conjecture,  and 
afterwards  confidently  to  teach,  that  the  condemnation  of 
the  wicked  in  the  next  world  will  not  be  final,  which,  they 
contend,  is  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God  ;  and 
that  all  will  at  length  be  brought  to  immortal  happiness. 
Now,  whether  this  their  doctrine  be  true  or  not,  I  scruple 
not  to  say,  it  is  highly  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  assert  it, 
since  it  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  Scripture ;  and,  therefore, 
even  if  their  opinion  be  right,  they  cannot  possibly  know  it 
is  right.  The  expressions  used  in  speaking  of  the  rewards 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  punishment  of  the  disobedient  are 
the  very  same,  denoting  that  they  have  no  end,  as  for  ex- 
ample (Matt.  xxv.  46)  :  '  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment.'  Have  we  any  warrant  in  Scripture  for 
saying  that  the  same  word  is  to  be  interpreted  literally 
in  one  part  of  the  sentence,  and  in  the  other  figura- 
tively ?" — Archbishop    Whately.     "  I    do    fully   and   freely 
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assert  unto  this,  as  unto  a  most  necessary  and  infallible 
truth,  that  the  unjust,  after  their  resurrection  and  con- 
demnation, shall  be  tormented  for  their  sins  in  hell,  and 
shall  so  be  continued  in  torment  for  ever,  so  as  neither 
the  justice  of  God  shall  ever  cease  to  inflict  them,  nor 
the  persons  of  the  wicked  cease  to  subsist  and  suffer 
them." — Bishop  Pearson.  •'  It  has  been  formerly  asserted 
by  Origen,  and  of  late  by  some  American  divines,  who  have 
at  this  day  some  abettors  in  England,  chiefly  among  the 
Socinians,  that  the  misery  of  the  wicked  will  not  be  everlast- 
ing. This  opinion  for  many  ages  was  deemed  heretical. — 
Dr.  E.  Williams.  "  Some  distinguished  men  have  the 
strongest  inclination  to  the  negative  side,  yet  are  evidently 
afraid  to  adopt  it  decidedly ;  deterred  by  the  suspicion  that 
the  old  doctrine  may  prove  the  true  one,  and  by  the  dread 
of  bad  consequences  to  morality  from  the  diffusion  of  the 
newer  schemes.  .  .  .  Plainly,  they  feel  the  insuperable 
strength  of  the  direct  Scriptural  evidence ;  and,  therefore, 
they  venture  only  to  express  hopes  and  probabilities — 
children  of  wishes !  This  great,  awful,  most  clearly  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  should  be  plainly  preached ;  yet  with  the 
deepest  solemnity,  compassion,  and  constant  recollection  of 
our  own  deserts." — Dr.  Pye  Smith.  "  If  it  be  a  revealed 
doctrine  that  there  is  final  deliverance  for  all,  then  revelation 
proposes  this  for  our  belief.  It  ought  to  be  held  and  avowed. 
It  is  no  mean  portion  of  the  creed  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
influence  cannot  be  indifferent.  Its  place  in  the  mind  of 
him  who  adheres  to  it  must  be  broad  and  commanding. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  be  convinced,  upon  rigid  and  solemn 
inquiry,  that  future  punishment  is  properly  eternal,  let  us 
not  shrink  from  its  most  direct  avowal.  Can  we  hold  back  ? 
May  we  forbear  ?  May  we  qualify  it  ?  Must  not  the  con- 
viction be  as  fire  shut  up  in  our  bones  ?  What  are  all  the 
provoking  epithets  applied  to  us  in  a  faithful  averment  of 
the  truth,  in  its  manifestation,  compared  with  the  cruelty 
which  would  really  and  indelibly  attach  to  us,  if  we  evaded 
it  by  artifice,  extenuated  it  by  flattery,  blinked  it  by  neglect, 
and  compromised  it  by  silence  ?  What  would  be  our  blood- 
guiltiness,  if,  believing  it,  we  did  not  speak  ?  Shall  we 
«  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  that  he  should  not  re- 
turn from  his  wicked  way,  by  promising  him  life  ?'   And  trac- 
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ing  the  suffrage  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  upon  the  doctrine  of 
future  punishment,  the  Doctor  says,  "  No  testimony  can  be 
more  generally  agreed.     We  shall  find  that  every  departure 
from  it  has  been  accounted  a  gross  and   dangerous   error." 
And  again,  "  The  great  Nonconformist  communities  of  this 
country,  Congregrational  and  Methodistic,  have  in  no  way 
swerved  from  their  original  confessions.     There  has   been 
much  reflection  upon  this   question  of  late  ;  this  has  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  the  age,  and  from  contact  with  the  theology 
of  other  lands ;  but  everything  shows  that  the  inquiry  has  led 
to  settled  and  solemn  conclusions  upon  it.     No  man  could 
retain  his  station  as  an  Independent  minister  for  an  hour 
after  avowing  its  disbelief,  even  should  he  dishonestly  keep 
possession  of  the  pulpit.     The  Connexional  bodies  might  be 
more  formal  in  the  exclusion  of  such  as  impugned  it  than 
our  discipline  admits ;  but  it  would  not  be  more  decisive. 
Happily  we  have  no  ban  ;  we  do  not  anathematise ;  but  we 
do  own  and  practise  the  duty, — *  From  such  withdraw  your- 
selves.' " — Richard   Winter  Hamilton,  D.D.     "  If  the  dread 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  held  to  be  a  question  of 
uncertain  evidence  and  minor  importance,  I  must  take  alarm. 
Is  not  the  doubt  founded  on  the  vitiating  principle,  subvert- 
ing the  authority  of  Scripture  ?     Does  it  not  utterly  remove 
the  force  of  many  a  warning  of  Scripture,  and   of  many  a 
motive  by  which  human  nature  should  be  acted  upon  ?     And 
the  evil  of  sin,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Divine  atone- 
ment, and  the  great  doctrine  of  a  Divine  incarnation — do  they 
not  all  receive  a  blow  ?  And  should  such  a  renovated  theology 
be    introduced,    where    would    be   the    prosperity    of    our 
churches?     What  then  would  be  our  evangelism?     Must 
Germany  be  our  pattern  ?    Must  learned  criticism  effect  that 
for  the   orthodoxy  of  our  churches  which  mere  worldliness 
effected  for  our  English  Presby terianism  ?  Are  our  preachers 
to  be  heard  warning  people  to  moderate  their  notion  of  the 
evil  of  sin  ;  of  the  fearfulness  of  God's  curse  ;  of  the  need 
of  atonement,  of  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  influence  ?" — 
Rev.  J.  Ely. 

Pearson,  Butler,  Owen,  Goodwin,  Baxter,  Howe,  Brooks, 
Calvin,  Wesley,  Whitfield,  Chalmers,  Guthrie,  Spurgeon, 
are  but  a  few  names  selected  out  of  the  thousands  who  have 
firmly  believed  and  faithfully  preached  from  their  pulpits  and 
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taught  from  the  press,  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ments in  the  world  to  come. 

Chtjeches  that  believe  in  the  doctehte  or  Everlast- 
ing Punishment. 
"We   have   shown  that  the  Jews  firmly  believed  in  the 
unending  duration    of  future   punishments.     The    Roman 
Catholics  believe  as  thoroughly  that  there  will  be  no  end  to 
the  misery  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins  as  they  do  in  any 
other  portion  of  their  creed.     The  Greek  Church  are  equally 
firm  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments.     The 
Church  of  England  teaches  it  in  the  most  emphatic  and 
explicit  manner  in  her  standards.     So  does  the  Church  of 
Scotland,   and   so   do   all    the   other  various   Presbyterian 
denominations  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere.     The  Congrega- 
tionalists,    too,    the     Baptists,     Methodistic    bodies,    and 
every  other  sect  of  any  importance,  not  only  as  denomina- 
tions, believe  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ments ;  but  every  candidate  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
is  required  to  sign  a  document  avowing  his   belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  everlasting  punishments,  and  pledging  himself 
to  preach  that  doctrine.     And  yet  we  have,  in  opposition  to 
all  this,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  but  little  known  in  the  religious  world 
who  preach  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  Annihilation  with  as 
much  confidence  as  if  they  were  the  greatest  Divines. 


«•» 


FACTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

(J^tPread  of  Future  Punishment—"  In  that  marvellous  book 
entitled"  Critical  Essays  by  a  Country  Parson,"  referring  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  opinion  that  the  fear  of .  punishment  in  a  future 
lite  is  a  motive  of  more  permanent  force  than  that  of  temporal 
judgments,  the  writer  says:  "Upon  this  we  remark  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  were  future  punishments  realised  as  sub- 
stantially as  temporal  evils,  they  ought  to  have,  and  would  have, 
a  much  greater  effect  in  deterring  from  sinful  conduct;  but  the 
df.SJrJ ^1y™thwhich  mra  haveto  contend  is,  the  essential 
impossibility  of  realizing  spiritual  and  unseen  things  in  their  true 
buBc  and  importance-of  feeling  that  a  thing  in  the  Bible  or  in 
worlT™  1S  ^  BBAI<  a        g  aS  Somethi^  ia  &  daylight  material 
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(737  )  Fear  of  Future  Punishment. — It  is  related  of  one  of  the 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  bare-footed  friars  of  past  times,  that,  as  he  was 
proceeding  on  an  errand  from  a  convent  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
he  met  a  company  of  young  rakes,  issuing  forth  from  a  carouse. 
"  Father,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  ironically,  to  the  poor  friar, 
"  what  a  wretched  man  you  are,  if  there  be  not  another  world." 
"  My  son,"  the  monk  quietly  replied, "  You  are  a  far  more  wretched 
man,  if  there  be  one." 

(738.)  Hereafter.) — During  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
army,  a  young  man,  though  strongly  urged  to  join  the  volunteers, 
hesitated,  and  finally  declined.  He  was  able-bodied  and  patriotic. 
He  had  always  been  regarded  as  brave.  The  suggestion  that  per- 
gonal cowardice  might  be  the  ^reason,  called  forth  from  him  this 
frank  confession.  "  No ;  it  is  not  dying  that  troubles  me  ;  I  could 
stand  up  and  be  shot  for  my  country  ;  it  is  the  hereafter." 

(739.)  Hell  mentioned  Fifty-six  times  in  the  Bible. — A  Universa- 
list  rejoices  that  the  word  "hell  occurs  in  the  Bible  only  fifty-six 
times."     This  is  enough  to  induce  any  wise  man  to  keep  out  of  it 
if  possible ;  but  Universalists  think  it  is  easier  to  prove  there  is  no 
hell,  than  to  obey  God.     If  a  lake  frozen  over  had  only  fifty-six 
holes  through  which  a  man  might  go  under  the  ice,  the  Universa- 
list  thinks  that  would  be  a  capital  place  for  skating,  and  would 
advise  all  to  go  on  it  blind.     There  are  only  fifty-six  air  holes,  it  is 
night,  but  there  is  no  danger.     Hell  must  be  a  myth,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned "  only  "  fifty-six  times.     If  it  had  only  been  stated  once 
that  "the  wicked  should  be  turned  in  hell,"  we  would  prefer  to 
keep  out.     The  Universalist  thinks  that  if  God  intended  to  be 
serious  about  deterring  men  from  sin,  he  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned the  future  peril  of  the  sinner  more  than  fifty-six  times. 
Unless  God  commands  more  times  than  that,  the  Universalist  does 
not  think  He  is  in  earnest.     Universalism  is  a  plea  for  impunity, 
for  sin,  an  apology  for  a  course  not  to  be  justified  to  one's  con- 
sciousness.    Hell  may  not  b^  mentioned  more  than  fifty-six  times, 
but  future  punishment  is  mentioned  in  unanswerable  terms,  and 
repeated  every  day  in  every  sinner's  soul. 

(740.)  Christ  Preached  Future  Punishment. — It  is  amazing  that 
this  great  element  of  Christ's  teaching  should  have  failed  to  arrest 
universal  attention,  and  that  in  some  of  those  able  books  on  the 
life  of  Christ  that  have  lately  appeared,  no  notice  should  have  been 
taken  of  it  in  the  enumeration  of  the  great  lessons  of  his  minis- 
try. The  fact  is— and  it  is  a  most  instructive  and  remarkable  one — 
that  in  Chrisfs  own  discourses  there  are  more  references  to  hell 
and  its  punishments  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Bible  put  toge- 
ther. Though  he  came  to  reveal  the  Father,  and  pre-eminently 
to  reveal  his  love  ;  though  the  angels  sung  at  his  birth,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men ; "  though 
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every  utterance  of  his  lips  was  steeped  in  love,  and  all  his  gar- 
ments smelled  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces,  he  nevertheless  spoke  more,  and  more  frequently  of  hell 
than  any  other  inspired  teacher  whatever.  The  only  one  of  the 
apostles  that  in  any  marked  degree  followed  up  this  line  of  teach- 
ing was  that  beloved  disciple  whose  heart  bore  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  Christ's  own ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  rather  symbolical 
pictures  of  retribution  than  direct  lessons  on  hell  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  communicate.  And  is  there  not  something  very 
solemn  and  very  touching  in  the  fact,  that  to  so  large  a  degree 
our  blessed  Lord  reserved  this  awful  line  of  instruction  to  himself  ? 

(741.)  The  Universalist  and  his  servant. — A  servant,  upon  whom 
the  irreligous  conversation  continually  passing  at  his  master's  table 
had  produced  its  natural  effect,  took  an  opportunity  to  rob  him. 
Being  apprehended  and  urged  to  give  a  reason  for  his  misconduct, 
he  said — 

"  Sir,  I  had  heard  you  so  often  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
future  state,  and  that  after  death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue 
nor  punishment  for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery." 

"  Well,  but  had  you  no  fear,"  asked  the  master,  "  of  the  death 
which  the  law  of  your  country  inflicts  upon  the  crime  ?" 

"Sir,"  rejoined  the  servant,  looking  sternly  at  his  master, 
"  what  is  that  to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that  ?  You  had 
removed  my  greatest  terror  ;  why  should  I  fear  the  less  ?" 

(742.)  Universalism  in  a  Nutshell. — "  I  am  a  Universalist,"  said 
G.  K.,  boastingly,  "  and  you  orthodox  are  not  fair  in  saying  that 
our  system  is  inconsistent  with  reason." 

"  I  will  prove  the  irrationality  of  your  system,"  said  his  friend. 
"  You  believe  that  Christ  died  to  save  all  men  P" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  And  you  don't  believe  there  is  a  hell  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  You  don't  believe  there  is  any  punishment  hereafter  P" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  men  are  punished  for  their  sins  in  this  life." 

"  Well,  now  let  us  put  your  '  rational '  system  together.  It 
amounts  to  just  this,  that  Christ  the  Saviour  died  to  save  all  men 
from  nothing  at  all.  Not  from  hell,  because,  according  to  you, 
there  is  none.  Not  from  punishment  in  a  future  state  of  being, 
for  he  receives  his  whole  punishment  in  this  life.  Yours  is  the 
absurd  spectacle  of  ropes  and  life-preservers  thrown,  at  an  immense 
expense,  to  a  man  who  is  on  dry  land  and  in  no  danger  of  being 
drowned." 

(743.)  Dr.  Nettleton  and  the  Universalist  on  Christ  preaching  to 
the  spirits  in  prison. — This  eminent  minister,  who  displayed  re- 
markable   skill   in   stopping  the   mouths  of  gain-say  ers,  being 
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accosted  by  a  Universalist,  who  wished  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  he  replied,  "  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  dispute  with  you  at  present ;  but  I  should  be  pleased 
to  have  you  state  to  me  your  views,  that  I  may  have  them  to 
think  of."  The  man  accordingly  informed  him,  that  in  his  opinion 
mankind  received  all  their  punishment  in  this  life,  and  that  all 
would  be  happy  after  death.  Dr.  Nettleton  then  asked  him  to 
explain  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  account  of  the 
judgment  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew,  and  some  others  ;  merely 
suggesting  difficulties  for  him  to  solve,  without  calling  in  question 
any  ol  his  positions.  After  taxing  his  ingenuity  for  some  time  in 
this  way,  and  thus  giving  him  opportunity  to  perceive  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  his  doctrine  with  the  language  of  inspiration, 
he  said  to  him,  "  You  believe,  I  presume,  the  account  given  by 
Moses  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah?''  "Certainly,"  he  replied.  :'It  seems,  then,"  said 
Dr.  N.,  u  that  the  world  became  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  God  de- 
termined to  destroy  it  by  a  deluge  of  water.  He  revealed  his  pur- 
pose to  Noah,  and  directed  him  to  prepare  an  ark  in  which  he  and 
his  family  might  be  saved.  Noah  believed  God,  and  prepared  the 
ark.  Meanwhile  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  He  warned 
the  wicked  around  him  of  their  danger,  and  exhorted  them  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  their  God.  But  his  warnings  were  disregarded.  They, 
doubtless,  flattered  themselves  that  God  was  too  good  a  being  to 
destroy  his  creatures.  But,  notwithstanding  their  unbelief,  the 
flood  came,  and,  if  your  doctrine  is  true,  swept  them  all  up  to 
heaven.  And  what  became  of  Noah,  that  faithful  servant  of  God  ? 
He  was  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  waters,  and  was  doomed  to  trials 
and  sufferings  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  longer  in  this 
evil  world ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  wicked  enough,  he  might 
have  gone  to  heaven  with  the  rest. 

"  And  there  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  had 
become  so  corrupt,  that  God  determined  to  destroy  them  by  a 
tempest  of  fire.  He  revealed  his  purpose  to  Lot,  and  directed  him 
and  his  family  to  make  their  escape.  '  And  Lot  went  out,  and 
spake  to  his  sons-in-law,  saying,  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place,  for 
the  Lord  will  des'roy  this  city.  But  he  seemed  as  one  that  mocked 
to  his  sons-in-law.'  They  did  not  believe  that  any  such  doom  was 
impending.  They,  doubtless,  flattered  themselves  that  God  was 
too  good  a  being  to  burn  up  his  creatures.  But  no  sooner  had  Lot 
made  his  escape,  than  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven,  and  they  all,  it  seems,  ascended  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  while  pious  Lot  was  left  to  wander  in  the  mountains, 
and  to  suffer  many  grievous  afflictions  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  whereas, 
if  he  had  been  wicked  enough,  he  might  have  gone  to  heaven  with 
the  rest."  After  making  this  statement,  he  requested  the  man  to 
reflect  on  these  things,  and  bade  him  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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(744.)  Dr.  Nettleton  and  the  Restorationist. — He  was  once 
attacked  by  a  restorationist,  who  quoted,  in  support  of  his  doc- 
trine, the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter  :  "  By  which  also  he  went 
and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  Dr.  N.  observed  to  hkn 
that  the  time  was  specified  in  the  next  verse,  when  Christ  preached 
to  these  spirits  in  prison.  It  was,  "  when  once  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  It  was  by  his  Spirit  which 
dwelt  in  Noah  that  he  preached  to  those  who  are  now  spirits  in 
prison.  "No,"  said  the  man,  "  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  meaning  is,  that  Christ,  after  his  crucifixion,  went 
down  to  hell,  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  "  Be  it  so," 
said  Dr.  N.,  "  and  what  did  he  preach  ?"  "  I  do  not  know,''  he 
replied,  "but  I  suppose  he  preached  the  gospel."  "  Do  you  think," 
asked  the  doctor,  "  that  he  preached  to  them  anything  different 
from  what  he  preached  on  earth  ?"  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the 
man.  "  Well,"  said  Dr.  Nettleton,  "  when  Christ  was  on  earth, 
he  told  sinners  that,  if  they  should  be  cast  into  prison,  they  should 
not  come  out  thence  till  they  had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  If 
he  went  down  to  hell,  to  preach  to  the  lost  spirits  there,  he  doubtless 
told  them,  '  You  must  remain  here  till  you  have  suffered  all  that 
your  sins  deserve.'  What  influence,  then,  would  his  preaching 
have  towards  releasing  them  from  the  place  of  torment  ?" 

(745.)  Folly  of  Preaching  Unconditional  Salvation. — A  Universa- 
list  ^minister  was  travelling  to  the  West,  and  had  sent  on  an  ap- 
poin'ment  to  preach  in  a  certain  place.  On  his  arrival,  he  found 
a  congregation,  to  whom  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional salvation.  After  the  sermon,  he  informed  his  hearers  that 
he  should  be  that  way  on  his  return,  at  such  a  time ;  and  if  they 
desired  it,  he  would  then  preach  again.  No  one  replied  till  he  had 
twice  repeated  his  statement.  At  last  an  old  Friend,  in  the  back 
part  of  the  congregation,  rose,  and  said,  "  If  thee  hast  told  the 
truth  this  time,  we  do  not  need  thee  any  more ;  and  if  thee  hast 
told  us  a  lie,  we  do  not  want  thee  any  more." 

(746.)  The  Universalist  Preacher  Nonplussed. — A  clergyman  was 
preaching  in  a  town  which  was  much  infested  with  the  Universa- 
list heresy ;  where  a  preacher,  holding  its  doctrines,  was  present 
to  "  withstand  the  truth,"  who  became  greatly  enraged.  The  sermon 
was  no  sooner  closed,  than  he  began  to  challenge  the  preacher  to 
a  defence  of  his  doctrines.  As  it  was  rather  late,  the  clergyman 
who  had  been  preaching,  declined  a  formal  debate,  but  proposed 
that  each  should  ask  the  other  three  questions,  to  which  a  direct 
answer  should  be  returned.  This  was  agreed  to.  The  Universa- 
list began— put  his  questions,  and  they  were  promptly  answered. 
It  then  came  to  the  clergyman's  turn.  His  first  question  was,  "  Do 
you  pray  in  your  family  ?" 

Thunderstruck  and  dismayed,  the  preacher  of  smooth  things 
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knew  not  what  to  say.  At  length  he  asked,  "  Why,  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  truth  of  my  doctrine  ?" 

"  Much,"  wa3  the  reply  ;  u  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

At  last,  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  did  not  Then  for  the 
second  question  :  "  When  you  get  somewhat  displeased,  do  you 
not  sometimes  make  use  of  profane  language  ?" 

This  was  carrying  the  war  into  the  inuer  temple  of  his  infidel 
abominations.  There  was  no  door  of  escape.  Answer  he  must. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  deny  it.     He  confessed  he  was  profane. 

"  I  will  go  no  farther,"  said  the  pious  clergyman  ;  "  I  am 
satisfied" — and  turning  to  the  congregation,  added,  41 1  presume 
you  are  also.  You  dare  not  trust  your  immortal  welfare  to  a 
prayerless  and  profane  guide." 

Here  was  a  practical  argument.  Every  one  saw  and  felt  its 
force.  A  dozen  lectures  on  the  subject  would  not  have  done  half 
so  much  good. 

(747.)  The  Quaker  and  the  Unitarian  minister. — k.no\A  friend,  or 
Quaker,  happening  one  Lord's-day  morning  to  meet  a  Universalist 
minister,  fell  into  conversation  with  him  upon  his  favourite  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation.  The  minister  endeavoured  to  support 
his  system  with  considerable  warmth ;  but  the  Quaker  professed 
to  doubt  its  correctness,  which  served  to  increase  the  zeal  of  his 
opponeut.  At  length,  finding  it  in  vain  to  reason,  he  remarked, 
"  Well,  /riend,  I  think  thee  must  be  very  happy  when  walking 
round  the  market,  and  seeing  men,  women,  and  children  of  every 
description,  to  think  that  they  are  all  safely  bound  to  heaven." 
The  Universalist  could  only  reply,  "  I  don't  know — I  think  we 
shall  do  very  well,  if  we  can  make  out  faith  enough  for 
ourselves." 

(748.)  The  Bible  our  only  authority  on  eternal  punishment. — A 
venerable  minister  once  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
eternal  punishment.  On  the  next  day,  it  was  agreed  among  some 
thoughtless  young  men,  that  one  of  them  should  go  to  him,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  him  into  a  dispute,  with  the  design  of  making 
a  jest  of  him  and  of  his  doctrine.  The  wag  accordingly  went,  was 
introduced  into  the  minister's  study,  and  commenced  the  conver- 
sation by  saying,  ''  I  believe  there  is  a  small  dispute  between  you 
and  me,  sir,  and  I  thought  I  would  call  this  morning  and  try  to 
settle  it."  "  Ha !  "  said  the  clergyman,  "  what  is  it  ?  "  "  Why," 
replied  the  wag,  "  you  say  that  the  wicked  will  go  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  will."  "  Oh,  if  that 
is  all,"  answered  the  minister  "  there  is  no  dispute  between  you 
and  me.  If  you  turn  to  Matt.  xxv.  40,  you  will  find  that  the  dis- 
pute is  between  you  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  advise  you 
to  go  immediately  and  settle  it  with  him." 

(749.)  Eternity  without  the  means  of  grace. — Let  the  fairest 
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star  be  selected,  like  a  beauteous  island  in  the  vast  and  shoreless 
sea  of  the  azure  heavens,  as  the  future  home  of  the  criminals  from 
the  earth,  and  let  them  possess  whatever  they  most  love,  and  all 
that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  bestow ;  let  them  be  endowed  with 
undying  bodies,  and  with  minds  which  shall  for  ever  retain  their 
intellectual  powers;  let  no  Saviour  ever  press  his  claims  upon 
them,  no  God  reveal  himself  to  them,  no  Sabbath  ever  dawn  upon 
them,  no  saint  ever  live  among  them,  no  prayer  ever  be  heard 
within  their  borders ;  but  let  society  exist  there  for  ever,  smitten 
only  by  the  leprosy  of  hatred  to  God,  and  with  utter  selfishness 
as  its  all-prevailing  and  eternal  purpose — then,  as  sure  as  the  law 
of  righteousness  exists,  on  which  rest  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
government  of  the  universe,  a  society  so  constituted  must  work 
out  itself  a  hell  of  solitary  and  bitter  suffering,  to  which  there  is 
no  limit,  except  the  capacity  of  a  finite  nature  !  Alas !  the  spirit 
that  is  without  love  to  its  God  or  to  its  neighbour  is  already 
possessed  by  a  power  which  must  at  last  create  for  its  own  self- 
torment  a  worm  that  will  never  die,  and  a  fire  that  can  never 
more  be  quenched. — Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 

(750.)  Pithy  and  true. — If  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  be 
true,  then  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read.  "  Wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  everybody  goes  there  ; 
strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leads  to  hell,  and 
you  can't  find  it  if  you  try." 

(751.)  The  priest  gone  to  his  own  place. — Yesterday  morning, 
Tamiti,  the  priest,  died.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  anxious  look, 
and  strong  disavowal  of  all  goodness  and  truth  in  his  former  life 
and  ways.  Surely,  this  ought  to  have  an  effect  on  those  at  least 
who  heard  him.  In  dying,  he  was  asked  several  questions.  "  How 
is  it  now  with  you,  who  told  us  formerly  you  commanded  any 
number  of  gods  in  the  sea  and  on  land  ?  You  must  wait  awhile, 
and  converse  with  us.  Tell  us  to  which  place  you  are  going ;  for 
we  are  told  there  are  only  two  places, — a  place  of  pain,  and  a 
place  of  joy.  To  which  of  these  are  you  going?  Are  you  going 
above  or  below  ?  "  The  poor  creature  requested  them  to  let  him 
die.  At  length,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  my  own  place,  below !  " 
— and  died. — Rev.  It.  Davis,  N.  District,  New  Zealand. 

(752.)  The  fearful  consequences  of  unbelief. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Harris, 
of  Dunbarton,  walking  out  one  day,  met  one  of  the  champions  of 
Universalism.  It  was  General  P ,  the  leader  and  main  sup- 
porter of  the  large  Universalist  society  which  had  for  many  years 
existed  in  that  place.  He  was  a  high-minded  man,  quite  wealthy, 
and  very  influential ;  having  a  good  deal  of  general  information, 
and  considerable  skill  in  argument,  which  last  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  whenever  opportunities  were  presented.  He  and  Dr.  H. 
were  personally  strangers ;  but,  knowing  something  of  each  other 
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by  reputation,  they  readily  introduced  themselves  to  each  other. 
The  general  very  soon  lifted  up  his  standard,  and  began  his  war  of 
words  ;  not  doubting  that,  though  he  might  fail  to  convince  his 
opponent,  he  should  at  least  show  him  that  he  was  no  ordinary 
combatant,  but  knew  well  on  what  ground  he  stood,  and  how  to 
wield  the  sword  of  sectarian  warfare  to  good  advantage.  The 
doctor  heard  him  through ;  then  calmly  turned  to  him  and  said, 

"  General  P ,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  contend.     We  shall  not 

convince  each  other  by  arguments  ever  so  protracted.  But  there 
is  one  thing,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  deserves  considera- 
tion. It  is  this :  I  can  treat  your  religion  just  as  I  please ;  I  can 
turn  from  it,  as  an  utter  abomination.  I  can  despise  it ;  I  can  spit 
on  it,  and  trample  it  under  my  feet ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I  shall  be 

saved;  shan't  I,  General  P f"     The  general,  of  course,  was 

obliged  to  assent,  or  give  up  the  doctrine.  There  was  no  room 
for  evasion.  "But,"  added  the  doctor,  while  the  general  was 
writhing  at  the  contempt  thus  thrown  upon  his  gods,  "  it  will 
not  do  for  you  to  treat  my  religion  so.  If  you  do,  you  are  a  lost 
man  !  "     This  was  enough — nothing  more  was  said. 

(753.)  Fruits  of  preaching  the  no-hell  theory. — The  u  spiritists" 
are  making  a  great  stir  just  now,  and  the  minds  of  many  church- 
goers are  influenced  by  them.  Their  doctrines  of  "  No  hell,  no 
eternal  punishment,  and  no  personal  devil,"  are  welcomed  by 
certain  classes.  These  doctrines  are  more  particularly  acceptable 
to  those  who,  though  convinced  that  they  are  sinners,  still  hug 
their  sins,  and  are  unwilling  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Saviour  ; 
and  to  those  who,  though  they  attend  the  house  of  God,  have  no 
particular  desire  for  salvation.  To  them  there  is  something  sooth- 
ing in  these  doctrines.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  man  of  first-class 
education,  and  who  has  been  blessed  with  religious  privileges  from 
his  birth,  but  who  has  never  fully  decided  for  the  Saviour.  He 
seemed  under  the  influence  of  drink.  He  inquired  if  I  had  seen  a 
certain  sermon  that  had  cost  the  preacher  his  status  in  his  Church, 
and  that  taught  these  doctrines  lully.  "  Oh,  my  dear  sir !  "  he 
said,  "you  should  see  it.  I  never  could  well  understand  about  hell 
and  eternal  punishment.  That  sermon  has  satisfied  me.  There  is 
no  hell !  there  is  no  eternal  punishment !  "  It  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  understand  this.  These  doctrines  are  most  welcome  to 
such  men. — Rev.  T.  E.  Kay,  in  the  "  Methodist.1" 

(754.)  The  Universalist  Convinced  of  his  Error. — There  lived  in 
England,  many  years  since,  a  man  who  professed  to  believe  in  the 
final  salvation  of  all  men.  To  sustain  this  doctrine,  whenever  he 
came  to  a  passage  which  seemed  favourable  to  his  doctrine,  he 
turned  down  a  leaf.  In  this  way  he  converted  his  Bible  into  a  kind 
of  Universalist  Text-book  for  the  indoctrination  of  his  family. 
He  had  a  son,  who  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  his  sire.     At  the 
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death  of  the  father,  the  son  inherited  the  Bible  referred  to  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  paternal  example,  he  used  to  read  where  the 
leaves  were  turned  down,  and  comfort  himself  in  the  belief  that 
the  way  of  sin  is  not  death. 

After  a  few  years,  the  young  man  removed  to  the  western  part 
of  this  country.     He  went  to  hear  a  Universalist  minister  preacb. 
The  sermon  being  rather  a  lame  performance,  the  man,  so  far  from 
being  confirmed  by  it,  was  rather  shaken  in  his  confidence.     He 
thought,  however,  that  he  could  make  a  stronger  argument  him- 
self.    He  went  home,  and  sat  down  to  the  task.     But  the  Bible, 
with  the  leaves  turned  down,  was  away  in  England  ;  and  he  had 
forgotten  where  to  look  for  the  detached  portions  upon  which  he 
had  rested  his  faith,  and  thus  was  forced  to  read  his  Bible  in  its 
legitimate  connections  and  dependencies.     So  he  read  on,  chapter 
after  chapter,  looking  all  the  while  for  bis  favourite  doctrine.    But 
he  did  not  find  it.     Nay,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  in  order  to 
salvation  he  must  be  born  again.     He  sought,  and  soon   found 
peace  in  believing.      For  a  few  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  consis- 
tent Christian  ;  and,  when  called  to  die,  he  left  the  world  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  those  consolations  which  it  is  the  province  of 
evangelical  iaith  alone  to  give. 

(755.)  The  Mockers  Dying  Cry. — In  a  certain  town,  a  gentle- 
man, well  known  in  the  place,  came  up  to  Duncan  Matheson  as  he 
was  preaching  in  the  market,  and  mockingly  said,  "  Well,  what  is 
the  wo*d  of  the  Lord  to-day  ?"  Our  preacher  turned  round  with 
a  piercing  glance  of  his  eye,  and  promptly  replied, "  O  earth,  earth, 
earth,  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  Shortly  afterwards,  that  same 
scoffer  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  a  room  right  over  the  corner 
where  he  had  assailed  the  servant  of  God.  He  had  been  seized 
with  what  he  believed  were  the  pains  of  death  ;  and  in  his  alarm 

he  cried,  "  I  am  dying — run,  run  for  Mr. ;  get  a  Bible, 

quick,  quick."  But  ere  human  aid  was  procured,  or  the  Bible 
brought  from  the  shelf  where  it  lay  neglected,  the  accomplished 
scoffer  bad  passed  on  to  his  final  account. 

(756.)  The  Swearer  Reproved. — One  night  Mr.  Smith  overtook 
two  men  in  conversation,  just  in  time  to  hear  one  of  them  say, 

"  T'll  be  d d  if  I  do."     Mr.  Smith  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 

and  with  a  mingled  air  of  severity  and  compassion  said,  in  a  low, 
impressive  voice,  "  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  be  damned."  The  man 
turned  pale,  and  instantly  replied,  "  You  are  right,  sir,  so  it  is." 
"  Then  do  not  talk  so  fluently  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  and 
passed  on. 

(757.)  Rev.  John  Smith  and  the  Scoffer. — One  night  a  person,  in 
in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  flippantly  told  a  story  of  an 
old  man  lately  dead,  who  had  suffered  great  pain  from  a  curious 
accident,  and  who,  under  these  circumstances,  swore  very  much. 
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"  Did  he  swear,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Smith,  looking  gravely  at  the  nar- 
rator. "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  I  fear  he  has  gone  to 
hell,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  There  is  no  such  a  place,  sir,"  said  the 
infidel,  in  a  saucy  tone  of  defiance.  "  Ha  !"  cried  Mr.  Smith,  ele- 
vating his  voice,  and  putting  on  one  of  his  severest  looks,  "  is  there 
not  ?  Half-an-hour  in  hell-fire  will  spoil  your  merriment,  my 
man  ! " 

(758.)  Going  aioay  into  everlasting  punishment. — "  These  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment.''  A  young  woman,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  hearing  a  minister  preach  from  these  words,  was  power- 
fully impressed,  but  resisted  the  spirit  and  returned  to  vanity. 
Death  came  unexpectedly  and  knocked  at  her  door.  She  was  un- 
prepared. She  remembered  the  despite  she  had  done  to  the  spirit 
of  grace,  and,  as  she  died,  uttered,  with  a  melancholy  voice,  the 
dreadful  words :  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlastiDg  punish- 
ment." 

(759.)  The  wicket  fit  only  for  hell. — A  minister  said  to  me  a  few 
days  since,  "  I  find  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  with  the  goodness  of  God."  After  explainiug  to 
him  the  nature  of  soul  destruction  by  an  abuse  of  its  essential 
powers,  in  spite  of  all  that  God  can  do  to  prevent  it,  I  said  to  him, 
"  Now,  contemplate  the  perished  soul !  What  can  a  righteous 
God  do  with  it  ?  To  say  nothing  of  its  hopeless  antagonism  to  the 
laws  of  the  moral  universe,  look  at  its  moral  putridity  and  utter 
unfitness  for  an  entrance  into  heaven,  or  a  continued  existence  on 
earth.  A  father  mourns  the  death  of  a  besotted  son,  who  in 
life  dishonoured  him  and  disgraced  the  family.  Tbat  father  has 
other  adult  children,  who  are  faithful  and  true  to  his  honour  and 
the  interests  of  his  household,  and  young  children  growing  up 
under  his  paternal  care ;  but  his  goodness  and  love  for  his  dead, 
son  are  such  that  he  exclaims,  '  On,  I  cannot  consent  to  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight !  1  must  keep  him  in  my  household  !"  He 
hence  proceeds  to  lay  him  in  his  bed  every  night,  and  prop  him 
up  at  his  table  three  times  per  day,  the  flesh  rotting  on  his  bones. 
Sir,  the  family  could  not  abide  in  the  house.  If  that  father  has 
any  common  sense,  justice,  or  mercy,  he  will  remove  from  his 
family  such  an  intolerable  nuisance."  "  I  see  it,  I  see  it,"  ex- 
claimed the  preacher  ;  "  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light  before." — Rev. 
W  Taylor. 

(~CA). )  Sinners  need  warning  of  their  danger — "  It  is  a  sad  sight 
to  see  even  a  dismasted  and  waterlogged  hulk  driven  by  a  storm  to 
a  certain  destruction,  but  how  much  sadder  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
stately  vessel,  laden  with  the  rich  freight  of  long  voyaging,  whose 
homebound  passengers  are  buoyant  with  hope,  driven  by  a  current 
whose  force  is  appreciated  too  late,  or  steered  by  unconscious 
errors  on  a  quicksand,  from  which  escape  is  impossible  1     Who 
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shall  measure  the  condemnation  of  a  man  who,  seeing  the  danger, 
never  raises  a  warning  voice  !  It  is  because,  in  the  many  noise- 
less influences  which  are  working  around  us,  I  think  1  perceive  a 
current  which  will  drift  our  Congregationalism  to  destruction, 
that  I  do  what  I  can  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger,  and  avert 
the  catastrophe." 

(761.)  The  importance  of  preaching  Everlasting  Punishment.— 
"  Preach  hell,"  says  one.  "  Few  ministers  preach  it,  and  few 
people  believe  it,  but  it  is  a  great  reality." 

"  This  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Randals,  "  ought  to  have  a  consider- 
able place  and  power  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  True,  it  is 
not  the  attractive  part  of  the  message  ;  but  it  is  the  sombre  back- 
ground which  gives  distinctness  to  the  beauty  of  redeeming  love. 
The  rest  without  it  is  an  incomplete  message,  something  less  than 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Its  removal  would  diminish  the 
preciousness  of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  then  the 
salvation  would  seem  to  be  from  a  much  smaller  evil.  Who, 
under  the  name  of  Christ's  ambassador,  can  suppress  it  with  im- 
punity ?  Shall  a  fallible  messenger  presume  to  improve  the  grand 
message  of  his  Lord  ?  or  to  be  wiser  than  the  Saviour  as  to  what 
truths  are  adapted  to  reclaim  fallen  men  ?  Is  he  at  liberty  to 
proclaim  only  those  portions  of  the  truth  which  are  congenial  to 
the  tastes  of  himself  or  his  hearers  ?  Does  it  become  him  to 
muffle  the  great  bell  by  which  God  calls  on  millions  to  prepare  to 
meet^Him  ?  or  to  dull  the  edge  of  the  Spirit's  sword  by  which 
thickly-encased  consciences  are  to  be  pierced  ?  To  hold  out  a 
baseless  hope  of  escape,  lest  the  feelings  should  be  perturbed,  when 
a  fuller  and  truer  statement  would  show  the  ground  of  a  genuine 
hope,  is  cruelty  to  the  audience  and  unfaithfulness  to  Christ.  It 
may  be  that  some  excel  in  presenting  a  particular  branch  of  the 
message,  and  others  in  presenting  another,  while  a  third  may  be 
equally  gifted  for  unfolding  the  whole  circle  of  Gospel  truth.  And 
although  instances  can  be  cited  where  the  pleasing  aspects  alone  of 
the  Gospel  were  preached  with  success,  the  recipients  probably 
owed  a  measure  of  their  preparedness  to  some  idea  of  its  darker 
aspects  derived  on  some  other,  perhaps  forgotten,  occasion.  JBut 
that  it  be  set  forth  by  the  Christian  ministry  appears  to  be  a 
necessity  arising  out  of  a  Divine  arrangement,  that  its  several 
parts  shall  harmoniously  perform  their  respective  functions  in  the 
grand  work  of  human  redemption.  It  is  easy  to  prophecy  smooth 
things  ;  but  alas  !  it  is  too  often  the  case  of  steering  a  ship  with 
its  freight  of  human  beings  down  the  seductive  circuits  of  the 
whirlpool. 

(762.)  The  effect  of  preaching  future  punishment : — Mr.  James 
Grant  says,  "  We  know  of  no  instance— n«r  do  we  believe 
there  is  any   on  record — in  which  a  sinner  ever  had  his  con- 
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science  awakened,  and  cried  out,  in  extreme  anguish  of  soul, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  who  did  not  thus  feel,  and  thus 
cry  out,  under  the  vivid  realisation  of  the  fact,  that  if  not  saved, 
he  would  be  lost  for  all  eternity,  in  the  sense  of  enduring  never- 
ending  tortures.  We  believe  that  Annihilation  and  Restoration 
doctrines  might  be  preached  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  the  land, 
from  year  to  year,  even  from  century  to  century,  by  successive 
teachers,  without  one  solitary  conversion  taking  place  through 
their  agency.  Whereas,  an  immense  number  of  conversions  are 
constantly  taking  place  through  the  preaching  of  threatened 
punishment,  which  will  be  the  destiny  ot  all  who  die  unsaved. — 
"Christian  Standard." 

(763.)  Dr.  Watts'  testimony  on  the  same  subject : — I  never  knew 
but  one  person,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  the  first  notion  of  religion  in  his  own  heart  arose 
from  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God.  But  I  think  all  besides,  who 
have  come  within  my  notice,  have  rather  been  first  awakened  by 
the  passion  of  fear  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

(764.)  The  awful  consequences  of  preaching  erroneous  doctrines. 
— It  is  easy  to  imagine,  not  only  to  what  an  extent  their  misery 
will  be  increased  by  the  discovery  that  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  deceived,  but  what  their  feelings  will  be  in  relation 
to  those  teachings  they  were  led  into  the  mistake  of  concluding 
that,  after  a  period  more  or  less  lengthened,  their  sufferings  would 
come  to  a  termination.  The  mind  cannot  conceive  how  terrible 
will  be  the  reproaches  with  which  they  will  for  ever  and  ever 
load  the  memory  of  such  preachers  or  teachers.  We  wonder  that 
the  very  thought  that  those  who  teach  the  entire  cessation  of 
future  punishments  may  be  mistaken,  more  especially  as  almost 
all  the  most  eminent  divines  and  most  pious  men  whose  names  are 
known  throughout  the  realms  of  Christendom,  have  been  firm 
believers  in  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment — is  not  suffi- 
cient to  deter  men  from  the  propagation  of  such  a  theory.  The 
mistake  will  not  only  be  a  terrible,  but  an  eternal  mistake.  Its 
effects  will  never,  never  end. — "  Christian  Standard.'" 
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MR.  DAYLIGHT  AND  MR.  TWILIGHT. 

Price  2s.  6d. ;   gilt.  Ss. 

"  This  book  ia  decidedly  the  best  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Its  range  is  comprehensive  of  the  whole  of  the  mighty  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  literally  crammed  with  fact  and  argument  Every  section 
is  a  species  of  moral  demonstration.  We  defy  Cardinal  Wiseman  and 
all  his  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  clergy  to  boot,  to  refute 
this  volume.  In  350  pages  we  have  a  specie"  of  encyclopaedia.  We 
know  of  no  human  hand  from  which  Popery  has  received  a  more  powerful 
death-dealing  blow.  Would  that  a  copy  of  this  well  crammed  and  very 
cheap  volume  might  find  a  place  in  every  British  household." — Rev.  J. 
Campell,  D.D  ,  in  the  "British  Standard." 

London :  Rev.  G.  Lamb,  6,  Sutton-street,  Commercial-road,  E. 
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By  Sophia  Woodcock. 
Limp  cloth,  Is. ;  boards,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 


NEWSPAPEE  FOE  PEIMITIVE  METHODISTS. 
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A  Weekly  Journal  specially  devoted  to  advance  the 
Interests  and  record  the  Passing  Events  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 

Connexion. 

PUBLISHED  EVEKY  THUKSDAY,  PEIOE  ONE  PENNY. 

Order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsagent. 

The  Contents  are  mainly  supplied  by  Primitive  Methodist  Ministers  and 
Lay  Brethren,  and  embrace  the  General  Intelligence  of  the  Circuits,  such 
as  Chapel  and  School  Anniversaries,  Missionary  Meetings,  &c,  &c ; 
Reviews  of  Books  by  Primitive  Methodist  Authors ;  Poetry  by  our  own 
Poets ;  Interesting  Sketches  and  Narratives  for  the  Family ;  Articles  on 
Lthe  Current  Topics  of  the  day ;  Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence,  &c,  &c. 


Full  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Missionary 
Meeting  and  of  the  District  Meetings  and  Conference 

Appear  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  in  May  and  June. 

Every  Primitive  Methodist  Local  Preacher,  Class  Leader, 
Sabbath  School  Superintendent,  or  Teacher  should  take 
in  the  PRIMITIVE  METHODIST,  for  thf  information  it 
contains,  or  the  help  it  affords  in  respect  to  their  own 
particular  section  of  denominational  labour. 


FAVOURABLE    NOTICES. 

"  I  cordially  wish  well  to  the  Primitive  Methodist,  and  hope  it  will 
have  a  long  and  prosperous  life." — Eev.  "W  GARNER. 

"  It  is  admirably  got  up,  and  well  conducted ;  and  is  a  Paper  of  which 
any  Primitive  Methodist  may  be  proud.  You  have,  as  ever,  my  best 
wishes."— Rev.  W-  ANTLIFF. 

"  Every  Member  and  Official  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  doing  in  the 
Connexion  and  what  is  being  done  by  it,  should  read  the  Primitive 
Methodist."— Rev.  T.  WHITTAE31R. 

"This  valuable  and  cheap  paper  is  full  of  interest  to  true  hearted 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  cannot  fail  to  impart  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation and  pleasure  to  those  who  carefully  read  it." Rev.  W  SMITH. 
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